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The  chief  contributors  are  Mr,  W.  Ramsay^  C.S.,  who  prepared  draft 
accounts  of  Description,  Production,  History,  Survey  History,  and 
the  DangSj  and  Mr*  John  Polletij  C.S-,  the  District  Compiler,  who, 
besides  many  corrections  and  additions,  furnished  the  bulk  of  the 
materials  for  the  Population,  Trade,  and  Capital  cbaptex'S,  and  a mass 
of  details  for  History  and  Places  of  Interest*  A manuscript  account 
of  the  district,  written  in  1869  by  Mr.  A*  Crawley- Bo evey,  O.S., 
was  of  great  value  especially  in  preparing  the  History  chapter . 
Mr*  Whitcombe^s  Sub -divisional  Accounts  and  very  complete  survey 
figares  for  the  Land  Administration  chapter,  and  Mr,  Stormont^a 
paper  on  Agriculture,  are  also  moat  valuable  contributions. 

Since  the  district  map  was  prepared  the  official  spelling  of  a few 
names  has  been  altered*  The  change  is  in  no  case  so  great  as  to  cause 
confusion* 


Pecemher  1880, 


JAMBS  M.  CAMPBELL, 
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KHANDESH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DESCRIPTION*. 

Kha^ndeshf  lying  between  20"^  8'  and  22'^  7'  north  latitude  and 
73^  42'  and  76°  28'  east  longitudOj  with  a total  area  of  10,431 
square  miles,  had,  in  1872,  a population  of  1,028,642  souls  or 
ninety- eight  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1879,  a land  revenue  of 
£310,069  (Rs.  31,00,690). 

Stretching  nearly  160  miles  along  the  Tdpti,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  seventy  to  ninety  miles,  IChdndesh  forms  an  upland 
basin,  the  most  northerly  section  of  the  Deccan  table-land.  Along 
the  whole  northern  frontier,  the  district  is  bounded  by  the  S^tpuda 
range,  a mountain  tract  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  wide.  hVom 
the  north-east  comer,  as  far  as  the  Sindva  pass  on  the  Agra 
road,  except  two  or  three  of  the  sonthern  ridges,  the  hill  country 
belongs  to  His  Highness  Holkar.  Eurther  west,  in  Shiih^da, 
the  Khdndesh  boundary  skirts  the  base  of  the  hills  j then, 
including  the  Akrdni  territory,  it  strikes  north,  right  into  the  heart 
of  the  hills,  to  where,  in  a deep  narrow  channel,  the  Narbada  forces 
its  way  through  the  Sdtpudds.  Erom  this  to  its  north-west  corner, 
the  Narbada  remains  the  northern  boundary  of  the  district.  On  the 
east  and  south -east,  a row  of  pillars  and  some  convenient  streams, 
without  any  marked  natural  boundary,  separate  Khandesh  from  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Eer^r.  To  the  south  the  Ajanta,  S^tm^la 
or  ChAndor  range  may  roughly  be  said  to  mark  the  lino  between 
Khdndesh  and  the  NizAm^s  territory.  On  the  south-west,  the  Arva 
or  Laling,  and  GAlna  hills  separate  KhAndesh  from  NAsik.  Thence 
the  frontier  crosses  the  SahyAdris,  and  runs  north-west  along  a well 


' From  materials  supplied  by  Mr,  W,  Kamsay,  C*S.,  and  Mr,  J.  C,  Whit  combe. 
Assistant  Survey  Superintendant. 

“ Aocordin^o  Ahul  Faz]  (Gladwin's  AindAkbari,  H.  57h  the  name  Kbdndeeh  ia 
derived  fromKh^n  the  title  (1417)  by  Ahmed  I.  of  GujarM  (1411-1443)  to 

Malik  Nasir  the  second  of  the  J^niki  kinga  (Brigga'  Ferialitaj  IV.  293),  The  fact  that 
Ferishta  (Briggs,  I.  307-309)  speaks  of  the  ohiefe  of  Khindesh  in  his  account  ef  the 
first  Musalm^n  conquest  (1294),  favours  the  view  that  the  name  wae  older  than 
Musalm^n  times,  and  was  possibly  ehan^d  by  them  to  suit  the  title  of  the  Fdruki 
kings.  Mr.  Sinclair,  C,S.,  has  suggested  (lud.  Ant.  IV.  IDS)  JiCanhadesh  or  the  land 
of  Krishna,  as  the  original  form.  According  to  some  old  verses  Khiindesh  is  the 
Khi^ndav  forest  of  the  MahAbhdrat;  (il4o  S^heb  K.  B.  Marilthe,  Subordinate  Judge  of 
Amalner)  ; and  Wilson  (Ma^bhirat  List  of  Peoples  and  Places  : Works,  VII.  164) 
mentions  the  Khand^  or  Shandds  next  before  the  people  of  Vidarbha  or  Bedar, 
Col.  Sykes  (Rep.  Brit.  As.  1837#  237)  derives  the  uaipe  from  k/tctTid  or  Mincl,  a gap  or 
mountain  pass. 

B 411—1 
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Description* 
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Sub-divifiiona, 


Aspect* 


[Bombay  Gazetteer, 


2 DISTRICTS- 

marked  western  spur  of  that  range,  as  far  as  tke  town  and  fort  of 
Bongad*  From  Songad  the  T^pti  river  and  a line  of  masonry  pill ara 
carry  the  boundary  north-east  back  to  the  B^tpudaa  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Akrani  territory.  Within  these  limits,  except  that  in  several 
places  along  the  south  boundary  the  Nia^m^s  territory  runs  north  of 
th©  Ajanta  range,  and  that  in  the  extreme  south  a group  of  thirteen 
Khdndeeh  villages  lies  isolated  on  the  Deccan  table-land,  Kh^ndeah 
is  a compact  district  with  none  of  its  lands  subject  to  any  other 
jurisdiction- 

For  administrative  purposes  Khd»ndesh  is  distributed  over 
sixteen  sub-divisions,  with,  on  an  average,  an  area  of  652  square 
miles,  215  villages,  and  64,290  inhabitants.  Of  these  sub-divisions, 
Amalner,  Bhusaval,  Pachora,  and  Pimpalner  have,  each  of  them,  one, 
and  Savda  has  two  petty  divisions,^ 

Khdndesit  Ad-minUtraiive  Details,  IS7^, 
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An  upland  basin,  draining  into  the  Tapti  with  a gentle  westerly 
slope,  Khandesh  includes  most  varied  tracts  of  country,  wild  hill 
and  forest,  rich  garden  and  grove,  stretches  of  barren  plain,  and 
low  rolling  rocky  hills-  From  east  to  west,  parallel  with  the  T4.pti, 
are  three  well  marked  belts  of  country,  in  the  centre  the  rich 
T^pti  valley,  in  the  north  the  high  and  wild  S^tpud^s,  and  in  the 
south  and  south-west  bare  ridges  and  rich  well  watered  valleys 
flanked  by  the  Ajanta  and  Sahy^dri  hills. 

The  T^pti  banks  are  high  and  bare,  and  the  land  on  both  sides 
is  seamed  by  tributary  rivers  and  streams-  Now  and  again  from  the 


1 The  Ainalner  petty  diviaion  ia  PArola ; that  of  Bhuedval,  Edlabad  ; that  of 
Pdehora,  Bbadgaon ; that  of  Pimpalner,  Niiidnipur  ; and  those  of  Sdvd&,  Edver  and 
Tdvai. 
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khAndesh.  3 

northj  spurs  of  the  Sdtpudits  stretch  close  to  the  river  bank,  and  on 
the  south  rise  some  low  barren  hill  ranges.  With  those  exceptions, 
the  long  central  plain  is,  for  about  150  miles  from  Burhdnpur 
to  Naudurbdr,  an  unbroken  stretch  of  deep  alluvial  soil.  The  east 
and  centre  are  rich  and  well  tilled.  The  towns  and  villages  are 
large  and  prosperous,  surrounded  by  mango  groves  and  gardens, 
and  except  when  baked  by  the  raging  winds  of  the  hot  season, 
the  fields  are  green  with  varied  tillage.  On  both  sides  of  the  river 
cultivation  is  widespread.  Southward  it  stretches  to  the  higher 
soils  and  barren  hill  sides,  and  north  to  the  line  of  deep  forest 
that  clothes  the  base  of  the  S^tpud^s.  In  the  west,  though  the 
soil  is  no  leas  rich,  parts  of  Handurb^ir,  Shdhdda,  and  Taloda  are 
overgrown  with  forest  and  brushwood,  the  olimato  is  unhealthy, 
and  the  people  arc  few  and  poor. 

North  of  the  Tdpti,  the  whole  length  of  the  rich  alluvial  plain  is 
bounded  by  the  steep  southern  face  of  the  SdtputMs,  a belt  of 
mountain  land  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  broad.  Much  of  this  hill 
country,  now  with  only  a few  scattered  Bhil  hamlets,  was  once  well 
peopled.  At  ©very  few  miles  in  the  forest  of  Pal  Tjtppa  are  ruins  of 
villages  with  remains  of  sugar  and  oil  mills.  Further  west,  Amba, 
in  the , wide  valleys  of  the  Aner  and  the  Arun^vati,  is  dotted  with 
the  brushwood -covered  ruins  of  the  temples,  mosques,  wells,  and 
upper-storied  houses  of  what  must  once  have  been  considerable 
towns-  Though  so  much  is  deserted,  in  the  north-west  the  cool 
waving  Akrdni  uplands  are  well  tilled  and  prosperous,  peopled  by 
Pdvrds,  skilful  and  hardworking  peasants,  whose  homesteads,  each 
in  its  plot  of  fields,  are  sheltered  by  well  kept  mango  and  mohUj 
.Bassia  latifolia,  groves. 

South  of  the  rich  Tdpti  valley,  the  country  is  more  varied  than 
either  in  the  centre  or  in  the  north.  In  the  extreme  east,  the  Purna 
valley,  between  the  Hatti  hills  on  the  east  and  rolling  broken  ground 
on  the  west,  stretches  south,  much  of  it,  from  the  fear  of  wild 
beasts,  waste  or  covered  with  brushwood.  Further  west,  drained 
by  the  Vd,ghur,  the  Grima,  and  the  Bori,  wide  stony  thorny  plains 
rise  in  low  broad- topped  basaltic  ridges,  or  sink  in  rich  valleys 
studded  with  mango  groves  and  large  prosperous  villages.  West  of 
the  Bori,  the  land,  as  it  draws  nearer  the  Sahy^dris,  grows  wilder  and 
more  picturesque.  Ranges  of  quaintly  cut  hills,  separated  by  the  rich 
well  watered  valleys  of  the  Panjhra,  th©  and  the  Borai,  stretch 

far  east  across  the  Khandesh  plain.  The  extreme  west  is  wild  and 
hilly ; the  air,  though  cool  and  pleasant,  is,  except  in  the  hot  season, 
laden  with  fever  ; the  people  arc  poor  and  unsettled  ; and  the  hill 
sides,  bare  in  the  east  and  well  wooded  in  the  west,  yield  only  scanty 
crops  of  coarse  grain. 

Down  the  western  Sahyddri  slopes  th©  district  stretches  into  the 
Ddnga,  a broken  tract  crossed  by  endless  lines  of  petty  hills,  much 
of  it  forest,  with  a deadly  climate,  a poor  and  wretched  people,  and 
the  rudest  tillage. 

A?V"ithin  Rh^dosh  limits  are  four  chief  hill  ranges,  the  Sdtpud^ 
in  the  north,  the  Hatti  hills  in  the  south-east,  the  Ajanta  or 
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Sd.tmdla  range  in  the  eouth^  and  tie  Sahy^dris  in  tlie  west.  The 
BAtpudaSj  a hroad  belt  of  mountain  land,  stretching  in  a wall -like 
line  along  the  north  bank  of  the  T^pti,  rise  from  the  first  range  of 
hills,  ridge  behind  ridge,  to  the  central  crest  abont  2000  feet  high, 
and  then  slope  gently  to  the  Narbada.  Among  the  peaks  that 
rise  from  3000  to  SSOO  feet,  the  chief  are,  in  the  east,  Pancho-- 
Pdndu  and  Mondhidm^l  looking  down  on  Yaval,  T^din  Yali 
commanding  both  tho  Tdpti  and  tbe  Narbada  valleys,  Bdbdkuvar 
farther  west,  and  in  Akr^i,  Turanm^P  tho  grandest  hill  in  the 
range.  This,  once  a seat  of  the  rulers  of  Mdndu,  a long  rather  narrow 
table -land,  3300  feet  high  and  about  sixteen  square  miles  in  area, 
rises,  in  north  latitude  21°  52'  and  east  longitude  74°  34',  about 
twenty  miles  north  of  Snlt4npur  and  eighty  from  Dhulia,  The 
hill  sides,  of  trap  and  basalt  with  red  iron  clay,  are  thickly 
studded  with  harvand,  Carissa  corondas,  and  turan,  Syayphus  rugosa, 
bushes,  and  with  wild  mango,  banian,  and  jamhul^  Sysygium 
jambolanum,  trees.  The  hill  top  stretches  in  small  flat  plateaus 
broken  by  irregular  lines  of  hills  from  100  to  150  feet  high* 
Near  tho  south-west  corner,  a large  lake  of  beautifully  clear 
and  cool  water,  about  a mile  and  six  furlongs  round  650  yards 
broad  and  thirty-four  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  partly  formed  by 
stopping  a gorge  Between  two  small  hills,  is  flanked  by  a much 
fissured  range  about  400  feet  high.  Tho  dam,  earth  feced  with 
stone,  a work  of  immense  labour  and  strength,  is  about  460 
yards  long,  forty  feet  high,  and  about  twenty-eight  feet  across 
the  top  and  from  170  to  200  feet  broad  at  the  base.®  The  top  of 
the  dam,  with  room  for  a small  house  or  tent,  is  a delightful  spot, 
much  of  it  shaded  by  trees  and  cooled  by  the  west  wind  that 
during  the  hot  months  blows  strong  and  steady  across  the  lake. 
At  one  side  the  surplus  waters  are,  through  a rock- cut  passage, 
taken  400  yards  to  a smaller  lake  about  thirty  foot  lower,  and  then 
carried  to  a precipice  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  high  with  a 
clean  drop  of  243  feet.®  Except  shrimps,  the  lake  is  entirely  without 
fish.  In  addition  to  the  lake  and  its  great  dam  are  the  remains  of 
many  temples  and  walls,  all  of  them,  according  to  the  local  story, 
the  work  of  the  saint  Gorakhn^th.  The  walls,  stretching  for 
miles,  still  strengthen  the  weak  parts  of  the  hill  top,  but  the  temples 
are  fallen  in  utter  decay*  On  the  south  side  of  the  hill  is  a twelve 
feet  square  rock-cut  temple,  with  an  image  of  P4rasnAth,  in  whose 
honour  every  October  a fair  is  held.  Other  remains  of  Jain 
sculptures  seem  to  have  been  used  in  building  more  modern  temples* 
Except  Bhils  and  P^tvrds,  of  whom  there  are  some  scattered  villages, 
the  hill  is  without  inhabitants.  In  the  wet  season  (July -October), 
the  rain  is  constant,  and  sometimes  so  heavy  that  for  days  it  hides 
everything  a few  yards  off*  In  the  cold  weather  frosts  are  common. 


^ TuranmATj  or  th©  turan’s  plateau » take©  its  name  from  turan,  Syzyphus  rugoea,  a 
large  whiteberiied  shrub. 

“ lieutenapt  C.  P.  Eigby  (Bom.  Geo.  Soc.  IX.  3)  gives  different  figures  ; 440  yards 
long,  98  fe©t  broad  at  base,  28  at  surface,  and  16  m height,  ^ 

3 Qaptaiu  Hay,  1852, 
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In  the  hot  season  (March- June),  the  lake,  the  neighbouring  forests, 

and  a strong-  steady  south-west  wind  combine  to  make  the  climate 
delightful,  with,  during  May,  a mean  temperature  of  about  seventy* 
seven  degrees.^  The  best  way  up  the  hill  from  Sultdnpur  was 
formerly  passable  only  to  very  lightly  laden  beasts  of  burden.  In 
1877,  it  was  much  improved  by  clearing  the  first  twelve  of  the 
twenty-four  miles  from  Bhogar  on  the  Shdhd^da  side.  The  remaining 
twelve  offer  no  great  difficulty. 

The  Hatti  hillsj  bounding  the  Puma  valley  on  the  east,  run 
north-west  and  south-east,  and  for  about  twenty  miles  pass 
through  the  south-east  corner  of  Khdndesh.  Biaing  gradually  from 
the  Tdpti  vaUey,  in  their  first  twenty  mOes  they  are  rather  low  and 
fcame>  Further  east,  forming  the  northern  frontier  of  Berdr, 
they  rise  to  nearly  4000  feet,  and  finally  merge  in  the  N4gpur 
hills.  At  first  bar©  and  rocky,  as  they  near  the  southern  limit  of 
Khdndeshj  their  sides  are  in  places  somewhat  thickly  covered 
with  brushwood  and  timber,  and  give  shelter  to  wild  beasts. 

The  SAtmXi^,  also_ known  as  the  Chd^ndor  or  Ajanta  range,  breaking 
ofi  sharply  from  the  Sahyd,dris  in  tho  north-west  of  N^sik,  runs 
for  about  fifty  miles  east  in  a series  of  quaint  basalt  pinnacles  and 
ridges.  Near  Maom4d,  after  a gentle  depression,  it  again  rises 
about  600  feet  above  the  plain,  and  forms  a somewhat  monotonous 
wall -like  boundary  between  Khandesh  and  the  Deccan.  Though, 
©3:cept  for  about  fifteen  miles  in  the  west,  not  actually  within  its  limits, 
the  range  skirts  the  south  of  Kh4ndesh  for  about  eighty  miles.  A 
few  miles  beyond  Ajanta  it  turns  south,  merging  into  the  highlands 
that  form  the  southern  frontier  of  Eer^r,  As  they  are  a narrow 
range,  little  more  than  the  steep  northern  face  of  the  Deccan 
table-land,  the  S4tm^ds  contain  few  forest  tracts.  Their  sides, 
mostly  bare  or  with  a few  scattered  trees,  have  here  and  there,  on 
the  banks  and  in  the  beds  of  streams,  timber  and  brushwood  thickets 
large  enough  to  shelter  tigers  and  other  wild  animals.  Of  late  years, 
tillage  has  spread  to  the  sides  of  many  of  the  northern  spurs,  and 
in  some  places  oomea  close  to  the  foot  of  the  main  range.  Besides 
the  pictures quenes a of  its  western  peaks,  the  chief  interest  in  the 
S4tm4la  range  are  the  rock -cut  Buddhist  temples  and  monasteries 
at  Ajanta,  P4toa,  and  Ohandor^  Within  Khandesh  limits,  besides 
several  foot-paths,  two  cart  roads  cross  the  hills,  one  through  the 
Rdnjangaon  or  Outram  pass  near  Ch^lisgaon,  and  the  other  by  tho 
Ajanta  pass  above  Fardepur, 

The  SAHvAnai  hills  bound  the  south-west  corner  of  Xhdndesh, 
Then,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  range,  they  turn  sharply 
to  the  east,  leaving  the  broad  T4pti  plain  between  them  and  the 
S^tpud^s.  Without  any  well  marked  peaks,  many  of  the  Sahy^dri 
ridges  have  curious  and  picturesque  outlines.  They  are  scattered 
one  behind  the  other,  chiefly  running  north-east  and  south-west 
but  with  many  spurs  starting  eastwards  nearly  at  right  angles  to 


» This  was  in  1852.  In  1S50  the  highest  tamperature  was  the  mean  77%  ^nd 
the  daily  range  16% 
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tbo  inain  rang©.  Except  during  the  hot  season,  the  climate  is, 
to  all  but  Bhils,  most  hurtful.  Though  with  a good  rainfall  and 
in  places  with  deep  forest  and  valuable  timber,  the  slopes  of  the 
Sahyddris,  espocially  towards  the  east,  have  suffered  much  from 
Bbil  forest-deariugSj  and  over  largo  areas  are  bare,  or  have  littlo 
more  than  a covering  of  brushwoodi  The  only  cart  road  that 
crosses  the  Sahyddri  hills  between  Khandesh  and  the  IConkan  is 
by  the  ICundaib^ri  pass,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Niz^mpur, 

To  oacb  of  the  throe  great  hill  ranges,  the  S^tpudds  on  the  north, 
the  Sdtmdlds  on  the  south,  and  the  Sahyddris  on  the  west,  spurs 
rise  from  the  plain  for  the  most  part  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
lines.  Those  running  north  to  the  Sdtpudds  and  south  to  the 
Sdtmdlds,  of  no  great  height  or  length  and  as  a rule  with  bare 
rounded  sides  and  flat  tops,  are  of  littlo  interest.  But  from  the 
central  plain,  spurs  stretch  for  upwards  of  seventy  miles  west  to  the 
Sahyddris,  One  of  these,  a rocky  upland  rising  from  the  Tdpti 
valley  a few  miles  south  of  Auialner,  bounds  the  Bori  on  its  left, 
and  stretching  westward,  forms  near  Bhulia  a chain  of  craggy 
peaks.  Then  sinking  for  a time,  it  rises  again  higher  and  more 
clearly  marked,  and  stretches  to  the  west  a land  full  of  hills,  ridge 
after  ridge  standing  out  in  peaks  of  the  strangest  forms. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  district,  the  line  to  which  almost  its 
whole  surfarce  drains,  is  the  TApti,  With  a course  including 
windings  of  about  450  miles,  and  a drainage  area  of  about  30,000 
square  miles,  the  Tdpti,  flowing  west  from  Sie  highlands  of  Central 
India,  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Surat. 
Of  the  whole  of  its  course,  about  180  miles,  or  more  than  one-third, 
lie  within  Khdndosh  limits.  For  the  first  150  miles  the  valley  of 
the  Tdpti  is  flat  and  well  tilled,  and  the  banks,  at  almost  every  three- 
quarters  of  a mile,  are  crowned  with  villages.  Then,  at  Prakdsha  in  the 
west  of  Shdhada,  the  forest  begins,  and  villages  and  fields  gradually 
grow  fewer.  Ten  miles  further  west  at  Kukarmunda,  and  during 
the  ten  remaining  miles,  spurs  from  the  Sahyddria  and  Sdtpudds, 
stretching  close  to  the  river,  form  banks  in  places  200  foot  high. 
Over  three  or  four  miles  of  this  tract,  about  to  a lino  drawn  from  the 
Tdpti  south  to  i^andurbdr,  patchy  tillage  has  lately  spread.  West 
of  this  the  country  is  still  a thick  forest,  full  of  wild  beasts,  and 
except  for  small  clusters  of  Bhil  huts,  with  no  signs  of  inhabitants. 
After  passing  for  about  fifteen  miles  south-west  through  Gdikwdr 
territory,  the  Tdpti  again,  for  about  seven  miles,  forms  the  north- 
west boundary  of  Pimpalner. 

Through  almost  the  whole  of  the  district,  the  Tdpti  banks,  except 
where  they  are  scarred  by  water- courses  or  open  to  tributaries,  rise 
high  and  bare.  From  260  to  400  yards  apart,  and  generally  sixty 
feet  above  the  river  bed,  each  is  a double  bank,  a lower  of  yellow  earth 
much  cut  into  by  ravines,  and  further  back  a high  upper  bank  rising 
to  tbe  level  of  the  country  round.  The  present  entrance  of  the  Tdpti 
into  Khandesh  is  said  to  be  a new  channel.  According  to  local  story, 
tbe  river  once  flowed  further  north  along  a deep  gully  which  may 
still  be  seen,  and  joined  tbe  present  channel  near  the  village  of 
Ainpur,  about  twenty  miles  cast  of  Bhusdvalt  Except  for  two 
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waterfall  a j one  below  and  the  other  above  the  Bhuadval  i^ailway  bridge, 
the  river  stretches  in  long  sandy  reaches  forty  miles  to  the  meeting 
with  the  Y^ghur,  Prom  thiSj  till  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  western 
limit  of  the  districtj  the  river  bed  forms  three  groat  stretches 
varying  in  length  from  twenty  to  sixty  milesj  divided  by  rocky 
barriers  each  about  a mile  and  a half  broad-  During  the  rains, 
the  floods  in  the  river  bends,  setting  with  force  along  the  outer  bank, 
and  carrying  sand  and  gravel,  pile  them  at  the  points  where  the 
river’s  course  changes.  In  the  fair  season,  when  the  water  is  low, 
these  sand  heaps  act  as  dams  enclosing  reaches  of  still  water 
from  one  to  ten  miles  long.  Except  where  its  bed,  is  crossed  by 
rocky  barriers,  after  the  floods  of  the  rainy  season  are  spent,  the 
stream  flows  over  gravel  shoals  in  numerous  channels  with  a general 
breadth  of  from  1 50  to  300  feet,  a depth  varying  from  nine  to  eighteen 
inches,  and  a speed  of  from  two  to  three  miles  an  hour.  Near  Thalner, 
in  April  1 852,  the  volmne  of  water  was  equal  to  a stream  sixty  feet 
wide  and  two  deep,  running  at  two  miles  an  hour,^ 

Within  Khandesh  limits  the  T^pti  is  used  neither  for  watering 
fields  nor  for  boat  traffic.  The  height  of  the  river  banks  has 
hitherto  prevented  successful  irrigation,  and  though  in  1852  a 
survey^  of  the  river  showed  that,  except  in  the  extreme  west,  it 
might  at  a small  cost  be  made  passable  for  boats,  the  local  trade  now 
sets  to  the  railway  and  the  need  for  a water  highway  is  greatly 
lessened-  Though  unsuited  for  boats,  the  T^pti  has  for  years  been 
used  in  carrying  heavy  timber  from  Vajpur,  a Gdikwar  forest  tract 
westwards  to  the  coast. 

The  only  bridge  across  the  Tapti  is  the  railway  bridge  near 
BhusavaL  During  the  rainy  season,  the  Tapti,  full  from  bank  to 
bank,  is  not  fordable.  The  stream  is  then  generally  crossed  on 
cots  floated  on  empty  gourds,  and  cattle  and  horses  are  swum  across 
by  the  ferrymen.  In  the  dry  season,  besides  many  fords,  there  arc 
five  ferries,  two  in  Bhusdval,  on©  in  Nan  durbar,  and  one  in  Chop  da. 

During  its  course  through  Khandesh,  the  Tapti  receives  many 
tributaries  from  both  sides.  On  the  right  bank  are,  beginning  fi'om 
the  east,  the  Bhokar,  the  Suki,  the  Mora,  the  Harki,  the  Manki,  the 
Ghali,  the  Aner,  the  Arundvati,  the  Gomi,  the  Gomati,  and  the  Yaler  ; 
and  OB  the  left,  the  Puma,  the  Bhog^vati,  the  Yaghur,  the  Girna, 
the  Bori,  the  Panjhra,  the  Borai,  the  Araaravati,  the  Shiva,  the 
Bangaval,  and  the  Nesu-  Prom  the  nearness  of  the  Satpnda  hilts, 
in  whose  southern  slopes  they  all  spring,  the  streams  on  the  right 
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1 Mr.  Edwards'  figures,  taken  between  March  and  May  1852. 

2 The  details  of  the  survey  are  given  in  the  Surat  Statistical  Account  of  the  Bombay 
Gasetteer,  Vol.  II,  10,  12.  These  are  shortly  : from  the  VAghur  to  the  Bori  49  miles, 
a navigable  basin  with  27  gravel  shoals  and  one  light  rocky  ledge.  At  Bori  a harrier  of 
roek,  one  mile  and  795  feet  broad,  that  might  be  removed  at  a cost  of  £160  (Ra.  1600); 
then  to  Prakdsha  a second  basin,  58  miles  and  1576  feet  long,  with  36  shoals  and  nine 
ledges  of  rook,  but  none  large  enough  to  stop  a boat.  At  Prak^sha  a barrier  one  mile 
and  3020  feet  broad  wonld  coat  to  (Hear  £250  (Rs.  2500)  ; then  a third  stretch  20  miles 
and  2143  feot  with  fewer  shoals,  but  slightly  more  rocks.  Last  of  all,  in  the  extreme 
west,  the  Haranphdl  or  Bccr^s  Leap,  a wild  narrow  rocky  passage  that  would  coat 
£1730  (Rs.  17|300)  to  clear. 
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bank  are  Bmallj  and  of  little  nee  for  irrigation  or  for  other  purposes. 
They  have  the  peculiarity  that  near  the  hills  and  again  for  several 
miles  before  they  fall  into  the  T^pti,  their  atream^s  flow  throughout 
the  yearj  while  in  a middle  belt  the  water,  during  the  fair  season, 
passes  underground  leaving  the  bed  perfectly  dry.  The  streams  on 
the  left  bank  draining  much  wider  tracts  of  country  are  of  greater 
sise  and  consequence-  Except  the  Puma,  which  from  the  south-east 
falls  into  the  Tapti  about  sixteen  miles  after  it  enters  the  district, 
and  the  V^ghur,  about  twenty  miles  further  west  after  a winding 
course  of  about  forty  miles  from  the  S^tm^la  hills  near  Ajanta>  all 
the  l^t  bank  streams  have  their  sources  among  the  Sahyddri  hills. 
In  their  character  and  course  the  Sahyadri  streams  have  much  in 
common-  Starting  hemmed  in  by  spurs  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
line  of  the  Sahyddris,  they  pass  east,  until,  as  the  hills  sink  into  the 
Khandesh  plain,  they  are  free  to  fallow  the  natural  line  of  drainage, 
and  turn  north  to  the  T4pti,  Of  these  there  are  four  chief  streams, 
the  Grima  falling  into  the  Tdpti  about  twenty- five  miles  below  the 
V^ghur,  the  Bori  about  twenty  miles  further  west,  then  after  about 
six  miles  the  P4njhra,  and  the  Borai  a smaller  stream  about  twelve 
miles  further* 

The  Giena,  rising  in  the  western  hills  of  the  Kalvan  sub-division  of 
N^ikj  and  fed  by  streams  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Chdindor 
or  Saptashring  range,  after  a course  of  about  150  miles,  falls  into  the 
T^pti  near  l^^ander*  Its  course  lies  in  nearly  equal  parts  in  N4sik 
and  Khdndesh*  Passing  through  WTdsik  almost  in  a straight  line 
eastwards,  in  Khandesh  its  course  changes  to  north-east,  till,  near 
Jalgaon,  it  bends  north  and  then  north-west  flowing  for  several 
miles  with  many  windings  almost  parallel  to  the  Tapti*  In 
Khandesh,  except  in  one  or  two  places  where  it  is  hemmed  in  by  rocky 
hills,  the  Grirna,  over  a broad  sandy  bed,  flows  through  a well  tilled 
valley  gradually  spreading  into  the  great  central  plain.  Its  waters, 
both  in  f^asik  and  Khandesh,  are  much  used  for  irrigation*  In 
N^ik  lately  repaired  dams  and  channels  water  many  of  its  upland 
valleys,  and  in  Khdndesh,  from  Rahdl  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Ch^lisgaon,  the  J^mda  canals  stretch  east  for  about  twenty-seven 
miles  on  the  left  and  twelve  miles  on  the  right  bank. 

The  Boei,  with  a course  of  about  sixty  miles,  rising  in  the 
M^egaon  sub-division  of  Nasik,  enters  Khandesh  about  fifteen 
miles  north  of  the  Girna.  Por  about  twenty-five  miles  it  keeps  an 
easterly  course,  and  then,  with  rather  a sudden  turn,  flows  north 
for  about  twenty-five  miles,  where,  taking  another  bend,  it  sets  to 
the  north-west  falling  into  the  T^pti  about  twenty  miles  below 
the  Girna.  Bike  the  Girna,  in  its  upland  valleys,  the  waters  of  the 
Bori  are  much  used  for  irrigation* 

^ The  PA.NJHRA  rises  in  Pimpalner  from  the  crest  of  the  SahyMri 
hills,  and  after  flowing  east  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  is  from  the 
west  joined  by  the  Kdn.  Then,  between  ranges  of  wild  basalt  hills, 
it  keeps  east  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  passing  Dhulia  on  the 
right*  About  five  miles  below  Dhulia,  it  takes  a sharp  turn  to  the 
north,  and  for  the  last  twenty  of  its  eighty  miles,  runs  north, 
falling  into  the  T4pti  near  Thdlner,  about  five  miles  west  of  the  Bori! 
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lo  former  times,  the  entire  upper  couraea  of  the  Pan  j hr  a and  its 
tributary  the  were  a aucceasion  of  dams  and  canala*  In  the 

years  of  misrule  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  many 
fell  out  of  repair  i but  steady  progress  has  of  late  been  made  in 
bringing  neskrly  all  of  them  into  order- 

The  Borai,  the  last  stream  of  any  size  that  passes  east  from  the 
Sahy^dris,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  the  Pfinjhra,  flows  east  for 
about  forty  miles,  and  then  passing  north  for  ten  miles  falls  into 
the  Tdpti  about  twelve  miles  below  Th41ner-  Like  the  Bori  and 
the  P^njhra  its  waters  in  the  upland  yalleya  are  much  used  for 
irrigation* 

The  NarbadAj  for  about  forty-five  miles,  skirts  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  district.  Its  chief  connection  with  Khdndesh  is  that  it  has 
been  lately  (1877)  found  useful  in  carrying  timber  to  the  coast.  It 
was  thought  that  the  channel  was  too  rocky  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  timber.  But  in  April  and  May  1877,  though  the  river  was 
unusually  low,  a flotilla  of  625  logs  and  6000  rafters  was,  after  a 
montb^s  passage,  safely  and  without  accident  floated  from  the  north- 
east of  Akr£ni  to  Broaoh,  where  it  fetched  more  than  three  times 
the  amount  spent  on  felling,  dragging,  and  floating  it  down. 

Of  six  floods,  in  1822,  1829,  1837,  1872,  1875,  and  1876,  some 
details  have  been  obtained  In  1822,  at  an  estimated  loss  of  J£25,000 
(Rs.  2,50,000),  sixty -five  Tapti  villages  were  entirely,  and  fifty  were 
partly  washed  away*  In  1829,  in  Nan  durbar,  for  three  miles  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tapti  the  country  was  flooded.  The  land  was 
under  water  for  three  days,  and  much  of  it  was  injured  by  a thick 
deposit  of  sand  and  gravel.^  In  1 8S7,  in  the  same  flood  (29th  August) 
that  did  such  damage  in  Surat,  several  villages  built  on  the  lower  or 
yellow  soil  bank  of  the  T^pti  were  swept  away.  The  destruction  of  life 
and  property  was  great,  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  that  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  were  left  destitute.  As  almost  all  the  villages 
on  the  lower  hank  suffered  and  many  were  entirely  swept  away,  the 
new  villages  were  in  several  cases  built  on  the  black  soil  of  the  higher 
bank  which  had  not  been  flooded.  In  1872,  on  Sunday  the  Ihth 
September,  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Gima  and  the  Pdnjhra 
suffered  from  a severe  flood.  At  Dhulia,  on  the  Panjhra,  the 
rain  began  to  fall  steadily  about  noon  on  Friday  the  13th,  and 
continued  heavily  the  whole  of  Saturday  and  the  greater  part  of 
Sunday.  Before  Sunday  morning  the  river  was  m very  high  flood, 
sweeping  over  the  Agra  road  bridge,  carrying  away  the  solid  stone 
parapet  and  the  whole  of  the  roadway,  and  in  Dhulia  destroying 
500  houses  chiefly  in  the  division  of  the  town  known  as  Briggs^ 
Peth*  A rest-house  close  to  the  bridge,  built  at  a cost  of  £200 
(Rs.  2000),  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  another  was  much  damaged. 
The  village  of  Devpur  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  entirely 
disappeared,  and  one  man,  a Gosavi,  was  drowned.  A telegraph  post 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  Dhulia  side,  was  washed  away  and 
communication  stopped.  At  seven  in  the  morning  the  flood  was  at 
its  highest,  standing  about  forty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
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bed*  About  three  hours  later  it  began  to  fall  and  by  noon  most  of  the 
water  in  the  town  bad  subsided.  On  the  Gima^  rain  began  about 
midnight  of  the  13th  (Friday)  and  continued  till  eleven  on  the 
night  of  the  14th,  when  a violent  hurricane  set  in.  About  eleven  on 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  Gima  began  to  overflow,  and  the  nuod 
increased  till,  about  half- past  nine  that  night,  the  water  was  ten 
feet  higher  than  it  had  ever  been  known  to  rise.  Of  152  village 
damaged  by  the  flood,  fifty- six  were  altogether  destroyed.  Ui 
the  whole  number  fifty  were  on  the  P^njhra,  thirty- two  of  them  in 
Dhulia,  six  in  Virdel,  and  twelve  in  Amalner.  The  remaining  102 
were  on  the  Girna,  forty  of  them  in  Pechora,  thirty -six  in  jErandol, 
and  twenty-six  in  Ch^lisgaon.  A vast  amount  of  property  both 
movable  and  immovable  was  lost.  Numbers  of  dams,  h<x*7idhcLT(iSj  and 
water  channels,  pdts^  and  several  large  ponds,  watering  thousands  of 
fields,  were  either  completely  destroyed  or  badly  damaged.  Exclusive 
of  damage  to  soil,  trees,  crops,  and  public  works,  the  flood  was 
calcnlated  to  have  caused  a loss  of  more  than  £160,000  (R^*  16,00,000). 
Besides  Bhils  and  other  forest  tribes,  5493  families  were  left 
destitute.  For  the  first  five  or  six  days,  they  were  supported  by 
private  charity,  those  in  and  around  Dhulia  receiving  some  help  in 
the  shape  of  grain  from  the  balance  of  the  Rh^ndesh  rice  fund.*'  As 
reports  of  distress  began  to  come  in  from  diflerent  parts  of  the 
district,  a public  meeting  was  held  at  Dhulia,  and  a relief  fond 
committee  formed.  Government  placed  at  the  Collector's  disposal 
£2000  (Rs.  20,000),  £500  (Rs.  5000)  to  be  distributed  free,  and 
£ 1500  (Ra-  1 5,000),  to  which  a further  sum  of  £1 0,000  (Rs*  1,00,000) 
was  afterwards  added,  to  be  given  in  advances,  Private 

subscriptions  amounted  to  as  much  as  £3543  10^.  (Rs,  35,435). 
Of  this  sum  £3489  10^,  (Ra.  34,895)  wore  distributed  among  1492 
families,  and  £60  (Rs,  600)  were  spent  in  charity  by  the  Collector,  and 
£6973  18s,  (Rs.  69,739)  were  advanced  to  1164  persons.  On  the 
6th  July  1875  a sudden  local  rainfall  so  swelled  the  Amndvati, 
a tributary  of  the  T^pti,  that  it  flooded  the  town  of  Shir  pur,  the 
water  in  places  standing  six  feet  deep,  injuring  fifty-two  houses  and 
destroying  property  of  the  estimated  value  of  £3200  (Rs,  32,000). 
On  the  5th  September  1876,  the  back  water  from  a heavy  flood  in 
the  Tdpti  overflowed  its  tritotaries,  the  Gima,  the  Anjani,  and  the 
Arun^vati,  causing  much  damage  to  crops. 

Save  in  Nia^mpur  in  the  west  where  there  is  great  scarcity,  the 
district  is  on  tlie  whole  fairly  supplied  with  surface  water.  Many 
of  the  chief  streams  flow  during  almost  the  whole  year,  but  most 
are  unfit  for  drinking,  as  near  grillages  and  towns  their  beds  are  used 
as  latrines,  and  their  water  is  often  polluted  by  the  soaking  of  hemp 
and  other  fibrous  plants.  For  the  storage  of  water  there  were,  in 
1876,  3600  ponds  and  reservoirs,  of  which  four  were  lakes  of 
considerable  size.  Much  has  lately  been  done  by  sinking  wells  to 
improve  the  supply  of  drinking  water.  The  1879-80  returns  give 
28,137  wells,  928  of  them  with  and  27,209  without  steps,  and 
ninety-seven  water-lifts,  dkekudis^ 


^ This  was  what  remained  of  a former  grant  by  the  late  Mr.  Ruetamji  JamBetji 
Jijibhai,  of  Eombay,  for  the  relief  of  famine. 
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Except  tbe  Tapti  and  the  Puma  whoae  banks  are  too  highj  from 
almost  all  of  the  western  streams  irrigation  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Dams,  handhdr^^  have  been  built  in  great 
numbers  especially  in  Pimpalner  and  Dhulia.  They  are  chiefly  found 
on  the  upper  portions  of  the  streams,  as,  near  the  Titpti,  the  river  beds 
become  too  deep  for  their  construction.  Three  large  lakes  have  been 
built  or  restored  for  irrigation al  purposes  y one  at  Hart^a,  two  miles 
from  Edlabad  in  Bhtisdval,  covering  an  area  of  440  acres ; another 
known  as  the  Mnkti  lake,  three  miles  from  IDhulia,  covering  an 
area  of  510  acres  ; and  a third  at  Mhasva,  a mile  and  a half  from 
Pdrola,  covering  an  area  of  420  acres.  Besides  these  there  is  the  old 
Gondur  lake  with  a smaller  one  near  it  called  Yaribhokar,  four 
miles  north-west  of  Dhulia,  and  the  remains  of  two  other  ponds, 
one  of  them  known  as  Boyd^s  pond,  in  the  Dhulia  village  lands. 
The  upper  Mehrun  lake,  built  by  the  Jalgaon  municipality  at  a 
cost  of  £7400  (Bs.  74,000)  and  covering  an  area  of  about  151  acres, 
supplies  tbe  town  with  good  and  plentiful  water.  All  those 
ponds  are  f orated  by  earthen  embankments  and  provided  with 
sluices.  Of  vUlage  ponds,  those  at  Parola,  Dharangaon,  Handurb^ir, 
Ton  dap  ur,  and  Mhasvad  are  most  remarkable. 

All  the  varieties  of  soil  that  come  under  each  of  the  three  orders, 
black  hdlij  red  mdlj  and  stony  ha/rad^  are  found  in  this  district. 
The  central  belt  of  the  wide  T4pti  valley,  about  half  of  the  whole 
area,  consists  either  of  a black  alluvial  clay  highly  retentive  of 
moisture,  or  of  a loam  overlying  a stratum  of  yellowish  clay  of  good 
depth-  On  this  deposit  soil,  which  for  richness  cannot  be  surpassed, 
wheat  is  extensively  grown,  in  some  places  from  year  to  year, 
without  the  aid  of  manure  or  change  of  crop.  Skirting  this  rich 
tract  along  the  base  of  the  Satpud^s  where  the  level  is  somewhat 
higher,  the  soil  is  inferior,  and  in  the  higher  ridges  almost 
disappears.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  land  is  much 
cut  by  deep  ravines,  the  soil  is  mixed  or  overlaid  with  lime  nodules, 
and  in  some  places  the  surface  soil  is  entirely  washed  away,  with 
exceptional  patches  or  strips  of  rich  alluvial  deposit.  On  the 
south-east,  red  soil,  including  brown  and  grey^  predominates  with 
patches  of  coarse  black  overlying  trap,  deteriorating  towards  the 
south-west,  where  it  is  found  of  less  depth,  most  of  it  light  and 
friable,  much  mixed  with  gravel  or  lime  nodules. 

Compared  with  other  Bombay  districts,  Khfcdesh  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  tracts  of  arable  waste.  The  chief  of  these  are  Pal 
among  the  Satpudas  to  the  north  of  Raver,  Amba  in  Shirpur, 
Dhauli  in  Ohopda,  and  Navdpur  and  other  ti’acta  in  Pimpalner, 
Once  highly  tilled,  they  are  now  covered  with  brushwood,  and 
have  become  so  unhealthy  that,  from  September  to  February,  hardly 
any  one  but  Bhils  and  other  forest  tribes  can  live  in  them. 

The  geology  of  fCh^desh  has  been  examined  only  as  far  south 
as  the  T^pti.  This,  a strip  of  varying  breadth  between  the  T4pti 
and  the  SatpudHs,  is  chiefly  covered  by  alluvium.  Trap,  the  only 


' Momoira  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India^  VI.  Fart  HI.  124,  182- 189. 
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other  formatioiij  forms  the  hills  and  shows  here  and  there  in  the 
deeper  rayines.  The  streams  running^  from  the  S^tpnd^s  hare  no 
infra- trappean  pebbles,  Trap  probably  occurs  here  and  there  in 
the  bed  of  the  Tdpti,  as  in  many  places  to  the  souths  trap  rock  rises 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  stream-  Though  alluvium  stretches 
for  some  fifteen  mi  lea  north,  the  rock  appears  near  Bhusdval  where 
the  railway  bridge  crosses  the  Td^pti-  About  five  miles  from 
Burh^^npur,  and  about  a mil©  north -Feast  of  the  village  of  Chnlkhan, 
there  is  a singular  compact  patch  of  limestone  about  fifty  feet  long, 
It  shows  no  signs  of  -crystallization  and  appears  to  contain  no  fossils. 
At  one  end  there  is  a white  sandy  rock,  like  decomposed  gneiss, 
etanding  on  end  as  if  part  of  a vertical  bed*  But  as  it  contains  rounded 
grains  it  is  probably  sandstone*  'This  mass  of  sedimentary  rock  is 
evidently  a portion  of  some  infra^trappean  formation,  very  probably 
Lameta  or  Bdgh,  either  brought  up  by  a dyke  or  included  in  a lava 
flow-  The  traps  in  the  low  rises  stretching  across  from  Burhanpur 
to  near  Raver  appear  to  dip  north  at  about  5“^*  In  the  Auer 
valley  and  near  Daulet,  north  of  Ghopda,  they  appear  to  be  horizontal, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the  Bombay  and 
Agra  road,  where,  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  leading  to  Sindva,  the 
beds  stretcb  in  distinct  horizontal  terraces*  About  Sultanpur  the 
alluTium  runs  far  up  in  a deep  bay  among  the  hills.  The  traps  of 
Turanmdl  are  nearly  horizontal-  But  contrary  to  the  general  rule, 
the  trap  ridges  lying  fui'ther  west  are  rarely  flat-topped  and  often 
ve?y  craggy.  North-west  of  Turanm^l  is  a low  east-north-eaat  dip, 
and  this,  turning  north-north-east,  continues  aa  far  as  the  Udai  river 
where  the  dip  is  about  6®,  Along  the  north  boundary  of  Khandesh 
th^  traps  have  generally  a low,  not  very  regular,  northerly  dip, 

To  the  south  ^ of  the  T^pti,  the  strangely  tilted  peaks  about  the 
Saby^dris  and  the  steep  and  deep  defiles  running  into  them  are 
very  curious  and  imposing.  The  columnar  structure  of  the  rocks  is 
peculiar  especially  on  the  range  separating  Nasik  from  Khandesh, 
The  hilly  portions  are  covered  with  a stratum  of  dark  basalt,  and 
felspar,  hornblende  and  iron  ore  are  also  present.  In  the  range  that 
passes  by  the  town  of  Nandurb^  there  is  a striking  peculiarity*  It 
runs  east  and  west  for  about  fifty  miles  and  is  composed  of  a series 
of  serrated  peaks  and  ridges,  in  some  places  disappearing,  in  others 
breaking  ofi  into  parallel  ridges,  yet  on  the  whole  maintaining  its 
course  and  peculiarity*^ 

In  Khandesh  there  are  four  hot  springs,  three,  Undbdev,  Sun^bdev 
and  Najhardev  in  Chopda,  and  the  fourth,  Vadla  in  Bhirpnr*  The 
UnAbihsv  hot  springs  lie  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Addvad  in 


* General  Report  of  the  Survey  of  India,  IS77-7S,  108. 

® Kear  the  well  known  hill  of  Bhlmergad  are  tvs^o  peaks,  Haulia  and  Jaulia.  Of 
their  origin  the  ^tory  is  that  two  brothers,  Kunbie  Tb^  caste,  one  day  working  in 
the  field  saw  a woman  coming  towards  them.  Rack  said  that  she  was  hi  a wife  and 
the  dispute  waxed  hot,  When  the  woman  came  near,  th^  found  she  was  their  sister. 
So  ashamed  were  they  of  having  called  their  &ister  their  wife,  that  they  made  a fire 
in  the  field,  and  jumping  into  it  were  both  burnt  to  death.  To  complete  the  sacrifice 
the  sistei-  jumped  in  after  them.  In  honour  of  this  Sfdf-dovotion  the  two  peaks  and  a 
tree  ejjrang  up,  ^ From  materials  siix>plied  by  Mr , J.  Pollen,  U.S. 
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Chopdaj  about  a mile  from  the  first  spur  of  the  S^tpud^Sp  Near  the 
spring-  the  rocks  are  trap^  and  the  ground  is  hard  and  black.  According 
to  the  local  legend,  the  spring  gushes  from  a hole  made  by  an 
arrow  shot  by  to  provide  water  for  the  seer  Shdi'nga,  Ponring 

in  a rapid  spring  from  the  mouth  of  a carved  head  fixed  in  a solid 
block  of  masonry  that  forms  the  lower  part  of  an  old  temple,  the 
water  flows  into  a cistern  twenty-five  feet  square*  As  the  ground 
near  the  pond  is  paved  the  source  of  the  spring  is  hard  to  trace* 
It  seems  to  gush  out  of  the  wall,  and  when  it  first  appears,  has  a 
temperature  of  140®*^  The  pond,  with  masonry  walls  and  flights 
of  steps,  lies  in  the  centre  of  a small  enclosure  surrounded  by  an 
elegant  red-brick  wall*  Within  this  enclosure  are  two  small  Hindu 
temples  and  a Brahman  rest-house*  Undbdev  was  once  held  in 
no  way  inferior  to  Trimbak  in  sanctity,  and  was  much  frequented 
especially  on  Sundays*  The  wat^  is  tasteless,  with  a peculiar  but 
not  sulphurous  smell,  and  with  no  gas*^  It  is  believed  to  cur© 
skin  diseases*®  About  eight  miles  west  of  Unabdev,  in  a narrow 
glen  formed  by  two  low  outlying  spurs  of  tbe  Satpud^,  lie  the 
SunAbdev  springs*  A broken  dam  and  a little  pool  are  all  that 
remain  of  what  must  once  have  been  a large  lake*  The  dam  is 
very  thick  and  solid,  built  of  bricks  a foot  and  a half  long  and 
from  two  to  four  inches  thick  *^  The  water  is  slightly  sulphurous 
and  of  a temperature  varying  from  85^  at  dawn  to  91*^  at  noon. 
It  is  believed  to  cure  skin  diseases*  Najhardev,  within  a mile  or 
two  of  Sundbdev,  has  a hot  spring  flowing  into  a built  pool.  The 
water  has  a slightly  sulphurous  taste  and  varies  in  temperature 
from  lOO'^  at  dawn  to  lOu  at  noon*  Near  the  source  of  the  Tori, 
A'bout  two  miles  north  of  "Vadla  in  Shirpur,  is  another  hot  spring. 
The  water  flows  out  of  tho  bank  into  a seven  feet  square  brick 
trough* 

The  only  notice  that  has  been  traced  of  an  earthquake  was  a 
shock,  with  an  apparent  motion  from  east  to  west,  felt  in  Yayal  on 
the  4th  April  1854.^ 

The  Elhdndesh  seasons  are  the  rainy  months  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  of  October,  the  cold  months  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  February,  and  the  hot  months  from  the 


' The  temperature  in  the  part  of  tho  pool  furthoat  from  the  spring  is  ICKF, 

® In  the  block  of  masonry  built  over  the  spring  is  a shrine^  and  conaiected  with  it 
hy  narrow  paasage,  a chamber  with  some  pieces  of  brick  and  painted  atone, 

^ In  1854,  analysis  showed  chloride  of  sodium,  chloride  of  ma^esium,  chloride  of 
calcium,  snlphata  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  magnesia,  nitrate  cf  lime, 
carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  silica,  total  solids  2 '4, 
The  temperature  at  its  source  was  139®,  and  the  specific  gravity,  at  60®,  1000 "5*  Trans. 
Bom.  Med.  and  Phy*  Soc.  (1859),  V,  248, 

^ Of  these  bricks,  the  story  goes  that  in  old  titnes  a Musdm^ix  agent  of  the 
Nimbdlkar,  in  charge  of  a village  near,  used  tho  bricks  to  build  a well,  and  as  a 
curse  the  villagers  were  attacked  Iw  guineaworm,  Tho  village  was  deserted  and 
remained  empty  till  it  was  re-pe^led  in  1835,  Some  time  after  when  the  people  used 
the  bricks  in  building  a village  omcc,  cAd. refit,  fever  and  dysentery  at  once  Tbroke  out, 
and  once  more  drove  off  the  people.  Though  now  re- peopled,  nota  single  hovi so  or  hut 
has  been  built  within  the  viuage  onclosvtre.  The  common  belief  is  that  the  bricks 
are  RAm^s,  and  that  any  one  touching  them  fails  under  his  wrath* 

= Bom.  Gov*  Seh  XCm.  .I20* 
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middle  of  February  to  tbo  middle  of  June.  From  variety  of  heightj 
positioBj  and  charaoterj  the  climate  varies  gxeatly  in  different  parts  of 
the  district.  In  the  western  hills  and  f crests j the  rainfall  from  the 
south-west  monsoon  is  heavy^  and  in  the  Satpudds  the  supply  is  also 
considerable.  But  over  much  of  the  centre  and  south  the  fall  is 
scanty  and  uncertain^,  and  in  few  seasons  it  is  in  all  parts  sufficient. 
Throughout  TChi^.ndeah  it  is  less  than  in  the  Southern  Mar^tha 
Country,  and  little  if  at  all  greater  than  in  the  Deccan,  D hull  a, 
removed  from  the  extremes  of  scarce  and  of  abundant  rainfall, 
had,  during  the  twenty -nine  years  ending  1879,  an  average  supply 
of  21 '78  inches,  the  amount  varying  from  10' 94  in  1871  to  35*92  in 
1878.  The  following  table  gives  the  yearly  returns  : 


Dhului  Hain/allf  IS5I  - JS79t 


Vbar. 

InoTica. 

CentB. 

JTi&C9. 

CsnfiG. 

Ybah. 

Inches. 

Cents, 

1B51  ... 

21 

9^ 

1891 

27 

14 

1871  ... 

10 

94 

1S5S  ... 

19 

69 

1352  „. 

1873  ... 

50 

85 

1S53  ... 

19 

04 

1993  ... 

16 

34 

1878  ... 

30 

94 

1854 

30 

14 

ISM  ... 

11 

IS 

18T4  ... 

20 

94 

18^5  ... 

14 

50 

ieo5  ... 

18 

94 

1876 

20 

90 

1&56  ... 

25 

12 

1868 

14 

28 

1876  ... 

13 

14 

1957 

24 

9-2 

16M  ... 

88 

1877  ... 

25 

19 

1B5S 

21 

69 

189B  ... 

31 

76 

1878  ... 

35 

92 

18{i9 

24 

ai 

1869 

82 

07 

3870  ... 

20 

71 

laco  ... 

22 

04 

1670 

20 

53 

Except  from  Dhulia  rain  returns  are  not  available  up  to  date. 
Mr.  Chambers  supplies^  the  following  averages  for  the  eleven  years 
ending  1871  : 

Khdndesh  Ra^fall,  1861^1371* 


Average  Rainfall. 

Averag-e  Rainfall . 

Btatios. 

Yearly. 

June  to 
September, 

Station. 

Yearly. 

Juno  to 
September. 

NanduTbdr  ...  ... 

VlrdeL 

Am  airier  

E;rarTidal  ...  

^uBirabac] 

22^33 

2a'80 

27’62 

26^49 

25-46 

20-85 

16-25 

22-74 

22^01 

22-89 

Bhueaval 

JAimncr  ...  ... 

PAchorft  ...  ..T 

Ch^ljaqraon  ... 

22-11 

26-76 

30’95 

28-73 

18-72 
21*60 
0B-47 
‘ 33-00 

The  cold  season,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  February,  is,  except  on  cloudy  days,  pleasant  and  bracing.  At 
Dhulia,  in  the  eight  years  ending  1879,  December  and  January  were 
the  coldest  months  with  average  minimoms  of  52°  and  extreme 
jninimums  of  40°  and  41°.  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  June,  except  the  west,  the  whole  of  Khandesh  is  subject  to 
an  extreme  of  dry  heat.  At  Dhulia,  during  the  eight  years  ending 
1879,  May  was  the  hottest  month  with  an  average  maximum  of 
106°  and  an  extreme  maximum  of  111°.  In  the  Satpndfe  the 
heat  is  somewhat  tempered  by  the  forests,  but  below  the  Sdtpud^, 
especially  in  the  east,  the  T^pti  valley  is  the  hottest  part  of 
the  district,  sometimes  still  and  stifling,  at  other  times  with 
burning  winds  blowing  far  into  the  night  with  the  thermometer  at 


^ Chambers'  Metearology  184,  213. 
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from.  105“  to  115°.  To  the  south  and  west,  the  T^ti  plain,  though 

still  subject  to  the  hot  wind,  is  a little  cooler.  In  the  west  the 
upland  valleys  of  the  Panjhraand  other  streaniSj  aot  less  than  1500 
feet  above  the  sea  and  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain^  havGj  even  in  the  hottest  seasoOj  cool  and  bracing  nights, 
and  are  hardly  ever  visited  by  hot  winds*  In  these  uplands, 
European  ladies  and  children  have  in  tents  passed  the  whole  hot 
season  in  full  comfoi^t  and  health. 

As  regards  the  general  health  of  the  people  the  hot  weather  ia 
the  most  healthy,  and  the  cold  weather  the  most  unhealthy  season. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather,  the  dryingof  the  ground  broods 
much  malaria,  and  later  on,  the  great  daily  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  very  trying.  Different  parts  of  the  district  vary  greatly 
in  healthiness.  The  east  and  centre,  though  from  the  extreme  dry 
heat  of  the  hot  weather  and  the  sultry  dampness  of  the  rainy 
season  trying  to  Europeans,  are  for  the  natives  generally  healthy. 
On  the  other  hand,  except  in  the  hot  season,  the  west,  especially  the 
Pimpalner  and  Nan  durbar  sub- divisions,  is  deadly  to  Europeans  and 
natives  alike.  Even  the  Bhils,  until  the  beginning  of  the  hot  weather, 
suffer  severely  from  fever  and  ague,  and  so  greatly  does  the 
climate  affect  them,  that  the  mamlatd^rs  and  other  officials  have 
from  time  to  time  to  be  changed  to  more  healthy  stations.  For 
new-comers  the  air  is  not  safe  till  the  middle  of  March,  and  cases 
of  fever  have  been  known  even  in  April  and  May. 

During  the  last  eight  years  the  thermometer  readings  in  the  shade 
have  ranged  as  follows 


Dhulia  r/termOTMSter  Jl^adingSj  187^-1879, 


Feby, 

Mareb. 

April. 

May, 

June. 

July. 

Extreme  Eiia.x1miim  ...  

94 

lOS 

10i> 

Ill 

111 

110 

100 

Extreme  mmlmuiii  

41 

*& 

47 

61 

70 

CD 

70 

Muaq  dally  maxima  ... 

86 

90 

99 

104 

108 

98 

90 

Mean  daily  minima  ■■■ 

52 

56 

84 

73 

7S 

76 

74 

Mean  daily  range  ...  

34 

34 

35 

31 

2S 

22 

16 

l>ry-biilb  bhermometer  at  7 A-M,  meana  ... 

57 

81 

70 

77 

83 

60 

76 

Wet^bvlb  tbei'mometer  at  7 a.m  ... 

53 

54 

80 

60 

70 

74 

73 

Aiigt. 

Septr. 

1 Octr. 

Havr. 

Deer. 

Yearly 

meaTiD. 

Extreme  maximum  ...  ..* 

100 

100 

99 

05 

, 95 

IDO 

Extreme  minimum  ...  ... 

67 

83 

62 

39 

40 

58 

Mean  daily  maxliua  ...  ...  ... 

84 

87 

92 

89 

36 

92 

Mean  daily  minima  ...  ...  ...  ... 

73 

71  , 

04 

56 

C2 

66 

Mean  daily  range 

11 

10 

25 

33 

34 

26 

Dry- bulb  tbenDometer  at  7 a.  14.  means 

76 

74 

80 

84 

53 

70 

Wet-bulb  tbermometer  at  7 a,m.  ... 

71 

71 

65 

67 

63 

63 

' According  to  Mr,  Chambi^rs,  at  Dhulia  tbe  yearly  mean  is  80*  S',  and  the  range 
between  the  greatest  and  least  monthly  means  21°. 
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Khandesh  has  little  mineral  wealth.  Trap  rock  is  found 
every wherej  and  though  much  of  it  is  friable  and  useless  save  for 
road-mendingj  there  is  plenty  of  stone  good  enough  for  ordinary 
bnilding  purposes.  The  best  quarry  in  the  district  is  one  in  the  bed 
of  the  Vaghur  river  near  BhusavaL  It  is  conveniently  placedj  and 
has  been  much  used  for  railway  works  - There  is  no  good  limestone 
handy  for  workingj  hut  in  all  black  soil,  except  in  the  deep  alluvial 
lands  of  the  Tapti  valley,  the  small  nodular  limestone  known  as 
kanhar  is  abundant,  and  yields  excellent  lime.  Gravel,  useful  for 
ordinary  road  purposes,  is  found  all  over  the  district.  Clay,  for 
brickmakingj  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  but  the  Khandesh 
potters  and  brickmakers  are  not  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of 
their  work. 

Khandesh  is  one  of  the  largest  forest  districts  in  the  Presidency- 
Its  Government  reserves,  stretching  over  2326  square  miles  or  2 2 '3 
per  cent  of  the  entire  area,  lie  chiefly  in  the  hilly  country  in  the 
west,  along  the  SAtpuda  hills  in  the  north,  and  in  the  rough  land  near 
the  south-east  corner*  Besides  these  main  ranges,  Khandesh,  except 
in  the  central  plain,  is  full  of  low  hills,  unsuited  for  tillage,  and 
these,  at  present  bare  even  of  brushwood,  have  been  made  over  to 
T"  the  forest  department  to  be  re-clothed  with  trees.  Of  the  whole 
forest  area,  1612  square  miles  have  been  declared  to  be  reserved  forests 
and  714  protected  forests  under  chapters  II,  and  IV*  of  the  Forest 
> Act,®  Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  increasing  the  area 
under  conservation  by  transferring  to  the  forest  department  some  of 
the  waste  lands  which  have  hitherto  been  held  available  for  grazing 
and  to  meet  the  demand  for  land  to  cultivate, 


1 Fxcept  the  Forest  Section  contributed  by  Mr.  G,  K,  Bctbam  A^istant 
Conservator  of  Forests,  and  the  Wild  Animals  Section  contributed  by  Major  O.  Prohyii 
District  Super  intended  t of  Police,  this  chapter  is  the  work  of  Mr.  W*  Kameay,  C.S. 

> ® Under  the  Forest  Act  (VII,  of  1878),  GoTenaineiit  (aection  3)  constitute  any 

forest  land  or  waste  land,  which  is  the  property  of  Gfovernnient,  or  over  which 
Government  has  proprietary  rights,  or  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  forest 
produce  of  which  Government  is  entitled,  a reserved  forest ; and  Government  may 
(section  28)  declare  to  be  a protected  forest,  any  forest  land  or  waste  land,  which  is 
not  included  in  a reserved  forest,  but  which  is  the  property  of  Government,  or 
over  which  Government  has  proprieta^  rights,  or  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
forest  produce  of  which  Government  is  entitled.  Reserved  forests  are  under  strict 
conservancy,  and  as  a rule  are  not  hurdened  by  rights.  The  chapter  regarding 
protected  forests,  while  giving  power  to  reserve  any  class  of  trees,  provides,  among 
other  things,  for  the  exercise  of  rights  to  grass  and  wood,  for  permitting  traders  to 
cut  timber  on  the  license  system,  and  for  the  clearing  and  breaking  up  of  land  for 
cultivation  and  other  purposes* 
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Before  the  opening  of  the  Grr  eat  Indian  Peninaula  Bail  way  (1860), 
the  Khdndesh  timber  supplies  were  so-  distant  from  any  great 
market  and  had  to  be  brought  through  so  difficult  a country,  that 
they  were  in  little  demand.  With  the  opening  of  the  railway 
matters  changed.  In  making  the  line,  much  timber  was  wanted, 
and  the  forests,  handed  over  to  contractors,  were  destroyed  without 
care  or  system^ 

In  1863,  Khdndesh  and  Ahmednagar  were  made  the  joint  charge 
of  a European  officer.  For  Khandesh  an  office  and  executive 
establishment  of  two  clerks,  three  inspectors,  three  head  foresters, 
and  fifteen  foresters,  at  a total  monthly  cost  of  £35  (Rs.  350),  was 
also  sanctioned.  In  1870,  Dr.  Brandis,  who  in  Ms  tour  through 
Bombay  was  unable  to  visit  Khandesh,  confined  his  proposals  to  the 
suggestion  that  a district  forest  officer  should  be  appointed.  Since 
then  the  Rh^ndesh  forests  have  formed  a separate  charge.  The 
present  establishment,  at  a monthly  cost  of  £75  Ss.  (Rs.  754), 
includes  four  writers,  three  messengers,  four  rangers,  eleven 
foresters,  and  seventeen  forest  guards.  A supplemental  temporary 
establishment  is  also  entertained. 

Since  1870,  the  work  of  marking  out  forest  reserves  has  been 
steadily  pressed  on.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  season  (1878-79), 
nineteen  reserves  with  a total  area  of  1,028,623  acres  have  been 
surveyed  and  marked  by  permanont  boundary  pillars.  Besides  these 
reserves,  several  small  isolated  bdhhuly  Acacia  arabica,  meadows, 
Icuranfi^  in  J^mner,  Bhus^val,  and  Nasirabad,  have  been  demarcated, 
brining  the  total  forest  area  to  1,031,889  acres  or  1612  square  miles. 
The  Bhils,  who  always  prefer  the  life  of  roving  woodmen  to  that  off 
settled  husbandmen,  are  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  forming j 
extensive  reserved  forests  in  the  S^tpudas.  In  the  tracts  chosen  in^ 
other  parts  of  the  district  there  is  little  or  no  tillage. 

No  further  demarcation  has  been  effected  since  March  1879,  when 
a notification  was  published  in  the  Government  Gazette,  declaring 
1612  square  miles  to  b©  reserved  forest  and  714  square  miles  to  b© 
protected  forest  under  Act  YII.  of  1878.  A settlement  officer  is 
now  engaged  in  inquiring  into  and  disposing  of  the  rights  which  exist 
in  these  lands,  in  ascertaining  what  privileges  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  to  permit  to  be  exorcised  in  these  lands, 
in  considering  what  portion  if  any  of  the  lands  declared  to  b© 
protected  forest  can  be  removed  into  the  category  of  reserved  forest, 
and  in  determining  how  far  it  will  be  possible  to  include  in  forest 
the  waste  lands  which  have  hitherto  been  held  available  for  grazing 
and  to  provide  for  the  spread  of  tillage. 

Before  1879,  of  the  1,003,190  acres  under  forest  conservancy, 
726,512  were  included  in  first,  and  273,412  in  second  class  reserves. 
The  remaining  3266  acres  were  small  bdbfitU  meadows.  Under 
instructions  conveyed  in  the  late  Governor,  Sir  Richard  Templets 
minute  (4th  June  1878),  and  acting  on  the  suggestions  of  the 
Rlhandesh  forest  committee  which  met  in  Poona  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  1878  rains,  the  following  additions  and  changes  have  been  made. 
All  first  class  reserves,  all  hdbhul  meadows,  and  all  second  class 
reserves  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Satpud^s,  have  been  notified 
B 411—3 
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as  resorred  forests.  It  is  intended  that  about  454,718  acres  of 
reserved  and  protected  forests,  wa^te  lands,  and  g^raas  meadows 
should  be  added,  and  24,253  acres  of  occupied  land  taken  for  forest 
purposes-  More  land  is  available,  but  the  outlying  villages  of  the 
!Piuipaliier  and  ^^^andnrb^  sub-divisions,  where  forest  land  is  chiefly 
foaud,  cannot  at  present  be  taken  up-  The  grass  meadows 
greatly  in  size,  value,  and  general  snrroundings-  Some  are  well 
defined  isolated  tracts  of  good  land,  in  every  way  fit  for  growing 
timber.  Others  are  village  uplands  broken  here  and  there  by  tilled 
lands.  The  latter,  of  no  great  value  and  hitherto  not  under  forest 
management,  have  been  proposed  as  protected  forests-  In  alienated 
and  unaurveyed  villages,  some  tracts  have  been  included  in  the 
sanctioned  reserved  forests,  -A.s  the  area  of  those  outside  the  regular 
forests  cannot  be  fixed,  they  have  not  been  included  in  the  general 
return.  Many  single  survey  numbers  and  small  waste  patches  along 
river  banks  will,  as  recommended  by  the  forest  committee,  also 
be  chosen.  It  is  also  intended  to  choose,  and  recommend  for 
notification  as  protected  forests,  timber -cove  red  land  lying  along 
the  base  of  the  B^tpuda  hills  in  B4vda,  Chop  da,  and  Shirpur. 
Until  all  these  changes  have  been  made,  the  final  total  forest  area 
cannot  be  accurately  fi.xed. 

Though  want  of  conservancy,  combined  with  the  peculiar  habits 
of  the  hill  tribes,  has  greatly  reduced  the  supply  of  the  more 
valuable  kinds  of  timber,  the  Khdndesh  forests  will  in  time  become 
valuable.  At  present  the  better  sorts  of  timber  are  almost  entirely 
obtained  from  the  territory  of  the  Mehv^s  chiefs  in  the  west  and 
north-west  of  the  district.  The  forests  of  Kh4ndesh  proper  are 
nnable  to  supply  even  the  local  demand. 

The  twenty  Khandesh  forest  reserves  may  be  roughly  brought 
under  three  groups.  In  the  north  a series  of  forests  stretching 
along  the  line  of  the  Sd^tpudds  from  Akr4ni  in  the  extreme  north- 
west to  S^vda  in  the  east ; in  the  south-east  and  south,  parts  of  the 
north  slopes  of  the  Sdtmal^s  and  some  outlying  low  hill  ranges  and 
river  banks  j and  in  the  west,  the  rough  hilly  tracts,  where  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  range  the  SaJbyadris  sweep  eastwards 
across  the  Kh4ndesh  plain.  In  the  north  or  S^tpuda  group,  lying 
between  the  T^pti  and  the  Narbada,  are  seven  forest  reserves. 
Except  scattered  open  plains  or  bare  patches,  some  of  them  of  large 
extent,  the  whole  of  the  hill  range  is  one  vast  forest.  Parts  of  it 
are  so  wild  and  lonely  that  they  cannot  be  explored  without  a guide. 
A stranger  might  be  lost  for  days  in  the  maze  of  waving  hills  clad 
with  thick  scrub  and  brushwood.  In  so  rough  a country  only  a few 
of  the  trees  repay  the  cost  of  carriage,  and  almost  all  the  most 
valuable  have  been  cut  by  Bhils  and  others,  partly  for  sale,  partly  for 
their  own  use,  and  sometimes  to  clear  the  ground  for  tillage- 
^ The  careless  and  nnsysteinatic  cutting  of  sleepers,  during  the 
making  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Hallway,  did  much  to  lessen 
the  value  of  the  forests.  Btill  almost  every  tree  known  in  Westera 
India  is  found  in  the  S^tpuda  hills,  and  when  better  means  of 
communication  have  been  opened  and  conservancy  has  secured  a fresh 
growth,  these  forests  will  be  of  very  great  value.  It  is  a peculiarity 
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of  the  Khandesh  Sdtpudds  that  the  nature  of  the  forest  varies  gi^tly 
©very  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  In  the  east^  anjan^  Hardwickia  binata^ 
and  salaij  BosT^ellia  tburiferaj  predominate  i in  Chopda  and  Shirpur, 
anjan  has  almost  disappeared,  and  teak,  Tectona  grandis,  in  good 
quantity,  though  of  no  great  size,  is  found  in  all  the  valleys.  The 
Shdhd<&  forests  are  chiefly  of  hkcdr.  Acacia  catechu,  and  lastly  in 
Akr^ni  anjaiei  re-appears  on  the  hanks  of  the  Narbada.  Elsewhere  - 
teak  ia  the  leading  tree.  The  details  of  the  seven  S^tpnda  forests, 
beginning  from  the  north-west,  are;  (1)  AkeAni-TttranmXl,  166,176  - 
acres,  in  the  mountamous  territory  of  Akr4ni,  is,  in  size  and  timber, 
one  of  the  finest  foyests  in  Xh^ndesh.  Within  its  boundaries, 
tillage  is  carried  on  to  a limited  extent.  Its  very  lonely  position, 
approached  by  only  three  paths  passable  for  baggage  animals,  saved 
it  from  destruction  when  the  railway  was  making.  Though  so  hard 
to  get  at  from  the  south,  the  Narbada  on  the  north  oflers  such  cheap 
water  carriage,  that  even  the  poorer  woods  can  be  exported  at  a 
profit.  The  experiment  of  floating  rafta  down  the  Narbada  was 
burst  tried  in  1877,  when  a consignment  of  timber  was  sent  to  Broach 
in  charge  of  a European  officer.  This  venture  has  since  been  twice 
repeated  with  fairly  successful  financial  results.  This  reserve  is 
also  being  tentatively  worked  southwards  by  VanjdriB.  Its  teak  is 
the  finest  in  Khdndesh.  (2)  TiiiOD^  41,106  acres,  though  much  cut  ^ 
into  by  tillage,  is  a splendid  mixed  forest  with  good  teak.  .Taloda, 
the  largest  Elhtodesh  timber  mart,  is  cloae  by  and  ensures  a ready  sale 
for  the  timber.  (3)  Fattepue-Amoda,  32,429^  acres,  in  the  extreme 
north-west  of  Sh^hdda,  is  chiefly  a hhair  forest.  (4)  SeXHi-OA, 
73,029-^  acres,  in  the  north-east  of  ShXhXda,  ie  a fine  compact 
block  of  forest,  yielding  much  khair  mixed  with  teak  and  the 
commoner  woods.  Though  untilled  and  unpeopled,  it  is  nearly 
everywhere  passable  by  carts.  {5}  Shiepue,  257,711  acres,  a 
continuation  of  the  ShXhdda  reserve,  has,  in  parts,  plenty  of  mature 
anjan  and  The  easiest  to  get  at  and  the  simplest  to  work 

of  the  SAtpuda  reserves,  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  former  years’' 
careless  cuttings  Almost  the  whole  can  be  reached  by  carts,  the 
Indor  high  road  passing  through  its  centre.  The  south-east  is 
watered  by  the  Aner  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  west  by  the 
numerous  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Arun^vati.  Both  the 
Aner  and  the  Arundvati  can  in  flood  float  timber.  (6)  Chopda,  47,008 
acres,  a centimiation  of  the  Shirpur  reserve,  is  a succession  of  long 
ridges  divided  by  narrow  valleys.  Most  of  it  open  to  carts  and  with 
a fair  road  to  Dhauli  in  Ohopda,  it  ie  one  of  the  best  of  the  Sdtpuda 
forests,  with  much  bamboo,  Bambusa  vulgaris,  fairly  large  teak  in 
the  valleys,  and  a good  store  of  the  Gommoner  woods.  (7)  SXvda, 
14,880-|§-  acres,  a continuation  of  the  Ohopda  reserve,  comprises 
all  the  country  included  in  the  Savda  hills.  The  soil  is  mostly  rocky 
and  poor,  and  over  the  north  and  east,  the  timber  is  almost  entirely 
the  nearly  worthless  salad.  Besides  this,  there  is  some  good  anjan, 
and  a little  teak  and  hhadr.  Near  the  Suki  river  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  bamboo. 

In  the  aouth.-east  and  south,  the  forest  area  is  small,  with  only  three 
reserves,  the  Trans- Purna,  Gondri,  and  Pdtna.  Of  these  Gondri 
and  Pdtna  are  the  only  SXtmala  forests.  Owing  to  the  narrowness 
B 411  -h- 
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of  the  rang©  the  forest  area  ia  conjGlBedto  hill  slopes  and  interaecting 
rapines.  The  details^  beginning  from  the  northj  are  : ( 1 ) T rans-Pu  rka, 
32^063-J-^  acres^  in  the  petty  diTieion  of  Edlabadj  lies  along  the  Haiti 
hills  north  of  the  Puma  and  stretches  to  the  Berdr  frontier-  It 
contains  three  distinct  forest  belts,  the  G-hodasgaon  bdbhul  wood 
fringing  the  Purna  bants,  the  Gondhni  anjan  forest,  and  the  long 
strip  of  woodland  skirting  the  hills  as  far  as  Mdrdi  on  the  Berdr 
frontier.  The  whole  of  the  reserve  is  backed  by  Nemdd  forests,  mostly 
Government,  except  the  northern  portions  which  are  partly  held  in 
grant  by  Mnsalmdn  Bhil,  or  Tadvi,  chiefs.  Its  position,  near  a fine 
river  and  between  two  railways,  makes  it  a very  valuable  reserve. 
The  chief  trees  are  and  an/art,  (2)  Gondri,  17,797^  acres, 

lies  in  Jdinner  on  the  S^tm^la  slopes  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
the  district.  It  is  rich  in  teak  rafters  and  protects  the  headwaters 
of  the  Kd,g  river.  (3)  PAtna,  32,132^  acres,  in  the  south  of  Chilis- 
gaon,  lies  along  the  north  slopes  of  the  SdtmAla  hills.  The  chief 
tree  is  anjan.  This  reserve,  though  much  damaged  in  former 
years  by  reckless  cutting  and  unchecked  gracing,  contains  a very 
valuable  supply  of  firewood.  Besides  these  there  are  two  outlying 
forest  tracts.  (1 ) Babhul  Groves,  3266  acres,  most  of  them  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  Bhusaval,  JAroner,  and  Nasirabad,  a very  valuable 
property.  (2)  JuvArdi,  5026|-g-  acres,  in  a treeless  tract  in  the  petty 
division  of  Bhadgaon,  though  grievously  misused  in  former  years 
and  still  very  thinly  clad  and  in  want  of  nursing,  has  a strong  growth 
of  young  anjan. 

In  the  west,  the  spur  of  the  Sahyddris  that  runs  to  the  south  of 
Dhulia  is  remarkable  for  the  free  growth  of  anjan.  At  present 
somewhat  bare,  it  gives  every  promise  of  yielding  valuable  timber. 
Attempts  are  being  made  to  plant  this  range  of  hills  with  teak,  but 
as  yet  the  result  is  uncertain.  The  only  other  large  and  unbroken 
forest  tract  is  in  the  low  country  to  the  extreme  west  on  the  borders 
of  the  Td^pti  and  Nesu,  near  the  GAtkwdr  and  MehvAs  territories. 
Perfectly  flat,  the  soil  is  a rich  alluvium,  and  though  they  have 
suffered  somewhat  from  overcrowding,  the  trees  are  large.  Some 
good  timber  still  remains,  bnt  the  rich  soil  and  excellent  gracing 
have  been  an  attraction  to  settlers.  Beginning  from  Laling  near 
Dhulia  and  passing  north-west,  the  eight  reserves  among  the  western 
uplands  and  hills,  are  Laling,  Borai,  Pd,n,  Amli,  South  JSTavApur,  Nesu, 
TApti,  and  Devmogra.  (1)  Baling,  7909^  acres,  to  the  west  of  the 
hi^  road  to  M^ilegaon,  about  seven  miles  south  of  Dhulia,  stands  on  a 
high  plateau  with  steep  sides  on  the  north  and  south,  and  on  the  east 
and  west  bordered  by  deep  gorges.  Except  at  Kansevar  where  there 
are  some  hdbkul  groves,  the  only  tree  is  anjan,  (2)  Borai,  17,487-^ 
acres,  in  NizAmpur  to  the  north-west,  a good  fuel  reserve,  is  apeciaJiy 
valuable  from  its  nearness  to  the  treeless  sub-divisions  of  Virdel  and 
Dhulia,  whose  large  fuel  demand  it  can  well  snpply.  This  reserve 
includes  a considerable  area  of  tilled  land.  (3)  Pan,  26j484!f|- 
acres,  also  in  Nizi^mpur,  is  a valuable  fuel  reserve.  Except  in  the 
valleys,  it  is  at  present  poorly  wooded.  Kkair,  the  chief  tree,  grows 
to  a fair  size.  This  will  in  time  be  a very  valuable  forest.  (4) 
AklIj  53,772-^  acres,  on  the  hills  between  PHmpalner  and  Nav^pur, 
protects  the  headwaters  of  the  K^n  and  P^jhra  rivers.  Fairly 
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wooded,  parts  of  it,  especially  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  are  very 
valuable.  The  chief  trees  are  teak  aud  tivas^  Dalbergia  ujaiueneis, 
(5)  South  Navapub,  16,244  acres,  lies  along  the  boundary  hills 
between  Baroda  and  Khdndesh.  It  is  &irly  wooded,  chiefiy 
with  khaiTj  the  finest  in  Khandesh,  mixed  with  teak  and  a 
sprinkling-  of  blackwood,  Dalbergia  latifolia.  The  spread  of  tillage 
over  the  lowlying  land  has  made  the  outline  of  the  re  serve  irregular* 
Eleven  villages  included  in  the  reserve  are  leased  on  the  lump  sum, 
ukt%  tenure,  which  carries  with  it  the  privilege  of  gathering  mofta, 
Bassia  latifolia,  berries  and  firewood  and  of  graaing.  (6)  Nesu, 
10,333  acres,  also  in  Navdpur  on  the  banks  of  the  Nesu  river,  has 
some  of  the  best  teak  in  XhAndesh.  (7)  TApti,  9020^  acres,  in 
Navdpur  close  to  the  Nesii  reserve,  has  abundant  and  well  grown 
khair,  (8)  Devmdgra,  34,090^-5-  acres,  in  Nandurbdr  close  to  the 
T^ptx  and  bordering  on  Gdikwdr  territory,  is  a fine  compact  block  of 
dense  forest,  A most  valuable  and  promising  reserve,  it  has  a good 
stock  of  teak  rafters  and  saplings  mixed  with  hcmdarof^  Lagerstroemia 
parviflora,  khair , and  blackwood. 

Further  to  the  west  lie  the  half  independent  lands  of  the  Mehvds 
and  Dang  chiefs,  at  present  the  great  storehouse  of  KhAndesh 
timber.  The  Mehv^s  chiefs,  left  free  to  dispose  of  their  forest 
produce,  export  great  quantities,  west  to  the  coast,  and  east  to 
fChandesh.  The  Dang  forests,  leased  to  the  British  Government, 
contain  great  stores  of  timber,  supplying  the  timber  marts  of 
southern  Gujarat  and  KdthiawAr*  By  surveying  it  and  opening  a 
road  to  BaJs^r,  the  resources  of  this  most  difficult  and  unhealthy 
country  are  becoming  gradually  better  known.  Besides  these 
outlying  tracts  of  forest  land,  everywhere  in  Khd^ndeah  are  large  areas 
of  poor  stony  ground,  at  present  yielding  little  but  grass  and  thorny 
shrubs* 

Till  quite  lately,  within  the  Sdtpudds,  the  Bhils  were  allowed 
to  cut  timber  freely.  When  forest  conservancy  was  introduced, 
it  was  found  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  check  the 
destruction  that  was  going  on.  Mr.  Horsley,  C.S.,  who  gave  the 
subject  most  careful  attention,  introduced  the  Bhil  ticket  system. 
In  every  S^tpuda  sub-division  a register  was  opened  in  which  the 
names  of  all  who  gained  their  livelihood  by  woodcutting  were  entered. 
Each  woodcutter  was  given  a wooden  ticket  or  pass  bearing  a serial 
number  corresponding  with  his  number  in  the  register,  and  under 
certain  rules  and  conditions,  this  ticket  gave  him  the  right  to  cut 
wood  in  the  SAtpuda  reserves.  At  first  this  system  worked  fairly  well. 
But  in  1879,  the  concession  to  His  Highness  Holkar  of  394|: 
square  miles  of  valuable  forest,  at  once  crippled  the  system,  as  it  so 
reduced  the  area  that  the  forests  were  unable  to  supply  timber  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  ticket-holders.  The  number  of  ticket- 
holders  was  reduced,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  cut  any  more 
teak. 

Of  forest  tribes  the  Bhils  are  the  most  important , They  are  found 
more  or  less  throughout  the  district,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the 
SAtpuda  hills.  Besides  Bhils  there  are,  of  Satpuda  forest  tribes, 
BhildlAs  with  some  strain  of  Bajput  blood,  VanjAris,  and  in  the 
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gateau  of  Dhadgaon  and  the  moan  taino  ug  co  on  try  of  AJcr^jn] , 
P£vrd,a,  In  the  western  bills  are  K^tkaris,  (lavits^,  and  MavcbiSj 
and  scattered  over  tba  whole  district,  are  Vadars,  Pdrdhis,  and 
Phdse  P^rdhis- 

The  rates  of  pay  for  forest  work  Tary  greatly  in  different  places. 
The  general  system  is  task  work  at  the  rat©  of  about  10s,  (Its,  6)  for 
100  rafters.  Only  men  are  employed  in  forest  work.  Labour  is  very 
scarce.  The  Bhils  dislike  regular  work  and  think  it  beneath  them 
to  earn  ordinary  labonr  wages- 

Forest  receipts  have  risen  from  £5780  (Rs,  57,860)  in  1870  to 
£8518  (Rs,  85,180)  in  1878,  During  the  same  time  charges  have 
increased  from  i?1574  to  £4587  (Rs,  15,740  - Rs.  45,870),  leaving  an 
unchanged  revenue  of  about  £3931  (Rs*  39,310)  . The  details  are  ; 


^htindeeh  Ferret  Revenue,  1S70*  1S7B^ 


Y^r, 

Charges. 

fteveitue. 

Veas.. 

K^caLptE. 

Charge. 

Revenue. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870-71 

ETfl6 

1^74 

4212 

1875-76  ... 

5738 

2071 

3087 

1871-72 

4S29 

1456 

2874 

1870-77  ... 

6046 

3330 

2510 

1S72-73 

34B4 

^19 

1406 

1677-70  ... 

8056 

n28 

3927 

18TS-74  ... 

4602 

2927 

1^76 

1076-79  — 

8518 

4607 

3331 

187«-7e  *.. 

4826 

X099 

2929 

In  1878-79,  of  the  whole  receipts,  £2609  were  the  proceeds  of  a 
tax  on  foreign  timber ; £3134  were  recovered  from  the  sale  of 
building  timber;  £1865  from  the  sale  of  bamboos  and  firewood  ; and 
£910  from  minor  produce. 

In  spite  of  its  large  forest  area,  and  of  the  improvements  introduced 
during  the  last  ten  years,  Khandesh  uses  more  timber  than  it 
grows.  Most  of  the  imported  timber  comes  from  the  D^gs  and  the 
Mehvds  states  to  the  north  and  nortliTwest  of  th©  district,  and  from 
Nemdd  in  the  east,  brought  chiefly  by  Vanj^ris  on  bullock  back, 
The  largest  timber  marts  are  at  Faizpur  in  the  east  and  Taloda 
and  Handurb4r  in  the  west.  Besides  the  VanjAris,  the  chief  timber 
dealers  are  Musalm4ns,  settled  mostly  at  Taloda  and  Nandnrbdr. 
Until  lately,  the  whole  exports  from  th^  western  forests  went  by 
land,  As  forest  produce  passed  through  the  Gdikwdr^s  territory,  the 
trade  was  much  hsLmpered  by  tolls.  To  free  it  from  this  burden,  in 
1877  the  experiment  was  tried  of  floating  a timber  raft  down  the 
Narbada.  This,  consisting  of  500  logs  and  6000  teak  rafters,  cut  ip 
the  most  difficult  and  wildest  hills  in  the  west  of  the  district,  was,  on 
th©  1 9th  of  April,  started  from  Bhusa  on  th©  Narbada*  It  was  put  under 
the  charge  of  a European  officer,  and  in  spite  of  th©  unusually  low 
state  of  th©  stream,  reached  Broach  in  forty  days  without  mishap. 
This  experiment  has  since  been  twice  repeated,  each  time  with  a fair 
profit.  Last  year  (1879),  all  timber  cut  departmentally  was,  at 
diflerent  parts  of  th©  district,  sold  by  public  auction,  ^e  result 
was  fairly  successful. 

Local  conditions  and  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  th©  wilder  tribes 
prevent  the  minor  forest  produce  from  yielding  much  revenue. 
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Tlio  most  important  article  is  tlie  flower  of  the  moha  tree,  Bassia 
latifolia,  which  is  largely  used  by  distillers.  At  present  all  the 
minor  produce  is  gathered  by  Bhils  and  taken  to  petty  traders, 
who  pay  prices  very  far  below  the  market  value.  During  the  moha 
season  (March -April),  V^nia  and  other  petty  dealers  goto  Bhil 
villages,  with  a stock  of  flour  and  liquor,  and  buy  moha^  paying  by 
barter  and  generally  cheating  in  measuring  both  what  they  get  and 
what  they  give.  After  gathering  what  moha  they  can,  the  V^nis  go 
back  to  the  plains  and  sell  it  to  distillers,  kaldls.  The  Vdnis  alone 
make  any  large  profit.  Except  moha  fiowers,  the  minor  produce  of 
the  Khd,ndesh  forests  is  ox  little  importance*  Myrobalans  are 
collected  only  in  the  west*  Ripening  about  November  they  are 
brought  by  contractors  to  the  railway  station,  and  sent  to 
Bombay,  Chdroli  seed,  selling  at  a pound,  is  very  valuable 

to  the  hill  tribes,  Moshaj  Andropogon  schoeuanthus,  grass  oil  yields 
a small  revenue,  because  firewood  is  necessary  for  the  distilleries, 
for  which  a furnace  fee  is  taken.  Similarly  a furnace  fee  is  taken 
^or  hdi  manufacture*  The  two  together  yield  from  £100  to  £150 
(Rs,  1000  - Rs,  1500}  a year* 

Teak  Tectona  grandis,  sandal  Santalum  album,  and  blackwood 
Dalbergia  lati folia,  are  the  property  of  Government  and  are  nowhere 
allowed  to  be  cut.  Besides  these  three,  the  followiTig  sixteen  kinds 
may  not  be  cut  on  waste  land  without  leave  : tivas^  Dalbergia 
ujainensis  ; hahhul^  Acacia  arabica  ; mango,  Mangifera  indica  ; moha^ 
Bassia  latifolia ; chdrj  Buchanania  latifolia ; anjan^  Hardwickia 
binata  j khadr^  Acacia  catechu ; dhavda^  Conocarpus  latifolia ; 
am,  Terminalia  tomentosa  ; tembhumi^  Diospyros  montana  ; kolamh, 
Nauclea  parvifolia  ; ndna  or  honddra^  liageretroemia  parviflora;  arjvmy 
Terminalia  arjuna ; rohan^  Soymida  f^rifuga  ; A-Kadirachta 

indica;  and  jdmhhal^  Syzigium  jambolanum* 

The  planting  of  roadside  trees  has,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
received  the  greatest  attention.  The  trees  most  used  are  the  nimb, 
Azadirachta  indica,  the  tamarind,  Tamar  Indus  indica^  and  the  hdhhul^ 
Acacia  arabica.  The  most  successful  plan  is  to  form  nurseries  and 
plant  out  the  seedlings  when  two  years  old,  cracking  hut  not 
removing  the  pot.  The  roads  which  have  received  the  most 
attention  are  the  Agra,  the  Dhulia-Ch^lisgaon,  the  Dhulia-Mhasvad, 
the  Dharangaon-Brandolj  the  Pd^rola-Kajgaon,  and  the  Jalgaon- 
Kaairabad*  In  a few  places,  groves  of  mango  trees  have  been 
planted.  Of  late,  especially  in  ErandoJ  and  Nasirabad  between 
Maheji  and  Jalgaon,  in  addition  to  the  roadside  trees,  at  intervals 
of  from  eight  to  ten  miles  aloog  the  chief  lines  of  traffic,  sites  for 
camping  grounds  have  been  marked  and  planted  with  groves  of  fig 
and  mango  trees. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  chief  Khandesh  trees ; Apia, 
Bauhinia  racemosa,  one  of  a large  class  of  very  various  growth,  is 
of  little  value.  It  is  held  sacred  at  the  time  of  the  Da^ra  festival, 
(September- October).  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for  cigarettes,. 
Avla^  Phyllanthus  emblica,  not  very  common  or  of  very  large 
growth,  has  a hard  but  somewhat  brittle  and  little  used  wood* 
The  fruit  is  like  a large  hard  gooseberry,  very  sour  and  aatringent. 
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Chapter  II,  but  eatable  when  cooked  or  preserved.  It  is  also  used  in  making* 

Production.  ^k.  The  bark  is  very  astringent  and  used  in  tanning.  Aly 

Morin  da  citrifolia,  though  if  allowed  it  grows  into  a tree,  is  chiefly 
cultivated  as  a plant  for  its  dye.  It  is  left  for  three  years  in  the 
ground,  and  then  dug  out  at  considerable  expense.  Roth  the  roots 
and  the  bark  yield  an  excellent  dye.  The  wood  is  useful,  but  cannot 
easily  be  found  of  any  size,  Anjan^  Hardwickia  binata,  a leguminous 
tree,  with  a very  rough  black  bark  and  small  pale  green  leaves,  grows 
to  a great  size.  It  abounds  in  parts  of  the  Sdtpud^s  and  in  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  Dhulia,  The  timber  is  excellent,  of  a dark  red  colour, 
and  takes  a good  polish.  The  bark  yields  a strong  fibre,  which,  with- 
out any  preparation,  can  be  twisted  into  rope.  Cattle  are  very  fond 
of  the  leaves.  JBdbhul  or  bdhhaly  Acacia  arabica,  the  commonest 
and  most  generally  useful  tree  in  Khdriidesh,  is  very  hardy,  and 
grows  rapidly  in  black  soil.  As  a shrub  it  used  to  cover  all  the  waste 
lands  of  Khandesh.  It  grows  to  a considerable  size,  and  has  an 
- excellent  hard  wood ; but  the  timber  is  generally  crooked,  and  long 

straight  pieces  can  seldom  he  obtained-  The  wood  is  used  for  every 
imaginable-  house  and  field  purpose,  as  well  as  for  fuel.  The  bark 
is  valuable  in  tanning,  and  yields  a good  yellow  dye,  and  its  sap  is  a 
useful  gum.  The  leaves  are  the  chief  food  of  goats,  and  the  long 
seed  pod^  are  eagerly  devoured  by  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.  Of 
Bamboo,  kalahy  Bambusa  vulgaris,  only  the  small  kind  is  found 
in  Khandesh.  It  abounds  all  over  the  Satpudds  and  in  the 
western  forests.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  battens  and  rafters  for  house  - 
building,  Bely  ^gle  marmelos,  a highly  ornamental  tree,  is  found 
in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district.  It  has  an  excellent  hard 
wood,  but  is  seldom  cut  by  the  natives,  as  it  is  sacred  to  Shiv,  Its 
fruit  makes  a pleasant  preserve,  and  has  valuable  medicinal 
properties.  Prepared  in  some  ways  it  acts  as  an  aperient,  in  others 
as  an  astringent,  and  is  useful  in’  cases  of  dysentery  or  diarrhoea. 
The  root,  bark,  and  leaves  are  also  used  in  making  cooling 
remedies.  The  leaves  are  used  as  an  offering  to  Shiv,  and  the  seeds 
yield  a varnish.  The  Banian,  ^at  or  vady  Ficus  indica,.  one 
of  the  commonest  of  Khdndesh  trees,  grows  readily  in  light 
soil.  It  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus  and  never  cut  or  turned  to  any 
use  save  for  shelter  and  shade.  It  grows  readily  from  cuttings,  and 
is  well  suited  for  road  sides.  Its  juice  is  sometimes  used  to  reduce 
inflammation.  The  timber  is  of  little  value.  The  fruit,  said  to 
be  poisonous  for  horses,  is  much  eaten  by  birds.  From  the  leaves 
leaf -plates,  patrdvalisy  are  made.  Bahva^  Cassia  fistula,  not 
common  in  Kh.dndeshj  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  forest  trees, 
throwing  out  in  the  hoi  weather  tassels  of  beautiful  hanging  yellow 
flowers  much  like  laburnum.  Its  long  hanging  pods  are  easily 
recognised-  The  wood,  though  close-gramed  and  hard,  is  not  much 
used.  The  bark  serves  in  tanning,  the  root  yields  a purge,  and 
the  seeds  are  surrounded  by  a pulp,  which,  as  an  aperient,  has 
a pi  ace  both  among  Indian  and  European  drugs.  Bherda  or  hehda, 
Terminalia  bellerica,  a large  forest  tree,  is  rare  in  Khandesh,  The 
wood  is  soft  and  sappy,  and  not  of  much  value,  being  readily 
des^oyed  by  insects.  Its  fruit  forms  one  of  the  myrobalans,  which  for 
their  dyeing  and  tanning  propertiea,  are  exported  to  Europe,  The 
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wood  is  said  to  be  used  in  parts  of  India  for  house  purposes,  after  Chapter  II. 

taving  been  long  soaked  in  water  to  season  it-  Ike  Marking  Nutj  Production. 

hihvay,  Semicarpus  anacardium,  is  not  common  and  never  grows  to  Xreea 

any  siae*  The  wood,  though  said  to  be  good , is  seldom  used.  Both  the 
stem  and  fruit  yield  a bitter  juice  used  as  a blister^  and  a mordant 
in  dyeing,  Bor^  Ziayphus  jujuba^  of  several  varieties,  is  found 
everywhere,  but  in  sixe  is  seldom  more  than  a bush.  It  is  very  thorny. 

The  fruit  is  largely  eaten  and  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning.  It  is 
much  liked  by  the  lac  insect.  The  fruit  can  be  greatly  improved 
by  grafting-  Bakdm^  Melia  sempervirens,  a highly  ornamental 
tree,  with  excellent  wood,  grows  chiefly  in  the  open  country.  Its 
pretty  lilac-like  flowers  make  it  very  suitabJe  for  roadsides  and 
gardens-  Char,  Buchanania  latifolia,  is  very  common,  but  seldom 
of  any  size.  The  wood  is  not  much  used.  The  stone  of  its  cherry- 
like  fruit,  chdroU,  is  eaten  roasted  or  pounded,  and  used  in 
confectionery  and  other  cooking,  especially  in  making  curries. 

Dhudi,  Wright ia  molissinia,  is  a small,  rather  rare  tree,  whose  white 
soft  wood  is  useful  for  fancy  work.  Bhdman,  G-rewia  tilisefolia, 
flourishing  near  the  sea,  is  rare  in  Khdndesh.  The  wood  is  tough 
and  elastic,  and  good  for  bows  and  carriage  shafts^  Bkdvda, 

Co  no  carpus  latifolia,  on©  of  the  commonest  and  most  useful  of 
timber  trees,  is,  from  want  of  preserving,  not  found  of  any 
great  size.  It  has  an  excellent  tough  wood,  useful  for  almost  any 
purpose,  and  specially  valuable  for  cart  axles-  Hin^anbet,  Balanites 
mgyptiaca,  is  a thorny  bush  of  little  value.  The  fruit  is  eaten,  and 
the  bark  yields  a juice  with  which  fish  are  poisoned,  Htvar, 

Acacia  leucophlaea,  not  very  common  and  seldom  of  any  size, 
has  a hard  but  somewhat  brittle  wood-  It  makes  good  posts 
but  not  planks.  The  bark  supplies  a tough  and  very  valuable  fibre 
for  fishing  nets  or  ropes.  Jdmhul  or  jdmhhal,  Syzigium  jambolanum, 
is  a very  common  tree,  with  a much  eaten  plum* like  fruit.  The 
wood,  hard  and  of  a reddish  colour,  is  not  much  used.  The 
Tamarisk  or  Bastard  Cypress,  Jhau,  Tamarix  dioica,  is  common  on 
all  river  banks  or  islands-  It  grows  no  larger  than  a bush  and 
is  of  no  value.  K^anu  or  hadamh,  I^auclea  parvifolia,  growing  best 
in  a moist  climate,  is  rather  rare  in  Khandesh.  Its  hard  reddish 
wood  takes  a good  polish,  and  is  valuable,  Kdisdvar,  Briodendron 
unfructuosum,  sometimes  called  a bombax  and  confounded  with 
the  simal,  has  a whit©  soft  wood  of  no  use,  save  for  making  toys 
or  fancy  articles.  The  down  round  its  seeds  is  used  for  stuffing 
pillows.  It  is  not  common  anywhere  in  Kh^desh-  K)ywrdu,  Sterculia 
urens,  a large  soft  tree  with  a very  peculiar  pink  bark,  is  of  no  value 
for  timber.  The  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten,  and  from  its  bark 
the  hill  people  make  cups  and  platters.  The  tree  yields  a gum,  but 
its  value  is  not  known  in  Khdndesh.  Khair,  Acacia  catechu,  is 
plentiful  in  some  parts  of  Kh^desh,  but  never  of  any  size.  It  has 
a dark  red  wood,  somewhat  brittle  but  of  a great  strength,  and  taking 
a good  polish.  It  is  useful  for  all  house  and  field  purposes.  The 
wood,  by  boiling,  yields  the  astringent  juice  catechu,  so  much  used 
with  betel  leaf  and  in  medicine.  The  manufacture  is  the  work  of  a 
special  hill  tribe  in  west  Khandesh,  called  from  their  occupation 
Kdtkaris  or  hat  makers.  K.alwmh,  a kind  of  Nauclea,  somewhat  like 
B 411—4 
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the  hanu^  yields  good  timber*  It  is  not  plentiful  in  Khdndesh, 
Arjun  or  hahu^  Terminalia  arjuna^  one  of  the  finest  of  forest  treesj 
grows  to  a great  size  generally  on  the  banks  and  in  the  beds  of 
rivers.  Its  wood  is  of*  excellent  quality^  bnt  from  the  amonnt  of 
sap  is  hard  to  work.  Large  trunks  are  often  sawn  into  single  solid 
cartwheels.  The  wood  grows  harder  by  seasoning.  Kus%mihj 
Schleichera  trijuga,  a large  forest  tree^  with  an  excellent  tough 
wood  used  for  sugar  mills  and  oil  presses^  is  a favourite  tree  with 
the  lac  insect.  MangOj  amha^  Man  gif  era  in  die  a^  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Indian  treeSj  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  fruity  and  is  seldom 
cut-  Its  wood  is  excellent^  hard,  and  deep  coloured,  and  as  it 
takes  a bright  polish,  is  well  suited  for  furniture  and  carriage 
building*  The  wood  yields  an  excellent  charcoal.  Mango  groves 
are  most  freely  scattered  over  some  of  the  northern  sub-divisions. 
The  soil  there  is  remarkably  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
After  planting  the  seed  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  no 
care  or  trouble  is  bestowed  on  it  except  placing  a few  thorns 
round  the  young  plant.  Watering  in  the  hot  months  is  unnecessary* 
Moha,  Bassia  longifolia  or  latifoHa,  is  found  all  over  Khandesh. 
Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  pulpy  bell-shaped  flower,  which,  when 
dried,  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  is  distilled  into  the  common 
spirit  of  the  country.  Almost  every  animal,  wild  or  domestic,  eats 
the  fresh  flowers*  It  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  and  during 
the  hot  months  is  the  chief  means  of  subsistence  to  Bhils  and  other 
hill  tribes*  The  wood  is  hard  and  lasting,  but  the  tree  is  too 
valuable  to  be  cut  for  timber.  The  seed  when  allowed  to  form,  is 
enclosed  in  a thick  walnut-like  pod.  It  yields  an  excellent  oil, 
good  for  food  and  burning,  and  also  for  skin  diseases.  The  leaves 
and  bark  make  useful  embrocations.  Altogether  the  moha  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  Khandesh  trees,  but  as  it  grows  in  the  wildest 
forests,  most  of  the  produce  is  lost,  or  supports  wild  animals  only. 
In  the  open  country  a few  good  moha  trees  are  a small  fortune. 
Mohan^  Odina  wodier,  is  a very  common,  but  according  to  general 
opinion,  valueless  tree*  In  Burma,  it  is  said  to  grow  to  a great  size, 
and  yield  a close -gained  dark  red  wood  useful  for  , cabinet  work. 
In  Bombay  its  timber  is  utterly  despised*  The  trunk  is  said  to 
yield  a medicinal  gum.  Moha^  Schrebera  ewietenioides,  not  common 
in  Khandesh,  has  a hard,  tough,  box-like  wood,  used  by  weavers  for 
their  looms  and  beams.  Nana  or  honddra^  LagerstrCBmia  parviflora, 
a straight- growing  rather  rare  tree,  yields  good  timber  said  to 
be  used  in  the  Bombay  dockyard  and  the  Madras  gun  carriage 
factory-  NiTYihj  Azadirachta  indica,  the  Indian  lilac,  one  of  the 
commonest  of  garden  and  roadside  trees,  is  chiefly  ornamental  and 
useful  for  shade.  The  wood  is  sometimes  used  for  building.  From 
its  boiled  leaves  and  fruit,  a cooling  drink  useful  in  fevers  is 
made.  Fdngdra^  Erythrina  suberosa,  is  a rather  rare  leguminous 
tree  of  no  size  and  of  little  value.  Fim/pal^  Ficus  religiosa,  is  held 
sacred  by  Hindus,  and  never  cut  by  them.  It  readily  fastens 
itself  in  walls,  and  destroys  them  in  the  end,  as  no  one  will  remove 
it.  Its  leaves  are  a favourite  food  for  camels  and  elephants,  and 
are  much  liked  by  the  lac  insect*  Growing  rapidly,  it  is  suitable 
for  roadsides.  Except  as  fuel,  the  wood  is  of  no  v^ue*  Hohan^ 
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Soymida  febrifuga^  grows  on  the  Ajanta  and  Satpuda  hills  ^ the 
wood  is  said  to  he  of  excellent  quality  for  all  in-door  workj  hnt  not 
to  stand  exposure.  The  bark  yields  a cooling  drink.  Sandalwood^ 
chandan,  Santalum  album,  the  well  known  tree  yielding  the  sweet 
smelling  wood  and  oil,  is  very  scarce  in  Kh^desh  and  never  grows 
to  any  sisse.  Sala%  Boswellia  thurifera,  a very  common  tree  on  all 
trap  hills,  conspicuous  by  its  white  and  scaly  bark,  is  supposed 
to  have  yielded  the  frankincense  of  the  ancients,  but  in  Khi,ndesh 
no  such  snb stance  is  now  extracted  from  it.  The  wood,  full  of  gum, 
and  burning  readily,  is  used  for  torches.  The  dowers  and  seed  nut 
are  eaten  by  the  Bhils.  The  gum  exudes  in  abundance,  but  no  use 
seems  to  be  made  of  it,  Bhokar^  Gordia  latifolia,  is  a rare  tree  in 
Khandesh.  Elsewhere  it  grows  to  some  sisse,  and  has  an  excellent 
whitish  wood.  It  bears  an  edible  plum  whose  soft  pulp  is  a valuable 
remedy  in  lung  diseases,  Albi^saia  lebhek,  a species  of 

acacia,  is  very  ornamental  with  large  leaves  and  light-coloured  bark. 
This  and  other  allied  varieties  are  found  all  over  India,  but  are 
not  common  in  the  Khandesh  forests.  It  is  much  planted  along ' 
roadsides  and  in  gardens..  The  wood,  of  excellent  quality,  is  used 
for  all  purposes.  Sctdola^  or  ain^  Terminalia  tomentosa,  is  a 
fine,  straight,  and  high- growing  forest  tree.  Sheltered  from  the 
sun,  the  wood  is  excellent  for  house-building,  yielding  better  planks 
and  longer  rafters  than  perhaps  any  tree  but  teak,  SiTnal,  Eombax 
malabaricum,  is  a large  and  thorny  tree  with  a bright  red  flower 
and  a soft  down  used  for  stuffing  pillows.  The  wood  though  soft  is 
said  to  make  good  packing  cases.  It  is  not  much  used  in  Kh4nde&h, 
It  yields  a use:^!  resin,  and  the  roots,  when  boiled,  give  a gummy 
substance  used  as  a tonic  in  medicine.  Wild  Date,  shindig  Phoenix 
silvestris,  prefem*ing  the  sea  coast  is  not  common  anywhere  in 
Kh^desh,  h^'either  its  fermented  nor  its  distilled  juice  is  much 
drunk.  Mats  are  mad©  of  the  leaves,  and  the  stem  can  be  used  as 
a water  trough,  Blackwood,  stsu  or  sisam^  Dalberg'ia  latifolia,  is 
very  scarce  in  Khandesh,  and  grows  to  no  size.  Satindad^  Prosopis 
spicigera,  a thorny  tree,  is  not  common  in  Khandesh.  The  timber 
is  said  to  be  good  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  Its  pods  contain  an 
edible  fruit.  Tamarind,  chinch  or  dmli,  Tamarindus  indica,  a large 
slow-growing  and  very  handsome  tree,  is  found  near  all  villages 
in  gardens  and  fields.  Its  excellent  hard  wood  makes  the  beat 
crushers  for  oil  or  sugar  mills,  and  is  useful  in  a variety  of  ways* 
The  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten  raw  but  generally  cooked.  The 
Palmyra  Palm,  tdd^  Borassus  flabelliformis,  thriving  best  near  the 
coast,  is  very  rare  in  Khandesh.  Teak,  sag  or  sdgvdri^  Tectona 
grandis,  formerly  covered  the  Satpuda  hills  with  splendid  forests* 
Its  conservancy  has  been  taken  in  hand,  and  in  time  new  forests 
will  spring  up*  But  though  teak  of  small  size  is  even  now  abundant 
among  the  hills  near  Nemad,  in  uiar^  parts  of  the  Satpudaa,  in  th© 
Nandurbar  sub-division  near  , the  T£pti,  and  further  west  on  the 
borders  of  th©  G-aikwar^s  territory,  many  years  must  pass  before 
Khandesh  will  b©  able  to  supply  the  market.  The  large  leaves  of 
the  teak  are  much  used  for  lining  roofs  under  thatch.  The  wood 
also  yields  a very  good  oil,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  linseed, 
Tilavadij  a species  of  Albizzia,  common  in  some  parts  of  Khandesh, 
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has  a good  wood  for  ordinary  purposes,  T€mhhur7iij  Dioapyros 
montana,  the  well  known  ebonjj  is  pretty  common  in  Khdndesh^ 
but  as  it  grows  crooked  and  hardly  ever  of  any  great  size^  its 
wood  is  little  used.  It  bears  a large  sweetish  plum,  very  pleasant 
to  eat,  Tivas^  Dalbergia  njainensisj  one  of  the  most  generally 
useful  trees,  yields  a beautiful  timber  serving  for  field  tools  of  all 
kinds.  In  Khandesh,  probably  from  its  having  been  so  much  out 
before  the  days  of  conservancy,  it  is  not  very  common  and  seldom 
grows  to  any  great  size,  Umbar^  Ficas  glomerata,  a very  common 
but  valueless  tree,  bears  bunches  of  flavourless  figs  on  its  stem  and 
boughs-  The  wood  withstands  the  action  of  water,  and  though, 
like  most  of  the  fig  species,  generally  accounted  sacred,  it  is  in 
some  places  used  for  shoring  wells.  Varul  or  mahdruhhf  Ailanthus 
©xcelsa,  a tall  and  showy  tree,  grows  near  villages.  Its  wood  is 
accounted  of  no  value.  Palas^  Butea  frondoea,  one  of  the  commonest 
Khandesh  trees,  is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season,  a mass  of 
bright  scarlet  flowers.  The  leaves  are  mu  oh  used  as  plates,  and  as 
the  young  shoots  are  eaten  by  camels  and  other  animals,  th©  tree 
seldom  grows  to  any  size.  In  Khandesh  the  wood  is  not  muoh 
used,  Elsewhere  it  is  said  to  be  strong  and  tough.  It  makes 
excellent  char  coal,  From  the  stem  is  extracted  kino  gum  j the 
flowers  yield  a valuable  dye  j and  the  root  and  bark  an  excellent 
tough  fibre.  The  juice  is  also  used  medicinally.  It  is  a favourita 
with  the  lac  msect,  and  the  choicest  lac  is  found  upon  it.  The  seed 
nut  is  useful  as  a purgative  and  as  a vermifuge  to  horses, 

Nono  of  th©  breeds  of  Khandesh  domestic  animals  are  of  any 
special  excellence.  Of  Horses,  Mares,  and  Foals,  the  1878=r79 
returns  show  a total  of  14,087  head.  Though  the  local  breed  is 
now  poor  and  small,  Khandesh  horses  were  once  esteemed  the  best 
and  strongest  in  the  Deccan.  At  present,  the  only  animals  of  much 
value  are  a small  but  hardy  breed  of  ponies  raised  by  Thil^is,  a 
tribe  of  wandering  herdsmen,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  west  of  Khdndesh. 
Some  of  these  go  excellently  in  the  small  curricles,  iongds^  used 
in  the  district.  Of  late  years,  Arab  stnd  horses  placed  at  most 
mamlatdars^  he  ad -quarters  have  done  something  to  improve  the 
breed.  But  as  a rule  the  Khandesh  people  pay  little  attention  to 
horse-breeding,  and  are  far  behind  their  noighbonrs  in  Nagar  and 
Poona. 

Bullocks,  returned  at  314,400,  are  not  as  a rule  of  any  great 
value.  There  is  a very  good  breed  known  as  the  ThiMri,  somewhat 
small  but  strong  and  hardy,  fast- trotting,  and  very  teachable.  It 
has  suffered  much  from  injudicious  crossing.  Weak  and  stunted 
bulls  are  allowed  to  roam  at  large  with  the  village  herds,  and  evei^. 
where,  as  at  the  Government  farm,  a good  bull  is  at  hand,  little  care 
seems  to  be  taken  to  obtain  his  services.  Want  of  fodder  in  the 
hot  dry  weather  goes  far  to  injure  the  breed  s only  the  more  wealthy 
cultivators  give  their  cattle  anything  like  proper  sustenance,  A 
pair  of  good  bullocks  coats  from  £1  to  £3  0 (RsJ  0 - Bs.lOO). 

Cows,  returned  at  222,215,  are  poor  and  ill- fed,  liittl©  care  is 
taken  of  the  breed.  Khandesh  suffers  terribly  from  cattle  disease, 
apparently  of  many  types,  and  showing  vaiious  symptoms.  Most 
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forms  of  the  disease  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  want  of  proper 
food  and  clean  water^  and  to  exposure  to  the  cold  at  night  and  the 
heat  in  the  day.  The  price  of  a cow  varies  from  8^.  to  £1 
(Bs.4.Es.  10), 

Birff aloes j returned  at  108^428,  are  on  the  whole  much  better  than 
the  other  cattle*  The  people  prefer  their  milk  .to  cow's  milkj  and 
take  more  care  of  thenij  feeding  and  tending  them  better^  The 
young  males  are  usually  sold  into  other  districts  as  they  are  not 
much  used  for  carriage  or  pack  purposes.  The  finest  buffaloes  are 
found  in  the  wilder  parts  where  grazing  is  plentiful^  especially 
near  rivers*  But  there  is  not  a hamlet  where  bufialoeSj  sometimes 
in  considerable  numbers^  are  not  found*  Female  buffaloes  cost 
from  £1  to  £3  {Bs*  15  ^ Ks*  30), 

The  roving  Vanj^ris  sometimes  bring  fine  cattle  for  sale  from 
Nemdd  and  Malwa^  and  thus  enable  the  local  farmers  to  improve 
their  stock. 

Donkeys,  returned  at  7852,  are  found  nearly  all  over  the  district. 
They  are  used  chiefly  by  potters  in  carrying  clay  or  bricks,  and 
by  Bhois  and  others  in  carrying  grain.  They  are  a hardy  breed  of 
animals,  picking  up  their  food  as  best  they  can. 

Herds  of  Sheep  and  Croats,  returned  at  198,625,  chiefly  belonging 
to  Dhangars,  are  found  throughout  the  district.  The  breads  are 
very  poor  and  stunted*  Coarse  blankets  are  woven  from  the  wool. 

The  monthly  cost  of  keeping  a horse  varies  from  1 6^.  to  £2 
(Bs.  8 - Bs*  20)  } of  a bullock  from  8^.  to  £1  (Bs.  4 - Bs,  10)  ^ of  a cow 
from  4^,  to  10s.  (Ba*  2 - Bs.  5) ; and  of  a sheep  or  goat  from  to  25, 
(annas  4 -Be.  1),  Except  milkmen  whose  she-buflaloos'*  keep  costs 
them  from  4^.  to  £1  {Bs.  2 - Bs,  10)  a month,  cultivators  seldom  spend 
more  than  45*  (Bs,  2)  on  a horse,  and  2s,  (Be.  1}  on  a pair  of  bullocks* 
The  poorer  classes  spend  little  or  nothing  on  their  cattlo,  grazing 
them  on  village  lands  and  hills  free  or  on  paying  a nominal  fee* 
Though  sometimes  kept  by  bankers  for  eajrrying  bullion.  Camels 
are  almost  unknown, 

Dogs,  and  sometimes  Cats,  abound  in  every  village  generally 
without  any  recognised  owners* 

Fowls  are  reared  in  large  quantities  everywhere  by  the  lower 
castes,  and  especially  by  the  hill  tribes*  There  are  no  special 
varieties,  and  no  trouble  is  taken  to  prevent  promiscuous  breeding. 
Cock-fighting,  once  a favourite  amusement,  ha^  of  late  years  died 
out.  In  former  days  a Mhar  was  proud  of  his  pet  fighting  cock, 
and  looked  well  after  the  breed.  Eggs  are  the  chief  value  of  a 
poultry  yard.  But  Khandesh  has  not  as  yet  begun  to  supply  the 
Bombay  market. 

Up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  billy  tracts  to  the  north 
of  Khandesh  were  a great  breeding  place  for  wild  elephants* 
But  probably  from  the  frequent  passage  of  armed  todies  during  the 
Moghal  conquest  of  the  Deccan,  from  the  increase  of  traffic  down 
the  T^pti  valley  to  Surat,  and  from  the  spread  of  tillage  in 
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Khandesh  they  werej  during  the  eighteenth  century,  frightened  off 
The  chief  wild  animal  still  found  in  the  district  is  the  Tiger,  vagh^ 
Felis  tigrie.  In  the  disturbed  times  at  the  heginning  of  the  present 
century,  large  tracts  passed  from  tillage  into  forest,  and  tigers  roamed 
and  destroyed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district.  In  1822  wild 
boasts  killed  500  human  beings  and  20,000  head  of  cattle-  Their 
destruction  was  one  of  the  most  pressing- necessities,  and  in  May, 
June  and  July  of  that  year  (1822),  as  many  as  sixty  tigers  were  killed.® 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Sir  James  Outram  and  his  successors,  tigers 
and  other  large  beasts  of  prey  continued  so  numerous  that  the  fesir  of 
them  kept  waste  and  desolate  some  of  the  richest  tracts  in  Khandesh, 
Kven  as  late  as  the  mutinies  {1857-1859),  Khandesh,  more  than 
almost  any  part  of  western  India,  continued  a stronghold  for  wild 
beasts.  So  dangerous  and  destructive  were  they  that  a special 
division  of  the  Bhil  corps  were,  as  tiger  hunters,  set  apart  to  aid  the 
Superintendents  of  police*  Since  1862,  under  the  Superintendent 
of  Police  Major  O.  Probyn,  the  destruction  of  tigers  has  gone  on 
apace*  Of  late  years,  to  the  efforts  of  the  district  officers  have 
been  added  a rapid  spread  of  tillage  and  increase  of  population - 
The  tiger  is  no  longer  found  in  tbe  plains*  Among  the  Satpiidsis 
in  the  north,  along  the  Nem^d  frontier  and  the  Hatti  hills  in  the 
east  and  the  south-east,  in  the  Satmalas  in  the  south,  and  in  the 
Ddngs  and  other  wild  western  traota  he  still  roams.  Even  there 
his  number  is  declining.  The  loss  of  cattle  is  inconsiderable  and 
the  loss  of  human  life  trifling.  In  the  five  years  ending  1879, 
sixteen  human  beings  and  391  bead  of  cattle  were  killed  by  them* 
The  returus  show  a fall  in  the  number  of  tigers  slain  from  an  average 
of  nearly  fifteen  in  the  five  years  ending  1870  to  ten  in  the  nine 
years  ending  1879.® 

The  Panther,  hihla  or  Felis  pardns,  is  generally  said  to 

be  of  three  distinct  species,  two  large  and  one  small.  Of  the  two 
large  kinds,  one  rivals  the  tigress  in  sizie,  and  as  he  will  attack 
unprovoked,  is  equally  or  even  more  dangerous  to  man  | the  other 
smaller,  stouter,  and  with  a round  bull-dog's  head,  has  a looser, 
darker,  and  longer  fur,  with  spots  much  more  crowded  and  quite 
black  along  the  ridge  of  the  back  and  up  the  legs  about  as  high  as 
the  shoulders  and  thighs.  The  third  variety  is  a very  different 


' Finch  (1610)  in  Kerr's  Voyages,  VIII.  277.  In  1630,  Jamdl  KhAn  KardwaJ  came 
to  the  Gia  jar  At- Khandesh  frontier  and  captured  130  elephants  in  the  Snlt^npur 
foreata,  of  which  aeventy  were  sent  to  Delhi  (Watson's  Gujardt,  71).  Whether  lions 
were  formerly  found  in  Kh^-nde^  seems  donhtfiil.  The  Ajanta  paintinga  contain 
some  well  painted  lions,  and  the  Oriental  Sporting  Magazine  (II . 44)  has  a song  on 
Lion-Hunting  from  Dhulia.  The  same  magazine  (&.  195.  Compare  A^atio 
Intelligence  184,  in  Asiatic  Journal ^ ITew  Series,  VII.)  has  also  a paper  headed  **  Lion- 
Himting  in  KhAndesh/^  giving  an  account  of  th«  destruction,  in  three  days  (16th -18th 
May  1831),  of  three  lions  and  a lioness  near  the  old  town  of  Patan.  The  article  is 
signed  **  An  Old  Khdndeshi,"  but  from  Teferences  in  it  to  Abu  ajnd  Sidhpttr  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  old  town  of  Fatan  is  not  Pdtan  near  ChAliagaon,  but  the  ancient 
capital  of  Gujai"4t  about  sixty  miles  north-west  of  Ahmedabad.  Special  Inquiries 
have  been  made^  but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  record  of  lion-shooting  ih  Khdndesh 
since  the  beginning  of  British  mle.  ^ Mr,  Chaplin's  Report,  20tli  Aug.  1822 

^ The  details  are:  1865,  28;  1866,  24;  1867,  6;  1868,  12  ; 1869.  9 ; 1870  23- 
1S7L  8 ; 1872,  20  ; 1873,  11  i 1374,  6 ; 1875,  9;  1376,  7 ; 1877,  2;  187^  16  and 
1879,  14,  ' 
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animal^  mucli  smaller  and  darker.  As  it  lives  cbiefly  on  dogs,  it 
is  known  among  the  natives  as  the  dogslayer^  kuttemdr.  In  the 
fifteen  years  ending  1879^  658  panthers  were  killed,  the  yearly 
number  varying  from  seventy-eight  in  1878  to  nineteen  in  1 87  oJ  The 
Hunting  Leopakd,  chitia^  Felis  Jnbata,  quite  a diferent  animal  from 
the  panther,  hasj  like  a dogj  claws  that  do  not  draw  in.  In  form 
like  a greyhoiindj  it  has  a short  mane,  bushy  black -spotted  fur^  and 
a black  taiL  It  is  very  rare  in  Khandesh,  foijnd  in  the  Sdtpuda 
hilts  only>  The  Wilb^CaTj  ran  mdnjar,  Felis  chans,  met  all  over 
the  district,  is  comparatively  harmless,  and  differs  in  size,  colour, 
and  length  of  tail,  only  slightly  from  the  house  cat.  The  Lynx, 
Felis  caracal,  a rare  animal,  is  occasionally  found  among  rocky  hills. 
It  is  very  shy,  and  is  seldom  abroad  after  daybreak. 

The  Hyena,  taraSj  Hyaana  striata,  once  very  common,  is  now 
rarely  seen.  The  Wolf,  Idndga^  Canis  pallipes,  formerly  caused 
much  havoc  among  sheep  and  goats,  and  is  even  known  to  have 
carried  o:ff  young  children.  Like  the  other  fie sk -eaters,  ha  has 
been  forced  to  give  way  before  the  spread  of  tillage.  Still  he 
is  very  destructive,  and  though  he  seldom  attacks  human  beings, 
kills  an  immense  number  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  two  or  three 
together  will  often  pull  down  a good-sized  young  buffalo  or  heifer. 
During  the  fourteen  years  ending  1879,  4138  wolves  were  hilled,  the 
yearly  number  varying  from  603  in  1874  to  seventy -one  in  1879,^ 
Besides  the  above,  the  Jackal,  kolhaf  Canis  aurous,  and  the  Fox, 
kkokadj  Vulpes  bengalensis,  abound  in  the  open  country.  The  Wild 
Dog,  kolsunda,  Cuon  rutilana,  is  also  found  in  the  Satpuda  hills, 
hunting  in  packs. 

The  Indian  Black:  Bear,  dsvalj  Ursus  labiatua,  is  found  in  ail 
the  forest-clad  hills  of  Khandesh,  Formerly  abounding  in  the 
rocky  hill  tops  of  Pimpalner  and  Baglan  in  the  south-west,  the 
number  of  black  bears  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  been 
much  reduced.  Though  not  generally  dangerous  to  life,  he  is  at 
times  very  mischievous,  Sugarcane,  when  he  can  get  it,  is  one 
of  his  favourite  articles  of  food,  and  he  destroys  much  more  than 
he  eats.  The  flower  of  the  mohai  Bassia  latifolia,  tree  is  his  chief 
sustenance  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season.  This  fiower,  which 
produces  the  common  spirit  of  the  country,  seems  to  affect  the  bear 
with  a kind  of  intoxication,  as  he  is  known  to  be  most  dangerous 
at  that  season,  and  apt  to  attack  man  unprovoked,  A vegetarian, 
except  as  rega*rds  ants  and  some  other  insects,  he  does  no  injury  to 
flocks  or  herds. 

The  Hog,  dukkar^  Sus  indicus,  of  all  wild  animals,  causes  most 
loss  to  the  cultivator.  Though,  save  in  the  set  of  his  tail,  much 
like  the  domestic  village  pig,  he  differs  from  him  widely  in  habits  , 


1 The  details  are  : 1865,  22  ; 1866,  73  ; 1867,  50;  186S,  31  ; 1869,  30  ; 1870,  19  j 
1S71,  28  ; 1872,  36  ; 1873,  36  ; 1874,  68  3 1875,  52  ; 1876,  46;  1877,  69  ; 1878,  78  ; and 
1 879  20 

“ The  details  are  : 1865,  195  ; 1866,  360  ; 1867,  531  ; 1868,  267  ; 1869,  255  ; J870, 
180;  1871,  282  ; 1872,  360  ; 1873,  345  ; 1874,  603  ; 1875,  125  ; 18T6.  252  ; 1877,  209  ; 
1878,  103  ; and  1879,  7 b 
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A pure  vegetable  eater^  he  is  most  dainty  in  his  tastes.  H© 
most  bav^e  the  very  best  the  land  aSords,  and  while  choosing  the 
daintiest  morselSj  destroys  much  more  than  ho  eats.  Sugarcane, 
sweet  potato  and  other  roots,  and  juicy  millet  and  Indian  corn  stalks 
are  his  favourite  food,  A few  years  ago  herds  of  wild  pig  were 
found  everywhere,  but  their  numbers  are  now  much  smaller.  From 
the  border  hills  they  still  sally  at  night  to  ravage  the  crops  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  no  longer  so  destructive  as  they 
once  were^  With  the  aid  of  their  dogs  and  spears,  the  Bhils  hunt 
and  kill  them  for  food,  and  the  clearing  of  the  forests  has  made 
their  destruction  comparatively  easy.  Twenty  years  ago  in  the 
country  east  of  the  Puma  river,  then  belonging  to  His  Highness 
Sindia,  herds  of  some  hundreds  might  be  seen  marauding  in  open 
day-  Night  and  day  the  cultivator  had  to  watch  his  fields.  Though 
comparatively  few  are  left,  herds  of  fifty  and  upwards  are  still 
occasionally  seen. 

The  Bison,  Glava&us  gaurus,  is  found  only  in  the  S^tpuda 

and  Hatti  hills.  The  shyest  and  wariest  of  forest  animals,  its  chief 
food  is  grass  and  young  bamboo  shoots.  The  Stao,  sameihar^  Rusa 
aristotelis,  is  found  in  all  the  hill  country  on  the  borders  of  the  district. 
It  feeds  in  the  plains  and  fields  at  night,  and  seeks  the  hill  tops  at 
early  dawn.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  lies  in  the  plain  country.  The 
Spotted  Desk,  chited^  Axis  maculatns,  is  now  rare.  He  is  never 
found  far  from  water,  and  generally  in  thick  forests.  In  the  country 
east  of  the  Puma  spotted  deer  were  formerly  found  in  immense 
numbers,  hut  most  of  them  were  shot  or  driven  away  while  th© 
railway  was  making.  They  are  still  in  small  numbers  near  rivers 
in  the  Satpuda  hills,  and  in  the  western  forests  along  the  Tdpti, 
The  Barking  Deer,  hhehre^  Cervulus  aureus,  and  the  Fdur-hornbu 
Antelope,  also  called  hhekre^  Tetraceros  quadricornis,  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  Batpuda  hills.  The  Blue  Bull,  nilgdy^  Portax  pictus, 
was  once  common  everywhere,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  few  strips 
of  forest  land  left  between  th©  Satpuda  and  other  bills  and  th© 
open  plains,  and  to  tb©  low  country  on  the  west.  He  seldom  enters 
the  hills  or  dense  forests,  feeding  chiefly  on  pedas^  Butea  f rondo  sa, 
or  other  trees  in  the  flat  country.  The  Indian  Antelope,  kdlvit^ 
Antilope  bezoartica,  frequents  the  open  fields  and  devours  the  corn. 
Disliking  forest  country,  they  were  never  so  plentiful  in  Khandesh 
as  in  the  Deccan  and  Gujarat  plains.  Very  few  of  them  are  left. 
The  Indian  Gazelle,  chinhairaj  Gazella  bennettii,  loving  the  shrub 
brushwood  and  rocky  emmences  of  Khdndesh,  are  still  comparatively 
plentiful.  The  Common  Hare,  Depus  ruficaudatus,  found  in 

considerable  numbers  all  over  the  district,  completes  the  list  of 
four-footed  game  animals. 

Of  Game  Birds  there  are  among  Raaores,  Peafowl,  Pavo  cristatus, 
living  in  all  woods  and  shady  gardens.  Grey  Jungle  Fowl,  G^llas 
sonnerati,  and  Spur  Fowl,  Galloperdix  spadiceus,  found  only  in 
forests. 

Of  Partridges  there  are  two  kinds : the  Grey,  Ortygornis 
ponticeriana,  found  over  the  whole  district,  and  the  Painted, 
Francolinus  pictus,  widely  distributed  but  loss  common. 
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Of  Quail  tliere  are  several  sorts,  botli  the  Bush  Quails,  Perdicula 
asiatica  and  argoondab,  found  in  brushwood  all  the  year  round;  the 
Common  Grey  Quail,  Cotiirnis:  communis,  a cold  weather  visitor  j and 
the  Bain  Quail,  Ooturnix  coromandelica,  a resident.  The  Bustard, 
Turnix  taigoor,  and  both  Button  Quails,  T,  joudera  and  dussumierii, 
are  also  occasionally  seen. 

Sand  Grouse,  both  the  Common  and  Painted,  Pterocles  exnstus 
and  Pterocles  fasciatus,  are  common* 

The  Gballatoees  are  well  represented*  Among  them  are  the 
Bustard,  Bupodotis  edwardsi,  and  the  Florican,  Sypheotides  aurita, 
a bird  of  passage  visiting  the  district  during  the  rainy  months  and 
not  widely  distributed* 

Of  Plovers  are,  the  Golden  Plover,  Charadrius  fulvus,  a rare 
birdj  the  Ox  eyed  Plover,  ^diknemus  scolopax,  or  false  florican;  and 
the  Lapwings,  Lobivanellus  indicus  and  Lobipiuvia  malabarica. 

Of  Snipe  the  Common,  Gallinago  gallinaria,  the  Jack,  Gallinago 
gallinula,  and  the  Painted  Snipe,  Bhynchaea  bengalensis,  are  found, 
but  in  no  great  numbers* 

Of  Cranes  the  harhocha  or  halam^  Anthropoides  virgo,  visits  the 
district  during  the  cold  months  in  large  flocks.  The  Saras,  Grus 
antigone,  or  large  crane,  is  almost  unknown- 

Though  most  ordinary  kinds  occur,  the  number  of  Buck  and  Teal 
is  small*  The  chief  Khandesh  Bucks  are  the  Buddy  Shieldrake  or 
Brdhmani  Duck,  Oasarca  rutila,  the  Whistling  Teal,  Bendrocygna 
javanica,the  Shoveller,  Spatula  clypeata,  the  PintaO,  Bafila  acuta,  the 
Spotted  Billed  Buck,  Anas  poecilorhyncha,  the  Gadwal,  Chaulelasmus 
streperus,  the  Widgeon,  Mareca  penelope,  the  White- eyed  Duck, 
Fuligula  nyroca,  the  Common  Teal,  Querquednla  crecca,  the 
Bluewinged  Teal,  Querquedula  circia,  the  Bedheaded  Pochard, 
Fuligula  ferina,  and  the  Mallard,  Anas  bQschasJ  The  Little  Grebe, 
Podiceps  minor,  if  it  can  be  called  a duck,  is  found  in  all  the  ponds* 

Of  Geese  the  only  one  observed  is  the  Blackbacked  Goose, 
Sarcidiornis  melanonotus-  The  Grey  Pelican,  Pelecanus  philippensis, 
and  the  Flamingo  are  rare*  The  Indian  Snake  Bird,  Plotus 
melanogaster,  is  common  in  the  west. 

Of  birds  not  recognised  as  game  the  following  have  been 
identified : 

Among  Baptokes,  of  Vultures,  the  Black  Vulture,  Otogyps 
calvus,  a handsome  not  very  common  bird  with  bar©  head  and 
red  neck;  the  Whitebacked  Vulture,  Gyps  bengalensis;  a Cliff 
Vulture,  either  Gyps  indicus  or  Gyps  pallescens ; and  the  White 
or  Scavenger  Vulture,  Neophron  ginginianns*  The  Eagles  include 
Aquila  mogilnik,  noticed  in  the  cold  weather  at  the  base  of  the 
S dtp  adds  ; Aquila  vindhiana,  a common  resident;  Hieraetus  pennatus^ 
seen  occasionally  every  where  ; Limnaetus  cirrhatus,  fairly  common  all 


' I have  shot  these  at  K^hdndva  about  forty  miles  from  the  borders  of  Khindesh, 
though  Jerdon  aaya  they  are  not  found  south  of  the  Karbada.  Major  F.  Wise,  20th 
Mar^  1373. 
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along  the  Satpiidds,  and  recogniBable  by  its  mnsical  cry  wbicb  can  be 
beard  a mile  ofE,  Circaetus  gallicuSj  and  one  of  tbe  Spilornidae  have 
also  been  noticed.  The  three  well  known  KiteSj  the  Common^  Milvus 
govinda;  the  Br^manij  Haliastur  indua^  and  the  Blackwinged, 
Elanus  melanopterug  are  aO  found,  the  Brahmani  being  much  the 
rarest-  The  White-eyed  Buzzard,  Poliornis  teesa,  is  rery  common, 
and  the  Honey  Buzzard^Pernis  ptilorhyncns  or  cristata,  is  occasionally 
seen. 

Of  Fai.cohSj  a large  class,  there  are  the  Peregrine, Palco  peregTinus, 
rare ; the  Kestrel,  Tinnuncnlus  alaudariiis,  much  more  common ; and 
the  Shaheen,  Falco  peregrinator,  the  Laggar,  Palco  ji^gger,  and  the 
beautiful  Turumti,  Falco  chiquera,  common.  Of  HARRiEKa,  there 
are  two  or  three  kinds  with  marked  light  grey  plumage.  Two 
Hawks,  the  Shikra,  Astnr  badins,  and  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  Accipiter 
nisus,  are  well  known. 

There  are  many  Owia  in  the  forests.  The  Brown  Fish  Owl, 
Ketupa  oeylonensis,  and  the  Duskyhorned  Owl,  Bubo  coromandue, 
are  both  found.  The  Rockhorned  Owl,  Bubo  bengalensis,  ia  also 
found  along  all  the  rivers.  The  beautiful  Spotted  Owl,  Syrnium 
ocellatum,  is  very  common  among  mango  groves,  and  the  Shorteared 
Owl,  Otus  brachyotuSj  is  a winter  visitant.  The  Screech  Owl,  Strix 
javanica,  is  rare.  Both  the  little  Owlets,  Oarine  brama,  and 
G-laucidium  radiatum,  are  found,  the  latter  only  in  forest  districts. 

Of  Swallows,  in  the  cold  weather  the  Common  Swallow,  Hirundo 
rustioa,  is  everywhere,  and  one  or  two  Martins,  the  Bank,  Ooiyle 
sinensis,  and  the  Cliff,  Cotyle  concolor,  are  found  all  the  year 
round-  The  pretty  Redbacked  or  Mosque  Swallow,  Hinmdo 
erythropygia,  is  not  uncommon.  But  its  smaller  congener,  Hirundo 
fluvicola,  IS  very  rare,  Tbe  Common  Swift,  Cypsellus  affinig,  is  widely 
distributed.  The  Alpine  Swift,  C.  melba,  is  rare,  as  ia  the  Palm 
Swift,  C-  batassiensia.  The  beautiful  Crested  Swift,  Dendrochelidon 
coronatus,  is  common  among  the  Satpud^. 

Of  Night- Jars  the  chief  are,  the  Common  Night- jar,  Gaprimnlgus 
asiaticus,  called  the  Ice  Bird  from  its  quickly  repeated  note,  like 
a stone  bounding  across  ice.  It  ia  purely  a night  bird,  feeding  on 
moths  and  beetles.  Especially  when  seen  early  in  the  morning  or 
when  starting  on  a journey,  the  natives  consider  it  a bird  of  ill 
omen.  C.  marathensis  and  0.  monticolus  are  also  found. 

Of  Bee-eatees,  Merops  viridis,  is  in  every  field,  and  M.  philippinus 
is  an  October  visitant. 

Of  Rollers  there  is  the  Indian  Roller,  Coracias  indica,  called  by 
Europeans  the  Blue  Jay, 

There  are  several  KiNopraHERS,  The  Whitebreasted,  Halcyon 
emyrnensis,  with  bright  skyblue  back,  is  commonest ; the  smaller 
Blue  Kingfisher,  Alcedo  ben^lensis,  is  also  found.  The  large 
Alexandrine  or  Stork -billed  Kingfisher,  Pelargopsia  gurial,  lives  in 
some  of  the  larger  rivers.  The  Pied  Kingfisher,  Oerylo  rudis,  is 
very  common,  and  may  be  seen  hovering  over  every  pond  and  stream. 

Of  Horn  BILLS,  Bucerotid^e,  the  Common  Grey,  Ocyceros  biro  stria, 
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a grotesque  bird  with  a hug©  bill  and  slow  wavering  flightj  is  found 
in  the  plains. 

Next  to  these  are  grouped  th©  Soak  sores  or  ClimberSj  mainly 
represented  by  the  Parrots^  Woodpeckers,  and  Cuckoos.  Of  Parrots 
tb©  best  known  is  the  Roseringed  Paroquet,  Palseornis  torqoatos, 
seen  everywhere  j th©  Roeeheaded  Paroquet,  Palaeornis  purpureus, 
a most  beautiful  bird,  generally  found  in  woodlands,  and  the  Large 
Paroquet,  Palseomis  magnirostris,  found  in^  the  Sitpuda  forests. 

Of  WoOBPKCKEESj  Picidse,  the  most  notable  is  the  Goldenbacked 
Woodpecker,  Chrysocolaptes  sultaneus,  his  back  a mass  of  crimson 
and  gold.  He  is  generally  found  in  forests,  where  his  loud 
tapping  may  often  be  heard.  Not  quit©  so  brilliant,  but  still  very 
beautiful,  are  the  Blackbacked,  Chiysocolaptea  festivus,  and  the 
Smaller  Goldenbacked,  Bracbypternus  aumntius.  Two  other 
varieties,  Picus  marathensis,  and  a small  spotted  one,  Tungipicus 
nanus,  are  seen  in  th©  plains-  Tbeir  food  is  almost  entirely  insects 
picked  out  of  the  bark  of  trees  and  rotten  wood* 

BarbetSj  Megalaemidse,  approaching  woodpeckers  in  structure, 
are  mostly  of  a greenish  colour  with  strong  bills  and  feet*  They 
feed  on  fruit.  Two  kinds  are  common  in  Khandesh  ; the  Large 
Green  Barbet,  Me^leema  caniceps,  found  in  all  forests,  and  the 
Small  Redcrested  Barbet,  Xantbolaema  beBmacephala,  which,  from 
its  incessant  metallic  note,  is  known  as  the  coppersmith.  The 
Smaller  Green  Barbet,  Hegalaoma  viridis,  found  in  the  S^fcpud^s  in 
Central  India,  has  not  yet  been  recorded  from  Khdndesh. 

Of  Cuckoos  th©  best  known  is  th©  Indian  Koel,  Budynamys 
honorata,  a hot  season  visitor;  the  male  is  nearly  black,  and  the 
female  light  and  speckled*  The  Common  Indian  Cuckoo,  Cuculus 
micropterus,  an  ashy  coloured  bird,  is  also  met  with,  and  the  cry  of 
the  English  Cuckoo,  Cuculus  canorus,  is  occasionally  heard  in  the 
S^tpuda  hills.  The  Emerald  Cuokoo,  Chrysococcys  hodgsoni,  dark 
green  with  light  breast,  is  rare*  The  well  known  Indian  Coucal, 
Oentrococcyx  rufipennis,  by  some  classed  among  the  cuckoos,  but 
more  properly  of  the  Conirostres  or  crow  class,  is  well  known  as 
the  Malabar  Pheasant. 

Tenuirostees,  including  the  brilliant  plumage  d Honey  suck  era 
and  Hoopoes,  are  a moat  interesting  family.  Of  the  former  the  Purpl© 
Honey  sucker,  Cinnyris  asiatica,  and  the  Large  Purple  Honey  sucker, 
Cinnyris  lotenia,  are  perhaps  commonest.  Both  the  European 
and  Indian  Hoopoes,  Upupa  ©pops  and  U.  ceylonenais,  arc  found,  the 
European  only  in  th©  cold  weather. 

Of  Dentieostees  there  are,  of  Shrikes,  LaniadE©,  th©  Grey  Shrike, 
Lanius  lahtora,  th©  Rufousbacked  Shrike,  Lanius  ©rythronotus,  and 
the  Baybacked  Shrike,  J^Laniua  vittatus,  all  of  them  common.  The 
Minivets,  Pericrocotus  flammeus,  peregrinus,  and  erythropygius,  are 
rare.  They  live  chiefly  on  insects,  impaling  them  on  thorns  before 
eating  them.  A well  marked  variety  of  shrike  is  th©  Drongo 
or  Dicrurus,  The  King  Crow,  Buchanga  atra,  bluish  black  with  a 
forked  tail,  is  common  over  the  whole  district-,  and  the  White- 
breasted,  B.  Goenilescen.Sj  in  th©  hills.  The  Racket-tailed  Drongo, 
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Dissemurus  paradiseuSj  is  probably  found  m tbe  Satpuda  and 
western  forests. 

Of  tbe  same  tribe  are  tbo  three  well  known  families  of  Thrushes j 
Bulbuls^  and  Babblers.  0£  Thrushes,  Merulidaej  several  kinds  are 
common.  Allied  to  them  are  the  Orioles  found  in  almost  ©very 
mango  grove.  The  Common  Bulbul,  Molpastes  haomorrhousj  and 
the  Green,  Phyllarnis  jerdoni,  and  lora  tiphia,  are  less  widely 
distributed.  The  Babblers,  Malacocirci,  known  as  the  Seven  Sisters, 
are  a well  marked  dusky -feathered  family,  very  noisy  and  generally 
in  groups. 

To  the  same  tribe  (Dentibostbes)  belong  the  Flycatchers  and 
Warblers,  a very  large  family.  Of  Flycatchers  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  Paradise  Flycatcher,  Muscipeta  paradiei,  a small  bird  with 
a black  crested  head  and  very  long  dark  chestnut  or  snow-white 
central  tail  feathers.  It  is  sometimes  called  tho  Widow  Bird, 
The  Whitebrowed  Fantail,  Ijeucoceroa  aureola,  is  found  in  every 
grove  uttering  a few  clear  quick  notes,  as  if  whistling  part  of  the 
scale.  The  Whitespotted  Fantail,  Leucocerca  leucogaster,  a smaller 
variety,  is  also  very  common.  The  Blue,  Cyornia  tickelli,  and  the 
Robin,  Fry  thro  sterna  parva.  Flycatchers  are  rarer. 

The  Warblers,  an  immense  family,  include  Robins,  Redstarts,  and 
Wagtails,  The  North  Indian  Robin,  Thamnobia  fulicata,  and  the 
Redstart,  Bufcicilla  rufivcntris,  very  tame  birds,  are  seen  everywhere  j 
the  Tailor  Bird,  Ortbotomus  sutorius,  with  its  lovely  nest  of  two  or 
three  hanging  leaves,  sewn  together  as  with  a needle  and  thread, 
and  lined  with  cotton,  hair,  or  wire,  is  also  common.  Of  Wren 
Warblers,  Dr3rmoic£e,  there  ai^e  several  kinds.  The  Large  Pied 
Wagtail,  Motacilla  madoraspatensis,  and  the  Indian  Field  Wagtail, 
Body  to  B cinoreocapilla,  are  common  near  water. 

Of  Crows,  the  Common  Crow,  Corvus  splendens,  and  the  Black, 
Corvus  culminatns,  are  well  known.  Of  Magpies  two  kinds  occur, 
Dendrocitta  rufa,  in  the  plains,  and  Bendrooitta  leucogastra,  in  the 
forests. 

The  Sturnid.®  or  Starlings  are  represented  by  several  species. 
The  Common  Myna,  Aoridotberes  tristis,  is  universal,  and  aW^attled 
Myim,  probably  Eulabes  religiosa,  though  rare,  is  also  found. 
During  the  cold  season,  the  Jvdri  Bird,  Pastor  roseua,  may  be  seen 
in  large  docks  in  every  grain  field. 

Of  Finches,  Fringillidse,  are  the  Common  Sparrow,  Passer 
domesticus,  and  the  "Weaver  Bird,  Ploceus  philippinus,  with  its  well 
known  hanging  bottle  shaped  nest.  Several  Larks,  Alaudge,  belong 
to  this  family,  as  also  the  well  known  Amadayat,  Eatrelda  amandava. 

Allied  to  some  of  the  game  birds  mentioned  above  are  the  Pigeons 
and  Doves.  Of  these  the  Blue  Rock  Pigeon,  Columba  intermedia, 
much  like  its  European  namesake,  is  seen  everywhere , The  beautiful 
Bronze  winged  Pigeon,  Chalcoph^s  indica,  is  rare,  seen  only  in 
forests  alone  or  in  pairs.  The  Common  Green  .Pigeon,  Crocopua 
chlorigaster,  is  found  wherever  banian  trees  are  plentiful. 

Of  Doves  proper  four  varieties  are  pretty  generally  distributed ; 
the  Common  Kngdove,  Turtur  risorins,  the  Spotted  Dove^  T, 
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Buratensis,  the  Small  Brown  Dove,  T.  aenegalensiSj  and  the  Red 
Dove,  T,  tranquebarious- 

Water  birds  are  divided  into  two  orders,  Qeallatokes  or  waderg, 
and  Nat  AT  ORES  or  swimmers.  Amon^  waders,  besides  the  snipe 
and  plover  mentioned  among  game  birds,  are  several  Sandpipers. 
Allied  to  the  cranes  already  mentioned  are  the  Storks.  Two  kinds, 
Ciconia  alba  and  Melanopelargus  episcopus,  are  occasionally  found,  as 
also  the  Great  Stork  or  Adjutant,  Leptoptilus  argalus,  and  a smaller 
variety,  Lieptoptilus  javanicns-  Of  Herons  and  Egrets  there  are  several 
varying  in  size  and  colour,  such  as  Ardeola  grayi,  and  Ardea  cinerea, 
the  commonest.  Moat  of  the  larger  rivers  have  three  kinds  of  Ibis, 
the  Wartyheaded  Ibis,  Iconotis  papillosns,  the  Pelican  Ibis,  Tantalus 
leucocephailus,  and  the  White  Ibis,  Ibis  melanocephala.  The 
Nat  AT  ORES  include  Duck  and  Teal,  and  some  Terns  and  freshwater 
Gulls.  There  are  so  few  ponds  in  EOi^desh,  that  waders  and 
swimmers  are  very  scantily  represented. 

Elhdndesh  rivers  and  streams  abound  in  fish.  There  are  no 
private  fishing  rights,  and  no  Government  control  or  supervision. 
All  are  free  to  fish  in  any  place  and  at  any  time.  It  is  believed 
that  over  twenty  thousand  persons  are  to  some  extent  employed 
in  catching  fish,  and  that  three ‘-fourths  of  the  population  eat  fish 
when  they  can  get  it.  All  the  lower  classes  living  near  streams 
fish.  But  the  chief  fishers  are  the  Bhils,  and  the  Bhois  a semi- 
amphibious  class  of  ferrymen.  In  catching  fish,  nets  of  every  kind,  of 
all  aiaiesj  and  with  every  possible  dimension  of  mesh  are  used.  Fish 
of  all  sifses  are  caught,  and  in  default  of  nets,  cloths  are  frequently 
used,  so  that  even  the  spawn  is  not  left  unmolested  in  the  river 
beds.  During  the  rainy  season  stake -nets  are  often  planted,  and  when 
the  waters  are  falling,  small  barriers  are  raised,  which,  as  the  river 
subsides,  leave  the  fish  high  and  dry.  When  deep  pools  prevent  the 
use  of  small  nets,  the  water  is  poisoned,  and  an  immense  number 
of  fish  are  wantonly  destroyed.  When  neither  nets  nor  other 
means  of  capture  are  at  hand,  the  Bhils  form  a line  across  the  pool, 
and  steadily  advancing,  beating  the  water  and  uttering  loud  cries, 
drive  the  fish  before  them,  till,  finding  themselves  in  shallow  water, 
they  leap  up  and  falling  on  the  shore  are  at  once  secured.  It 
seems  surprising  that  the  stock  of  fish  should  survive  so  many  forms 
of  destruction,  but  from  all  accounts  the  supply  does  not  fall  off. 
The  Tapti,  no  doubt,  preserves  the  breed  for  the  rest  of  the  district. 
Its  numerous  deep  pools  and  rocky  rapids  afford  a shelter  for  the 
fish  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  during  the  monsoon  floods,  the 
fish  spread  themselves  upwards,  and  supply  the  various  tributary 
streams.^ 


Chapter  11. 
Production. 

Birds. 

Water 


Fisk. 


^ further  detciils  given  in  the  N^sik  Statistical  Account  apply  to  Khandesh. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PO  PU  LAT  I ON“, 


Chapter  11I< 
Fopalation. 
Introduction* 


Few  early  notices  of  the  people  o£  Khdndesh  have  heen  traced < 
According  to  Lassen  the  Sanskrit-speaking’  tribes  passed  down  the 
Gujarat  coast  and  up  the  Tdpti  valley  through  Kh^desh  into  the 
I>Bccan,®  Another  wave  of  settlers  would  seem  to  have  entered  by 
the  east,  as,  according  to  local  traditioUj  Raj  puts  of  different  tribes 
ruled  from  Asirgad  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century  before  Christ. 

The  first  known  historic  reference  to  the  people  of  Khd^ndesh®  seems 
to  be  PtoIemy^s  (a.d.  150)  mention  of  the  PhylKtse  and  Kondali  or 
Gondali,  probably  the  Bhils  and  Gonds,  whom  he  places  south  of 
the  Narbada  not  far  from  its  source,^  The  Bhils,  still  the  most 
characteristic  and  one  of  the  largest  classes  in  Rli4ndesh,  seem 
to  show  by  the  varieties  of  their  dialect,  Nemd^i,  Marathi,  and 
Gujarati,  that  they  have  been  pushed  back  into  Khandesh  by  later 
arrivals,  from  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west.  Many  of  the 
changes  that  have  narrowed  the  limits  of  the  Bhil  counti^y  have 
taken  place  since  Ptolemy  wrote.  But  in  his  time,  as  at  present, 
Kh^,ndeeh  was  probably  one  of  the  leading  Bhil  settlements.  Of  the 
Gonds  traces  remain  in  a Gond  tribe  of  herdsmen  found  in  Chdlisgaon 
and  in  a Gond  sub-division  of  Mh^rs, 

Since  Ptolemy time,  the  first  great  change  in  the  population  of 
Khdndesh  seems  to  have  been  the  arrival,  apparently  up  the  T^pti 
valley  from  Gujard^t,  of  a detachment  of  the  great  tribe  or  nation  of 
Abirs  or  Abhirs.^  The  origin  of  the  Ahirs,  who,  besides  in  Khandesh, 
are  found  in  the  North-West  Proviiices,  Bengal,  Central  India  and 
the  Central  Provinces,  in  Outch  and  K^tM^w^r  in  Gujarat,  and  in 
N£sik,  Ahmedn^gar  and  other  parts  of  the  north  Deccan,  is  doubtful. 


1 The  greater  part  of  the  materiala  for  this  chapter  have  been  collected  and  the 
accounts  revised  by  Mr,  J,  PoHeii,  C,  S,  ; for  the  wild  and  vrandering  tribea  Mai  op 
O.  Probyn  m the  chief  contributor  ; and  much  help  especially  for  Vanjiria  and  V^ia 
baa  been  received  from  Bahadur  Mah^dev  Govind  B4nade,  Subordinate  Judge  ^ 
Dhulia  and  RAo  S^heb  K,  B,  Mardthe,  Siibordinate  Judge  of  Amalner, 

^ Indiache  Alterthumakunde,  L 131 , 

3 The  Mahdbhdrat  (fl,  H,  Wilaon^a  Works,  VJI,  164)  placca,  next  to  the  people  of 
Vidarbha  or  Bedar,  KhandAa  or  Shandda  who  may  possibly  have  given  their  name 
to  Khandesh.  Khandesh  haa  also  been  thought  to  be  the  KbAn^v  forest  of  the 
MahibhArat,  which  was  humt  down  and  brought  under  tillage  by  Arjun  the  brother 
of  Krishna,  These  identifications  are  doubthO. 


< Bertius’  Ptolemy,  Map  X,  and  204,  Wilson  (VH.  139)  ia  of  opinion  that  the  Bhils 
are  included  under  the  Fulindse  whom  Ptolemy  places  further  to  the  west.  Another 
of  Ptolemy's  tribes  the  Tabassi  have  been  referred  to  Khdndesh  and  supposed  to  be 
the  Buddhist  ascetics  of  the  Ajauta  and  other  BAtmila  cave  tempW,  Yule  in  Itid, 
Ant,  IV,  2$2, 

® Some  of  the  Ahirs,  apparently  later  arrivala,  came  from  northern  India, 
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They  have  been  thought  to  be  the  Ab^rSj  one  of  the  Skythian  tribes 
who,  in  the  second  and  first  centuries  before  Christ,  entered  India 
from  the  north-west,^  or,  and  this  is  more  likely,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  an  old  Indian  or  half  Indian  race  who  were  driven  south 
and  east  before  the  Skythian  invaders,®  In  either  case  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  seems  to  have  passed  south  during  the  time  of  Indo* 
Skythian  ascendancy  (b,c,  200  - a,d,  200)  in  north  India,  Before  the 
Christian  era,  they  were  near  the  north-west  frontier  ; ® in  the  second 
century  after  Christ  they  were  in  Upper  Sind ; ^ and  in  the  third 
century  in  Lower  Sind  and  north  Gujarlt,®  Hext  they  appear  south 
of  the  T4pti,  between  the  Tdpti  and  the  Konkan,^  or  ^ between  the 
T5,pti  and  Dev  gad/®  They  are  spoken  of  as  settled  in  Kh^ndesh-^ 
And  an  inscription  in  one  of  the  Nasik  Buddhist  caves  shows  that 
early  in  the  fifth  century  {419)  the  country  was  under  an  Ahir  king/ 
The  Ahir  dynasty  is  said  to  have  lasted,  for  only  sixty-seven  years. 
But  as  local  tradition  centres  in  an  early  Ahir  or  Gaull  rule,  it 
seems  probable  that,  as  wae  the  case  in  KdtMdw^r,  the  Khandesh 
Ahirs  were  closely  connected  with  the  Yadavs  who  were  in  power 
in  the  eighth,  and  again  appear  as  the  rulers  of  Uevgiri  or 
Daulatabad  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.®  Their  present 
strength  has  not  been  ascertained , The  1872  census  returns  do  not 
show  any  Ahirs.  But  a special  inquiry,  carried  on  by  Mr,  J.  Pollen, 
O.S,,  has  brought  to  light,  besides  Ahir  or  part  Ahir  husbandmen 
and  Ahir  Kolis,  an  Ahir  branch  in  almost  all  crafts  and  other  middle 
class  castes,  and  proved  them  to  be  so  large  an  element  in  the  population, 
that  Ahirdni  is  the  local  name  for  the  KhAndesh  dialect  of  Mardthi/*^ 
In  some  of  these  classes,  as  among  the  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and 
goldsmiths,  the  Ahir  element  has  remained  distinct,  Ahir  carpenters 
and  Ahir  blacksmiths  marry  together,  but  neither  of  them  marry 
with  the  other  sob- divisions  of  carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  In  other 
cases  the  Ahir  element  has  merged  into  the  general  class,  and  Ahir 
has  come  to  be  little  more  than  a surname* 

The  next  recorded  addition  to  the  population  of  E^handesh  is  the 
arrival,  partly  direct  up  the  T4pti  valley,  and  partly  it  would  seem 
through  M^lwa  and  the  Central  Provinces,  of  the  great  body  of 
Gujarat  ICunbis  who  now  hold  the  bulk  of  the  cultivated  land  to 
the  north  of  the  T^pti.  According  to  the  chronicles  of  the  Keve 
Kunbis,  they  arrived  about  the  eleventh  century  in  a large 
body,  in  whose  vanguard  alone  were  2000  carts.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  this  account  is  correct,  and  that  the  Kunbis  were 
forced  to  leave  Gujarat  by  the  encroachments  of  Bajput  tribes, 
driven  south  before  the  early  Musalmdn  invaders  of  north  India* 


Chapter  III* 
Fopnlation. 

Introduotion- 


1 Otmnmgham’a  Archaeological  Beport,  II.  23,33* 

® Compare  V-  de  St,  Martin,  Geog.  Grec,  et  Latine  de  Tlnde,  230 ; Cent,  Prov, 
Gaz,  LXIII,  ® V,  de  St,  Martin,  Gcog,  Grec.  ct  Lat,  de  IThde,  230, 

EertiuH’  Ptolemy  {a.d.  IdO),  Map  X, 

® McCrindle’s  Penplua  (a*d,  247),  113.  The  expression  is  ' Inland  from  Surastrene,’ 
® Put4»s  quoted  in  Ward’^a  Hindna,  ill,  450,  and  Wilford^B  As*  Res,  VIII.  330, 

^ Lariglois'  Harivanshp  11.  401.  ® Second  International  Congress,  854. 

® Details  are  ^ ven  below  in  the  ‘ ^ History  ” chapter. 

Besides  Ahirs  p roper  and  Abhir  Brahmans,  there  are  Ahir  Sut4rs,  Ahir  Lioh^rs, 
Ahir  Shimpis,  Ahir  SMis,  Ahir  Guravs,  and  Ahir  Kolia. 
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About  this  timej  and  on  till  the  arrival  of  the  JVCti  salmon  a (131 0)j  it 
seems  probable  that  while  the  Devgiri  Y^davs  held  Kh^desh,  the 
southern  castesj  of  whose  arrival  no  tradition  remains  but  who  are 
still  known  to  have  come  from  the  south,  first  settled  in  the  district,^ 
Ihiring-  the  latter  part  o£  the  fourteenth  century j by  the  establishment 
(1370)  of  aline  of  Arab  kingSj  a new  foreign  element  was  introduced 
into  Kh^desh.  About  the  same  time  the  district  was  visited  hy 
so  severe  a famine  that,  according  to  Ferishta,  its  whole  people, 
e3:cept  a few  Bhils  and  Kolis,  disappeared,^  Under  the  Famki  kings, 
Kdid,ndesh  rose  to  much  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  its  population 
received  many  additions  both  of  neighbouring  Hindus  and  of  foreign 
Musaimdns. 

In  1600,  when  it  passed  to  the  Emperor  Akbar,  parts  of  Khdndesh 
were  highly  tilled  and  well  peopled,  and  its  Bhils,  Gronds,  and  Kunbis 
were  specially  noticed  as  hard  workers  and  dutifol  subjects*®  Under 
the  MoghaJs,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  prosperity  continued. 
The  disturbances  in  the  Heccan,  that  ended  with  the  fall  of 
Ahmednagar  (1638)  and  Bij^ipur  (1680),  must  have  driven  numbers 
into  the  more  peaceful  district  of  Kh^desh,  and  during  all  bis 
reign,  Anrangzeb  (1660^1707)  was  converting  Hindus  to  Isl^m  and 
Musalmans  were  flocking  from  north  India  into  Elh^ndeah* 

Under  the  Mard-thas  (1760-1817)  the  Hindus  again  rose  to 
importance.  But  any  additions  from  tho  south  must  have  been  more 
than  met  by  the  losses  in  the  disturbances  that  marked  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  terrible  famine  of  1803  laid  the  district 
waste,  leaving  for  the  time  but  a few  Bhils  and  Kolis*  When  the 
famine  was  over  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  returned.  But  so 
disturbed  were  all,  except  some  favoured  parts  of  the  district,  that 
numbers  still  staid  away.^  In  those  troubled  three  bodies  of 

foreign  mercenaries  rose  to  importance ; Arabs,  north  India  or 
Pardeshi  Brahmans,  and  Mysor  orfcam^tak  troops,  apparently  partly 
Hindn  partly  Musalmdn.  With  the  establishment  of  British  power 
(1817  - 1820)  these  three  classes  of  mercenaries  disappeared.  Part 
of  the  Arabs  were  sent  to  Arabia,  and  the  rest  found  their  way  to 
Haidarabad  in  the  Deccan ; almost  all  the  Kamatak  troops  returned 
to  their  own  land ; and  most  of  the  Pardeshi  Brahmans  settled  as 
husbandmen,®  On  the  establishment  of  order,  the  old  inhabitants 
retmmed  in  numbers  from  Berdr  and  Unjard^t,  and  crowds  of 
strangers  flocked  from  the  Nizamis  and  Sindians  dominions,®  Still 
the  countiy  was  very  empty.  The  1821  census  showed  a population 
of  only  418,021  souls  or  31 4 to  the  sguare  mile.  In  1837  it  was  still 
' miserably  populated',  large  tracts  being  held  by  Bhils.  The  population 


' or  Mar^tlia  Rajputs.^ 

^ Two  great  KhindasH  fammas  are  reported,  one  about  1370,  the  other  the  great 
Ihirga-Tlevi  famine  from  1396  to  1407.  As  he  makes  ao  mention  of  the  Durga-Devi 
famine,  it  seems  probable  that  Feriahta’a  1370  famine  should  he  placed  some  thirty 
years  liter,  ^ Gladwin^s  Aind-Akhari,  H.  54. 

* Tho  present  special  prosperity  and  populousn^s  of  Sdvda  is  believed  to  be  owing 
to  the  protection  afforded  at  this  time  (L803- 1818)  by  the  power  of  the  Niinb&lkar 
and  R^tia^  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XCUl,  203. 

“ Compare  Oapt-  Briggs  (1821)  in  MS.  Sel.  157  (1821  *-1820). 

* Mr.  Chaplimg  Report,  20th  August  1822  | Bast  India  Papers,  IV.  515* 
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was  estimated  at  478^457  souls,  about  60,000  more  than  iu  1821,  and 
it  was  calculated  that  of  the  whole  numb  ex.  Brahman^  represented 
6'40  per  cent,  Hajputs  3'47,  Shudras  and  Mar^thds  69-58,  low  and 
depressed  tribes  14'72,  and  Musalmdns  6 ‘38,^  Fifteen  years  later 
(1852)  a fresh  census  showed  a total  strength  of  686,003  souls,  or  an 
increase,  since  1887,  of  nearly  forty  percent.^  Still  great  part  of  the 
district  was  empty,  and  five-sixths  of  its  arable  land  lay  waste.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  want  of  people  by  bringing  settlers 
from  crowded  Ratnagiri.  But  the  uaost  liberal  offers  of  rent-free 
land  and  money  to  buy  bullocks  and  tools,  failed  to  tempt  a 
single  settler,^  Still  population  was  steadily  increasing,  and  with 
the  rise  of  produce  prices  (1856),  the  introduction  of  a lighter  and 
more  even  assessment  (1860-1866),  and  the  opening  of  the  railway 
(1863),  large  numbers  came  to  Khdndesh.  Compared  with  those 
of  1852,  partly  no  doubt  because  they  were  more  complete,  the 
census  returns  for  1872  showed  a total  of  1,028,642  souls,  or  an 
increase  in  twenty  years  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  Since  1872,  though 
Khandesh  has  passed  through  several  trying  years,  the  population 
is  known  to  have  considerably  increased.  The  east  and  centre  are 
populous,  but  the  south  is  thinly  peopled,  and  in  the  west  great 
arable  tracts  are  still  empty.  In  spite  of  recent  increase,  Khandesh 
remains  one  of  the  thinnest  peopled  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

Of  the  immigrants  under  British  rule,  exclusive  of  those  who 
came  back  on  the  first  establishment  of  order  (1817-1 820),  the  chief 
classes  are,  among  traders,  Mdrvadi  V4nis,  Bhi^tids,  and  B chords  ; 
among  craftsmen,  Rang^ris  and  Telis ; and  among  husbandmen 
and  labourers,  Mar^th^s  and  Kunbis. 

At  present  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  population  are  tho 
Vanjdris,  the  owners  of  pack -bullocks,  who  since  cart  roads  have 
been  opened  to  the  coast  (1834),  and  still  more  since  they  have  had 
to  compete  with  the  railway,  have  been  forced  to  give  up  their  old 
wandering  ways  and  settle  in  fixed  villages,^  Their  leaders,  men 
of  capital  who  always  did  some  trafficking  on  their  own  account, 
have  started  as  traders,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  have 
probably  always  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  crops  during  their  long 
halts  in  the  rainy  season,  have  taken  to  tillage.  Some  still  earn 
their  living  as  carriers.  But  none  have  taken  to  the  practice  of 
crafts,  probably  because,  as  they  travelled  with  bullocks  and  with  no 
carts,  they  had  no  need  of  the  services  of  carpenters  or  blacksmiths. 

This  Vanjjari  and  Ahir  element  in  the  Khandesh  people  has  the  high 
value  of  showing,  what  can  hardly  be  traced  in  most  parts  of  the 
country,  the  chief  process  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  present  Hindu 
population  was  probably  formed.  A succession  of  tribes  of  northern 
herdsmen  have  been  driven  south,  and  by  changes  in  the  government 


^ Col,  Sykes  in  Kept,  of  Brit  Aaaoc,  (1837),  258,  264* * 

“ Gov,  Sel.  h 4, 

3 Bom,  Gov.  Sel.  I.  13;  Mr*  A.  T,  Davidson,  Super intendent  of  Survey  (1861)* 
Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XOHI-  432. 

* Another  older  division  of  Vanjiria  la  established  aa  a regular  part  of  the  Kunbis. 
See  below,  p*  69. 

B 411—6 
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or  trade  of  the  country^  have  been  forced  to  settle-  Among-  their 
leaders  would  be  men  of  capital  if  not  trained  traders  ; the  mass  of 
the  people  would  have  a rough  knowledge  of  tillage  } and  as  many 
tribes  travelled  with  carts  and  sheep^  some  among  them  would  be 
familiar  with  carpantryj  smith  work,  and  weaving.  When  they  settled 
the  leaders  would  become  traders  and  landholders,  the  bulk  of  the 
people  would  start  as  husbandineQ,  and  of  the  rest,  some  would  take 
to  the  practice  of  crafts  and  others  would  continue  as  herdsmen  or 
carriers-  Among  the  husbandmen^  some  of  the  poorer  or  lower  sort, 
forced  to  take  up  lands  in  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement,  cut  ofi  to 
some  extent  from  their  own  people  and  straitened  from  want  of  labour, 
would  associate  with  the  earlier  tribes,  and  taking  their  women  as 
wives  or  slaves,  would  raise  a mixed  class.  As  the  new  tribe  settled 
many  of  their  special  beliefs  and  practices  would  cease,  peculiarities 
of  dress  would  be  given  up,  and  if  they  had  not  them  before,  they 
would  engage  Brahmans  to  conduct  their  ceremonies.  In  time 
sameness  of  work  would  become  a closer  bond  than  a common  origin- 
Husbandmen  would  begin  to  marry  with  the  older  settled  husbandmen 
and  other  craftsmen  with  men  of  their  own  calling.^  Each  division 
would  come  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  its  calling,  and  the  tribal 
title  would  sink  to  the  name  of  a sub -division  or  to  a surname*  Of 
the  old  tribe  the  only  apparent  traces  would  be  those  who  had  kept 
to  the  original  calling  of  herdsmen  or  carriers  j the  offspring  of  the  low 
class  women  proud  of  their  strain  of  higher  blood ; and  perhaps 
the  Br^bmans,  who  known  among  their  caste  fellows  by  their 
patrons'^  name,  had  come  to  form  a distinct  sub-division* 

Grujardti  is  in  use  among  the  higher  class  husbandmen  to  the  north 
of  the  Tapti,  and  it  is  the  language  of  trade  throughout  the  district ; 
and  Mardthi,  the  speech  of  the  people  of  the  south  and  west,  is  the 
language  of  Government  offices  and  schools,  and  is  gradually  gaining 
the  ascendant.  But  in  their  homes  the  bulk  of  the  people  speak 
a dialect  known  as  Khandeshi,  Ahirani,^  or  Dhod  Gujari,  a 
curious  mixture  of  Gujarati,  Mardthi,  Hemddi,  and  Hindustani* 
Though  from  its  construction  it  looks  like  a compromise  between  the 
modern  Gujardti,  Marathi,  and  Hindi,  this  dialect  is  the  offspring 
of  several  old  Prdkrit  varieties,  Magadhi,  Sanrdshtri,  Shaurseni,  L^ti, 
Mahdrdshtrij  Paishachi,  and  Apabbransha  or  Bhakha,  Except  a few 
ballads  and  songs  recorded  by  the  Khandesh  Bhdts,  this  is  entirely  a 
spoken  language-  It  discards  the  cerebral  I and  substitutes  for  it 
the  palatal  semivowel  y ; thus  black  is  hdya  not  hdla.  Resembling 
Mardthi  and  Gujarati  in  the  more  general  grammatical  forms, 
AJhirdni  presents  several  peculiarities  in  declension  and  conjngatioii* 
The  plural  is  formed  by  adding  the  suffix  s,  not  as  in  Gujarati  and 
Mardthi  by  a change  in  the  woi-d  itself ; thul  bhit^  wall,  becomes 


' This  is  the  probable  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  aub -divisions  among  the 
craftsmen  classes  in  Khiridesh.  Many  of  them  the  Telis,  S^lis  Koshtie,  Jjohirs, 
Rangdria,  I^hivis,  and  Mhdrs  have  the  stock  number  twelve  and  a half,  the  half 
being  apparently  a mixed  or  inferior  class, 

^ The  name  Ahirikni  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  Abhiri  mentioned  by  the 
latest  Prakrit  graminsTisiiB  as  a dialect  spoken  by  cowherds  and  others  in  the  country 
near  the  western  coast  about  GujarAt.  Prof.  R.  O.  Bhdndarkar,  M,A.,  Hon.  M,R,A.3i 
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bhitas,  walls, ^ Cases  are  formed  by  suffixes*  Thus,  for  the 

accusative  and  dative  le  is  added  ; for  the  instrumental,  ni^  vari^ 
gTidi  ; for  the  ablative,  tMn  ; for  the  genitive,  net,  ni,  na  ; and  for 
the  locative,  ma  and  mazdr,^  Masculine  and  neuter  nouns  ending 
in  a,  change  a into  e in  the  plural  when  case  terminations  are 
applied,®  Feminine  nouns  preserve,  however,  the  final  a in  the 
plural  before  case  terminations.  Masculine  nouns  ending  in  ij 
and  Of  do  not  undergo  any  change,  and  the  case  terminations  are 
applied  to  the  final  letter  of  the  original  word.  A notable  exception 
in  d is  hhingotdf  a bee,  which  changes  its  ta  to  tya  before  any  case 
terminations  are  affixed  to  it.  Another  exception  in  u is  ju,  louse, 
which  becomes  juva  and  keeps  the  double  plural  form  juvds  to 
which  case  terminations  are  affixed-  Pronouns  both  personal  and 
relative  are  the  same  as  in  Marathi,  but  their  case  forms  differ. 
Except  for  the  difference  of  case  forms,  the  first  and  second 
personal  pronouns  form  their  plurals  in  the  same  way  as  the  Marathi, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  third  personal  pronoun  and  the  relatives  insert 
an  s in  the  plural  before  the  case  terminations,^  The  demonstrative 


Chapter  XII- 
Population, 

language. 

Ahirdm^ 


^ This  8 is  peculiar.  When  the  Sanskrit  plural  termination  s woa  loat,  aoma  of  the 
vernaoulara  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a new  mode  of  expression.  Thus  Bengali' 
marks  plurality  by  adding  a noun  expreg&ive  of  ‘all,’  ^ a coUection/  or  claea/  euch 
as  flajTWi  gana,  and  digat  and  Uriya  by  affixing  the  word  mdna  meaning  measure 
or  kind.  The  AhirAui  s is  therefor©  not  unlikely  the  old  Prakrit  Sanskrit 

saj^va^  and  Gujard^ti  sati.  Prof,  R,  G.  Bh^(i4,rkar,  M,A*  p Hon.M.  R.A,S, 

“ The  te  of  t^e  accusative  and  dative  is  the  Marathi  Zet,  Of  th©  metrumental 
suffixes  ni  aeeme  to  be  the  Mardtbi  n«,  and  the  Sanskrit  ena  ; and  vari  and  ghdi  are 
probably  corruptions  and  abbreviations  of  the  instrumental  farms  of  the  Sanskrit- 
words  vritU  action  and  gedi  motion,  which  ee©m  to  have  dwindled  into  case  termination  a. 
The  ablative  thin  seems  to  be  a corrupt  form  of  the  Sanskrit  affix  £c&a.  The  fin^  8 
become©  in  Prakrit,  and,  joined  with  the  previous  tf  sounds  bk©  th.  The  genitive 
na  and  the  locative  ma  are  much  like  the  corresponding  Giijariti  terminations, 
wMlo  the  optional  musfcfcr  of  th©  locative  is  a form  of  the  current  Gujardti  word 
nwsAr  meaning  within,  inside, 

^ The  following  is  an  example : 


Al  Piioneu-suABB, 

Case, 

Blnfralaip. 

Plural. 

NoQi. 

Ac,  KDi  Dat  , 

Inst, 

Abi, 

Cen, 

X^c, 

Nigar, 

N^gai'-ni 
„ -vari 

^A^rtnin. 

NAgfltnAj  uU  tia. 

IJAgar.- 

^agares-cl, 

„ 'ghAi. 

IfAgareatnln, 
Nfigarss-ni,  ni,  Da. 
NAgares-ma. 

-mBsiir. 

* PltOKOUirs. 


Jtfi.  1, 

Tu, 

Thou, 

To, 

Singular, 

Plural. 

Singular, 

Plural, 

Singular.. 

Plural. 

Natn. 

Ac,  and  Bat. 

Inet, 

Abb 

Grec. 

Loc,  - 

Mi, 
f Mila. 

1 Male. 

MAvarl,  . 

f MAbbin . 

\ MauAbhln, 
Mana. 

( Manfiina, 

1 M&masir. 

A''ini. 

A'mla- 

f A'mthln. 

A^mana. 

, A'^mnAuia, 

Tu. 

Tule, 
f Tavirl. 

1 TTIgML 
TntWn, 

Tuna- 
f Tuma, 
iTumazAr. 

Tumi, 
Tumble, 
rTumAvaH, 
t,  Tumfighai, 
TumAthlu. 
Tuuiana, 
TumuAma. 

To. 

Tj-ile. 

C Tj&ai. 
i „ -vari, 

1 M 

TyAtbiu, 
TyAna. 
r TyAraa, 
t -mazir. 

Te. 

Tytsle. 

rTyda-ni. 

] „ -vari, 

Ty4sna. 

Tj^4sma. 

,,  -mazdr. 
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Chapter  III, 
Population. 

Language. 

Ahirdni. 


this  differs  from  the  Marathi.  The  hd^  and  ho  of  the  latter  become 
hau  in  the  masculine,  and  hai  in  the  feminine  and  neuter,^  The 
interrogative  or  indefinite  kom  suffers  no  change  in  its  crude  form^ 
but  the  indefinite  pronominal  particle  kdy  takes  kasd  as  its  crude 
form  to  which  the  case  terminations  are  added.  Though  curious, 
the  conjugation  of  verbs  is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  regular.^  The 
present  tense  has  one  form  for  the  sin^lars  of  all  persons  and 
another  for  the  plurals,  the  terminations  being  s and  ias  respectively, 
thus  kar  to  do  has  haras  and  kartas.  These  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  old  Prakrit  present  participle  karantj  further  corrupted  to 
karat.  In  Marathi,  also,  the  present  tense  is  formed  from  the  present 
participle,  but  to  distinguish  the  persons  the  old  personal  terminations 
are  appended  to  it,  while  in  Kh^ndeahi  they  are  not.  In  Gujarati 
the  old  present  participle  is  used  to  form  the  past  conditional,  and 


' Thi^  hau  is  nearer  than  the  Marithi  lid  te  the  Sanskrit  (the  a being  dropped 
and  s changed  to  h)^  It  ist  deolmed  as  follows  : 


PRONOUNS,  HA  UAI,  tliia. 


Hau  (tiAsoviiLNf;),  this. 

(FQMiNiNE'  and 

Plural. 

Stn^ilar, 

Hfti, 

Fliiial, 

Hmu. 

Hya. 

Hjr&ale, 

lie. 

Hy^ni,  y&til. 

lui. 

lani. 

y&tblD. 

YAsthfn. 

ichin. 

la  thin. 

ytna. 

YdaD&,  ydsn- 

ln4,  ina. 

Ian,  isnsi. 

Irofi. 

lamav 

^ The  following  are  the  brief  detaOs  of  the  leading  Irregular  verba  : 

IRREOT7LAR  VERBS. 


PRBSKN"r. 

Past. 

FUTtrBCL 

As^  to  be. 

Singular. 

pliirftl. 

Singular, 

PhiraJ. 

Singular. 

Plural, 

1st  Perscm 

f Se. 

\ Setss. 

Setfig, 

VhatQ. 

Vhatut, 

j Assu. 
i Vbaaii, 

A&sut. 

2nd  ,, 

Shea, 

Vhatn. 

Yhat&t. 

i Asashi. 

1 Vhaahu 

< Aah4]. 

1 Vhnshfil. 

3rcl  t. 

M 

VhayL 

Vbatin, 

Jfo.  to  become. 

Ist  Porsoii 

Vliss. 

Vhataa, 

Jdnt. 

VliasD, 

Vlinaiit. 

2tid  „ 

W 

,, 

Jnya, 

Jilylit. 

Vhaalil. 

j YhasbA-l, 

3rd  „ 

PP 

- 

II 

)i 

Vhal. 

[ Vhrtti-l!  ■ 

( „ .n. 

Jett  to- go. 

let  Person 

J&s. 

Jf!.tEL9, 

Garii, 

Gant. 

J^on. 

J&ant. 

2nd 

,, 

II 

Oya. 

Gy  Sit. 

J&.ohL 

J4sh4t. 

^ *, 

n 

Jl 

II 

it 

J4yi. 

JAtln. 

ySf  to  eome. 

Jst  Petgon 

Yes. 

Yetoa. 

Uun. 

TJnut. 

Ye$. 

Yeat 

2nd  ,, 

11 

Unit 

X3n&U 

Yeahi. 

■ fYeahi^U 
\ M.  t. 

3rd  ft 

>1 

3P 

it 

Yeyi. 

i Yeti- 11. 

1 ti  d. 

Kar,  to' do. 

■ 9 

f Kye. 
tKya. 

l3t  Person 

Kstras. 

ICartaa. 

Karan. 

Kax-aut. 

2nd  ,, 

Wf 

KELTSbi. 

Karshibt, 

3rd  „ 

it 

f 1 

jp 

it 

Karl, 

Kar  bin. 

Bui  to  BpcAk  itf  conJucatciS  like  kwr  exoqpt  In  the  pact  tenae  hag  bclntij  loltiui,  fov  the  fijs* 

persoD,  and  b&ina  ai:d  bomdi  tor  the  eecond  and  third  pen^u  ainj^uLar  and  plural. 
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no  termiuations  are  applied  to  distinguiali  the  persoos.  The  t of  the 
participle  is  howeYer  softened  to  s in  the  Khfedeshi.  In  the  plural 
kartas  which  corroaponds  to  the  Mardthi  karitdt  the  second  t is 
softened.  The  past  tense  is  formed  by  adding  the  terminations 
being  nu  and  nui  for  the  first  personj'aiid  na  and  ndt  for  the  second 
and  third  per  son  Sj  singular  and  plural  respectiYely.  To  Mardthi 
this  nis  unknown,  but  it  is  used  in  northern  Gujarati,  as  in  handhd'^o 
for  bandkdijo  bound  dithdno  for  dehkdyo  ^ seen  \ and  in  some 
verbs  in  the  Braj  Bhasha,  as  Jc4na  ' don©^,  dina  ‘ given  % and  lon^ 
* taken*.  The  n is  generalised  from  such  old  Prakrit  forma  as  dinna 
‘ given  ' for  ' datta^  (Sansk.),  luy.a'  cut*  for  Imia  (SaQsk.)jand  bhini^a 
'divided*  for  bhinna  (Sansk). 

The  future  has  su-  and  sui  for  the  first,  shi  and  shdl  or  shat  for  the 
second,  and  i and  tin  or  iil  for  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural. 
The  a of  the  first  and  second  persons  seems  to  be  the  old  Prakrit  ss 
(tH)  and  Sanskrit  sya  lu  Gujarati  it  is  preserved  in  all  the 

persons.  The  Marathi  I is  dropped  or  rather  not  affis:ed,  except  in 
the  optional  plural  forms  of  the  second  and  third  persons.^  The 
irregular  karmani  prayoga  of  the  Marathi  and  Gujarati,  which 
requires  the  verb  to  agree  in  gender  and  number  with  the 
object,  is  found  in  Ahirani.  Thus,  'a  house  was  built  by  Ham,* 
Ramdni  ghar  bdndh  ; a book  was  read  by  a Brahman,  BrdhmcL7]i,ni 
pothi  vdchi.  Adjectives  vary  in  form  according  to  the  number  and 
gender  of  the  nouns  they  qualify,  but  not  according  to  their  case 
inflections  as  in  Mardthi-  The  Ahirani  conjunctions  an  and  na 
correspond  to  the  Mardthi  d^ii  and  va  and  the  Gujarati  ane  and  ?ns. 
There  is  a peculiar  word  for  moreover,  akhor.  The  adverbs  of 
place  are  ; here,  athe^  iihe  (Sansk.  atra)  ; there,  tatke^  tatha  (Sansk* 
tiitrd) ; where,  hathe^  katkd^  and  hoih  (Sansk.  huira)^  The  adverbs 
of  time  are  ; when  (relative),  javhaya^  jadhaya,  and  jadhal^  corre- 
sponding  to  the  Sanskrit  3/ udd  - then,  tavkaya.,  tadhala  {Sansk.  fadd)  ; 
when  (interrogatiye),  kavhaya^  kadhaya  Jcadd).  The  adverbs 

of  manner  correspond  to  the  Mardthi  forms.  Home  peculiar  words 
are  in  use  derived  neither  from  Gujarati  nor  from  Marathi.  Among 
these  may  he  noticed  dndor  a boy,  dnder  a girl,  hdk  towards,  ibdJc 
hither,  tibdk  thither,  pan  near,  dhurd  u ntil,  and  mdyav  alas  [ ^ 

Among  themselves  the  Western  Satpuda  Bhils  speak  a dialect  of 
Gujarati,  while  those  further  east  use  a form  of  NemadL  Most  of 
them  know  a little  Hindustani  or  Marathi  and  employ  it  in  speaking 
to  Europeans  or  men  from  the  plains,  to  whom  their  own  dialect  is 
unintelligible.  A very  marked  local  tendency  is  to  drop  every  possible 
consonant-  Liquids  go  first  as  in  Koi  for  Koli,  Mdi  for  M^li  * they 
are  often  followed  by  sibilants,  as  in  rai^  ta  for  rastaj  and  by  gutturals 
as  Vaijo  for  Vaghdev.  The  lower  one  goes  in  the  social  scale  the 
more  marked  is  the  provincialism*  It  is  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  aboriginal  races  among  whom  the  peculiarity  is  most 
marked.^ 


> Prof.  R.  G.  BhincUrkar,  M.  A. , Hon.M.R.A.S. 

® Contributed  by  HAo  Siheb  K.  B.  M^r^tke,  B,A.f 
3 Mr.  Sinolsur  in  Ind*  Ant*  IV.  109. 
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DISTRICTS. 


[Bombay  Gtazotteer, 


Cihaptar  XIX. 
Population. 

Details. 

1872. 


Except  of  Bo  herds  who  speak  Gujarati,  the  home  tongue  of  almost 
all  Khandesh  Musalmdna  is  Hindustani. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives,  for  the  year  1872,  details 
of  the  population  of  each  sub-division  according  to  religion,  age, 
and  sex  ; 

Khandesh  Populations  1S7^.  Sub-divisiQ<ruil  Details^ 


HINDUa 

Not  exoeedlDg: 
12  yaara* 

Abovti  13  and  not 
excEiaditig  80 
years. 

Above  30  yeat-B. 

Total. 

Grand 

Total. 

Malea. 

F<?EQale£i- 

Males. 

FamaleA. 

Males. 

remalea. 

. Malaa. 

. Peraona. 

TdlDda 

54&2 

6575 

5982 

efioi 

6087 

5080 

13,231 

10,649 

34,377 

Sb4hida  ... 

S54B 

sue 

7519 

8061 

8132 

6677 

2i!,104 

2 1 ,864 

44,968 

Shirpur  ... 

b4{14 

6921 

5899 

5740 

4805 

3895 

16,968 

15,550 

32,524 

Nandurb&i' 

Sal? 

8107 

6724 

7139 

eo&s 

5807 

21,807 

£1,L73 

42,480 

Obopdo. 

9416 

8398 

7549 

7759 

7250 

6215 

24,22^ 

22,358 

47,000 

Vlrdfil 

11,766 

11,310 

9892 

10,714 

8024 

7873 

80,692 

29,097 

69,190 

Amalnet- 

15,071 

13,971 

12, OS  4 

12,394 

10,720 

9450 

37,681 

85,805 

73,836 

S&Tda 

20,418 

19,013 

17,789 

n,370 

18,732 

16,397 

50,939 

68,280 

110,219 

Bhugival 

14,470 

13,301 

13,688 

13,045 

12, SI  7 

19,430 

40,979 

80,573 

77,046 

Kaalr&bad 

OS73 

9232 

8733 

3442 

9583 

85L1 

27,999 

20,175 

54,174 

EranrJal  ... 

13,  BS;} 

13,043 

11,378 

11,657 

9901 

83^3 

35,109 

33,133 

63,343 

rimpalneT 

11,720 

10,053 

9SOS 

10,052 

3S15 

7480 

36,040 

20,434 

68,527 

Ubulia  ... 

ll,50d 

19,725 

10,047 

10,619 

9361 

8517 

31,716 

29,891 

61,697 

Jfi.alDer 

13,010 

11,089 

10,794 

]0,ft07 

10,149 

8003 

3'J,o53 

30,899 

84,462 

... 

1.5,458 

14.378 

13,163 

12,732 

11,783 

9810 

49,404 

S6,71B 

77,122 

Oh(ilioi££ion 

... 

&&5B 

7922 

383  i 1 

7079 

6191 

4744 

£1,540 

19,745 

41,^85 

*rotAl 

164,659 

171,608 

157,025^ 

150,112 

146,945 

127,330 

406,429 

458,859 

948,279 

kuSALMA^NS. 

52 

3S 

99 

93 

73 

60 

2E9 

172 

401 

Sh AihAdBi  . . 1 

3dS 

384 

442 

363 

344 

340 

1130 

1042 

2179 

Stiirpuf  ... 

N uidurli 

408 

340 

419 

376 

318 

265 

1180 

909 

2116 

489 

4i4 

4^4  , 

5J3 

330 

545 

1328 

1432 

2806 

Ghopda  ... 
Virdel 

848 

805 

730 

7^9 

086 

693 

2204 

2232 

4496 

684 

613 

409 

616 

481 

459 

1534 

1587 

3161 

AiTi*inftt*  ,,, 

1229 

1130 

&7E 

1915 

960 

333 

3157 

29S3 

GI40 

Sdivdl® 

2853 

2594 

3206 

SU7 

2279 

2182 

7330 

8013 

14,251 

nhusfi  V a1  . . . 

1973 

1093 

1110 

964 

1069 

026 

S252 

3082 

8234 

Ivtibcbd 

1948 

938 

954 

8£4 

1904 

993 

3067 

2745 

6812 

ETandol  ... 

1946' 

1702  , 

1293 

1801 

1136 

1174 

4982 

4207 

8289 

plTnpnlDB'r 
nbuila.  ... 

271 

249 

£20 

231 

285 

294 

720 

684 

1410 

878 

942 

868 

911 

609 

810 

2650 

2803 

6213 

jinnncT  ... 

1146 

1093 

971 

944 

875 

862 

0002 

2899 

6891 

ora  . 

16G4 

1484 

1401 

12^0 

lt47 

961 

4112 

3624 

7736 

OhiillBga^ 

... 

647 

596 

519 

507 

516 

457 

1682 

1500 

8242 

Total 

... 

15,079 

14,318 

18,103. 

12,662 

12,803 

11,776 

40,094 

38,765 

70,869 

CHRISTIANS. 

*rfc1oaa  ... 
Sh&b^a 
Bhirpur 
I^addurb&r 

^ ::: 

::: 

::: 

::: 

Chopda  ... 
VlrdfiJ 

‘l 

1 

"l 

"l 

1 

"a 

"a 

6 

AmaluBr  ... 

1 

'i 

7 

"3 

9 

"s 

h 

12 

"29 

Sfivda 

... 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

5 

4 

6 

nbusival,.. 

i'o 

85 

69 

62 

68 

26 

172 

113 

286 

NaAtrabad 

3 

4 

5 

4 

6 

1 

14 

9 ! 

23 

jSrapdol  ... 

2 

6 

16 

7 

8 

& 

25 

15 

40 

Pimpaliaer 
Dhblla  ... 

1 is 

ii 

1 

n 

14 

2 

17 

'i 

0 

52 

'40 

3 

03 

Jimuer  ... 

3 

1 

4 

... 

7 

1 

S 

PAobora  ... 

... 

1 

7 

2 

5 

... 

13 

3 

16 

G bAlisg^n 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

7 

Total 

69 

A4 

132 

36 

122 

68 

314 

263 

617 
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Khdndejsh  /Population,  Sub-divUional  Details — 


OTHERS. 


SlFB-BlVIBlOH. 

^ot  exceeding' 
la  years. 

Abnva  12  asd  not 
exaetfdlng  30 
yeora. 

Above  30  years. 

Total. 

Qraod 

Total. 

Males. 

Fsmalra. 

Males. 

Females. 

Maten. 

Femalea. 

Mal«e, 

F^emAles 

Persons. 

TEiloda 

b .T 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

S^iii-pur 

... 

... 

... 

Fit 

Nan'lnrb4]r 

H ■ F 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. 1 . 

Chopd^ 

> F* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

VirdBl  ... 

..t 

... 

... 

... 

A.maliier  ... 

i 

3 

i 

■3 

"i 

8 

■"2 

8 

aftvda 

4 

S 

7 

5 

7 

9 

18 

22 

40 

BbUf^dval 

14 

7 

17 

15 

19 

S 

60 

30 

00 

..t 

wl] 

7 

12 

21 

IS 

24 

18 

52 

4S 

IDO 

Erandol  ... 

F.. 

1 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

II 

S 

17 

FLmpaLDer 

7 

9 

3S 

45 

45 

41 

90 

06 

185 

Dhulia 

bit 

3 

1 

5 

1 

7 

... 

15 

2 

17 

J&ranor  ... 

... 

l2 

'2 

"3 

4 

’2 

'e 

S 

"a 

2 

2 

7 

"7 

17 

17 

83 

Total 

45 

48 

102 

91 

lie 

85 

283 

224 

4ST 

TOTAIi. 

Tiilodn 

6514 

5613 

5781 

eos9 

6165 

5146 

18,460 

16,818 

36,2TS 

8SS9 

8489 

7963 

84/9 

6476 

0OJ7 

23 ,3/ S 

22,008 

48,2/0 

Shlrpur  . . . 

SliVO 

0/81 

6:918 

8115 

491B 

4150 

18,106 

16,558 

34,642 

Handurb^ 

9008 

8691 

7178 

7713 

8448 

e35J 

02,630 

23,655 

45,285 

Cbopda 

10,2G4 

9698 

3279 

81  SO 

7945 

6914 

26,488 

35,Ci03 

51,551 

Virdel 

i2jm 

11,933 

J 0,39 1 

11,230 

9105 

833S 

31,8h6 

31,484 

63,!150 

Amnliier  ... 

1S(I07 

13,072 

13,493 

1 1 ,867 

10,293 

41,061 

88,802 

79,803 

21,6X7 

20,004 

/0f013 

21,021 

1^,589 

84,^00 

80,219 

1/4.519 

Bbua&Yal 

15.597 

14*335 

14,879 

14,976 

13,963 

11,399 

44,444 

39,601 

84,245 

Nnsiraload 

10,732 

10*186 

9718 

9288 

10,582 

9523 

51,132 

28,1177 

80,169 

Erandoi  ... 

15,5^4 

14f73I 

12,696 

]2,SiT 

u,04a 

0813 

30,278 

37,411 

76,680 

Pimpalde^r 

11,998 

1I*SX0 

9707 

10,rl28 

9097 

7725 

30, 062 

29.263 

86.125 

DhuUa  ... 

12^402 

11,UB5 

11  537 

11,575 

10,594 

0356 

34 ,333 

32,698 

66,029 

JAmner  ...^ 

13.756 

13,18'.^ 

11,768 

11,85/ 

1 1,02s 

0765 

36,532 

33,799 

70,361 

FA^hom 

17,02a 

16.813 

14,573 

13,953 

12.938 

10,679 

44,633 

40,347 

04,880 

ChtULe^'aon 

8526 

74U3 

7589 

6837 

5210 

28,243 

21,320 

44,566 

T&tol 

185.9.^8 

171,323 

I72,a5J 

159,545 

139.143 

580.610 

498,0.53 

1.026,042 

From  the  aboTe  statement  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of 
males  on  the  total  population  was  51 '58  and  of  females  48*41. 
Hindu  males  numbered  489,429,  or  51 ’62  per  cent,  and  Hindu 
females  numbered  458,860,  or  48'38  per  cent  of  the  total  Hindu 
population  j Musalman  males  numbered  40,604,  or  51' 16  per  cent, 
and  Miisalman  females  38,755,  or  48  84  per  cent  of  the  total 
Musalmdn  population.  Parsi  males  numbered  42,  or  68 ’85  per  cent, 
and  Parsi  females  numbered  19,  or  31 ’15  per  cent  of  the  total 
Pars!  population.  Christian  males  numbered  314,  or  60-73  percent, 
and  Christian  females  numbered  203,  or  39*27  per  cent  of  the  total 
Christian  population.  Other  males  numbered  221,  or  51-87  per 
cent,  and  other  females  numbered  205,  or  48*13  per  cent  of  the  total 
Other  population. 

The  number  of  infirm  persons  was  returned  at  7298  (males 
4672,  females  2626),  or  seyenty  per  ten  thousand  of  the  total 
population.  Of  these  382  {males  279,  females  103)j  or  four  per  ten 
thousand  were  insane;  618  (males  438,  females  180),  or  sixteen  per 
ten  thousand  idiots;  1009  (males  681,  females  328),  or  ten  per  ten 
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thonaand  deaf  and  dumb;  3757  (males  2068^  females  1689),  or 
thirty-seTen  per  ten  thousand  blind;  and  1532  (males  1206,  females 
326),  or  fifteen  per  ten  thousand  lepers. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  the 
members  of  each  religious  class  of  the  inhabitants  according  to  sex 
at  different  ages,  with,  at  each  stage,  the  percentage  on  the  total 
population  of  the  same  sex  and  religion*  The  columns  referring 
to  the  total  population  omit  religions  distinctions,  but  show  the 
difference  of  sex. 


Khdnd&sh  Population  by  Age^  137^^ 


AflB. 

Muai^LUA'NSi. 

B 9 

D t3 

|se 

i 

a 

a 

Ifws 

ii  s 

M&le?* 

f,  ffl  S 

^,2  s« 

B 

8“-S 

*3 

B 

OJ 

a4i  im 

O 3 

£Ss 

J i^ear 

is, 053 

3-87 

18  009 

4-13 

1510 

3-74 

1476 

3-81. 

1 ta  6 . 

OL.SOO 

19-60 

91.54^ 

10'OS 

7387 

17-flS 

7429 

10*17 

6 rt  IS  ■ 

7^,100 

IS- 14 

81  *0S7 

13’30 

8273 

10*45 

5414 

1 3*07 

„ 20  . 

13-74 

T0,!>02 

16*  JO 

673^ 

14-00 

5418 

13*03 

SO  „ at>  . 

oo.esi 

i8-a£ 

80/10 

19*&3 

7441 

18-33 

7244 

18-89 

30  „ 40  . 

00^105 

X4-13 

S8,05ii 

13*84 

sen 

13'&» 

5034 

1-2 '08 

40  „ CD  , 

4^030 

8-5B 

38,600 

7*97 

3489 

8-60 

3338 

8-51 

SO  » BO  . 

S3,71i 

4'B4. 

19*702 

4-30 

-^0i8 

4-09 

1051 

6 '03 

Above  60  . 

IS*  109 

3^47 

11*07? 

2*61 

1230 

3-03 

1452 

3*75 

t . 

^ 

L 

J 

^ 

V 

^ 

1 ^ 

Total: 

4S0,ISO 

U&,950 

40*004 

SB  *766 

The  Hindu  population  of  the  district  belongs,  according  to  the 
1872  census,  to  the  following  sects  : 

KJidnd^h  Hindu  1B7S. 


VAlBllITAVia. 

H4II14- 

nuj. 

Van  ft- 
bli4- 
cbdrU 

Kabir- 

panthL 

Mddbft^  1 

Sr^nii- 

nilr^yan. 

Xjnoa'- 

YATfi. 

SftAiva. 

Aec^ioa. 

UNasc- 

TAiLIAK 

Sura'* 

VAKa, 

TOfACi, 

£303 

3523 

613 

14*378 

261 

2106 

30*160 

4820 

834,781 

6280 

048,B7O 
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From  this  atatemant  it  would  seam  that  of  the  total  Hindu 
population  the  nnsectarian  classes  numbered  839j381  or  93' 78 
per  cent;  the  Shaivs  32^345  or  3*41  per  cent;  the  Yaishnavs  21^273 
or  2*24  per  cent;  and  the  Shr^Taks  5280  or  0*56  per  cent.  The 
. , Musalman  population  belongs  to  two  sects^  Sunni  and  Shia;  the 
former  numbered  73,088  souls  or  92' 09  per  cent,  and  the  latter 
6271  souls  or  7*90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  Muealmdn  population. 
The  P^sis  are  dMded  into  two  classes,  Shahanshdi  and  Kadmi  ; 
the  number  of  the  former  was  fifty -seven  or  93*44  per  cent,  and  of 
the  latter  was  four  or  6*55  per  cent.  In  the  total  of  517  Christians 
there  were  3 Armenians,  70  Catholics,  and  444  Protestants,  including- 
6 Episcopalians,  72  Presbyterians,  15  Wesleyans,  and  351  native 
Christians.  Other  religions  were  represented  by  5 Brahmos,  59 
Sikhs,  and  36  Jews.  Besides  these,  326  persons,  under  the  head 
Others,  remained  unclassified. 

According  to  occupation  the  1872  census  divided  the  whole 
population  into  seven  classes  i 

I. — Employed  under  Government,  or  municipal  or  other  local  authorities, 
numbe:™g  in  all  16,256  souls  or  1*53  per  cent  o£  the  whole  population. 
II,— Professional  persons,  5896  or  0'57  per  cent. 

III.  — In  service  or  perfoirming  personal  ofiScee,  9106  or  0'83  per  cent, 

IV,  — Engaged  in  agriculture  and  with  animals,  216,975  or  21*09  per  cent. 

V, — Engaged  iu  commerce  and  trade,  17,708  or  1*7^ 

VI,“Employed  in  mechanical  arts,  manufactures,  and  engineering  operations, 
and  en^^d  in  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  or  otherwise 
prepared  for  consumption,  195,294  or  18  98  per  cent. 

VII. — Miscellaneous  persons  not  classed  otherwise,  (u)  wives  201,933  and 
children  345,638,  in  all  547,571  or  53*23  per  cent ; and  (B)  miacellaneous 
persons  19,386  or  1*93  per  cent  ; total  5^,407  or  55  dS  per  cent. 

For  descriptive  purposes  the  dijBferent  Hindu  classes  group 
themselves  most  conveniently  under  the  heads  of  Bri^hmans,  Writers, 
Traders,  Husbandmen,  Craftsmen,  Babourers,  Early  or  tJnsettled 
Tribes,  Depressed  Classes,  and  Beggars. 

Bru.'  lnuaiLS  have  thirteen  divisions  : 33,738  BkAhma^is,  mcluding 
DeshasthSj  Honkanasths,  and  Harb^das,  who  are  locally  known  simply 
as  Brdhmans ; 328  Gauds  ; 111  Gujaratis ; 260  Abhira  or  RAnvatas  j 
116  Pardeshis ; 242  M^vadis;  53  Pokamds;  108  Ranoj^s ; 208 
Telangs  ; 931  Golake  ; and  1966  Yidurs,  or  a total  strength  of  38,049 
souls  or  3*69  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  They  belong 
to  five  classes,  Mardtba,  Gujarati,  Marvadi,  Upper  Indian,  and 
South  Indian.  Mar ha  Brahmans,  by  far  the  largest  class,  include 
Deshasths,  with  their  local  sub-divisions  of  Y^nrvedis  and 
Maitrayanis,  Konkanasths  or  Chitpavans,  ICarh^dAs,  Gauds,  Abhirs 
or  HAnvatas,  Yidurs,  and  Govardhans  or  Golaka ; of  GujarAt 
Brahmans  there  are  Audichs,  Hhed4vAls,  Shrimalis,  and  Ndgars ; 
of  MArvad  Brdhmans,  Shevaks  and  Adigauds,  Parikhs,  D4yam^s, 
Sikvals,  and  Khar  Khandeles  j of  Upper  Indian  Brahmans, 
SArasvats,  Pokam^,  and  Kanojds  ; and  of  South  Indian  BrAhmana, 
Telangs  and  SAgardvipis.  Of  the  settlement  in  KhAndesh  of 
these  different  Br£hman  divisions,  no  histories  or  legends  have 
been  obtained.  It  is  the  general  local  belief  that  the  Yajurvedis 
and  the  MaitrAyanis,  and  probably  the  Govardhans  and  the  Abhirs, 
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are  old  settlei's.  Most  of  the  Grujardt  Erdh-inans  would  seem  to  have 
come  to  mmister  to  the  Gujard,t  V^nia  of  Nan  durbar  and  other 
towns  in  west  Khandesh^  who  were  settled  in  the  country  at  least 
as  early  as  the  Moghal  conquest  (1600).  Of  the  Dcshasthj  Karhada^ 
Konkanaatlij  and  De^rukha  Brahmans  some  are  no  donbt  much 
earlier  settlerSj  but  the  bulk  came  to  ICh£ndeah  at  the  time  of;, 
or  aftepj  its  conquest  by  the  Peshwa  (1760).  Moat  of  the  small 
begging  conimnnities,  the  S^rasTatSj  Kanoiaa^  and  Pokarnas  from 
the  north,  and  the  Telangs  from  the  south  would  seem  to  have 
come  since  the  British  conquest  (1818). 

Of  the  different  classes,  the  Konkanasths  and  Deshasths  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  the  Oujardtis  and  the  Upper 
Indian  Pukarnds,  S^raavats,  and  Kanojas  mostly  in  the  north,  the 
Maitrayanis  in  Bhadgaon  and  Pdichora,  the  Govardhans  or  Golaks 
in  Dhulia  and  Virdel,  and  the  Abhirs  or  Hdnvat^  in  Shah^da, 
Nandurbar,  and  Taloda. 

Except  that  the  Konkanasths  as  a rule  are  fair  and  the  Golaks 
dark,  there  is  little  difference  in  the  colour  and  appearance  of  the 
various  divisions.  Gujarat,  Upper  Indian,  and  Mdrvad  Brahmans 
understand,  but  do  not  speak,  Marathi.  The  rest  speak  Marathi, 
most  of  them  with  some  Gujarati  and  local  Ahir^ni  peculiarities. 
A few  of  the  well-to-do  live  in  large  trading  towns  in  two-storied 
houses  with  walls  of  burnt  brick  and  mortar  and  tiled  roofs.  With 
this  exception  Brahmans  generally  live  in  one- storied  houses  with 
mud  walls  and  Hat  mud  roofs. . Compared  with  the  newer  comers, 
the  Yajnrvedis  and  other  old  settlers  eat  very  large  quantities  of 
pulse,  and  have  only  of  late  taken  to  using  rice.  Gujarat  and 
Marv^d  Brahmans  keep  their  own  dress.  The  women  of  the 
Gujarat  sub-divisions  use  the  Gujarat  short-sleeved  open -backed 
bodice,  and  wear  their  robe  falling  from  the  hips  without 

passing  the  end  between  the  legs*  The  rest  dress  in  Maratha 
fashion. 

The  beggars  are  idle  and  sluggish,  but  most  other  Brahmans  are 
clover,  enterprising,  and  thrifty.  As  a class  they  are  well-to-do. 
Many  beggars  and  priests  give  their  boys  some  knowledge  of  the 
Shastras ; Government  servants,  pleaders,  and  landholders  teach 
their  sons  both  Marathi  and  Unglish,  some  of  them  even  giving 
them  a college  training.  The  Konkanasths,  Deshasths,  Karbad^, 
and  Devrukhds  enter  Government  service  and  practise  as  lawyers;  the 
Golaks  are  village  accountants  and  clerks;  the  Gauds,  Xajurvedis, 
Maitrayanis,  and  some  of  the  Gujaratis  are  traders ; some  of  the 
Maitrayanis  and  Xajurvedis  are  husbandmen;  some  of  all  classes, 
but  especially  the  Gujaratis,  Marv^dis,  and  Golaks,  are  priests  and 
astrologers,  and  some  of  all  classes,  but  especially  the  Upper  Indian 
Brahmans  and  the  Telangs,  are  beggars. 

Borne  of  them  Smarts  or  followers  of  Shiv,  and  others  Bh^gvata 
or  followers  of  Yishnu,  almost  all  Brahmans  are  very  careful 
worshippers  of  Chandi  or  Devi,  and  with  many,  Khandoba  of  Jejuri 
is  the  tutelary  household  deity.  Most  of  the  permanently  settled 
Maratha  Brahman  families  observe  two  special  religious  rites, 
technically  known  as  rotpuja  and  cliakrapuja  or  T6m,%ibai  kdjuhdi 
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puja.  The  roipztja  worship  in  honour  of  K^jubdij  originally  from 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Kunbis.  It  is  celebrated 
on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Ndgpa?ichami  holiday  in  Sh^^dvan 
( J uly  - August)  j when  all  members  of  the  family  fast,  A pot  of  water, 
with  a cocoanut  on  it,  is  placed  on  a heap  of  wheat,  and  a silver 
image  of  the  goddess  Ranub^i  is  laid  before  it.  Lamps  are  lighted, 
and  a family  dinner  is  given,  Chahrapuja  is  performed  in  honour  of 
R^ubai  whose  image  is  set  on  an  octagonal  heap  of  rice,  A lamp 
is  brought  and  set  near  it,  and  both  the  image  and  the  lamp 
are  worshipped.  Dinner  is  then  served,  and  great  care  is  taken 
that  the  remnants  of  this  dinner  are  buried  in  a pit  near  the  house 
and  not  given  to  Shudras,  Af  ter  dinner  the  heaped  rice  is  shaped 
like  the  shdlzmJcha^  or  stone  in  which  the  Ung  is  set,  a cocoanut  is 
placed  on  it  as  a ling,  and  worship  is  offered.  The  cocoanut  is 
then  broken  and  the  kernel  distributed,  R^nub^i  is  a favourite 
Khandesh  family  deity.  Her  marriage  and  sacred  thread  ceremony, 
the  latter  taking  place  after  the  marriage,  are  observed  as  a 
sevendays  festival.  On  the  seventh  day  a platform  of  small 
plantain  sticks  is  made,  and  a wheat -dour  image  of  Ranub^i  is 
placed  on  them  and  worshipped. 

As  a rule  the  main  divisions  eat  together  but  do  not  intermarry, 
and  the  sub-divisions  both  eat  together  and  intermarry.  To  this 
rule  there  are  many  exceptions.  None  of  the  Upper  Indian  divisions, 
the  Pokarn^j  SArasvats,  and  Kanoias,  eat  together,  and  among 
Gujaratis,  the  N^gars  hold  aloof  from  the  rest.  Of  the  chief 
MarAtha  divisions,  the  Konkanasths,  Deshasths,  Yajurvedis,  and 
Karh^ds  eat  together  but  hold  aloof  from  the  Gauds  and  Golaks, 
and,  as  a rule,  from  the  Maitrayanis  and  Devrukhaa, 

Though,  among  the  more  educated,  its  power  is  said  to  he 
growing  weak,  the  community  has  still  considerable  control  over 
the  individual.  Among  the  different  classes  of  Brahmans  the 
constitution  of  the  community  varies  considerably.  Among  Mar  at  ha 
Brahmans,  all  the  main  divisions  who  dine  together,  form,  for 
purposes  of  social  discipline,  one  community  j while,  among  Gujarati 
and  Upper  India  Brdhmans,  the  community  is  limited  to  the 
division,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  sub-division.  Breaches  of  caste 
rules,  generally  in  matters  of  eating,  drinking,  and  marriage,  are 
made  known  to  the  members  of  the  community,  and  a general 
meeting  of  all  members  in  the  town  or  neighbourbood  is  called. 
At  these  meetings  the  mob  of  members  is  generally  without  any 
eflS.cient  head,  and  there  is  little  order  and  much  loud  and  an^y 
talk.  If  the  offence  is  held  to  be  proved,  and  the  community  feel 
able  to  enforce  discipline,  the  form  of  punishment  is  generally  the 
eating,  by  the  offender,  of  the  five  products  of  the  cow,  panchagavya^ 
and  the  payment  of  a fine  to  be  spent  in  feasting  the  community. 

The  chief  available  details  of  Brahman  divisions  and  sub-divisions 
maybe  thus  summarised.  Of  MarAtha  BrAhkanb,  Deshasths,  found 
in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district,  some  of  them  old  settlers,  but 
most  of  them  arrivals  since  the  establishment  of  thePeshwa^a  power 
(1760),  are  as  a class  well-to-do,  living  by  priestcraft,  trade,  and 
Government  service.  They  are  of  three  sub-divisioiiSj  Ashvalayans, 
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Y^ajnrveiiSj  and  Apastambaa,  of  whom  the  Ashval^yans  and 
Apastambas  inter  many.  The  Yajurvedis,  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
district,  chiefly  as  village  priests  and  astrologer  a,  are  believed  to  be 
among  the  oldest  Brahman  settlers  in  Hlhtodesh.  Of  their  eighty- 
six  petty  divisions,  only  three,  the  Madhyandins,  the  Maitrdyanis, 
and  the  Kannadis,  none  of  whom  intermarry,  are  found  in  Khdndesh. 
Of  these  the  Maitrdyanis,  settled  chiefly  in  Bhadgaon,  Amalnerj  and 
Nandnrbd^r,  have  considerable  local  interest.  Mnch  darker  than 
other  Br^mans,  and,  at  least  in  Amalner,  not  allowed  to  dine 
with  Konkanasths  and  Deshasths,  they  live  by  begging  and 
husbandry,  and,  in  Amalner,  by  trade.  They  belong  to  the  Charak 
branch,  shaMia^  of  the  Tajurveda,  and  follow  the  Manavsutra  as 
their  religious  guide.  Konkanasths  or  ChitpliVans,  found  in  small 
numbers  all  over  the  district,  some  of  them  old  settlers  but  most  of 
them  established  since  the  times  of  the  Peshwa,  are  as  a class  well- 
to-do,  living  by  priestcraft,  the  law,  and  Government  service.  Their 
two  snb-di visions,  the  Rigvedis  or  Ashval^yans  and  the  Apastambas 
or  Hiranyakeshisj  do  not  intermarry.  KarhMas,  found  in  small 
numbers  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  are  believed  to  have  mostly 
come  as  servants  to  the  Peshwa^s  government.  Chiefly  Government 
servants  and  moneylenders  they  are  well-to-do.  They  are  members 
of  the  Mar^tha  Br^man  community,  intermarrying,  though  this  was 
formerly  not  the  case,  with  Desh^th  Br^mans.  Devrukh^e,  in 
small  numbers  over  most  of  the  district  and  believed  to  have  come 
from  the  south  Konkan  with  the  Peshwa,  are  mostly  in  Government 
service  or  priests.  They  do  not  marry  either  with  Deshasths  or 
Konkanasths,  and  Koiianasths  show  much  hesitation  in  dining 
with  them,  Govardhans  or  Golaks,  found  in  large  numbers  chiefly 
in  Dhulia  and  Virdel,  are  old  settlers,  living  as  hereditary  village 
accountants,  astrologers,  and  a few  as  clerks.  They  are  supposed 
to  be  of  irregular  descent,  the  progeny  of  a Brahman  woman  by 
a Brahman  who  is  not  her  husband.  They  are  of  two  classes, 
Randgolak  and  Knndgolak,  the  former  denoting  children  of  a 
woman  whose  husband  was  living,  the  latter  the  children  of  a 
woman  whose  husband  was  dead  at  the  time  of  her  union  with  the 
father  of  her  children.  The  two  sub-divisions  dine  with  each  other. 
Gauds  or  Shenvis,  found  in  small  numbers  over  the  district,  are 
said  to  be  settlers  of  the  Peshwa^  s time.  They  live  as  traders  and 
Government  seiwants.  They  are  separated  from  other  Brahmans 
by  their  practice  of  eating  flsh  and  mutton.  Abhir^  or  R^nvata 
Brahmans,  with  a total  strength  of  260  souls,  are  found  in  Prakasha, 
Nandurb^r,  and  Taloda.^  According  to  the  local  legend  these 
Abhirs  were  originally  fishermen.^  One  day  as  Lakshman  was 


^ From  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Davidson,  C,  S, 

“ The  details  are  : 175  souk  m Prak^aha  ; fifty^five  souls  distributed  over  sixteen 
families,  foiurteeu  of  them  izi  NandurMr.  and  one  each  in  th©  villages  of  Kalde  sjod 
Patbr^i  % and  thirty  in  Taloda  and  Kukarmunda. 

3 This  story  is  given  by  the  Prak^ha  R^nvaMs  who  own  to  their  being  also  called 
AbhiTs.  The  Nandurbdr  Rdnvat^  neither  call  themselves  Abhire  nor  acknowledge 
this  fltory.  They  say  that,  distresa^  by  a famine,  they  came  from  Surat  and  & 
neighbourhood  about  150  yearc  ^o. 
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wandering  in  searcli  of  Br^mans  to  officiate  at  tlie  Mahayadnya 
sh/rdddha^  wiiich  his  hrother  of  renown  meant  to 

perform  on  the  bank  of  the  T^pti,  he  came  across  them,  and 
mistaking  them  for  Brahmans;  took  them  to  his  brother,  who, 
perceiving  Lakshman^s  mistake,  invested  them  with  the  sacred 
thread  and  created  them  members  of  the  priestly  class*  Much  like 
other  Brahmans  in  appearance,  they  speak  what  is  called  R^nvati, 
a dialect  apparently  based  on  Marathi  with  a superstructure  of 
Hindi  and  Gujar4ti*  They  dress  like  Mardth^s,  though,  among  the 
women,  the  Gujar^^t  mode  of  dress  has  not  quite  died  out,^  Except  a 
few  who  are  traders,  writers,  or  merchants'*  clerks,  they  are  mostly 
family  priests  of  Giiiarati,  Shrigaud,  and  P^Livdl  Brahmans, 
Gujarati  T^mbats,  and  vaishya  Sonia.  They  have  no  connexion  as 
priests  with  Ahir  Son^s  and  Ahir  Lohars,  and  do  not  even  take 
alms  from  their  hands.  They  belong  to  the  Mddhyandini  recension 
of  the  Yajurveda,  and  worship  all  Btindu  gods,  some  paying  a apeciaJ 
reverence  to  !K^Jnb4i*^  Two  hours  before  marriage  they  dress 
the  bride  in  a man'^s  turban  and  coat,  seat  her  on  a horse,  and  pass 
her  in  procession  through  the  village.  Though  they  are  priests  of 
Gujarat  Brdhmans,  they  do  not,  like  them,  in  times  of  mourning 
allow  their  women  to  cry  out  bitterly  and  beat  their  breasts. 
They  have  a council,  but  disputes  are  settled  by  a majority 

of  votes  in  a meeting  of  grown  men.  They  teach  their  boys  a little 
writing,  and  give  them  such  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  religious  hooks 
as  fits  them  for  their  priestly  profession.  The  Vidubb,  held  degraded 
as  the  ofispring  of  a Brahman  mother  and  a low  caste  father,  were 
formerly  physicians,  but  are  now  moneylenders  and  dealers  in 
cotton  and  oilseeds.  They  do  not  eat  with  other  Brahmans,  and 
their  priests  are  men  of  their  own  caste. 

Of  GtjjabAt  BrAhmans,  the  chief  divisions  are  Audichs,  Shrim^lis, 
Kheddv^ls,  and  Modhs.  They  are  found  chiefly  as  priests  and 
traders  in  the  north  of  the  district,  and  most  of  them  are 
believed  to  be  old  settlers  having  come  with,  or  after,  the 
Gujarat  Vanis  and  Kunbis.  The  different  divisions  eat  together 
but  do  not  intermarry.  The  MXevAb  BE^HMAUSi  found  in  small 
numbers  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  are  of  two  main  divisions, 
Shevaks  or  priests  of  Shr^vak  or  Jain  M^rvdd  V^nis,  and  six 
other  divisions,  Adigauds,  Pdrikhs,  H^am^s,  Sikvals,  and  Khar 
Khandeles  who  are  priests  to  Meshri  Y^nis,  beggars,  and  labourers. 
The  Uppeb  India  BeXhmans,  Pokarnds,  Sarasvats,  and  Kanoj^, 
found  chiefly  in  Nandurbar  and  Shdh^da  and  said  to  be  late 
settlers,  are  mostly  traders  and  cultivators,  and  a few  beggars. 
The  South  India  BkAhmans  are  Telanga  and  S%ardvipis,  all  of 
them  beggars  and  said  to  be  late  arrivals-  Ssigardymi  Brahmans, 
also  called  Sinhaldvipi  as  coming  from  the  island  oi  Ceylon,  say 
that  they  reached  India  in  the  second,  treta,  cycle,  when  the  great 
Yadav  king  Hdja  Bhain  was  the  reigning  monarchp  They  come 


^ Though  th<w  now  do  ao  when  going  out,  fifteen  years  ago  their  women  wore  their 
robe  like  a pettieoAt  not  passed  between  the  legs  like  the  MarAtha  robe.  Even  now  in 
Prak^ha  they  do  not  braid  their  Hair  like  Maritha  women,  but  bind  it  in  Gnjarit 

? See  above,  p*  5l . 
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from  Upper  India  and  speak  Hindus tani.  They  eat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Kh4ndeshi  Br^hmans^  but  the  latter,  thoug-h  they  take  water, 
will  not  take  food  from  them.  Their  women  wear  neither  the 
Maratha  half -sleeved  bodice  covering  both  back  and  bosom  nor  the 
Gujarat  open-backed  kdnchlif  but  a short-sleeved  jacket,  kudtaj 
entirely  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  fastened  by  cotton 
buttons.  After  childbirth  their  women  are  held  impure  for  twenty- 
two  days.  From  the  first  to  the  sixth  day  after  delivery  they 
employ  as  midwife  a Chdmbh^r  woman,  and  from  the  seventh  to 
the  twelfth  a Mhar  woman.  They  born  their  dead,  but  children 
under  three  are  boi'ied.  Returning  from  the  burning  ground,  all 
the  relatives  go  to  the  house  of  the  deocjased  and  place  a pot  filled 
with  water,  gangdl^  on  the  spot  where  the  dead  body  lay.  Near 
this  pot  is  placed  the  axe  with  which  the  wood  for  burning  the  dead 
body  was  felled.  When  this  is  donej  every  one  present  takes  a ^vim 
tree  branch,  dips  it  into  the  pot,  touches  the  axe  with  it,  and  sprinkles 
water  three  times  over  his  feet.  On  the  second  day  a feast  is  given 
to  the  washerman,  dhohhi.  The  man  who  has  performed  the  funeral 
ceremonies  eats  only  once  f or  ten  days,  and  the  food  must  either 
b©  cooked  by  himself  or  by  his  mother.  On  the  twelfth  day  a 
shrdddh^  is  performed,  and  gifts  are  given  to  the  special  class  of 
Brahmans  called  Mahabr^mans,  On  the  thirteenth  day  the  relations 
go  to  the  temple  of  Ganpati,  and  the  person  performing  the 
ceremonies  is  presented  with  a turban  by  his  near  relations-  This 
turban  ha  at  once  folds  and  puts  on,  and  a Brahman  anoints  his 
forehead  and  tho  brows  of  the  other  mourners.  On  the  same  day  a 
general  feast  is  given  to  all  relations  and  castepeople.  Widows  are 
not  allowed  to  marry.  Their  heads  are  not  shaved  immediately  after 
their  husbands'  death,  as  is  the  case  with  Deshi  Brahman  widows, 
but  when  they  go  to  some  holy  place  like  N4sik,  Trimbak,  Benares, 
or  Praydrg,  They  are  not  allowed  to  wear  tho  jacket,  hudta^  nor 
bangles,  nor  to  mark  their  foreheads  with  a red  spot.  Widows  with 
sons  may  wear  bangles,  if  they  are  given  her  by  relations  on  the 
thirteenth  day  after  death* 

Writers  include  1642  Kshatris,  205  Prabhus,  and  153  K^yats, 
There  is  no  local  writer  cla^s.  The  Prabhus,  from  Thana  and  Rolaba 
in  the  Konkan,  are  scattered  over  the  district  almost  all  in  Government 
service.  Kshatris  or  Th^kors,  from  Upper  India,  with  a total 
strength  of  164*2  men,  are  found  in  Chdlisgaon  and  P^hora,  They 
are  of  seven  sub -divisions,  Somavanshi,  Raghuvanshi,  Chandravanshi, 
Y^dawanshi,  R^jkum^,  Tilakchandibdyas  and  KatbS^yas,  They 
do  not  drink  liquor,  but  eat  fish  and  the  fiesh  of  goats  and  hares. 
They  are  landholders  and  writers.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread, 
but  are  invested  with  it  only  a little  before  mairriage  at  the 
bride's  house.  After  repeating  some  sacred  verses,  mantras,  five 
Brahmans  take  the  thread  and  put  it  round  tho  bridegroom's  neck 
according  to  a ceremony  called  dti/rgdjdmrVa,  Their  marriage  customs 
are  rather  peculiar.  They  never  marry  both  their  sons  and  their 
daughters  into  the  same  sub -division.^  The  rule  is  that  the  daughter 
should,  if  possible,  marry  into  a higher  sub-division,  while  a son 
may  mai’ry  into  a lower  one.  Thus  the  Somavanshis  marry  their 
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daughters  to  the  Tilakchandb^yas,  who  are  superior  to  thenij  but 
their  sons  to  the  girlg  of  Bdj humors j who  are  inferior  to  them*  The 
unmarried  are  buried  and  the  married  burnt.  When  breath  fails^ 
the  body  is  placed  ou  a blanket  with  ■ the  feet  towards  the  eouthj 
and  after  death,  before  it  is  removed,  they  dig  a little  earth 
below  the  feet  and  pour  some  water  over  the  earths  The  body  is 
then  carried  to  be  burnt  or  buried*  All  who  join  the  funeral 
bring  small  nim  twigs  back  to  the  house  of  mourning.  On  reaching 
the  house,  a pot  filled  with  water  and  some  fire  are  placed  on  the 
spot  where  the  dead  breathed  his  last*  The  nim  twig  is  dipped 
into  the  pot,  and  after  touching  the  fire  with  it,  each  one  present 
sprinkles  the  water  three  times  over  his  feet.  Mourning  is  kept 
for  ten  days,  and  on  the  thirteenth,  a complete  snit  of  clothes 
is  given  to  a Mah^br^hman,  one  of  a class  of  Brahmans  who 
alone  can  accept  such  presents*  KAyats,  from  Bareilley  and 
Pratdpgad  in  Upper  India,  with  a total  strength  of  153  soulsj  are 
found  in  Bhusaval  and  Chopda.  They  are  professional  writers  and 
clerks,  and  have  adopted  several  Musalm^n  habits.  They  drink  and 
eat  flesh,  but  are  particular  not  to  take  food  from  men  of  any  other 
caste*^  The  women  cover  their  whole  body  with  loose  clothes,  and 
never  show  their  face.  They  never  appear  in  public  and  do  not 
speak  even  with  their  own  elderly  male  relations.  If  they  chance 
to  walk  along  a street,  they  are  careful  to  arrange  their  dress  so 
that  not  the  slightest  part  of  their  body  is  left  open  to  public  view. 
The  men  wear  the  sacred  thi'ead,  but  are  invested  with  it  a little 
before  marriage  time  without  the  ceremonies  which  form  part  of  the 
regular  Brahman  investiture.  They  treat  the  thread  with  great 
freedom,  taking  it  off  when  they  wish  to  get  drunk,  and  putting  it 
on  again  when  they  have  bathed  and  are  sober.  Girls  are  married 
between  eight  and  twelve  years  old-  They  bum  their  dead  spending 
much  on  fuel  and  clarified  butter.  When  life  is  nearly  gone,  the  body 
is  washed  by  near  relations  and  adorned  with  rich  clothes  and 
ornaments*  It  is  carried  on  a bier  to  the  river  side  and  laid  on 
the  sand ; and  the  deceased's  son,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  nearest 
male  relation  takes  an  iron  stick,  with  a little  fire  at  one  end,  and 
walks  seven  times  round  the  body,  touching  it  with  the  fire  on  the 
feet,  waist,  shoulders,  ears,  and  head*  Be  then  sits  apart,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  burn  the  body.  They  mourn  for  ten  days,  during 
which  the  chief  mourner,  the  person  who  touched  the  body  with  fire, 
eats  food  cooked  by  himself  only.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  a man 
from  every  relation's  house  goes  to  the  chief  mcumer's,  and  the 
heads  and  moustaches  of  all,  except  those  who  have  living  fathers,  are 
shaven.  A dinner,  called  ^arje^  is  then  given  to  the  five  castes 

of  barbers,  washermen,  potters,  tailors,  and  village  guards.  This  is 
followed  by  a dinner  to  all  near  male  relations*  Widow  marriage  is  not 
allowed*  As  among  Brahmans  the  heads  of  some  of  their  widows 
are  regularly  shaved*  But  with  most  the  hair  is  only  once  shaved 
and  again  allowed  to  grow*  They  never  wear  glass  bangles  or  make 
the  red  brow-mark* 
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^ Among  them,  men  alone  serve  food  never  women. 
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Traders  and  Sliopkeepers  include  ©igMclassea : Tanis  29j094^ 
1798j  Tacnbolis  1609,  Gdndhis  349,  Lav^nasOO,  Halvdis  263, 
Bh^dbhunjaa  205,  and  Kal^ls  897,  ora  total  strength  of  34,146  souls 
or  3‘67  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population.  Of  Y^nia  there  are 
four  main  divigiona,  Khandesh,  Oujar^t,  Marvad,  and  Lingd^yat. 
Khdndesh  Vdnis  have  six  chief  sub-divisions,  Ladsakkds,  Humbads, 
Nevag,  K^thars,  Yalanjus  or  Kunkaris,  and  Chitodis;  Gujardt 
Yanis  have  nine  sub-divisions,  Porvads,  Modhs,  Li^dg,  Deadv£ls, 
Jharol£a,  Y^yad^s,  Nagars,  Khadilyat^,  and  Shidm41isj  Marv^id 
Yanis  have  five  sub-divisions,  Agarvdls,  Osvals,  Meshris,  Thdkurs, 
and  Khandav^ls  ; and  Dingayats  have  four  sub -divisions,  Panchama, 
Dixivants,  Chilivants,  and  Melvants. 

Yania  are  widely  distributed,  the  Khandesh,  Iiing%at,  and  M^rvd^d 
Yanis  in  almost  all  parts,  and  the  Gujar4t  Yi^nis  in  Nandurbdr, 
Shirpur,  Bh^h4da,  and  Chopda,  Of  the  history  of  the  different 
divisions  few  details  have  been  obtained.  Traces  in  their  home 
language,  and  some  peculiarities  in  their  dress,  point  to  a Gujardt 
origin  for  the  Lddsakk^  and  most  other  Khandesh  sub -divisions. 
At  the  same  time  they  must  have  been  long  settled  in  Khandesh, 
as  their  manners  and-  appearance  differ  very  slightly  from  other 
long  settled  high  caste  Hindus.  The  GujardLtis  probably  came 
later,  as  in  their  homes  they  keep  to  their  own  language.  The  date 
of  their  settlement  is  not  known,  but  some  at  least  of  them  came  to 
Khandesh  before  the  Moghal  conquest  (1600),^  Ling^yats  were 
probably  later  immigranta,  as  they  shew  their  Kfcarese  origin  by 
the  use  of  the  word  Apa  as  a term  of  respect,  by  singing  Kdnarese 
hymns  to  their  gods,  and  some  of  them  hy  speaking  Kd,nares©. 
The  bulk  of  the  MdiW^d  Y^nis  are  still  later  comers.  Almost  all 
have  settled  since  the  establishment  of  British  rule,  and  a few  have 
still  their  homes  in  Marvad. 

Kxcept  that  the  Gujaratis  are  fairer  and  the  Mdrv^dis  larger 
and  more  vigorous,  Y^tnis  do  not  differ  much  from  Br^mans  in 
appearance.  The  J-jing^ats  speak  MarJithi  at  home,  and  some  of 
them  know  Kdnarese.  W ith  this  exception,  even  in  the  Ladsakke 
and  other  Khandesh  sub-divisions,  the  home  tongue  of  most  Yanis 
is  a corrupt  Mar^fhi  or  Marvadi.  Almost  all  live  in  well  built  brick 
houses  with  tiled  roofs.  Millet  and  wheat,  and  rice  for  such  as  can 
afford  it,  are  their  staple  articles  of  food.  All  classes  of  Y4nig  are 
vegetarians. 

Ling^yats  and  Khdndesh  Yanis  dress  in  Maratha  fashion.  Among 
the  Liadsakkds  and  the  Gujaratis,  the  Maratha  mode  of  dress  is  daily 
growing  commoner*  Among  Gujarat  YAnis,  men  are  gradually 
taking  to  the  Marathi  round  turban  and  long  loose  coat,  and 
their  women  have  mostly  adopted  the  long  Mardthi  robe,  and  the 
bodice  covering  the  back  and  upper  arms  and  fastened  by  a knot 
below  the  bosom.  As  regards  ornaments,  the  men  have  given 
up  the  silver  waistband,  handora^  and  the  women,  except  in 
Parola  and  Dharangaon,  have  taken  to  wearing  Maratha  head 


> The  De^ii  family  of  haa  title  deeds  from  Akbar  aud  Auraag^sob. 
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ear  and  nose  jewels.  Marvad  women  wear  the  long  full  MarvSd 
petticoat  and  scrimp  upper  robe^  and  some  of  the  men  have  begun 
to  use  a head-dress^  in  shape  much  like  a Mar^tha  Br^man^s. 

As  a class  they  are  thrifty  and  hardworking^  but  except  the 
vigorous  M^rvddis  and  a few  Gujarat  V^Lnis  and  Bhdtias^  they  are 
wanting  in  enterprise^  and  have  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
new  style  of  business  introduced  by  railways  and  telegraphs.  Of 
the  whole  Vdni  populationj  it  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  are 
grocers  and  the  rest  moneylenders  and  grain  and  cloth  dealers. 
Among  Khandesh  Vanis  are  Shaivs,  Vaishnavs>  and  Shravaks ; 
Gujardt  Vanis>  except  a few  Shrdvaksj  are  Vallabhdchdri  Vaishnava  } 
Marvd  d V dnis  ar Oj  in  about  equal  n um  b era,  S hravaks  and 
Vaishnavs  ; and  Lingayata  belong  to  the  special  form  of  Shaivism 
founded  by  Basava  in  1150,  None  of  them  allow  widow  marriage* 

Of  KhAnuesh:  Vanis,  Lddsakkas,  said  to  number  about  one 
thousand  houses  chiefly  in  the  central  and  southern  silb- divisions 
of  Dhulia^  Amainerj  Virdel,  ^Jrandclj  Pdohoraj  JaJgaonj  Chdlisgaonj 
and  Pimpalner,  are  old  settlers  in  Khdndesh,  whOj  from  their  name^ 
their  langua^ej  and  their  custom Sj  would  seem  to  have  come  from 
southern  Gujardt  or  Lata  Desh,^  Besides  in  Khandesh,  Ladsakkds 
are  found  west  in  BdglaUj  south -.west  in  Mdlegaon,  and  south-east  in 
the  Nizdm's  dominions*  They  have  seven  famiLy  stocks  and  108 
surnames,  though  in  ordinary  use  the  word  or  mister,  takes  the 

place  of  a surname*  They  can  speak  Mardthi,  but  their  home  tongue 
has  a strong  Gujardti  element.  They  do  not  eat  animal  food  or 
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^ Ldta,  or  LAr,  Dosh  ia  believed  to  be  Ptolemy’s  (150)  Jjarike  which  includeia  Broach, 
0ja{nj,  and  (Bcrtiue’  Ptolemy,  203*  Compare  Laseen,  Indischc  Alterthumak untie, 

I.  108,  III,  170?  Reinaud’a  Memoir  Sur  node,  200  ; D’Anville’s  Anc,  Ceog.  II.  546  ; 
Yule's  Maiyo  Polo,  II,  303  ; Elliot’s  History,  L 378),  Ajri&ke  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 

Elus  (247)  is  supposed  to  he  l4itrike  i but  the  change  is  doubtful  (McCrindle,  1 13), 
a the  sixth  century  (585)  the  Ch^ukya,  Pulikesi  II, , is  said  to  have  couquerred  the 
Litaa,  Mdlava,  and  Gujars.  (Ind,  Ant.  V.  72,  VIII,  244).  In  the  Brihatsamhita  of 
Varihanuhira,  Lr^ta*fg  mentioned  as  conquered  along  with  M^ava,  Bharukachchha, 
Sur^htra;,  and  Sindhu  i and  in  the  Kovnaka  Siddh^ta,  it  is  named  along  with 
Sur^htra  and  Konkau  (Prof,  H*  G,  Bh^tndirkar,  17th  September  1380),  Hivan 
Thaang's  (640)  Atali  has  been  identified  as  LiAta ; hut  this  is  doubtful  (Keinaud’s 
Memoir,  200).  In  the  ninth  century  (800)  the  Rd,thod  ruler  (joviud  HI,  passed  from 
the  Deccan  across  the  TApti  and  invaded  Ldta  (Ind.  Ant.  YI,  63),  In  the  ninth 
century  (851)  Subundn,  the  Arab  traveller,  names  L^ravi  as  the  sea  along  the  shores 
of  south  Gujarit  and  the  north  Koukan  (Beinaud’a  Memoir  Sur  Tlnde,  200  j Elliot's 
History,  I,  328),  Early  in  the  tenth  century  (915)  Maa’udi  extends  the  name  Ldravi  to 
the  whole  Arabian  Sea,  and  notices  that  the  language  of  tha  Konkan  coast  was  called 
LAri  (Prairies  d’Or,  I.  330,  332,  380  ; Elliot,  I- 1^,  378),  A few  years  later,  Ibn 
Haukal  (940)  speaks  of  the  Konkan  coast  as  I^attian  (Ouseley’s  Oriental  Geography, 
12).  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  (997),  Mul  Rdj  is  said  to  have  crossed  the 
K'arhada  from  the  north  and  conquered  a land  of  dingy  thick --wais ted  women 

(EAs  MAla61>Iiid,  Ant.  IV*  111),  In  the  eleventh  century  its  capitals  were  Broach 
and  BAnder  near  Surat,  (Al  Biruni  (1030)  inReinaud's  Fragments,  121  ; and  ElHot,  I* 
61,  66),  In  the  twelfth  century  KumAr  PAl  of  AuhilvAda  is  said  to  have  diiven 
the  lidr  tribe  from  his  kingdom,  (Tod's  Westeim  India,  187).  And  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  lords  of  Godhra  and  LAta  are  mentioned  as  owing  allegiance  to  the  chief 
of  Dholfca  (Ind,  Ant,  VI,  16,  190),  The  only  known  relics  o£  the  name  LAta  are  in 
Lid  a sub-division  of  Gujarit  Viniis  found  chiefly  in  Broach  and  Surat ; in  Lid 
Shrimilis  a MirvAd  tribe  of  Viniis  (Tod's  Western  India,  187) ; and  in  Lid  a 
leading  division  of  Khindesh  VanjAris  and  Koshtis.  Col,  Tod  (Western  ^dia,  188  ; 
Trans.  Roy,  As,  Soc,  I.  209)  would  trace  the  name  in  the  SilArs^  as  if  Shri  lAr  or  the 
leading  LArs,  who  ruled  in  the  Konkan  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  canturies* 
(See  Ind,  Ant*  IX,  38 
B 411— S 
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drink  wine.  They  dress  in  Maratha  fashion^  both  men  and  women 
wearing  strong  coarse  cloth  and.  spendizig  very  little  on  their  clothes. 
Busy  and  hardworking,  in  their  efforts  to  make  money  they  spare 
no  pains  and  deny  themselves  almost  all  pleasures,  Tliey  are  very 
ready  to  travel  and  most  careful  and  prudent  in  their  way  of  doing 
business.  At  the  same  time  their  underhand  and  heartless  dealings 
have  earned  them  the  name  of  Bevil^s  children,  hliutdchi^raja^  Most 
of  them  are  town  and  village  shopkeepers  and  moneylenders,  and 
a few  are  husbandmen.  They  teach  their  boys  some  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  are  on  the  whole  well-to-do*  Most  of 
their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Gujarat  V^nis,  Betrothal 
proposals  begin  one  or  two  years  before  marriage.  For  the  formal 
cemmony  of  asking,  mdgni^  on  a lucky  day,  about  fifty  o£  the 
bridegroom^s  relations  and  friends  meet  at  the  bride's,  present  her 
with  silk  clothes  and  ornaments,  perform  some  religious  ceremonies, 
and  end  the  day  with  a feast.  Early  marriages  are  the  rule,  for 
girls  between  five  and  ten,  and  for  boys  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-five.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  friends  and  relations,  with  their  women,  children,  and 
servants,  are  asked.  Players,  musketeers, 

and,  if  means  permit,  dancing  girls,  are  brought,  and  fireworks  are 
let  o:ff.  The  marriage  ceremony  generally  takes  place  at  sunset. 
The  bridegroom  is  dressed  in  the  usual  long  coat,  angarhlia^  and 
turban,  and  the  bride  in  a rich  silk  cloth,  pitdmhar.  The  bride- 
giving,  kanydddrif  ceremony  does  not  difer  from  that  in  use  among 
Brahmans.  After  it  is  over,  Lakshmi  is  worshipped,  the  regular 
ceremonies  are  performed,  and  after  the  or  rice -pouring  ceremony, 
in  which  the  family  deity  is  entirely  covered  with  rice,  the  day 
ends  with  a feast  where  leaf  plates  and  cups  are  supplied  by  the  priest. 
They  burn  their  dead,  shrouding  their  women  in  one  of  their  two 
silk  marriage  cloths,  pitdmharii.  On  their  funeral  rites  little  is 
spent.  The  widow^s  head  is  shaved  and  ro-marriage  forbidden. 
In  religion  they  are  Vaishnavs,  Their  family  deity  is  Vyankatesh, 
whose  chief  place  of  worship  is  Vyankoji^s  hill  near  the  Tirupati 
railway  station,  eighty-four  miles  north-west  of  Madras.  They  also 
keep  in  their  houses  the  images  of  Khander^o  and  worship  other 
gods.  They  fast  on  the  elevenths  of  every  Hindu  month,  the  days 
sacred  to  Shiv,  and  generally  on  all  B^ridays.  Their  holy  books  are 
translations  of  such  Pur^nic  writings  as  Haripdth,  Shivlildmrita, 
and  Pukmini  Svayamvar,  The  community  was  formerly  controlled 
by  five  headmen  called  Sketids.  Now  their  headship  is  gone,  and 
no  respect  is  shown  to  their  privileges  ^ questions  of  social  discipline 
are  settled  by  a meeting  of  from  fifty  to  a hundred  castemen. 

Chitodis,  apparently  from  Chi  tod  near  Bhop^,  found  in  Nasirabad 
and  Jalgaon,  are,  even  among  Vdnis,  so  noted  for  greed  that 
Chi  tod-minded,  chitodmatij  is  a common  term  for  a miser.  They 
are  all  SLr^vaks.  Humbaus,  found  in  Jamner,  Chopda,  Parola, 
Dhulia,  Amalner,  and  Nasirabad,  are  petty  traders  and  grocers. 
They  do  not  eat  with  Chitodis  and  Ladsakk^,  but  these  latter 
have  an  equal  objection  to  eat  with  them.  They  are  Jains  in 
religion  and  worship  P^rasn£th.  Of  the  remaining  sub-divisions, 
the  NeyAs  of  S^vda,  Nasirabad,  and  Yaval,  numbering  in  all 
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aboDi  500  souls,  the  LAoa  of  S£vda,  numboriug  about  500  souls, 
the  KAthabs  of  Savda,  Yaval,  and  Nasirabad,  numbering  400  souls, 
and  the  ValAwju  Kunkari  or  Shethe  VXhis  of  DhuHa,  Amalner, 
Chopda,  and  ChXlisgaon,  numbering  about  500  souls,  are  reckoned 
among  Yaishyas  and  speak  both  Grujarati  and  MarXthi*  Except  a 
few  moneylenders  and  husbandmen,  all  are  potty  shopkeepers, 
dealing  chiefly  in  grocery-  Both  men  and  women  dress  in  GujarXt 
fashion-  In  religion  all  are  Shr^vaks,  At  their  marriages,  as  is 
the  custom  among  soma  Gujarat  Vanis,  the  bride  and  bridegroom^a 
parties  cover  each  other  with  abuse*  Besides  these  sub-divisions, 
among  Khandesh  Vanis  are  PXlivals,  Dhakads,  Khaidars,  and 
KlhedaSj  of  whom,  except  that  the  first  two  are  Shravaks,  no  details 
have  been  obtained-  GojarAt  Vanis,  with  nine  sub-divisions, 
Porvdds,  Modhs,  LXds,  Desavals,  JharoMs,  Viyad^s,  NXgars, 
Khadayat^s,  and  Shrimalis,  each  with  the  two  branches  of  Dasa 
and  Visa,  are  found  in  Shd^hada,  Shir  pur,  and  Chop  da,  but  chiefly 
in  the  town  and  sub-division  of  bTandurbar-  Some  of  them 
were  settled  in  Nandurbar  before  the  Moghal  conquest  (1600),  and 
others  are  said  to  have  come  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  because  the  PendhXris^  god  had  a shrine  in  Nandurbdr,  and 
they  never  pillaged  the  town.  They  are  fairer  than  other  Khandesh 
Vanis,  and  shave  the  beard  and  head  like  Brahmans,  Almost 
all  speak  Marathi  abroad  and  Gujarati  at  home,  much  mixed 
with  MarXthi  words  and  idioms  and  marked  by  a peculiarly  Marathi 
twang.  They  live  in  brick-built  two-storied  houses,  and  are  clean, 
peaceful,  and  hardworking,  less  exacting  and  more  popular 
than  Marv^iSj  but  wanting  in  vigour  and  enterprise.  As  a rule 
they  never  take  their  food  till  after  midday,  and  their  dinner 
parties  are  always  held  at  night*  They  are  striot  vegetarians, 
and,  among  vegetables,  do  not  eat  carrots,  onions,  or  garlic.  They 
are  all  traders,  gi^cers,  moneylenders,  grain  and  cloth  doalei'S, 
sellers  of  claa^ified  butter,  oil,  and  other  miscellaneous  articles* 
Except  Porv^ds  and  Shrimalis  who  are  Shravaks^  in  religion,  they 
are  Vaishnavs  of  the  Vallabhacharya  sect-  They  keep  up  their 
marriage  connection  with  Gujarat , and  large  numbers  of  them  visit 
the  sacred  shrines  of  Banchhod  in  Dakor  and  Krishna  in  Dvd,rka. 
A committee  formed  of  some  leading  caste  members  settles  caste 
disputes,  and  has  lost  none  of  its  former  authority.  Though 
still  well-to-do,  they  are  said  to  be  leas  prosperous  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago.  The  change  in  the  course  of  Khandesh  trade, 
from  the  Tdpti  valley  to  the  present  railway  line  through  the  south 
of  the  district,  has  greatly  reduced  the  importance  o£  Nandurb dr  as  a 
trade  centre,  and  their  want  of  enterprise  has  prevented  the  Gujarat 
Vdnis  of  west  Khdndesh  from  sharing  in  the  new  trade  of  the  district. 

Maevad  VXnts  of  five  chief  sub-divisions,  Agarval,  Meshri,  Tbakur, 
Khandevalj  and  Osvdl,  have  come  into  Khdndesh  from  Marvdd, 
JepuT,  Jodhpur,  and  TJ depur  by  Burhdnpur,  Si:^ur,  Bhddi,  Bdri, 
Nimad,  and  JMLdlwa,  almost  all  since  the  establishment  of  British 


^ Tbe  Shrivak  V^nis  are  said  to  have  drat  settled  at  the  village  of  Gandhi i six 
miles  north-east  of  Amalner.  See  below,  **  Places  of  Interest”. 
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rule-  They  are  distributed  all  oyer  the  district^  and  there  is  almost 
no  village  that  has  not  a M^rvadi’^s  shop-  Their  features  are  more 
strongly  marked,  aind  they  are  sturdier  and  more  active  than  other 
Vdnis,  The  men  usually  wear  a lock  of  hair  curling  over  each 
cheek.  Some  of  them  wear  the  beard,  but  most  have  lately  taken 
to  shave  the  whole  face  except  the  moustache.  Among  newcomers, 
their  home  tongue  is  Marvel,  but  most  speak  a mixed  Hindustani 
and  Gujarati,  Most-of  the  men  can  read  and  write,  learning  a little 
at  school  or  at  home  from  their  fathers  or  their  clerks.  As  a rule 
they  are  moneylenders,  with  a bad  name  for  hardness  and  unfairness 
in  their  dealings.^  Besides  lending  money,  they  deal  in  grain,  pulse, 
condiments,  oil,  and  butter.  Their  houses  are  always  clean  and  well 
kept,  and  the  walls  painted  in  bright  fantastic  colours.  In  villages, 
the  M^rvadi's  is  generally  the  best  built  house,  and  in  towns  some 
have  handsome  three  or  fonr- storied  dwellings  with  richly  carved  and 
gaily  painted  frontep  They  take  much  less  care  of  their  persons 
than  of  their  houses.  Their  women,  except  on  great  occasions,  are 
slovenly,  and  the  men  are  by  no  means  careful  to  keep  the  rules  about 
bathing.  Their  food  consists  of  rice,  wheat,  pulse,  Indian  millet, 
butter,  oil,  and  sugar,  a small  quantity  of  which  is  usually  kept  for 
the  children.  Tea  is  not  an  usual  drink*  In  their  dress  the  men 
Beem  inclined  to  change  their  own  small  close-fitting  head-dress  for 
something  in  shape  and  appearance  more  like  the  Maratha  Brahman 
turban.  They  generally  wear  their  coat-cufis  well  turned  back  to 
show  the  bright  lining  of  the  sleeves.  Most  men  wear  a silver 
to© -ring.  The  women's  dress  is  an  open- backed  bodice,  a petticoat, 
and  a robe,  odni^  drawn  upwards  from  the  band  of  the  petticoat, 
and  falling  like  a veil  over  the  head  and  face.  Above  the  elbow 
and  on  the  wrists  they  wear  gold  jewels,  but  their  chief  ornaments 
are  bone  bracelets.  In  religion  they  are,  Jin  about  equal  numbers, 
Vaishnavs  and  Bbravaks.  The  Yaishnavs  keep  sacred  Chaitra 
ahudilh  ninth,  or  Udmnavmi  (March- April)  and  the  elevenths  of  every 
month,  ehddashiBy  and  worship  Giri  and  Shri  B^laji  the  god  of  gain, 
in  whose  name  every  Vaishnav  M^v^di  opens  a separate  account, 
and  goes  to  his  fairs  at  Giri  Deal  gam  and  Pandharpur.  Shr^vak 
or  Jain  Marvadis  worship  the  naked  Pdrasndth,  the  twenty-third 
Jain  saint,  and  fast  on  the  fifth,  eighth,  and  fourteenth  days 
of  every  new  and  full  moon.  Their  priests,  called  jatia^  are  held 
in  high  respect.  The  different  sub-divisions  eat  with  one  another 
blit  do  not  intermarry.  Except  Osv^s,  all  take  food  prepared  by 
Brahmans.  Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  performed  by  Gaud 
Brahmans.  Prom  one  to  three  weeks  before  a marriage,  nightly 
processions,  called  hindoris^  take  place,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
moving  about  the  village  by  different  streets.^  The  dead  are 
burnt  except  unweaned  children  who  are  buried.  Except 

among  Osvdls,  the  chief  mourner  shaves  his  beard  and  moostaches* 
Khslndesh  M^v^is  are  not  careful  to  provide  for  the  destitnte  of 

^ A coir  mon  phrase  illustrates  their  sharp  practices,  pai&Jidno  gM^  nt^ghino 
gJii  ot  tne  pice  and  one  pice  o£  ghi^  or  two  charges  on  everything  one  buys. 

“ The  hind  or  i procession  oSffets  from  the  vafdt  in  taking  place  before,  instead  of, 
alter  the  marriage  . 
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theiv  caste  ; a MarvMi  beggar  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sight, 
A few  rich  men  have  built  temples  and  opened  alms-houses j where 
grain,  flour,  and  money  aj"©  ^ven  to  the  destitute,  water  to  travellers, 
and  grass  to  cattle.  Rest-houses,  dharmshdldsj  and  temples  have 
also  been  built.  Most  Khandesh  Marvadis  have  settled  in  the 
district,  visiting  their  native  country  from  time  to  time  to  see  their 
relations,  to  look  after  their  estates,  to  perform  religious  rites,  and 
to  marry-  As  a class  they  are  well-to-do-  AoarvAls,  old  settlers 
in  Khandesh,  claim  to  be  of  higher  cast©  than  other  Mdrvadis. 
They  affect  Brahman  customs,  have  a large  turban  and  white 
clothes,  and  their  women  never  wear  bone  bracelets.  This  claim 
of  higher  cast©  seems  to  have  no  foundation.  Other  Marvadis 
deny  it  and  new  Agarval  settlers  differ  in  no  way  from  the  usual 
Marvadi  immigrants.  They  are  the  chief  merchants  of  Chopda, 
Jalgaon,  Dharangaon,  Dhulia,  and  Raver.  Prospering  as  money- 
lenders and  general  merchants,  some  of  them  are  becoming  land- 
holders, but  they  do  not  attend  much  to  agriculture.  Another  class 
usually  called  Jat  MArvadis,  apparently  Jats  not  V4nis  by  race, 
with  a total  strength  of  220  souls,  are  found  in  Chdlisgaon, 
Bhusaval,  and  Taloda.  They  come  from  Bharatpur  in  Marvdd, 
and  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods,  but 
their  chief  deity  is  Keva  Devi  in  the  village  of  Kinishia  in  Jodhpur. 
Cultivators  by  profession,  they  dine  but  do  not  marry  with 
Khandesh  Mdrvddis.  At  their  marriage,  when  the  bridegroom  goes 
to  the  bride^s  house,  he  finds,  at  the  door  of  the  marriage  booth,  a 
board  with  a row  of  seven  or  sometimes  nine  wooden  sparrows,  the 
middle  one  being  the  biggest  and  highest.  Before  entering,  the 
bridegroom  must  aim  at  the  middle  sparrow  and  touch  it  with 
the  end  of  his  sword.  They  allow  a woman  to  marry  a second 
husband  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first.  On  such  occasions  the 
caste-people  are  called,  and  if  the  husband  agrees  to  divorce  his 
wife,  he  is  asked  to  cut  off  the  end  of  his  turban  and  give  it  to  the 
assembled  castemen.  Slight  breaches  of  caste  rules  are  forgiven, 
but  eating  cow^s  fiesh  or  dining  with  low  cast©  people  is  never 
condoned. 

The  LingAyat  or  South  India  Vdnis,  found  in  Dhulia,  Amalner, 
Jalgaon,  Jamner,  and  Bhusaval,  and  here  and  there  in  the  west  of  the 
district,  have  a total  strength  of  500  souls.  They  have  four  sub- 
divisions and  about  fifteen  minor  branches.  The  four  sub-divisions, 
Panchams,  Dixivants,  Ghilivants,  and  Mel  van  ts  dine  together,  but 
the  three  first  do  not  marry  with  the  Melvants.  Except  a few  who 
have  taken  to  cultivation,  almost  all  are  shopkeepers  and  traders. 
They  are  mild  and  hardworking,  and  in  money  matters  as  sharp  as 
M^rvadis,  They  speak  Marathi  as  well  as  Kdnareae.  They  live  on 
millet  bread  and  pulse,  and  touch  neither  flesh  nor  liquor.  They  all 
profess  the  special  form  of  Shaivism  founded  by  Basava  in  1150,  and 
never  part  with  a small  ling^  which  both  men  and  women  cany  in  an 
oblong  silver  shrine  hung  round  the  neck  or  bound  round  the  right 
arm  near  the  shoulder,  or,  among  the  poor,  tied  in  the  turban.  They 
fast  on  all  days  sacred  to  Shiv.  The  shrine  of  their  deified  founder, 
Basaveshvar  Nandi,  at  Kalbur^  or  Gulburga  in  the  Nizam’a 
dominions,  is  to  them  as  holy  as  Benares,  Some  of  them  have  lately 
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begun  to  worship  Khander^o.  All  their  religious  ceremonies  are 
performed  by  a class  of  priests  called  Jangams,  who,  each  -with  its 
high  priest,  form  four  separate  bodies,  one  for  each  of  the  main 
snb- divisions.  The  sect-mark,  an  horizontal  streak  of  white  ashes, 
is  worn  both  by  men  and  women,  the  women  thinking  the  ashes 
luckier  than  saffron.  Early  marriages  are  the  rule,  but  there  is  no 
objection  to  a ^rl  remaining  unmarried  up  to  womanhood.  They 
bury  their  dead.  Before  the  body  is  taken  from  the  house,  a caste 
dinner  of  buns  and  khir,  a preparation  of  boiled  milk,  rice  and  sugar, 
is  given,  and  alms  are  distributed  among  the  Jangams,  The  body 
is  then  washed,  smeared  with  ashes,  dressed  in  a loincloth,  kaupm^ 
seated  on  a wooden  box  covered  with  flower  gar  lands,  and  with  music 
carried  to  the  burial  ground.  Though,  for  two  or  three  days,  the 
relations  of  the  dead  are  considered  impure,  no  mourning  is  observed 
and  no  beating  of  breasts  is  allowed.  From  the  idea  that  nothing 
can  defile  the  true  worshipper  and  wearer  of  the  Ung,  they  do  not 
observe  the  ordinary  Hindu  practice  about  ceremonial  impurity. 
The  Chilivants  and  Melvants  are  careful  to  cook  iu  the  dark, 
and  very  strongly  object  to  be  seen  by  strangers  when  cooking  or 
eating.  Though  some  of  them  are  rich,  as  a class  they  are  uot  very 
well-to-do. 

BhatiAs,  found  chiefly  in  Dhulia,  Dharangaon,  Erandol,  and 
Jalgaon,  trade  in  cotton  and  linseed,  some  of  them  being  agents 
for  Bombay  merchants,  TAmbolis,  mostly  Muhammadans  found 
iu  Shirsoli,  IT Aval,  BetAvad,  Dhulia^  and  Jalgaon,  but  very  rarely 
in  the  west  of  the  district,  are  a poor  class  dealing  in  betel  leaves- 
The  Hindu  TAmboH,  locally  known  as  BAri,  is  both  the  grower 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  retail  seller  of  betel  leaves,  though  generally 
the  retail  "trade  is  carried  on  by  MusalmAn  TAm  bolls.  Gandhis, 
found  chiefly  at  Dhulia,  RAver,  and  Parola,  are  said  to  have 
come  from  BurhAnpur.  They  deal  in  perfumes  and  essences, 
attars^  and  travel  to  the  larger  local  fairs.  LayanAs,  found 
chiefly  in  the  east  of  the  district,  come  from  BurhAnpur,  and 
deal  in  thread  for  making  turbans  and  in  miscellaneous  goods. 
They  fetch  the  raw  thread  from  Bombay,  cut  it  into  suitable 
lengths,  and  twist  it.  As  a class  they  arc  rather  badly  off. 
Hal  VAIS  are  sweetmeat -sellers  j the  poor  among  them  are  labourers. 
BhAdbhtjnjAs,  found  in  Dhulia  and  some  large  towns,  grind,  roast  or 
parch  grain  and  prepare  it  for  sale.  Halals  are  liquor- sellers,  and 
the  poorer  of  them  labourers. 

Husbandmen  include  eight  classes  with  a strength  of 
390,615  souls  or  41 ‘IS  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu  population. 
Of  these  344,592  were  Kunbis;  41,776  MAlis;  1580  Hatkars  j 
lOOGAlkaris;  806  Bunkars;  547  EharAdis ; 64  BAbars ; and  244 
Lodhis.  Kuhbis,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  KhAndesh  population, 
belong  to  two  main  divisions,  local  and  Gujar  Kunbis.  Gujar 
Kunbis  include  eight  classes,  RevAs  properly  Devas,  Dores, 
DAles,  Garis,  Kadvas,  AnAlAs,  LondArie,  and  KliAprAs.  There  are 
a few  farailies  of  DAles  on  the  banks  of  the  TApti  in  ShahAda 
and  Taloda  and  in  RAver  towards  BurhAnpur.  The  Deshmukhs  of 
JAmncr  are  said  to  be  Gari  Gujars,  but  they  claim  equality  with  and 
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call  themselves  Reve  Gujars,  The  Kadvds,  Andlas^  and  Dd^les^  are 
found  only  in  small  numbers*  The  Londdris,  also  known  as  Bad 
Gujarsj  are  said  to  have  acquired  the  name  Bondar  is  from  their 
being  es^Gluaively  employed  in  ginning  cotton*  The  Khapr^s  are  a 
mixed  or  inferior  class* 

The  most  important  of  Khandesh  Gujar  cultivators  are  the  Reves 
and  Dores,  Reve  GnjAEs  are  found  m Dhulia^  Amalner^  B^vda^ 
Reiver  j and  Sh^ada^;  and  Dobes,  a far  larger  class  ^ in  Chop  da, 
Erandol,  Nasirabad,  and  throughout  the  west.  According  to  their 
hereditary  chroniclers,  the  Reve  Gujars  trace  their  origin  from 
Lahu  R^ja  and  bis  four  sonsj  Amrigantj  Jamadigant,  Mehedigant, 
and  Suradigantj  and  say  that  they  came  from  Ranthambhor 
in  Hindustan*  Erom  this  place  they  were  driven  to  Jiin^gad 
in  K^thidw^r,  and  from  there  to  Ahmedabad  where  they  settled 
for  hve  generations*  Erom  Ahmedabad  they  were  driven  to 
P^vfigad  and  Ch^mptoer,  where  they  founded  a mighty  city  with 
thirty-six  suburbs.  Erom  this  stronghold  they  were  dislodged 
by  Chhapi  R^Ja,  and  spread  up  the  Narbada  valley  into  Nilgad 
where  one  Vibharsi  Bhil^ro  or  Vibh^rsi  Tadvi  ruled.  From  Nilgad 
they  spread  east  to  Nim^,  and  peopled  thirty- two  territorial 
sub-divisions  round  Kargund.  From  Kargund,  with  a vanguard 
of  2000  carts,  they  entered  Khdndesh,  some  of  them  across  the 
hills  by  Thd^lner,  and  others  down  the  T4pti  valley,  by  A sirgad. 
This  immigration  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  that  it  was  not  much  later  than  this,  is  shown  by  the  transfer 
in  1219  of  the  ofl&ce  of  Jamner  deslimuhh  from  a Gavli  to  a Reve 
Gujar*®  The  Reve  Gujars  have  eleven  family  stocks,  gotraB,  and 
360  families,  huts.  Of  the  families  only  thirty- six  are  represented 
in  Klhdndesli,*  The  gotras  are  Ambik,  Atri,  BharadvAj,  Gargya, 
Gautam,  Jdmdagnya,  K^hyap,  Kaushik,  Kaushalja,  Pray^g,  and 
"Vashishtha,  The  Reves  consider  themselves  a very  superior  caste, 
abstaining  from  strong  drink  and  flesh,  and  eating  only  from  the 
hands  of  a Br^man  or  one  of  their  own  caste.  They  worship  twenty- 
three  goddesses  of  whom  the  chief  is  the  Jvaldmukhi  or  fire-faced*^ 
They  observe  three  great  religious  ceremonies.  Tbe  first  is  held  on 
the  eighth  of  Chadtra  (March- Apiil)  when  seven  rows  of  gi'ain  cakes, 
twenty-five  cakes  in  each  row,  are  .laid  before  their  goddess  and 
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^ The  X>^e  Gujars  are  said  to  he  ao  called  from  preparing  pulse,  ddL  Mr.  J.  Pollen, 


^ They  are  said  to  he  the  aame  as  the  Heves  or  Levds  of  the  Charotar  beiweoft 
Ahmedabad  and  Baxoda.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  Khandesh  towns  and  villages 
where  Re vea  are  found  : Ainpur,  Ch^gdev,  W^hod,  Tdndalvddi,  Kerile,  Loni,  Dapor, 
Nochaukheda*  Sh^h^pur,  Fatondi,  Baenur,  Singur,  K'imbol,  Pimpri,  Mangalvddi, 
Itner,  Anturle,  Khedi,  R^hOde,  Ralvadi^  Xumbh^^kheda,  JliTimer,  Palaskheda, 
Fimpalgaon,  Erandol,  Utran,  Parthadi,  Buskheda,  Manaod,  Aknlkheda,  and 
Gorgavla.  Mr.  J*  Follex^  O.S,  ® Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.S* 

^ These  are  ; Ambya,  Anjnya,  Ehdrdya,  Bhat^nya,  Bohda,  Chichrya,  Chaudhrya, 
Chavr^ha,  Chhalotra,  C^hindar,  K^hav,  KanJaya,  Xaniya,  Kdahyap,  KatArya, 
JLdhdrya,  Mil  ova,  MokAti,  Muchh^ila,  Muehhaldev,  Fatly  a,  Fipaldya,  Pipalnorya, 
Fun^^ya,  Ratdya,  Baiuosrya,  Sarvaria,  Shd.ha,  ShindghAvnya,  Ssradt,  Suryavansha, 
Unh^ya,  Vaigaudya,  and  Vistmu. 

^ The  other  godaeasea  are  : Akhra,  Bholeshvar,  Ghiyand,  Bhiraj,  Haleshvar, 

PTAaIa,  Hingldj.  Jogeshvari,  Xokhr^i,  Kaleshvar,  Khemaj,  Khodeshvar,  Malh^, 
Ximaji  Katudi,  JEE.evd,i,  Samldr,  Subhadra,  Salaj,  Visydchdl,  and  Valaj* 
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the  last  yearns  cocoanut  is  taken  ^way  and  a new  one  put  in  ifca 
place*  The  second  rite  is  on  the  fifteenth  of  Shrdva7i  {July- 
August)  a when  grain,  pulse,  and  rice  are  cooked  together  and 
offered  to  the  goddess*  The  third  is  held  on  the  fifteenth  of  Mdgh 
(January -February),  and  in  addition  to  the  worship  of  the 
goddess,  includes  a ceremony  known  as  rohan.  In  this  ceremony 
the  younger  members  of  each  family,  carrying  two  cocoanuts  a -piece, 
meet  at  the  house  of  their  head-  These  cocoanuts  are  duly  worshipped 
at  the  headman^  s house,  and  after  dinner  are  carried  to  their 
different  houses* 

The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  the  Reve  Kunbi  marriage 
ceremonies-  Preparations  begin  on  both  sides  on  a day  fixed  by 
the  village  astrologer*  The  five  e essential  marriage  formalities  are, 
in  order  of  time,  (1)  the  anointing  with  turmeric,  halad  j (2) 
boundai^  worship,  simantpujaUf  commonly  called  simanti  / (3)  the 
joining  of  hands,  hdtol^  the  knot,  gdnih,  and  the  worship  of  the 
sacred  fire,  chavri  hhavri  j (4)  the  meeting  of  the  bride  with  her 
mother-in-law  who  comes  with  gifts,  sunmukh ; and  (5)  the  basket 
offering  to  Brdhinana,  jhdl^  with  presents  of  apparel,  dh&r^  to 
village  servants*  Each  of  these  ceremonies  is  followed  by  a feast, 
two  of  them  being  given  by  the  bride”'s  father.  Those  following 
the  third  and  the  fifth  cerenionies  are  grand  general  feasts - 
Marriage,  as  opposed  to  betrothal,  rndgni^  begins  by  a meeting  of 
kindred  and  friends  at  the  bride^s  and  at  the  bridegroom's  house, 
in  honour  of  the  turmeric  rubbing.^  Five  matrons,  who  have 
already  drawn  linos  of  white  powder,  rdngoli^  round  the  space 
in  front  of  the  wooden  stool  on  which  the  bridegroom  is  seated, 
surround  it  and  are  followed  by  the  Brahman  who  steps  in  front 
of  the  stool  and  starts  what  is  known  as  the  pot  worship,  Icalashpuja, 
It  begins  by  the  priest  placing  a copper  pot,  kalashj,  full  of  water, 
within  the  space  marked  off  with  white  powder  in  front  of  the  stooL 
In  the  mouth  of  this  pot  he  places  a piece  of  cocoanut  and  five  betel 
leaves  in  a fan-like  shape  Into  the  water  he  drops  a betelnut  and  a 
copper  pice,  and  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  wooden  stool,  he  lays 
a betelnut  as  a representation  of  Ganpati.  He  then  repeats  sacred 
verses,  m^aniras,  in  praise  of  Ganpati  and  prays  him  to  be  kindly- 
Then,  at  his  request,  the  five  matrons  coming  forward  with  open 
dishes  full  of  turmeric,  rice,  and  red  powder,  rub  the  bridegroom 
with  turmeric,  daub  his  forehead  with  red  powder,  and  stick 
rice  on  it-  The  rubbing  goes  on  amidst  continuous  uproar,  the 
women  laughing,  the  bridegroom  struggling,  and  every  one 
joining  in  the  fun.  After  the  rubbing  is  over  the  Brdhman  leads  the 
bridegroom  to  the  family  goddess,  huldevi^  worships  her  and  accepts 
alms*  In  the  same  way  a snnilar  turmeric-robbing  ceremony  is 
performed  on  the  bride  at  her  own  bouse.  The  whole  does  not  cost 
more  than  from  3d.  to  6d,  (2-4  annas) . Then,  with  the  bridegroom, 
the  assembled  ^ests  and  kindred  in  a long  line  of  bullock  carts^ 
with  gaily-clad  bell -jangling  bullocks,  set  out  for  the  bride's  village 
accompanied  by  the  family  priest  and  hired  musicians*  When  the 


' The  bride  is  first  rubbedi  and  what  remains,  usihti  halad^  is  sent  for  the  bridegroom. 
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party  rc^hes  the  Wllage  boundary^  or  more  usually  the  temple  of 
Mdruti,  just  outside  the  villagOj  they  stop  and  all  get  out  to  perform 
the  simanti  ceremony.  Here  they  are  met  by  a party  from  the  bride^s 
house,  and  trays  full  of  robes  and  ornaments  ^ are  produced.  The 
bridegroom  is  then  seated  on  a wooden  stool,  and  the  priest  arranging 
the  pot,  halashy  and  Gunpati,  as  above,  repeats  sacred  verse  a,  mantras. 
After  this  the  bride's  father  advances  and  puts  the  robes  on  the 
bridegroom,  a ring  on  his  finger,  and  an  anklet  round  his  right  foot* 
On  the  empty  tray  the  bridegroom's  father  places  a piece  of  cloth  as 
a present  for  the  bride's  eldest  female  relation.  Grifts  are  then  made 
to  the  Br^man,  and,  among  P^jna  Kunbis,  a piece  of  cocoannt, 
covered  with  golden  leaf  paper  known  as  hegad^  is  placed  in  the 
bridegroom's  right  hand.  Among  Tilola  Kunbis,  Dore  Kunbis, 
and  others  of  Rajput  descent,  the  dagger-knife,  haiydr^  is  given 
instead  of  the  cocoanut*  The  bridegroom  then  rises  holding  the 
cocoanut  or  dagger,  and  the  company,  headed  by  the  musicians, 
forms  a procession.  The  bridegroom,  surrounded  hy  his  friends  on 
foot,  usually  rides  on  horseback.  In  this  way  they  reach  the  booth, 
mdndav,  in  front  of  the  bride's  house.  Here  the  procession  breaks 
up,  the  bridegroom  sitting  in  the  shed  a little  apart,  while  the 
women  of  the  party  rush  into  the  house  and  exchange  salutations. 

The  marriage  proper,  with  the  joining  of  hands,  the  knot,  and  the 
worship  of  sacred  fire,  begins  at  even  tune.  The  bridegroom  is  led 
to  a place  decked  with  plantain  and  mango  leaves,  and  seated  on  a 
stool  on  a slightly  raised  square  mound,  bahulej  of  sand  kept  together 
by  a facing  of  mud  or  unburnt  brick.  The  bride  is  brought  out  and 
seated  on  another  stool  opposite  the  bridegroom,  and,  between  them, 
female  friends  stretch  a cloth  curtain,  a/ntarpat.  Then  the  officiating 
Brdhman  from  the  roof  of  the  house  or  from  a high  tree,  watches 
the  sunset  muttering  sacred  verses.  When  the  sun  has  half  sunk, 
he  cries  in  a loud  voice  ‘‘Be  careful',  sd^dhdn^  and  claps  his  hands, 
a signal  known  as  the  tali.  On  this  the  curtain,  antmpat^  is 
dropped,  and,  by  the  bride's  uncle  or  other  near  male  relation,  the 
bridegroom's  hand  is  clasped  over  the  hands  of  the  bride.  The 
Brahman,  then,  coming  close  to  the  stool,  places  his  hands  over  the 
bride's  and  bridegroom's  joined  hands,  and  mutters  verses.  Then  a 
stone  slab,  pdia  or  chavriy  on  which  spices  are  usually  rolled,  is  placed 
near  the  stool.  Upon  this  the  priest  arranges  a handful  of  rice,  a 
handful  of  magenta  powder  kimhu^  red  powder  guldl,  a fragrant 
unguent  ground  with  turmeric  ehiMsa,  nine  betemuts,  nine  dates, 
nine  pieces  of  cocoanut,  and  a handful  of  turmeric.  Close  beside  these 
he  arranges  the  pot,  kalash^  and  sets  up  the  betelnut  that  represents 
GbjQLpati.  He  then  worships  Gb,npati,  and  the  father  of  the  bride, 
taking  a little  water,  pours  it  over  the  clasped  hands  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  and  thus  completes  the  daughter-giving,  kanydddn, 
ceremony.  The  bridegroom  then  lets  the  bride's  hands  go, 
hatvalisuine,  and  the  Brahman  promptly  knots  the  bridegroom's 


Chapter  HI. 
Fopulatioit* 

Hu  abandirt^ti, 
K^unbia. 
Marriage. 


* The  details  are  : a shawl  costing  from  Rs.  2 to  Rs.  10  (poor  people  who  cannot  afford 
to  buy  a ehawl  borrow  on©  and  return  it  afterwardfl) ; a turban  from  Rs.  2 to  Rs.  10  ; 
a waistclotb  from  Re.  1 to  Re.  6 ; a ring  from  annas  4 to  Re.  1 ; an  armlet  from  anna  1 
to  annas  6 ; robe,  from  Re.  2 to  4;  and  alms  to  Brdhmaus  4 annas. 
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waistclotbj  dhotcbTy  or  trouser  cloth^  to  the  bridals  gowtij  lugde^ 
and  ligiits  the  sacred  fire^  ftom,  piling  .a  few  cotton  stalks  or 
some  sacred  wood,  such  as  Butea  frondosaj  palas^  and  throwing 
on  a little  clarified  butter  and  sesamum*  The  pair  then  riscj  and^ 
without  untying  their  robesj  walk  five  times  round  the  fircj  from 
right  to  left,  performing  the  ceremony  called  chavri  hhavri.  They 
are  then  taken  into  the  house  to  worship  the  family  gods.  On 
their  return  they  are  once  more  seated  on  the  wooden  stools, 
and  a dish,  containing  rice  and  other  food,  is  served  by  two  young 
married  women  on  an  iron  tray.  Out  of  this  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  eat  together,  and  a grand  dinner,  costing  from  2s,  to 
£5  (Re-  1-Bs.  50),  is  given  to  relations  and  friends-  After  dinner 
the  grand  marriage  procession  is  formed,  the  bridegroom  wearing 
the  tinsel  crown,  basing;,  costing  from  to  4s.  {rninas  4-R3.  2),  and 
generally  riding  on  a horse,  or  in  a cart  with  the  bride.  Torches, 
fireworks,  and  music,  costing  from  Bd,  to  £2  (mtnas  4-Rs-.  20), 
accompany  the  procession,  the  women  walking  on  cloth  spread  on  the 
ground  usually  by  the  village  washerman.  After  this  the  bridegroom 
returns  to  his  own  house  or  lodging. 

The  day  after  the  grand  marriage  ceremony,  the  mother  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  has  not  been  present  on  any  former  occasion,  comes 
to  see  the  bride.  This  is  called  the  face  inspection,  sunmukh^  and 
costs  from  2s*  to  £5  (Re.  l-Rs-60).  She  brings  with  her  several 
bamboo  baskets  containing  sesamam  balls,  OTam  pulse  balls, 
betelnuts,  cocoa  kernels,  dates,  robes,  pieces  or  cloth,  ornaments, 
chiefly  the  nosering  nath^  the  marriage  necklet  with  beads  of  gold 
strung  on  it  in  two  or  four  rows  mangal  sutra^  an  armlet  hade^  a 
necklace  gaUaT%  a comb,  and  a glass  bead  necklace  jpoi,  together 
with  sweetmeats  and  fruit  of  various  kinds.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  seated  on  stools  to  receive  these  presents,  and  the 
baskets  are  ranged  before  them.  The  family  priest  then  worships 
the  pot,  halashf  and  Ganpati,  while  the  bridegroom^s  mother,  coming 
forward,  decks  the  bride  with  clothes  and  ornaments,  and,  dipping 
her  finger  in  molasses  or  sugar,  puts  it  into  the  hride^s  month.  A 
dinner  is  then  given,  and  gifts,  dher^  of  turbans  to  the  male,  and 
robes  to  the  female  -relations  usually  follow. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  marriage  festivities  a broad  bamboo  basket, 
is  brought  forward.  It  contains  a piece  of  cloth,  nine  dates, 
nine  cocoa  kernels,  nine  lumps  of  turmeric,  a handful  of  rice,  and 
nine  wh eaten  saucer- shaped  flour  lamps.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
are  tied  together  as  before,  and  sit  on  the  stools  beside  the 
broad  basket,  jhdl.  The  piiest  worships  as  before,  and,  at  a given 
signal,  the  pair  rising  walk  round  the  basket,  jhdl^  five  times  from 
right  to  left.  The  basket  with  its  contents  is  given  to  the 
Brahman,  and  presents,  dher,  are  mad©  to  the  musicians,  Mh^rs,  K^olis, 
and  other  village  servants.  A procession  of  guests  and  friends, 
vardij  then  forms,  and  all  set  out  for  their  homes.  Besides  these 
essential  ceremonies  there  is  much  play  and  merriment,  with  various 
struggles  for  supremacy  between  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  pelt 


^ Wives  always  wear  this  ornament  during  their  husbatids^  lifetime. 
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each  other  with  turmeric,  bit©  betelnut  leaTes  out  of  each  other’s 
mouths,  aud  pull  a betel  nut  from  each  other’s  hands.  The  total  cost 
of  marriage  for  the  poorest  of  the  ICunbi  class  varies  from  £1  to  £2 
(Rs-  lO-Rs,  20)  ; for  the  middle  class  from  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100- 
Rs,  200}  ; and  for  the  well-to-do  from  £50  to  £200  {Rs* *  500-  Rs.  2000} - 
Among  Khtodesh  Kunbis  marriage  expenses  seldom  exceed  £200 
(Rs,  2000).  At  these  ceremonies  the  gold  and  silver  images  of 
the  family  goddess  are  carried  to  the  house  where  the  wedding 
is  held,  and  when  the  wedding  is  over,  they  are  with  gi'eat  pomp 
carried  back  to  the  house  of  the  head  of  the  family.  The  head  of 
the  Reves  in  Khandesh  is  the  Reve  Gujar  P^til  at  Ainpur  in 
Raver.  He  belongs  to  the  Chhalotra  family  of  the  Vashisht  clan, 
and  settles  all  caste  disputes, 

Douk  Goj'^rs,  who  number  forty-one  families,'  are  said  originally 
to  have  been  Dor  Rajputs,^  The  Deshmukhs  of  Chopda  are  one  of 
the  chief  Dore  Gujar  families  in  Khandesh.  They  claim  to  belong  to 
the  Pavar®  family  of  the  Klashyaprishi  clan  and  worship  the  goddess 
Dormdta,  From  Daj'bgad  (?)  they  are  said  to  have  spread  to  Abu, 
thence  to  Ujain,  thence  to  Ankleshvar  in  Broach,  thence  to 
Mandagad  (?),  and  thence  to  Dabhoi  fort  in  Baroda.  From  Gujarat, 
apparently  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  soon  after  the 
Musalmdn  capture  of  Pdv^gad  (1484),  they  retired  to  Turanmdl  hill 
in  north-west  Khandesh.  From  Turanmal,  six  brothers  of  the 
family  separated  and  settled,  one  in  Sult^npur,  another  in  Kothli, 
the  third  m Dhanur,  the  fourth  in  Shirpur,  the  fifth  in  Sh^h^da,  and 
the  sixth  Gomalsing  in  Mustaphabad,  commonly  known  as  Chopda, 
The  fifth  in  descent  from  Gomalsing,  Trimbakji  son  of  Jev^ji,  was, 
by  Shah  Jehan  {1628-1658},  appointed  Deshmukh  of  Chopda,  ^ The 
present  Deshmukh  is  fifth  in  descent  from  Trimbakji,  They  eat  flesh, 
drink  wine,  and  take  food  from  the  hands  of  Reve  Gujara,  They 
worship  a naked  swordblade  and  a goddess,  Hemajmata,  represented 
sitting  under  a sandal,  chandan^  tree, 

Kaoye  Gojtaes,  found  in  Songir,  Burh^npur,  and  Nimd,r,  have 
the  same  peculiar  custom  as  Gujarat  Kadv^s,  celebrating  marriages 
only  once  in  twelve  years.  The  shrine  of  their  chief  deity,  Umiya, 
is  at  Oja,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Yisnagar  and  sixty  north  of 
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Dors  Gi^ars. 


Kadve  Ot^ars. 


^ The  forty-one  families,  JeztJs,,  are;  PavAra  of  Dhargadh,  Choh^na  of  IQ^^elgadhg 
Simal  of  Dodgadh,  Ghelot  of  Ahirgadh,  Kaha  of  Dhondgadh,  Khavi  of  Modgadh, 
Solanki  of  Kohadgadh,  Chau  than  of  Kampe^dh^  Mori  of  Chitodgadh,  Nikumbh  of 
Modgadh,  Toka  of  Asirgadh,  Gohel  of  Khedgadh,  Ch&vda  of  Pdtangadh,  JhAla  of 
Pdtargadh,  Dodiye  of  Jaitpur,  Vighela  of  Budhelagadh,  Huna  of  Akhilgadh*  Survate 
of  Bubbati,  Gu|aric  of  F^egadh,  Padhikar  of  Sodhdgadh,  T^imbol  of  Jhatangadh, 
Devare  of  T^igadh,  Bhageaa  of  Rdjrtgadh,  Kdgva  of  Ka^j^adh,  Wan  hoi  of 
Dhauhaligadh,  X>ode  of  Kriannagadh,  Tovar  of  Delhi,  Khapre  of  G^yat^adh,  Khichi 
of  Analvad^dh,  JMav  of  Junigadh,  Makv^ne  of  Makdaigadh,  B^od  of  Bahmangadh, 
D^hhi  of  KApadvagadh,  Harihar  of  Hormaj^dh,  Gaud  of  AJmir,  Javkhedye  of 
Shvethandha,  Sakhele  of  Banjea,  Bhatele  of  Jotpur,  Suryavanshi  of  Sarvargadh, 
Borsi  or  Bora^  o-f  Borigadh,  and  Kalumha  of  Kumigadh.  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C,  S. 

*Dor  Rajputs  have  ^Saappeared  from  Rajputdna  where  th^  were  once  famous  and 
included  in  the  thirty-six  royal  races.  (Tod^s  HAjasth^n,  1.  10a)*  They  are  still 
found  in  small  numbers  in  the  lYorth- West  Provinces,  (Elliotts  Races,  L 87), 

®The  name  Pay4r  is  sup^^sed  to  be  the  same  as  the  better  known  ParmAr,  BUiot’s 
Races,  1,  20,  note,  Trans,  Roy,  As.  Soc.  L 207- 
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Chapter  III. 
Population, 
H u BbandmeD . 


Ahmedabad. ' Numerous  priests  aud  KTadve  representatives  attend 
tbe  sbrine  about  six  montlis  before  the  marriage  time  to  fix  the  day 
and  bour  for  the  ceremony.  On  these  ocoasionsj  so  gi’cat  is  the 
demand  for  wiveSj  that  infants  of  even  one  month  old  are  married. 


' f^djnda. 


Ghdtolds. 


Lo2iis> 


Ma^^dtkds. 


The  other  main  Kunbi  division,  tnown  simply  as  Kunbis,  has 
nine  sub-divisions  : Pajna,  Tilole,  Ghdtole,  Loni,  Rumbh£re,  Marathe, 
Dakshni,  Var^i,  VanJdrij  and  Akarm^e,  PajnAs  (26,535)  are  sub- 
divided  into  four  classes  : Reva,  Thorgavhana,  Kand^rkax,  and 
Navghari.  The  first  is  the  main  stoct,  the  other  three  originated 
in  feuds  and  disputes.  All  Pdjnds  eat  together,  but  on  account  of 
disputes  as  to  which  division  is  the  highest,  they  do  not  intermarry* 
One  of  the  chief  Piijria  Knnbis  is  the  Deshmukh  of  Y^val,  He 
belongs  to  the  Thorgavhanis,  who  take  their  name  from  Thorgavhan 
in  Sdvda,  as  the  Kanddrkars  take  their^s  from  Kancklri  on  the  Tdpti 
in  BhusdvaL  The  Navgharis  would  seem  to  be  the  descendants  of 
nine  families  or  houses  who  left  the  main  stock  and  settled  in 
dilf erent  villages  throughout  the  district*  Pajn^s  are  numerous  only 
in  Cbopda,  Nasi rabad,  and  J^mner,  Truthful,  orderly,  and  frugal 
almost  to  niggardliness,  they  are  the  most  hardworking,  industrious, 
and  simpleminded  of  the  Khdndesh  agricultural  population*  Since 
the  great  dispute  which  broke  up  their  caste,  they  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  apparent  absence  of  jealousies  and  treacheries 
which  distinguish  the  Gujar  Knnbis,  Except  among  a few  rich 
families  the  women  are  allowed  to  appear  in  public,  Tilola  Kunbis 
( 76,984),  spread  all  over  the  district,  are  most  numerous  in  the  Sdvda 
andJdmner  sub-divisions-  There  is  a local  tradition  that,  like  the 
Dore  Gujars,  the  Tilola  Konbis  were  Rajputs,  and  formerly  had 
the  honorific  sing^  attached  to  their  names.  They  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Upper  India  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of 
Dadar  Pavers*  Much  less  truthful  and  orderly,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  cai*efal  or  hardworking  as  the  P^tjuds,  with  whom  they 
eat  but  do  not  intermarry*  The  chief  Tilola  families  are  those 
of  the  Deshmukhs  of  Auialner  and  Yarangaon,  and  of  the  Patil 
of  Hart^la.  GhatolAs,  said  to  have  come  from  above  the  Ghats, 
that  is  from  the  south  side  of  the  Ajanta  range,  are  numerous  in 
Bhiis^valj  J^mner,  PAchora,  Ch^lisgaon,  and  Nasirabad,  and  a few 
are  found  in  Chop  da,  Erandol,  and  Dhulia.  They  eat  but  do  not 
manry  w i th  the  T f lol a K u nbis , L oh rs  [ 1 2 1 ) , regarded  as  an  aboriginal 
tribe,  dwoll  chiefiy  on  the  banks  of  the  G-irna  and  in  small  villages 
on  the  TApti.  They  are  found  also  in  M^legaon,  Jalgaon,  Raipur, 
Pdchora,  MaJkdpur,  and  Nan  durbar.  They  are  a very  poor  tribe 
eating  with  Tilolas,  P^jnds,  Gujars,  and  VAnis,  but  never  marrying 
except  among  themselves.  Kumbhabes,  by  no  means  a numerous 
tribe,  are  found  in  the  village  of  Bho!£na  in  Nasirabad  and  in  parts  of 
Chopda.  Like  the  Louis  they  are  very  poor.  MabAthAs  (49,7  1'9),  said 
to  have  originally  come  from  Niisik,  Poona,  BAt^ra,  and  Ahmednagar, 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  Peshwa  (1796-1817),  are  of  two 
classes,  Khas^  and  Karchis,  who  do  not  ^ intermarry.  The  Khdsas 
are  pure,  the  children  of  parents  of  the  same  class.  The  Karchis  are 
said  to  ho  the  descendants  of  handmaids.  Though  generally  called 
M^-dthAsj  they  have  special  surnames  known  to  familiar  frionds. 
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such  as  Mohite,  Jagta^  Sinde,  Nimbalkar,  and  Pavdr* 

They  eat  with  Tilola,  Pdjnaj  and  other  Kunbis.  The  Kh^s©  Mardth£s 
observe  the  zenana  custom^  generally  known  as  Marathi  Mola, 
which  is  done  by  scarcely  one  Karchi  family  in  a hundred,  Dakshnis 
(14,503),  said  to  be  immigrants  from  the  Deccan,  are  of  lower 
caste  than  the  Mardrtha  Knnbis,  and  marry  only  among  themselves, 
VAEij)is,  said  to  be  immigrants  £rom  Berar,  resemble  Tilola  Knnbis 
in  most  of  their  customs  and  habits,  VanjAeis  (1017),  said  to  have 
been  originally  carriers,  are  very  numerous  in  JAmner,  Varangaon, 
Dharangaon,  PArola,  Erandol,  and  Dhulia.  At  present  there  is  no 
noticeable  difference  between  them  and  ordinary  Kuubis.  As  there 
are  Vanj^ri  Patils  in  J^mner,^  they  have  probably  long  been  settled 
as  cultivators,  AkaemasAs  (1086)  are  said  to  be  the  children  of  Gujar 
handmaids.  They  are  by  no  means  numerous,  but  a few  are  found 
in  Nasirabadj  Chopda,  and  Sh^hdda,  None  of  the  better  class  of 
Kunbis  eat  with  them. 

Ten  classes  of  husbandmen,  Babars,  Bnnkars,  Bharadis,  Alkaris, 
Hatkars,  Mails,  Lodhis,  J41s,  and  Rajputs,  seem  not  to  b©  regular 
Kunbis,  BAbabs  (64),  in  their  habits  and  customs,  resemble  ordmary 
Kunbis.  They  are  found  in  Amalner,  Bunkaes  (806),  or  weavers,  for 
they  seem  to  have  been  weavers  before  they  became  husbandmen,  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Gw^ior  and  the  country  near  the  Ganges. 
Resembling  Kolis  in  appearance  their  cnstoms  are  like  those  of 
Pardeshi  or  Upper  Indian  Kunbis,  They  allow  widow  marriage, 
and  worship  the  goddesses  GhhaJotra,  Tuljdpuri,  and  Hinglaj . The 
Ainpur  Bunkars  eat  at  the  hands  of  Kolis,^  while  the  Bunkars  of 
Varan gaon,  RasAl pur,  Bomdr,  and  Jalgaon,  are  decidedly  Pardeshi, 
The  Jalgaon  Bunkars  say  that  they  came  from  Upper  India,  and 
Pardeshi  Brahmans  usually  attend  their  marriages.  They  have  no 
sub-divisions.  They  still  weave  rough  cloth,  hh^d%  as  well  as 
cultivate,  and  have  the  peculiar  custom  of  burying  the  unmarried 
and  burning  the  married,  BhaeAdis  (547),  found  in  the  JAmner 
and  Nasirabad  sub- divisions,  though  professional  dancers  and 
singers,  are  also  beggars  and  cultivators,  Aleaeis  (1006), 
Pardesbis  of  the  Maha  Lodhi  caste  from  Upper  India,  are  called 
Alkaris  from  cultivating  the  dl  or  madder,  which  yields  the 
famous  red  dye  wi^horangL  They  are  numerous  in  Savda,  Faizpur, 
and  Nasirabad,  and  are  found  in  smaller  numbers  throughout 
the  district.  Hat  ears  (1680),  formerly  Dhangars  or  shepherds,® 
have  given  up  their  wandering  life  and  taken  to  agiiculture. 
They  say  that  they  came  from  Gang t bar i,  that  is,  the  banks  of  the 
GodAvari,^  Numerous  in  Jamner,  Chdlisgaon,  Nasirabad,  and 
P^hora,  where  some  of  them  have  obtained  p^til  rights,  they  are 
very  hardworking  and  much  less  quarrelsome  than  Gujars-  MAlis 
are  of  three  classes,  Phul,  Jire,  and  KAs,  The  first  two  eat  together 
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* One  Djf  IVAr^yaJi  Okbapdtil  of  EAvisf  olaimoL  to  be  & pure  Eunbij.  tb^t 

his  forefathers  nasdto  graae  cattle  and  were  called  Van  j dm  aaa  nick  name, 

=»  The  Pardeshi  BnnkarH  of  Jalgaon  gay  that  the  Ainpur  Bunkare  are  Pardeshi  Kolia, 
^ When  aaked  his  caete^  a Hatkar  always  an&wcra  Hatkar  D hangar. 

^ The  Pdtil  of  Fohor  in  JAmner,  an  imluchtial  Dhangar,  says  that  his  ancestora 
cam^  from  near  Poonai 
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and  look  on  the  Kds  as  a lower  tribe.  They  do  not  intermarry. 
Some  Phul  Mdlis  have  received  assignments  of  lands,  the 

Deshmnkh  of  Erandol  being  a notable  instance.  Lodhis  (244),  found 
at  Dhulia,  Songad,  Pechora,  Suigad,  Nasirabad,  Kanderi,  and  Raipur, 
are  not  the  same  as  Maba  Lodhis,  and  will  not  grow  madder,  dZ, 
They  eat  at  the  hands  of  a Brahman  or  a caste-fellow  only,  and 
marry  among  themselves.  Among  them,  at  marriages,  the  bride- 
groom, at  a fixed  hour,  comes  to  the  marriage  booth  and  strikes  it 
with  a stick  or  wand.  The  next  day  there  is  a feast  and  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  meet  in  the  booth  for  the  first  time.  The  Brahman 
astrologer  repeats  texts,  and  the  bridegroom,  holding  the  bidders 
hands  in  his,  her  father  drops  a gift  into  them.  They  worship 
Bun  del  a and  Bhavani,  and  observe  the  (Ootober-l^ovember) 

and  Ashiamthi  (July -August)  holidays.  Except  in  cases  of  death  from 
cholera  or  small -pox,  they  bum  their  dead.  Jals  are  found  at  Razur 
andManur  inBhusaval,  and  insome  Ch^lisgaon  and  Pdchora  villages. 
They  are  said  to  have  come  from  Mdrwdr,  and  to  eat  only  at  the 
hands  of  Brdhmans. 

Of  Rajput  cultivators  there  are,  besides  the  Dore  Grujars  who  now 
rank  as  Knnbis,  four  classes,  Pardeshis,  Kliaped^s,  Marathds,  and 
Dakhnis,  The  first  two  eat  and  drink  with  Tilola  Knnbis,^  but 
the  Mardtha  and  Dakhni  Rajputs  are  said  not  to  be  entitled  to 
this  honour.  Otherwise  called  Rane  Rajputs,  the  Maratha  Rajputs, 
like  the  Pardeshi  Rajputs,  do  not  allow  their  widows  to  marry. 
Many  Maratha  Rajput  patils  hold  land -grants,  vatans^  in  east 
Khandesh,  but,  as  a rule,  they  seem  to  prefer  employment  as  sepoys 
to  the  drudgery  of  a husbandman's  life.  They  are  said  to  be 
quarrelsome  and  spiteful.  The  Rane  Rajputs  have  such  surnames 
as  Jadhav  and  Shisode,  and  any  two  of  their  tribes  can  intermarry. 
They  have  sixteen  houses  in  Yaval,  and  th^  do  not  ©at  with  Kunbis, 
Th©  Kime  Rajputs  of  Dand^iche  and  Sindkheda  hunt  and  eat 
flesh,  fowl  and  fish,  and  drink  wine.  Their  women  never  appear 
in  pnblic  and  would  die  rather  than  work  on  roads  or  in  fields. 
They  sew  bodices,  but  neither  spin  uor  weave.  Besides  these  four 
classes,  Snryavanshi  Rajputs  are  found  in  Nimar  and  on  the  borders 
of  S^vda  and  Bhusdval.  They  neither  eat  with  other  Rajputs  nor 
allow  widow  marriage.  The  higher  families  are  known  by  th6  title 
of  Th^kur, 

The  Marathi  dialects  of  the  cnltivating  classes  are  four,  Gujri, 
Dakshni,  Khandeshi  or  Ahirani,  and  Varadi.  Gujiu,  spoken  chiefly 
by  the  Gujars,  is  remarkable  for  its  large  number  of  Gujarati  words 
and  case  endings  } Dakshni  is  spoken  by  the  immigrants  from  the 
Deccan ; KLandeshi  or  Ahirani  by  the  earliest  non -aboriginal 
settlers  ; and  Var^di,  an  importation  from  Berar,  has  a marked 
mixture  of  Hindi  words  and  endings. 

Of  CraftsmeUi  there  were  fifteen  divisions : Sonars  16,904, 
Sutars  ll,367,Loh^s  4873,  Shimpis  14,629,  Kasars  3642,  Knmbhdrs 


^ The  higher  Bajpnts  do  not  eat  with  ordinary  Kunbia,  MarAtha  and  other  lower 
Rajputs  eat  with  neighbour,  thotig,h  they  do  not  eat  with  stranger,  Tilole  and  Fijna 
Kunhis,  Mr,  J,  FoUen,  C.S* 
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5697,  Dliigvd,ns  921,  Lakher^s  94,  G-aundia  675,  Kachliis  10, 

P^tliajc'vats  376,  Otaris  804,  Lon^ris  4517,  Beiders  2586,  and 
Kasbis  16,  or  a total  strength  of  68,456  souls  or  6'56  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population. 

SonAes,  holding  the  highest  place  among  Khandesh  craftsmen 
and  believed  to  have  come  from  Upper  India  or  Malwa,  are  found 
throughout  the  district.  They  are  of  two  sub-divisions,  Ahir  Sonars 
and  Vaishya  or  Jain  Sondrs,  Ahir  Sondrs,  believed  to  have  come 
origiually  from  Upper  India,  are  fait'  and  goodlooking,  careful  to 
be  well  shaven  and  always  dressed  in  clean  clothes*  They  are 
clover  and  hardworking,  but  most  dangerous  to  deal  with,  as  the 
local  proverb  says,  have  no  dealings  with  a goldsmith,  a 

tailor,  or  my  lord  kulkami”.^  It  is  generally  believed  that  if  an 
ornament  made  from  seventeen  rupees^  weight  of  metal  be 
broken  and  melted,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  about  thirty  per 
cent  in  weight*  Once  a year  on  the  thirtieth  Shravan  vadya 
(September),  every  goldsmith  gets  some  gold  from  Ms  mother  and 
sister,  and  makes  it  into  an  ornament  filching  some  of  the  gold  as 
a luck-penny  to  start  the  new  year  with*  As  the  saying  is  : To  a 
Sondr  even  his  own  mother  is  notMng’^.^  Besides  making  and 
repairing  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  they  set  gems  and  work  in 
precious  stones,  and  the  poor  prepare  copper  and  brass  ornaments 
for  sale  to  the  women  of  the  lower  classes*  Besides  working  as 
mwellers,  some  are  cultivatora,  others  masons,  and  a few  are  labourers* 
Some  deal  in  grain  and  lend  money,  and  a few  who  have  received 
some  education  are  employed  as  Government  servants*  Those  who 
work  as  goldsmiths  earn  according  to  their  skill  from  %d*  to  OtZ* 
(J  anna -4}  annm)  for  every  rupee  weight  of  ^Id*  They  oat  the  flesh 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  fowls,  and  drink  liquor-  Proposals  for  marriages 
arc  made  while  the  children  are  in  their  infancy*  On  the  occasion 
of  the  formal  demand,  mdgni^  which  is  generally  made  four  years 
before  marriage,  some  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  silken  clothes 
are  given  to  the  bride The  marry couple  are  generally  of 
about  the  same  age,  seldom  over  ten*  Their  marriage  ceremonies 
include  turmeric  rubbing  and  the  other  usual  obseiwances  and 
end  with  a feast.  Of  late  they  have  introduced  the  custom  of 
performing  simanti^  or  as  they  incorrectly  pronounce  it  shevanHy 
two  hours  before  the  regular  marriage  begins.^  Some  years  ago 
the  food  was  served  in  a large  bell-metal  dish  from  which 
twelve  persons  ate  sitting  in  a group*  hTow  each  guest  has  his  own 
dish.  Marriage  expenses,  which  formerly  varied  from  £5  to  £10 
(Bs.  50 - Bs.  100),  have  of  late  nearly  doubled.  Widow  naarriage  in 
the  gandharva  or  pat  form  is  allowed.  On  a lucky  day  in  the  dark 
half  of  the  month,  some  time  after  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  wide w^s 
hither  has  been  settled,^  the  bridegroom,  with  his  relations  and 


^ The  Marithi  runs  : Sondr,  Skimph  Kulkami  dppa,  ydncM  Bfmgat  nako  re  Bdppa. 
2 The  Marathi  ia  : Sondr  va  sa^hi  d£s  nditi  hondr, 

® The  detaila  are  : on©  petticoat,  gdghra  ; one  upper  ga^rm^nt,  pfiadki  ; two  robea^ 
Bddi^j  eweetmea^ts,  and  aome  money,  ^ For  further  details  see  above,  p,  65* 

This  aum  waa  formerly  about  £S  (Ka,  60).  It  has  now  risen  sevenfold  and  some^ 
times  eightfold. 
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friends,  goes  to  the  house  of  his  widow  bride.  A Br^raan  or  an 
astrologer,  joshi^  is  called  in,  and  two  low  stools,  pdts^  are  placed 
near  each  other  covered  with  cloth.  The  Brahman  or  jo&hi  then 
invokes  Ganpati  and  Varuna,  and  gives  the  pair  folded  betel  leaves, 
pdiibid%  to  hold  in  their  hands.  Then  the  bridegroom,  taking  a 
dagger  or  other  weapon  in  his  left  hand,  sits  on  one  stool  and  the 
bride  sits  on  the  other  to  the  bridegroom's  right.  The  Brahman 
recites  hymns,  mantras,  and  worships  Ganpati  and  Varnna,  and  a 
married  woman  comes  forward  and  rubs  the  foreheads  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  with  saffron  and  rice-  The  bridegroom  then  gives 
clothes  to  the  bride  which  she  forthwith  puts  on,  and  -in  return  her 
father,  rubbing  his  brow  with  sandal,  gives  the  bridegroom  clothes. 
As  it  is  a custom  that  the  bride's  relations  and  friends  should  not 
see  their  faces  for  three  days,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  leave  for 
the  bridegroom's  house  almost  immediately  after  the  marriage  is 
performed.  Two  old  practices,  giving  gifts  to  the  village  headman 
and  employing  Mang  musicians,  are  falling  into  disuse.  After  a 
funeral,  Sondrs  have  a peculiar  custom  of  rubbing  clarified  butter  and 
molasses  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bier-bearers.  They  worship  all  Hindu 
gods,  especially  Khandoba  and  the  goddess  Chandi  or  Devi,  fast  on 
all  days  sacred  to  SMv  and  Vishnu,  and  have  Brahmans  as  their 
priests-  Their  marriagiB  and  funeral  ceremonies  are  those  laid  down 
in  the  Purdns,  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  Hindu  month  of 
Shrdvan  (September)  they  worship  the  hearth,  hdgeshvari,  and  throw 
liquor  and  the  tongue  of  a goat  on  the  fire.  On  this  day,  except 
making  the  luck*penny,  under  penalty  of  a fine,  no  work  is  done. 
Caste  disputes  are  settled  by  a council,  panch,  whose  discussions  are 
proverbi^ly  long,  lasting  sometimes  a whole  day  and  night  until 
dawn-  As  the  saying  is,  When  the  stars  fade  the  sonars  dine 
Though  some  learn  English,  most  teach  their  children  only  reading 
and  writing  and  the  little  arithmetic  wanted  to  keep  their  accounts. 
Asa  class  they  are  well  off,  some  of  them  rich,  Vaishya  or  Jaiw 
SonAes,  a small  community  of  600  men,  are  found  in  Nan  durbar, 
Prakdsha,  Shah  Ada,  Sindkhed,  Amalner,  Brandol,  and  Betd^vad- 
They  are  believed  to  be  old  settlers,  and  neither  dine  nor  many 
with  the  Ahir  Sonars,  They  speak  both  Gujarati  and  Marathi,  and 
in  Nan  durbar  and  Shdhada  their  women  wear  the  robe  in  GujarAt 
fashion.  They  work  as  goldsmiths  and  neither  eat  fiesh  nor  drink 
liquor.  They  wear  the  sacred  thread,  perform  the  regular  thread 
ceremony,  and  are  in  other  respects  like  Br^thmans-  TTieir  widows' 
heads  are  shaved  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry.  Some  are 
Vaishnavs  and  others  Shaivs,  Their  priests  are  Brhbmans, 

SxttAes,  carpenters,  are  of  three  divisions,  Sutars  proper  otherwise 
called  Desbi  Sutdre,  Ahir  Sut^s,  and  P^nch^l  Sutars.  Sutars  proper 
say  that  they  are  Hunbis  by  descent.  They  belong  to  two  divisions, 
PAnchdldharmi  found  at  Jalg^n,  Dharangaon,  and  Erandol ; and 
SAvAla  found  at  Ydval,  Nasirabad,  and  Asoda.  Ahir  SutArs  are 
distinct  and  are  of  the  same  class  as  AhirLohArs  and  Ahir  cultivators. 
They  do  not  marry  with  Deshl  SubArs,  As  carpenters  and  wood 


^ The  MarAthi  in  : Nigk  re  tdra,  jev  re  aimdra. 
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carvers  Khindesh  Sotd^rs  are  g-ood  workers,  easily  trained  to  handle 
European  tools.  The  Sutdrs  of  Ghopda  and  Ydyal  have  a local 
name  for  carving  and  bouse  carpentry  ; and  those  of  Taloda  are 
famous  for  their  skill  in  making  carts.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them 
come  in  Janaary  from  Songhad  in  Gnjardt  to  Nav^pur  and  Taloda, 
and  stay  till  May  making  carts.  A carpenter^s  daily  wage  varies 
from  1^.  to  2^.  {annas  8 - Re.  1)  according  to  skill.  Village  carpenters 
are  usually  paid  in  grain  for  making  and  mending  field  tools,  and  in 
cash  for  house  carpentry.  They  eat  animal  food  and  have  no  rule 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Like  high  caste  Hindus 
they  wear  a coat,  waistcoat,  waistclotb,  and  turban,  folded  either 
after  the  Brdbman  or  the  Prabhu  fashion.  They  bum  their  dead. 
Widows  may  marry,  but  if  they  marry,  they  are  not  held  in  much 
respect.  They  have  a separate  caste  organisation  with  local  chiefs 
or  heads  called  chaudkris.  They  are  a rising  class  careful  to  teach 
their  children.  Panchfil  Sutdrs,  so  called  from  their  acquaintance 
with  the  five  arts  of  working  in  wood,  gold,  iron,  brass,  and  stone,  are 
believed  to  have  come  from  Madras  aud  are  said  to  be  settled  in  large 
numbers  in  Poona  and  Ahmed nagar.  With  a strength  of  2S3  souls, 
they  are  found  almost  throughout  the  district,  especially  in  Ghopda, 
Jdmner,  and  Pachora.  If  the  first  husband  agrees  to  separate  from 
them,  their  women  are  allowed  to  form  a second  marriage.  They 
neither  eat  nor  marry  with  Khandesh  But^rs. 

LohArSj  blacksmiths,  found  all  over  the  district,  and  with  a 
good  local  name  in  Dhulia  and  Bhus^val  where  they  have  learned 
in  local  fond  and  railway  workshops,  are  said  to  he  of  twelve  and 
a half  divisions  of  which  only  four  and  a half,  Gujarati,  Marathi, 
Panchal,  Ahir,  and  Ghisddi  ^ are  known  in  Kh^desh.  The  last,  the 
half-castes  found  at  Nasirabad.  near  Jalgaon,  are  a poor  class  who 
grind  knives,  clean  sword  blades,  and  make  sword  sheaths.  The  Ahir 
liohars  are  a distinct  class,  the  same  as  the  Ahir  Butars  and 
cultivators.  The  three  chief  divisions  differ  little  from  each  other. 
Strong,  dark,  and  with  regular  features,  they  are  hardworking, 
thriftless,  and  quarrelsome.  They  make  and  repair  the  iron  work  of 
ploughs  and  carts.  In  former  times,  at  hook- swinging  festivals,  the 
Lohar  worked  the  iron  hook  into  the  muscles  of  the  devotee^ s back. 
They  speak  Mardthi  and  dress  like  low  caste  Hindus.  They  worship 
Shiv  and  IQiaiidoba.  Their  hereditary  spiritual  guide,  guru^ 
Panchdldharm  who  belongs  to  their  own  caste,  settles  all  social 
disputes.  He  wanders  among  his  people  visiting  the  same  localities 
at  long  intervals.  They  are  not  well-to-do,  their  earnings  sufficing 
for  their  daily  wants  only,  6d.  to  1^.  (4-3  annas)  a day.  They  neither 
send  their  children  to  school  nor  take  to  new  pursuits - 

Shimpis,  tailors,  found  in  all  large  villages,  belong  to  four  classes, 
Ahira,  Namdevs,  Jains,  and  PardesM  Brahmans.  Ahir  Shimpis  are 
found  at  Jalgaon,  Brandol,  Amalner,  Chaliagaon,  Dhulia,  Shdh^Lda 


^ The  GhisAdiSj  says  Captain  Hervey  the  Assistant  General  Superintendent  of  Tha^ 
and.  Dacoity,  sometimes  rob  in  the  Konkan,  but  are  not  habitujtl  oriminals,  though 
some  are  often  in  the  secret  of  gang  robbers,  whose  spears  they  make  and  sharpen.  A 
noteable  instance  of  this  oocurred  in  Mfovember  1S45  at  B^galkot  inKaMdgi,  Bom. 
Polio©  Set.  I.  87. 
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and  Chopda.  Ndmdevs  are  newcomers  from  the  Deccanj  where,  in 
Poona  and  Ahmednagar,  they  are  settled  in  large  numbers.  Both 
these  Shimpi  classes  talk  Kh^aj-deshi  ’ and  Marathi,  and  use  flesh 
and  liquor.  They  are  quiet  and  well-behaved,  but  not  very  skilful. 
Their  women  help  in  the  work.  Some  are  Shaivs  and  others 
Vaiahnavs,  and  a few  have  lately  joined  the  Sv^minar^yan  and 
Kabirpanthi  sects.  They  have  a hereditary  high  priest  who  lives 
at  Mulher  in  Bdglan.  TTieir  marriage  expenses  vary  from  £1  to  £30 
(Rs.  10 -Rs.  300).  They  allow  widow  marriage.  Caste  disputes  are 
settled  by  a council , pmtch^  at  a mass  meeting,  and  excommunicated 
persons  are  fined  and  admitted  after  purifying  themselves.  The 
proceeds  of  these  fines  are  used  for  caste  purposes.  Jain  Bhimpis, 
found  in  B^vda,  Jalgaon,  Dharangaon,  and  Nasirabad,  are  a small 
community  who  have  other  members  in  Berar.  Like  Bralimans, 
when  dining  they  wear  the  sacred  waistcloth,  solu,  Pardeshi 
Brdhman  Bhimpts  are  newcomers  from  Upper  India.  All  tho 
four  Shimpi  classes  are  well-to-do  and  save  money,  their  women 
and  children  helping  them  in  their  work.  They  send  their  boys 
to  school,  and  some  are  in  Government  employ  as  clerks  and  school- 
masters. 

KAbArs,  coppersmiths,  found  all  over  the  district,  have  no 
sub-divisions  but  numerous  families,  Jcidst  such  as  Dore,  Akal,  and 
Korapkar.  They  sell  brass  and  copper  pots  and  dishes,  and  fit 
on  women^s  arms  glass  bracelets  prepared  by  Manias.  Their 
marriages  resemble  Brahman  marriages.  They  bum  their  dead  and 
eat  at  the  hands  of  Brahmans  only.  They  arc  a well-to-do 
community,  those  of  Songir  having  a specially  good  local  name, 
KumbhAes,  potters,  found  all  over  the  district,  are  divided  into 
Maratbas,  Pardoshis,  and  Gorekumbh^rs.  They  do  not  intermarry 
or  oat  together.  Dark  in  colour  with  regular  features,  they  ar© 
hardworking,  thrifty,  orderly,  hospitable,  and  fairly  honest. 
They  make  tiies,  bricks,  and  earthen  pots,  and  also  figures  of  men 
and  animals.  In  some  villages  the  potter  is  ono  of  the  village 
establishment  furnishing  villagers  with  earthen  pots  on  easy  terms, 
and  waiting  on  strangers  to  supply  them  with  water  and  pots. 
Though  their  appliances  are  most  simple,  they  are  generally  veiy 
expert,  making  many  neat  and  partially  ornamented  articles.  They 
worship  M^rutij  Mahadev,  and  the  goddess  Lakshmi.  As  a class 
they  are  not  well-to-do,  and  none  of  ^eir  children  go  to  school. 

DhigvAnb,  or  saddlers,  also  called  Jingars  or  Kharddis,  though 
dealing  in  leather,  are  reckoned  superior  to  Ch^mbb^rs  and  are  not 
considered  one  of  the  impure  castes.  They  are  found  all  over  the 
district  chiefly  at  Dhulia,  Wasirabad,  Erandol,  and  P^ola.  They 
are  a poor  class,  of  wandering  habits,  frequenting  fairs.  They  eat 
at  the  hands  of  Kimbis,  prepare  wedding  head-dresses,  sew  saddle 
cloths,  bind  books,  and  colour  bed  posts  and  sticks  with  wax. 
LakherAb,  found  in  the  larger  villages,  are  a poor  class,  preparing 
wax  bracelets,  and  colouring  glass.  Gaondis,  stone  masons,  are 
found  in  large  villages  and  receive  a daily  wage  of  from  9d. 
to  Is,  (6-12  annas)  ^ They  are  poor  though  hardworkipg. 

KAchhib,  gardeners,  make  nosegays  and  flower  garlands  with  much 
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skill  and  taste^  J^XtharvatSj  atone  dressers^  found  in  nearly  every 
part  of  Kbdndesb,  are  divided  into  S^lkara  and  Pdnkara.  Dark, 
rong-b^  and  strongs  they  are  generally  poor  and  do  not  send  their 
children  to  school  or  lAke  to  new  pursuits.  OTi^Ris,  taking  their 
name  from  the  Marlithi  verb  otne  to  pour  or  smelt,  make  molten 
images  of  Hindu  gods,  LonAris  are  cement  makers  and  labourers  ; 
and  BeldArs  are  bricklayers  and  mud  wall  builders,  partly 
Musalmdns  partly  Hindus,  They  are  well-to-do  keeping  male 
buffaloes  to  carry  water  for  building  purposes  and  for  making 
mortar. 

Manufacturers  include  seven  divisions:  Telis  2<)j289  ^ Sd,lis. 
d336  j Rang^ris  5395  ; Khatris  924;  Gadris  611;  Patvekars  14;, 
and  Koshtis  3721,  a total  strength  of  37,290  souls  or  3’ 6 7 per  cent 
of  the  whole  population.  These  seven  divisions  may  be  arranged 
into  four  classes.  Oil  manufacturers,  Telis ; thread  and  cloth 
manufacturers,  S^lis,  Khatris,  Koshtis,  and  Patvekars ; dyers, 
Rahg^ris ; and  wool  weavers,  Gadris,  Telis  are  said  to  be  of 
twelve  and  a half  classes,  or  distinct  sub -divisions,  of  whom  four,. 
Marathi,  Rd^thod,  Pardeshi,  and  Gujard^ti,  are  found  in  Khandesh. 
The  first,  the  most  numerous,  found  all  over  KhAndesh,  are  ssdd  to 
have  com©  from  the  south  of  Kd,sik,  They  attach  no  stigma  tOi 
widow  marriage,  and  their  marriage  ceremonies  are  like  those  of 
Kunbis.  The  Gluj^ardti  Teli  is  found  in  the  west,  and  the  Pardeshi 
in  the  east  of  the  district.  They  are  generally  strongly  made  and 
fair  with  regular  features.  They  press  sesamum,  Hlj  seed  and 
cocoanuts,  and  sometimes  hemp,  avLbdd%  seeds,  selling  the  oil 
cakes.  Hscept  the  very  poor  who  bury,  the  Telis  burn  their 
dead.  They  have  a headman,  not  hereditary,  called  aJiaudhri.  They 
are  generally  in  good  condition,  but  do  not  send  their  children 
to  school  or  take  to  new  pursuits.  SAlis,  weavers,  are  said  to  be 
of  twelve  and  a half  classes  of  which  bik  are  represented  in 
Khdndesh ; Sakun  SAli  or  Sdklun,  Sut  Sali,  Bangad  S41i,  Tikli 
Sali,  Ahir  Sdli,  and  Gujarati  S^li,  Of  these  the  Gujar^i,  Sut,  and 
Sakun  Sahs  are  found  at  Jalgaon  ; Ahir  Sdlis  at  Paizpur,  Bamnod,. 
Parola,^  and  most  large  towns  ; and  Tikli  Sdlis  at  SAvda  and 
Parola-  The  Sakun  Sails  are  said  to  have  come  from  Paithan  east 
of  Ahmednagar,  and  the  Tikli  dmsion  is  said  to  take  its  name  from 
the  tikldB  or  spangles  worn  by  their  women  as  brow  ornaments. 
The  Bangad  Sdlis  are  said  to  be  a low  race,  and  from  their  practice 
of  keeping  concubines  are  known  as  LaundivAlds.  Of  the  different 
sub-divisions  the  SAkun,^  Sut,  and  Ahir  Salis  eat  together. 
Generally  fair  and  well  made,  they  are  hardworking,  quiet,  and 
independent.  They  deal  in  cloth  as  well  as  weave  it.  ® They  eat  sheep, 
goats,  and  fowls^  and  drink  liquor.  They  dress  like  Mar^thAa,  and 
worship  Khandoba,  Bhavam,  and  other  Hindu  gods.  Caste  disputes 
are  settled  at  meetings  of  the  adult  male  members-  They  are  im 


^ Pd^rola  has  another  inferior  claa^  of  known  a»  Chok  Sd^lis. 

* Like  and  Koshtis,  Jo^h  weave  gowns,  and  robes,  They,  also- 

prepare  the  Ipom,  while  the  Vadars  x>i-epaie  the  comb,  phanit  &tin  reed- 

splintery,  which  the  S^lia  and  Koshtis  nee  in  separating  the  thread  while  weaving. 
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middling  circumstances  and  generally  send  their  boys  to  school-  Of 
RangAeis,  said  to  be  of  twelve  and  a half  castes,  six  are  well  known, 
Bhavsdrj  Nirale,  Namosi,  N^mdev,  Grujarati,  and  Ahir-  Of  these  the 
Bhavsars  are  almost  the  only  RangAris  in  Khandesh,  and  are  divided 
into  several  classes  as  Khanorej  Bhagvat,  and  Bharoti,  They  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Gujarat,  and  are  numerous  at  Sitvda, 
Jalgaon,  Faispur,  and  Pdrola,  They  prepare  colours,  and  print  and 
dye  cloth-  They  have  a council,  panch^  to  settle  caste  disputes,  and 
an  elective  headman  called  cha^dhri.  They  allow  widows  to  maivy, 
and  are  on  the  whole  a well-to-do  caste,  able  to  read  and  write  and 
sending  their  boys  to  school*  Gadeis,  wool  weavers,  found  at 
Chdlisgaon,  Patonda,  and  Songir,  are  fairly  well-to-do-  Patvbkaes/ 
silk  workers,  do  not  form  a separate  caste*  The  industry  is 
practised  by  Kunbis  and  MusalmAns  at  Jalgaon,  and  by  two  families 
of  Pardeshis  at  Dhnlia  and  Chopda*  '^fho  Pardeshis  who  have 
come  from  Lucknow,  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  are  of  the 
Dobunshi  caste-  Koshtis  are  said  to  be  of  twelve  and  a half  castes, 
seven  of  which,  Hadgar,  Devang,  Khate  Devang,  L^,  MarAtha, 
Hadpuri,  and  Nirhai,  are  found  in  Khandesh.  Besides  silk  thread 
for  necklaces  and  jewelry,  and  horse  and  palanquin  trappings, 
they  make  silk  cloth  and  women '^s  robes,  sddis^  like  the  S^lis-  By 
religion  the  first  two  sub-divisions  are  Ling^yats,  the  third  wear 
the  sacred  thread,  and  the  remaining  four  are  low  classes*  Unlike 
the  Lin  gay  at  Vanis,  the  Lingayat  Koshtis  do  not  always  openly 
wear  the  ling  ; many  of  them  hide  it  in  their  turbans  or 
waistbelts  or  keep  it  in  their  honaes.  A small  stone,  generally 
from  the  Narbada,  this  ling  is  presented  by  their  priests  to  the 
women  as  well  as  to  the  men  with  ceremonies  much  like  those  at 
sacred  thread  investitures*  These  lings  are  carefully  kept,  and  on 
marriage  occasions  are  worshipped  side  by  side*  At  their  marriages, 
though  the  Koshtis  have  the  knot  and  hand- joining,  they  have  not 
the  walking-round,  chavri  bhavrij  coremonies.  The  officiating  priests 
are  both  Jan  gams  ® and  Brahmans*  The  Brahman  prescribes  the 
marriage  time,  claps  his  bands  at  sunset  when  marriage  ceremonies 
are  generally  performed,  and  the  Jangam  ties  the  knot  and  joins 
the  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  The  pair  do  not  sit  on  a 
raised  platform  as  among  other  castes,  but  inside  a square  whose 
corners  are  marked  by  mud  balls-  They  have  no  ceremonial  mourniDg 
for  the  dead,  and  their  women  are  not  considered  unclean  during 
their  courses.  Widows  are  allowed  to  marry  with  all  the  honours 
of  a regular  marriage-  When  they  are  not  begging  their  priests 
Jangams  work  in  silk.  The  Hadgar  sub-division  has  a wandering 
priest,  who  lives  at  Pandharpnr- 

Hards  and  A.ctors  include  two  classes,  Guravs  3004,  and  Bhdts 
or  Thdrknrs  4061,  a total  of  7065  souls,  or  0'68  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population-  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv,  are  found. 


^ Patfekaffi,  silk  fringe  and  tasael  makers,  bake  their  name  from  patuvnc^  to  string 
£ilk  thread  on  wire* 

^ These  Jangama,  or  Ling^lyat  heggare,  blow  amall  shell  trumpetj?,  ^hanklis^  and  are 
found  in  the  central  parts  ot  the  district. 
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one  or  two  in  every  large  village.  Settled,  according  to  some 
accounts,  for  seven  generations,  they  are  said  to  have  three  sub- 
divisions, Ahir,  Dakshni  or  Shaiv,  and  Vardde.  They  hold  grants, 
vatans^  in  certain  villages;  attend  to  and  clean  the  temples  of 
Haoi^doj  Rdm,  and  Mahddev ; and  have  an  hereditary  right  to  the 
o fie  rings,  such  as  betel  leaf  and  nuts,  cocoanuts^  and  grain,  made 
in  Mahadev*s  temples*  It  is  their  business  to  collect  ana  distribute 
j^gle  marmelos,  be/,  leaves  to  the  chief  families  of  the  village, 
receiving  presents  of  grain  in  return.  They  also  attend  Brdhmau, 
Kunbi,  and  Tdni  weddings,  and  play  the  flute,  sanai.  They  blow 
the  temple  conch  and  horn,  some  of  them  with  much  skill.  They 
are  a poor  illiterate  class  with  a council,  panch^  for  settling  caste 
disputes.  Ehats^  of  three  sub-divisions,  Pardeshi,  Mardtha,  and 
Kunbi,  are  found  in  nearly  every  large  village.  A fine  intelligent 
race,  well  made  and  good-looking,  they  have  a minute  knowledge 
of  the  genealogies  of  their  hereditary  patrons.  '^Ihey  repeat  poetry 
with  much  spirit  and  gesture  and  are  ready  improvisors.  They  have 
settled  houses  in  certain  villages.  Of  late,  from  the  declining 
state  of  their  profession,  many  Bhdts  have  taken  to  labour  and 
trade.  Their  marriages  are  like  those  of  Kunbis.  They  burn  their 
dead,  but  bury  their  infants.  Old  Bhdts  are  looked  upon  with 
reverence  and  appealed  to  in  caste  disputes.  They  have  no  hereditary 
headman.  As  a class  they  are  inclined  to  send  their  boys  to  school. 
The  village  Bhdts,  also  known  as  Thdkurs,  are  settled  inhabitants  of 
every  village  and  hold  grants,  vatmw^  They  are  beggars,  labourers, 
and  sometimes  cultivators. 

Personal  Servants  include  two  classes,  barbers,  Nh4vis, 
15,182,  and  washermen,  Dbobhis,  5486,  a total  of  20,617  souls  or 
1‘99  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  Of  the  twelve  and  a half 
Nni^vi  sub-divisions,  four  are  found  in  Khandesh,  T4ydas,  Ahirs, 
Dakshnis,  and  Gujars.  The  first  two,  found  at  S4vda  and  almost  all 
over  the  district,  have  such  surnames  as  Ingole  and  M^nkar.  The 
Tdyda  Nh4vi  plays  no  mnsical  instrument,  but  holds  the  torch  at 
weddings,  gets  half  of  the  fees  paid  to  Brahmans,  and  on  the  day 
on  which  turmeric  is  applied,  receives  fd.  (i  anna)  from  the  girPs 
father.  The  Ahir  Nhdvi  never  carries  a torch,  He  plays  the  flute, 
mnai^  and  the  drum,  samaL  As  village  surgeons  they  bleed  and 
apply  leeches^  and  their  women  act  as  midwives,  and  at  marriages 
they  hold  umbrellas  over  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Their  marriage 
customs  are  like  those  of  Klunbis.  Except  the  poor  and  infants  who 
are  buried,  they  burn  their  dead.  As  a class  Nh^vis  are  fond  of 
talk  and  gossip.  Dhoehis.  washermen,  include  five  sub-divisions, 
Bundelas,  Mdrv^dis,  Mar^tWs,  Pardeshis,  and  Tailangis,  who  neither 
eat  with  one  another  nor  intermarry.  Most  of  them  live  in  thatched 
huts,  only  a few  having  good  dwellings.  They  eat  millet  broad, 
curry,  curds,  vegetables,  fish,  and  mutton.  The  village  Dhobhi, 
generally  a Mardtha  and  known  locally  as  Parit,  washes  for  ICunbis, 
Vdnis,  and  Brahmans.  J!dh4rs^  clothes  are  generally  washed  by 


^ There  arc  also  some  MusalmAu  Bhilta, 
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Tailang'i  Dhobhis,  Besides  by  wasblngj  Dhobhig  sometimes  earn  a 
living  by  selling  grass  or  by  labour.  Their  favourite  gods  are 
Khajadobaj  Bhairoba,  Bbavd^ni,  and  serpents,  and  they  also  worship 
their  ancestors.  They  either  bury  or  burn  their  dead  and  have  no 
headman*  Their  wives  help  them  in  their  work.  As  a class  they 
are  poor,  none  of  them  rich  and  most  of  them  in  debt.  They  do 
not  send  their  children  to  school, 

SBepherds  and  Herdsmen  include  two  classes,  with  a 
strength  of  19,477  souls  or  l'S9  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  17,708  were  Dhangars  and  1769  Gavlis,. 
Under  the  general  term  Dhanqab,  or  shepherd,  come  three 
classes,  Dhangars  proper,  Khildris^  and  Thil4,ris.  Dhangars  proper 
generally  earn  their  living  by  weavii^  blankets.  They  have 
seven  sub-divisions,  Ahir  Kuktekar,  ^egar,  Mar^tha,  Holkar,. 
Hatkar,  Ghogattunya,  and  Shelotya,  Of  these  the  Ahir  Dhangars,^ 
found  at  Nasirabad,  Erandol,  Ch^ndsar,  Jh^lod,  Cbopda,  Pdchora, 
Addvad,  Y^valj  ^^vda,  Eorn^r,  and  Bhadgaon,  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Chitod  in  Upper  India,  Their  women  wear  the  Hunbi 
robe,  sddi.  Some  are  cultivators  while  others  deal  in  sheep  and 
goats-  They  worship  a god  named  Chdngy^p^chya,  call  E remans 
to  officiate  at  their  marriages,  and  allow  widow  marriage^  They  eat 
with  Hatkar  Dhangars.  ThilAris  or  Khilaris,^  professional  graaiers^ 
sell  wool,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  drive  a small  trade  in  milk. 
They  spread  all  over  the  district  during  the  fair  season,,  passing 
east  during  the  cold  weather,  making  for  the  S4tpud^  in  the 
hot  months,  and  returning  to  the  west,  to  Dhulia  and  Pimpalner, 
for  the  rains.  Grazing  all  over  the  country  in  the  fair  weather, 
they  are  often  paid  by  cultivators,  for  the  sake  of  the  manure,  to 
pen  their  fiocks  in  their  fields.  At  the  same  time  disputes  often 
arise  for  damage  done  by  their  flocks  to  the  late,  raM^  crops. 
GaviiIS,  of  two  chief  divisions,  Lingdyat  and  Mar  at  ha,  found  here 
and  there  throughout  the  collect  orate,  are  most  numerous  in  Dhulia 
and  Chopda.  They  are  the  milk  and  butter  sellers  of  the  district,, 
keeping  large  herds  of  buffaloes  and  cows-  Among  Lingdyat  Gavlis 
marriages  are  generally  performed  by  the  Jangam,  but  in  his  absence 
a Br^man  can  officiate.  A mound  is  raised  in  the  centre  of  the 
wedding  shed,  mdrUdaVt  and  a carpet  is  spread  over  it.  Two  bamboo 
baskets  are  placed  in  front  of  the  mound,  and  the  bridal  pair  stand 
each  in  one  of  these  baskets  while  the  officiating  Jangam  holds  up 
the  marriage  curtain,  anta/rpatf  and  performs  the  ceremony-  The 
pair  are  then  led  to  and  seated  on  the  mound,  which  has  been 
previously  surrounded  with  a line  of  rice  or  wheat.  They  worship 
Mah^dev  and  allow  widow  marriage*  The  caste  observances  of 
Mardtha  Gavlis  are  much  like  those  of  Kunbis.  The  Gavlis  are> 
generally  speaking,  well-to-do,  their  women  fat  and  buxom*  Ah  ms, 
following  the  same  profession  as  Gavlis,  are  said  to  be  of  seven 


* from  thRdr  a flookj  means  strictly  sheep  and  goat  ■'herds,  and  Khil^ri, 

from  khildr  a drove,  means  strictly  neat-herds.  In  praetice  the  words  ai^e  need 
indifferently. 
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sub-divisions  of  which  five  are  known  in  Khandesh,  Gvdlbanai, 
Bhd^rvathiyaj  Dhidamvarj  Ghosij  and  Gujaa'.  They  worship  Krishna* 

FisllBrs  include  two  classes,  Kolis  39^207,  and  Ehois  or  Kahdrs 
9043j  a total  strength  of  48,260  souls  or  6‘06  per  cent  of  the 
whole  Hindu  population,  KoIjISj  though  found  near  other  rivers, 
have  their  head-quarters  on  the  Td^pti  banks.  They  are  of  three 
classes,  Ahir  Kolis,  Kolis  proper,  and  Nehere  Kolis,  A dark, 
strong,  well  made,  and  robust  race,  they  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor. 
They  work  all  the  ferries  along  the  T£pti,  and  during  the  rains, 
often  risk  their  lives  in  recoveiing  timber  from  the  river  when  in 
flood.  They  also,  with  much  skill,  grow  melons  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  and,  as  village  labourers,  are  found  in  nearly  every  large 
village  in  the  district.  Except  some  very  prosperous  village  head- 
men in  Chopda,  the  Kolis  are  poor  and  unthrifty,  and  seem  unfit 
for  steady  hard  work.  They  worship  Khan  dob  a,  Bhairoba,  and 
the  goddess  Bhavdni,  EahArs  or  Bhois,  found  in  J^mner, 
Dharangaon,  Erandol,  P4.rola,  Amalner,  Sdvda,  and  Faizpnr,  are 
the  chief  fishermen  of  the  district.  They  used  formerly  to  carry 
palanquins  and  litters,  but  their  present  occupation  is,  besides  fishing, 
grinding  grain,  growing  melons,  and  carrying  grain  on  their 
donkeys.  They  rank  lower  than  Kolis,  and  eat  flesh  and  fish  and 
drink  liquor.  They  are  ignorant  but  hardworking. 

Labourers  and  Miscellaneous  Workers  include  twenty 
classes,  with  a total  strength  of  61,002  souls  or  6 '34  per  cent  of  the 
whole  Hindu  population.  Of  these  26,642  were  Bajputs ; 9982 
Pardeshis  ; 168  Oovardhans;  1574  Tirmdlis ; 20  Shikaris;  6352 
Bdvchdsj  71  Kanj^ris  j 95  Kam4-tMs  j 3 GolMs  j 21  Kahats  j 262 
Pendhd,ris ) 5 Jalkaris ; 1208  Kh^tiks  ; 3028  B^ris ; 158  8ortis  ; 616 
Khang;3lrs  j 177  Bhir^lesj  281  H^rd^ ; 158  Katambards ; and  181 
D^ngats,  Bajputs,  locally  known  as  Deccani  Pardeshis,  though  from 
marrying  with  Deccan  women  they  are  looked  down  on  by  the 
Bajputs  of  Upper  India,  have  not  entirely  lost  their  military  spirit 
and  bearing*  Of  three  divisions,  Mard^tha  or  R4ne,  Khapedds,  and 
Pardeshi,  they  are  both  labourers  and  cultivators,^  and  serve  as 
sepoys.  Among  Mardtha  Bajputs  are  many  police  pdtils,  especially 
in  the  Jdrmner  sub-division  and  along  the  base  of  the  Sd,tm41d.s. 
Pardeshi  and  Mard^tha  Bajputs  will  not  eat  at  each  othei'^s  hands, 
but  if  a Pardeshi  BrAhman  prepares  the  meal,  they  will  eat  together. 
Govaedhas  is  perhaps  another  name  for  Gavli.  ShikAeis  are 
those  who  make  hunting  their  profession,  Bavchas,  found  in  the 
west  on  the  GujarAt  frontier,  are  a labouring  and  cultivating  class, 
KIanjAeis,  makers  of  hair  ropes,  are  labourers  and  beggars  , KAmathis, 
immigi’ants  from  Telang,  the  modern  Kamd-tak,  labour  in  the  fields 
and  as  house-builders.  Go l has  and  Kahats  are  ordinary  labourers, 
Pendhaeis,  found  chiefly  about  Dhulia,  bring  grass  and  wood  for 
sale,  and  prepare  manure,  BARrs  are  betel  leaf  sellers,® 

Unsettled  Tribes  were  five  in  number,  Bhils  126,791,  Vaujdris 
36,572,  Pdrdhis  4506,  Konkanis  8201,  and  Kdruadds  818,  a 


^ For  further  particulars  see  p,  70,  ^ above,  p.  62, 
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strength  of  176j888  souls  or  18*53  per  cent  o£  the  whole  population. 

with  in  1872  an  estimated  strength  of  120^026  sanlsj^ 
are  the  chief  of  the  large  group  of  tribes  that  at  one  time  held 
most  o£  the  country  now  distributed  among  the  provinces  of  Mew^r^ 
M^lwa,  Khandeshj  and  Gujarat.®  Ousted  by  later  inTaders  from 
the  richest  of  their  old  possessions,  the  Bhils,  in  considerable 
strength,  still  hold  the  wilder  and  more  outlying  parts  of  these 
provinces.^ 

Besides  in  Central  India,  Rajputana,  Gujarat,  and  Khdndesh, 
Bhils  are  found  northwards  in  Ajmir  and  Jesalmir,®  and  in 
Bareilley  and  B£nda  in  the  North-West  Provinces  ® They  do 
not  pass  east  into  the  Gond  country,  those  near  Asirgad  in  the 


^ Th^  w&rd  Bhil  is  believed  to  come  from  the  Dravidian  Mllu  a bow  (Wilaon^e 
AborighiaJ  Tribes,  2).  The  Hindu  legend  of  their  origin  is,  that  of  several  sous 
sprung  from  Mah^ev  and  a human  bride,  one,  ugly  and  vicious,  killed  his  father^s  bull. 
For  this  he  was  banished  to  the  hills  aud  became  the  founder  of  the  Ehila.  {Mai* 
colm’s  Central  India,  I.  518).  Ptolemy^a  (150)  Phyllitae,  placed  south  of  the  Vindhiau 
range,  were  probably  Bhils  (Bertiua,  J7S}.  Ho  early  Hindu  use  of  the  word  Bhil 
has  been  traced.  In  the  Mahdbhdrat  list  of  tribes  they  seem  to  be  included  under 
Pulindas,  a gener^  term  for  wild  tribes.  (H.  H.  Wilson's  Works,  VII.  159;  aud 
Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  Geog.  Grecque.  et  Lratine  de  ITndo,  247).  Captain  Graham 
(Bom.  Gov,  Seh  XXVI.  203)  and  Sir  John  Malcolm  (Central  India,  I.  618  note  1)  state 
that  the  Bhils  are  mentioned  in  the  Mah4bh4rat.  But  the  word  used  io  the  original 
13  Hi3h^a,  aud  there  seems  to  be  no  more  reason  for  identifying  the  Hi3h^4s  with 
the  Bhils  than  with  many  other  of  the  rude  hill  races.  In  the  Panch  Tantra  mentian 
is  made  of  the  Phillis  or  villages  of  the  Bhils  (Wilson’s  Works,  IV.  26, 142)  ; and  in  the 
JdtimAla  Bhils  are  classed  with  Medhs  as  one  of  the  seven,  lowest  tribes  (Colebrooke's 
Essays,  II,  164)^ 

^ The  1872  census  returns  show,  under  the  head  of  Bhils,  a total  of  115,676  souls. 
To  thes®  may  be  added,  as  generally  included  among  Bhils,  Pdvr4a  3938,  Gdivits 
154,  Klothils  223,  and  Nahdls  5.  If  to  this  the  Hdsik  total  of  47,608  souls  is  added, 
it  gives  for  the  tribes,  historically  known  as  Khandesh  Bhils,  a present  strength  of 
167,634  souls.  The  returns  of  these  tribes  are  probably  very  far  from  correct. 

^ The  earbest  people  of  Mew4r  were  Bhils  (Tod's  Eijaathd.n,  1 . 186)  i the  Bhils  are 
specially  strong  in  the  south  <if  Mdlwa  (Hamiltou*3  Description  of  Hindustan,  1.  729).  In 
Gujarat,  according  to  local  legend,  the  Bhils  held  Abu,  Dholfca,  and  Chdmpdner.  As 
late  as  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  Asilvai,  the  site  of  the  modem  Ahmed abad,  was 
in  Bhil  hands,  and  it  was  only  when  forced  south  by  the  Mu  salmons  (1000-1400)  that 
the  Bajputs  drove  the  Bhils  out  of  Idar,  R&jpipla,  M^ndvi,  Bd,nsda,  and  Dharampur. 
In  many  Rajput^na,  Milwa,  and  Gujarit  states,  when  a Rajput  chief  succeeds,  his 
brow  is  mai^ted  by  blood  taken  from  the  thumb  or  the  toe  of  a Bhil,  The  Rajputs 
say  that  this  hloud  mark  is  a sign  of  Bhil  allegiance  ; but  it  seems  to  be  a relic  of 
Bhil  power.  The  Bhils  are  always  keen  to  keep  the  practice  alive.  The  right  of 
giving  the  blood  is  claimed  by  certain  families,  and  the  belief  that  the  man  from 
whose  veins  it  flows  dies  within  a year  fails  to  damp  their  aeaj  for  the  usage.  The 
Eajputs,  on  the  other  hand,  would  gladly  let  the  practice  die.  This  they  say  is  duo 
to  their  shrinking  from  impure  Bhil  blood.  But  the  true  ground  of  this  dislike  is 
that  the  ceremony  reminds  them  of  the  shortness  of  their  rule  and  of  the  need  of 
eanction  by  their  lowest  subjects.  Trans.  Roy,  As.  Soc,  I,  69. 

* The  1872  census  returns  show  274,266  souls  in.  GujarAt,  and  167,634  souls  in 
Kh^desh  and  Nhsik,  The  chief  strength  of  the  Bhils  is  still  in  south* west  Bajputiiiia, 
In  Kusalgad  the  people  are  almost  exclusively  Bhils  (Rajput^na  Gazetteer,  I,  129)  ; 
in  BdnswAra  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  Bhils  (ditto  117)  ; in  MewAr  there  are  290,  (KK> 
(ditto  76)  ; and  inBungarpur  10,000  Bhils  (ditto  281).  They  are  divided  into  a variety 
of  clans,  some  based  on  a reputed  common  descent,  others  huddled  together  by 
simple  contiguity  of  habitation.  They  have  a slight  infusion  of  Hinduism  and  some 
are  settled  cultivators. 

® lrvine*3  Ajmir,  17.  Jour.  Roy,  As.  Soc.  145  of  1&44  ; Tod’s  Western  India. 
31  ’46  ; Rajputdna  Ga^tteer,  11.  33,  40,  176,  199,  244,  281, 

® H.  W,  F,  Gazetteer,  578^  647*  No  Bhila  are  shown  in  the  N,  W.  P.  1872  Census* 
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Central  Provinces,  and  in  Bnld£na  in  Berdr,  being  KLandesb 
To  tb©  south  they  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  (6228)  in 
Abmednagar,^  and  there  are  afew  families  in  Poona  as  far  south  as  the 
Kukdi  river  in  Junnar.®  To  the  south-west  the  Bhils  are  stopped 
by  the  sturdier  race  of  N^ik  and  Ahmedoagar  Kolis,  who  probably 
once  held  the  whole  of  the  Central  Konkan  to  the  sea.^  To  the 
west  and  north-west  the  hilly  tracts  that  in  north  Konkan  and 
south  Gkijardt  stretch  west  to  the  sea,  are  chiefly  peopled  by  early 
tribes  almost  all  of  them  Bhil  rather  than  Koli  in  character* *®  Korth  of 
the  Tapti,  especially  along  the  hilly  eastern  frontier  of  Gujarat,  Bhils 
and  Kolis,  though  interlaced,  are  so  distributed  that  the  Bhil  seems 
to  have  been  forced  west  from  M^lwa,  and  the  Koli  east  from 
Gujar^t^  Further  west  Bhils  are  found  scattered  over  K^thi^war 
and  Cutch,  in  strength  in  Thar  and  P^rkar,  and  in  small  numbers 
over  almost  the  whole  of  Sind  ® 

How  far  the  modern  Bhil  has  changed  from  the  original  Bhil  it 
is  hard  to  say.  The  fact  that  many  plain  Bhils  are,  and  when  well 
fed,  many  hill  Bhils  become,  equal  in  size  and  appearance  to  the  local 
low  class  Hindus ; that  in  Poona  they  are  much  superior  in  stature, 
appearance,  and  intelligence  to  those  of  the  Satpud^tsj*^  and  that  at 
Pdrkar  they  are  tall,  strong,  and  healthy,^  seems  to  show  that  the 
stunted,  stupid,  and  savage  Bhils  of  Khandesh,  Gujarat,  and 
Bajputdna  have,  either  from  marriage  with  older  and  lower  races,  or 
from  bad  air,  exposure,  and  want  of  food,  suffered  greatly  both  in 
mind  and  body* 

As  early  Khdndesh  records  contain  no  mention  of  Bhils  except 
as  a S^tpuda  hill  tribe,  it  has  been  thought®  that  they  were  forced 


^ Central  Provinces  Gaz^ettaer,  384  ; Ber4r  Gazetteer,  216*  In  the  Narbada  division, 
next  to  Kh^desh  and  once  a part  of  it,  tlierc  were  (1872)  13,420  Bhils  and  4589 
Bhil^lda.  Central  Provinces  Census,  31 » 

-Bombay  Census,  1872.  The  details  are  : Kopargaou  2474,  Nev4sa  1254,  Sajogamuer 
844,  Pernor  404,  Akola  203^  Shevgaqn  270,  Nagar  221,  Jimkhed  76,  and  Shrigonda  5. 

® The  1872  cenBiis  total  was  102  souls.  The  Bhil  element  in  th©  Poona  population 
was  much  stronger  before  the  time  of  the  Marithi  Government,  In  1806  at  Kopargaon 
in  Ahmednagar,  as  many  as  7000  Bhils  were  kUled  by  being  thrown  dowm  wells. 
Mr,  Sinclair,  G.S.,  in  Ind,  Ant.  III.  1S9.  The  1872  census  returns  show  one  Bhil  in 
KaJUdgL  If  this  is  correct  be  was  probably  an  outsider. 

^Tlie  1872  census  returns  show  nine  Bhils  in  Kinara,  apparently  a mistake 
(Collector,  17th  June  1880),  two  in  Ratn^mrl,  perhaps  wandering  beggars,  and 
twenty-five  in  S41sette,  probably  immigrant  l^ourers, 

* Among  these  may  be  noted,  in  west  N^sik  and  north  Th^a,  the  Thdikurs, 
Kitkaris,  Konkanis,  and  V^rlis,  and  in  the  south  of  Surat,  Bhondila,  Ehiblis, 

Chodhr4s,  N^i-ikis,  Koknfis,  Gdmins,  Mdngel^s,  and  Kdthodids. 

® The  KAthi^wdr  details  are  i So  rath  Jh4l4vid  261,  H^l^r  13,  Gohilv^d  174, 
JLimbdi  74,  and  BMvnagar  521,  total  1075,  The  Dutch  total  was  1580,  and  the  Thar 
and  P^rkar  total  10,541*  The  Sind  details  were  Upper  Sind  Fronti^^  41,  ShjkArpur 
1790,  Haidarabad  4498,  and  Kurrachee  778,  total  7107.  (Compare  Sir  A,  Bumes  in 
Jour*  R,  a Soo.  IV.  100  ; Burton's  Sind,  320  ; and  the  Sind  Gazetteer).  A s^ial 
inquiry,  made  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  C,  K#  Ollivant,  C.8. , Aasist^t  Coni' 
nfissioner,  Sind,  shows  that  this  return  of  Bhils  is  much  ttm  high.  Except  in  Thar  and 
PArkar  there  are  very  few  Sind  Bhils.  All  of  them  can  he  traced  to  M4rw4r.  Some 
in  Thar  are  old  aettlers  ; the  rest  have  com©  since  the  Bntiah  conquest  as  camp 


followers  and  wanderers.  ^ a ttt 

^Ind,  Ant,  Tlf,  189.  ® Eumes  m Jour.  Boy,  Geog  Soc.  IV.  100* 

9 Graham’s  Bhil  Tribes.  Sir  J*  Malcolm  (Centr^  India,  I.  519)  also  quotes  a 
tradition  that  the  Bhils  were  driven  from  their  original  seats  in  M4rwar  and  Mew4r 


south  to  K.h4ndesh* 
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within  Kbdndesh  limits  by  the  pressure  of  Rajput  and  Musalm^n 
conquest  in  Q-ujarat  and  Mdlwa,  But  the  position  of  the  Bhile 
in  Khandesh,  scattered  in  small  numbers  over  almost  the  whole 
districtj,  and  gathered  in  stren^h  among  the  south  and  west  aa  well 
along  the  northern  hills^  seems  to  show  that,  as  is  known  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Onjardt  and  Rajputfina^  the  Khandesh  Bhils  were 
^driven  from  the  plains  by  more  powerful  invaders  and  settlers. 
^The  close  resemblance  m appearancej  character,  language,  and 
customs  between  the  Bhil  of  the  plains  and  other  low  class  villagers, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  have  a eon  side rable 
strain  of  Bhil  blood. ^ On  tbe  othfer  hand,  the  marked  difference 
between  the  settled  Bhil  and  the  hill  Bhil,  as  well  as  the  marked 
variety  among  different  tribes  of  hill  Bhils,  seem  to  show  that  the 
word  Bhil,  properly  belonging  to  the  people  found  by  the  early 
Arian  conquerors  and  settlers  in  possession  of  RajpuMna  and 
Khandesh,  was  afterwards  applied  to  all  the  lawless  forest  and  hill 
tribes  of  those  provinces,  many  of  whom  did  not  belong  to  the  Bhil 
race.® 

The  Moghals  (1600)  found  the  Bhils  hardworking  and  loyal 
subjects,  and  under  the  Moghals  they  seem  to  have  continued  quiet 
and  orderly-®  But  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  disturbances 
that  marked  the  transfer  of  power  from  the  Moghals  to  the  Mar^thas, 
they  asserted  their  independence,  and  the  Marat hds,  failing  to 
bring  them  to  order,  treated  them  as  outlaws,  gave  them  neither 
encouragement  nor  protection, and  allowed  their  lowest  officers  to  take 
their  lives  without  trial,  A Bhil  caught  in  a disturbed  part  of  the 
country, was, without  inquiry,  flogged  and  hanged.  Torture  was  freely 
used.  Exposed  to  the  sun,  with  his  nose  slit  and  his  ears  stripped 
from  his  head,  the  Bhil  was  burnt  to  death  on  the  heated  gun  or  in  the 
embraces  of  the  red  hot  iron  chair,  Krom  a high  cliff  near  Antur 
hundreds  were  yearly  hurled  to  destruction,  and  in  the  towns  of 
Bharangaon,  Ch^lisgaon,  and  Kopargaon,  large  bodies  of  Bhils, 
assembled  under  a full  promise  of  pardon,  were  beheaded  or  blown 
from  guns  j their  women  mutilated  or  smothered  by  smoke  * and  their 
children  dashed  to  death  against  the  stones.^ 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring  them  to  order  by  force, 
the  British  adopted  kindly  measures  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Bhils.  By  the  personal  influence  of  some  of  the  early  officers, 
Robertson,  Ovans,  and  Outram,  many  Bhils,  as  members  of  a police 
corps  and  as  husbandmen,  settled  to  a regular  orderly  life.  At  the 
same  time,  though  peace  was  established,  and  has  since  on  the  whole 


* Though  isolated  from  the  other  people  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  origin  of  the 
Bhils  in  India  is  distinet  from  that  of  the  common  cultivators.  Dr,  J_  Wilson*® 
Aboriginal  Tiibea,  3,  4. 

®The  name  BhiJ  ia  given  to  majiy  who  do  not  acknowledge  it.  Graham Bhil 
Tribes.  Bishop  Caldwell  (Muir's  Sanskrit  Text®,  II,  487)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Bhil  belongs  to  tbe  family  of  races,  who,  like  the  Kolas  and  Sdnthala,  entered  India 
from  the  north-east. 

® Captain  Graham's  Bhil  Tribes.  Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XXVI.  203.  Abnl  Faal  (Gladwin's 
Aind-Akbari,  II.  54)  saya  : ‘*The  husbandmen  are  dutiful  subject®  and  vety  laborious. 
They  are  of  the  following  tribes,  Koony,  Bheib,  and  Gowud," 

* Dr.  J.  Wilson’s  Aboriginal  Tribes,  4. 
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prevailed,  any  sliglit  distnrbanoe  has  been  enough  to  stir  in  some 
of  the  Bhil  tribes  the  love  of  plunder  and  disorder.^  Even  where 
he  has  given  up  disorderly  habits  the  Bhil  has  made  little  advance 
in  comfort  or  skill.  Ignorance,  carelessness,  and  love  of  liq^uor,  have, 
especially  in  western  Kbdndesh,  sunk  many  of  them  deep  in  debt  to 
the  astute  Grujar  Kunbis,  The  whole  machinery  of  the  law  courts  is 
worked  by  the  Gujar  to  keep  his  debtors  in  his  power,  and  in  spite 
of  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of  their  labour,  the  Bhils  work  on, 
except  that  they  are  fed  between  seed-time  and  harvest  and  are  given 
an  occasional  turban  or  robe,  little  less  poor  and  degraded  than  they 
were  in  former  times  of  trouble  and  disorder..  Even  where  he  has  not 
sunk  to  be  a servant,  as  a small  landholder,  the  BhiFs  carelessness 
and  want  of  skill  prevent  his  success,  and  as  a labourer,  though  if 
be  pleases  he  is  a most  efficient  worker,  his  idleness  and  fitfulness 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  earning  any  considerable  wage. 

Though  found  in  small  ouxabers  in  every  part  of  the  district,  the 
bulk  of  the  Bhil  population  belongs  to  the  western  districts.  Of  a 
total  of  120,026  souls,  63,794*  or  53'O0  per  cent  are  found  in  the 
three  western  sub-divisions  of  Taloda,  Pimpalner,  and  Nandurbar,® 

Khandesh  Bhils  may  conveniently  be  arranged  under  three 
groups  : plain  Bhils,  hill  and  forest  tribes,  and  mixed  tribes.  The 
plain  Bhils,  the  largest  and  most  civilised  clasSj  found  in  small 
numbers  in  almost  all  the  villages  of  central  and  south  Khandesh, 
are  known  simply  as  Bhils,  in  contradistinction  to  the  TadvLs  and 
Nirdhis,  the  Khotils  and  Nahals  of  the  eastern  S^tpudds,  and  the 
Pavra  MathvAdi  and  G4vit  Bhils  of  the  west.  The  forest  and 
hill  tribes  are,  in  the  Satpu(Msj  the  Bard  as,  Dh^nkas,  Bhorepis, 
Gavits,  Khotils,  Mathv^dis,  Mavchis,  Nahdls,  and  Varlis,  and  in 
the  Sahyadris,  the  Dangchis-  The  mixed  tribes  are  three,  one 
the  Bhilai  as,  half-Bhil  half- Rajput  or  Kunbi,  found  in  the  eastern 
Satpud^,  and  two  half-]Musalm£n  half-Bhil,  the  Tad  vis  in  the 
eastern  S^tpudas  and  the  l^Tirdhis  in  the  S^tm^l^s  in  the  south. 
The  large  class  of  common  or  plain  Bhils,  and  most  of  the  wilder 
hill  and  forest  tribes,  are  broken  into  an  endless  number  of  small 
clans,  some  of  them,  such  as  Pavdr,  Mdli,  Bar  da,  Sonone,®  Mori, 
Gaikwad,  Shindi,  J^dav,  Th^kur,  and  Ahir,  arising  from  a claim 
to  a strain  of  non-BML  blood;  others,  as  Y%hia  and  Ghania, 
taken  from  the  names  of  animals ; a third  set,  as  Pipalsa,  from 
the  names  of  trees  j and  a fourth,  of  miscellaneous  origin,  from  a 
forefather's  name,  a favourite  settlement,  or  some  private  signal. 
As  is  the  case  in.  Rajput  clans,  the  members  of  these  sub-divisions 
are  not  allowed  to  intermarry, 

Bhils  differ  much  in  appearance.  The  typical  Khandesh  Bhil, 


* Some  notice  of  tii©  chief  Bhil  risings  is  given  below  under  **  Hisfeo^ 

2 The  details  are  : Taloda  27^6.  Pimpalner  24,686.  Nandurb^  17,^,  ShAhdda 
11,852,  DhnUa  7122,  Virdel  7091,  Amalner  5003,  Shirpur  4^,  Epudol  3560, 
Pdohora  3050,  Chopda  2547,  Cbdliagaen  1858,  ^fasirabad  1097,  BhueAval  907, 
J4mner  691,  and  S4vda  628.  . j 

sfiarda  is  said  to  be  a ©ub-divi&ion  of  the  Sonone  clan,  and  the  two  will  not 


intermarry. 
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the  wild  woodsman  of  the  Satpud^s-,  is  darkj  well-made,  active, 
and  hardy,  with  high  cheek  bones,  wide  nostrils,  and  in  some  cases 
coarse,  almost  African,  features-  These  are  no  doubt  stunted  and 
degraded  by  want  and  ill  health,  and  perhaps  by  intermarriage  with 
older  and  lower  tribes.  Among  the  southern  and  western  tribes, 
who  probably  more  nearly  represent  the  original  type  of  Rhil,  are 
many  well-built  and  even  some  tall  handsome  men  with  regular 
features  and  wavy  hair-  The  plain  BhUs  are  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  local  low  class  Hindus-^ 

Except  among  some  of  the  wilder  hiU  tribes,  who  perhaps  are 
improperly  ranked  among  Bhils,  the  Bhils  have  no  trace  of  a 
language  different  from  that  of  the  country  where  they  are  settled* 
According  to  the  geographical  posltionj  Bhils  speak  the  cognate 
dialects  of  Marathi,  Gujardti,  Rdngdi,  Mev4di,  I^armadi,  and 
Hajputani.  They  have  many  peculiar  terms,^  and,  with  somePr^rit, 
use  many  Skythiau  words*  There  is  no  trace  of  any  connexion 
with  the  tribes  of  south  India-^  In  Khandesh  their  dialect  is  a 
mixture  of  Hindustani  and  Mar4thi  with  Gujarati  endings.  It  varies 
considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  district  and  among  different 
tribes-  The  language  of  the  plain  Bhils  differs  little  except  in 
pronunciation  from  the  Marathi  spoken  by  the  other  peasantry, 
while  the  Akrdhi  Pa  was  and  western  Bhils  speak,  among 
themselves,  a dialect  of  Gujarati  unintelligible  to  the  plain  Bhil  of 
central  and  south  Khandesh- 

Formerly  most  Bhils  lived  in  hive-like  huts,  croBtiug  the  tops  of 
isolated  hills,  hastily  put  together  to  be  crept  into  for  a few  weeks 
or  mouths,  and  then  left-®  Most  of  them  still  live  in  thatched  huts, 
Jhopdds^  leaving  them  at  once  if  disease  breaks  out,  or  if  the  hamlet  is 
thought  haunted  or  unlucky.  A few  have  one- storied  dwellings,  the 
walls  of  uubumt  bricks  and  the  roof  of  mud  with  a small  verandah  in 
front,  and  divided  inside  into  two  or  more  rooms.  Each  household 
has  as  many  cups  as  it  has  members,  one  or  more  earthen,  wooden, 
or  metal  platters,  a large  earthen  or  metal  water  jug,  and  cooking 
utensils,  and  a wood  or  metal  ladle  ; a stone  slab  with  roller  and 
handmill,  and  a large  knife  for  cutting  vegetables  j a cot  or  two 
with  bedding,  a blanket,  and  a quilt  made  of  pieces  of  clothes 
stitched  one  upon  another;  a cow  or  buffalo,  a few  fowls,  a small 
fishing  net,  and,  now  and  then,  a sword  or  matchlock  with  a bow 
and  a good  stook  of  arrows- 

The  hill  Bhil  has  seldom  any  clothing  but  a piece  of  cloth  round 
bis  loins  and  their  women  a coarse  tattered  robe.  The  peasant  BhiJ. 
wears  a turban,  a coat,  and  waistcloth,  and  their  women  a robe  with 
or  without  a bodice.  Both  men  and  women  wear  brass  or  silver 
earrings,  and  when  they  can  afford  them,  anklets. 


^ Captain  Eoae  in  Bom.  Sel.  XXVI.  226.  Dr.  J.  Wilson's  Aboriginal  Tiibea,  3 j 
Graham's  Bhil  Tribes,  Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  XXVI,  2(M ; and  Mr.  Sinclair*  C.  S-  in  Ind- 
Ant.  IV.  336.  * » . 

^ Dr.  J.  Wilson's  Aboriginal  Tribes,  3.  Mt.  Sinclair  (Ind,  Ant*  IV.  337)  say  a they 
Jiave  a peculiar  vocabulary*  but  are  shy  of  telling  it. 

? Grahaip's  Bhil  Tiibes,  Bom.  Gov.  oel.  XX VI,  204^ 
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Peasant  Bhils  drink  liquor  and  eat  millet  breads  cnrryj  curds, 
veg-etableSj  fish,  and,  when  they  can  afford  it,  goat’s  flesh  or  mutton. 
Mountain  Bhils  are  much  less  particular.  They  eat  carrion,  animals 
that  have  died  a natural  death,  and  probably  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  the  flesh  of  the  cow,^  They  feed  on  wild  roots  and  fruits, 
and  on  all  sorts  of  vermin  and  garbage.  Excessively  fond  of 
country  spirits,  generally  moha^  Bassia  latifolia,  and  immoderate 
in  their  use,  they  sometimes,  as  in  Akrani,  distil  them,  and  in 
other  places  buy  them  from  the  liquor- seller  or  smuggle  them.  The 
lowland  Bhils  give  caste  dinners  at  births,  betrothals,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  These  dinners,  generally  cooked  by  the  women,  consist 
of  rice,  wheat  bread,  split  pease,  and  grain,  a few  vegetables,  and  a 
dish  of  sugared  milk.  The  men  do  not,  like  the  higher  castes,  take 
off  their  upper  garments  when  they  dine.  The  food  is  served  in 
bell-metal  dishes,  four  or  five  persons  eating  from  the  same  dish. 
Children  dine  with  the  men,  and  women  and  grown  girls  after  the 
men  have  dined.  At  these  feasts  they  neither  eat  flesh  nor  drink 
liquor,  and,  except  at  a death  feast,  thejy  always  end  with  singing. 
The  monthly  food  expenses  of  a Bhil,  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
vary  from  about  eight  to  sixteen  shillings,^ 

Thriftless,  fond  of  spirits,  and  loathing  steady  work,  the  Bhil  is 
simple,  faithful,  and  honest.  The  women,  who  in  former  times  went 
to  battle  sometimes  using  slings  with  great  effect,  have  much  influence 
over  the  men.  Though  shy  and  timid,  they  are  kindly,  intelligent, 
hardworking,  and  honest.®  The  Bhils  are  fond  of  amusement  and 
excitement,  hunting  and  fishing,  playing  games  of  chance,  telling 
stories,  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a six- stringed  fiddle,  chikdr^ 
and  dancing.  In  a Bhil  dance  men  and  women,  keeping  time  to  the 
music  with  a double  shuffle,  bend  backwards  and  forwards,  wheeling 
round  the  players  in  an  irregular  circle.  At  these  dances  men, 
with  much  gesticulation  and  whooping,  often  dress  themselves  as 
women,  as  Gosdvis,  or  as  wild  animals.  Occasionally  some  of  the 
dancers  roll  along  the  ground,  join  hands,  and  bound  backwards  and 
forwards  keeping  time  to  the  music  with  a double  shuffle  or  jigging 
movement  of  the  feet.  The  musical  instruments  are,  in  the  east  of 
the  Sdtpudda,  a drum,  dhol^  and  a bagpipe,  pctrH.  The  drum,  dkol^  is 
made  of  goat  skin  stretched  over  a hollow  block  of  Ftero carpus 
marsupium,  hijarsdl,  wood.  The  bagpipe,p  cirri,  is  a hollow  pumpkin 
fixed  on  two  hollow  bamboos  with  lute-like  holes,  three  in  one  and 
five  in  the  other.  To  the  end  of  the  pipes  is  fastened  a hollow  bison 
ov  cow  horn,  and  a hole  is  made  in  the  neck  of  the  pumpkin  down 
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^ Mr.  Sinctair,  C.  S.,  i»  Ind.  Ant.  III.  189.  This  ia  not  quite  certain.  Compare  Ind, 
Ant.  IV*  337,  Akrdni  and  Taloda  Bhils  eat  onions  and  vegetables,  ground  fruits, 
fidchnif  kodra,  rice,  millet,  and  Indian  miHet,  Mehv£s  Bhils  eat  hens,  goats,  hares, 
sheep,  eggs,  buffaloes,  and  (lah,  bnt  not  the  flesh  of  horses,  cows,  or  bulZeehs,  nor  do 
they  kill  sparrows  or  crows.  Taloda  M^mlatddr,  1876.  One  animal  the  Bhils  never 
eat  is  the  monkey*  The  Central  India  Bhils  (Malcolm,  II.  179)  e^t  not  only  the  flesh 
of  buBaloes,  but  of  cows. 

^ This  includes  two  of  millet,  Indian  millet,  or  wheat  nour,  a day,  4d*  to  Crf.  i 

J after  pulse,  spices  id.  j total  lid.  (5  annas}.  ^ ^ 

3 Malcolm  (Central  India,  II*  181)  also  gives  the  Bhil  women  a good  character  for 
kindliness  and  hard  work, 
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vfhicli  the  BLil  blowsj  movmg  Itis  fingers  up  and  down  oyer  the 
lute-holesj  and  making  a sound  curiously  like  the  bagpipes.  In 
the  west  Satpudas  they  use  a kettle  drum,  tur^  beaten  with  sticks, 
and  a tambourine,  daf. 

In  praying  to  Mnsalmdn  saints  and  to  Khander^,  the  Bhils  often 
make  small  mud  horses,  and  promise  to  give  one  of  them  to  the 
shrine  if  their  petition  is  heard.  In  common  with  Khandesh  Kunbis 
they  have  an  extreme  reverence  for  the  horse  and  dog. . In  many  of 
their  stories  the  chief  ©vent  hangs  on  the  help  given  by  an  enchanted 
horse. 

The  Bhils  have  no  temples.  Over  some  of  their  most  sacred 
images  they  raise  open  sheds  ; but,  in  general,  for  a place  of  worship 
they  choose  some  tree  consecrated  by  a few  large  stones  set  on 
a mud  terrace  built  round  its  root.  They  hold  Benares  sacred, 
and  visit  other  regular  Hindu  shrines  including  Nasik  and  Jejuri. 
Their  special  place  of  pilgrimage  is  Hanmant  N^ik's  V^di,^  a few 
miles  south  of  Sangamner  on  the  Poona  road.  The  less  wild  Bhils 
have  generally  a Brahman  who  acts  as  a house  priest,  and  is  paid  in 
money  or  clothes. 

Their  chief  festivals  are  HoU  (March  - April),  which  they  always 
celebrate  with  drunken  orgies,  and  Dasra  (October),  when  many 
of  them  go  to  the  chief  towns,  and,  in  their  outskirts,  sacrifice 
to  Durga,  a goddess  whom  they  at  all  times  respect.^  Strong 
believers  in  witchcraft,  they  have  Barvds,®  or  hereditary  sorcerers. 


^ A few  milea  south  of  Sangamner,  by  a pass  called  the  Hanmant  ITAik's  V^di,  the 
road  climbs  a lofty  plateau.  Near  the  ttm,  upon  the  ridge  of  a natural  trapdyke,  a 
atone  pillar  eomiiiem orates  the  death  of  Hanioiaat  Ndik,  a local  Bhil  chief  who  m^e 
war  on  the  Moghals,  or,  according  to  another  storyj  on  the  Peshwa.  Their  enemy 
came  fighting  ^ont  seventy  miles  from  Poona,  and  the  Bhils  waited  for  them  to  pass. 
As  Hanmant  NAik  was  bending  his  bow,  a trooper  shot  him  in  the  breast  with  a 
matchlock  ball.  The  wound  was  fatal,  hut  as  he  fell  he  loosed  hie  shaft  and  killed 
the  horseman.  After  the  battle  the  Bhils  brought  Hanmaut'a  body,  and  buried  it 
where  the  horseman  had  stood.  Hero  all  Bhils  love  to  be  buried,  and  once  a year 
they  come  and  slay  cocks  and  drink  deeply.  The  tomb  is  ooverod  with  little  wooden 
legs  and  arms  offered  by  woi'shippers,  who  hope  by  Hanmant's  favour  to  cure  an 
atung  limb.  Close  by  are  two  or  three  other  tombs  of  the  same  sort,  si^xiare  plat* 
forms  surmounted  by  little  obejisks,  and  others  more  modest.  Mr.  Sinclair,  C.S.,  in 
Ind.  Anh  V.  8. 

2 The  Taloda  and  Akrdni  Bhils  have  three  holidays  in  the  year,  VdghdeVt^  Divdli^ 
and  Hoik  The  first  is  celebrated  in  the  rainy  season,  when  the  god  Vighdev,  who 
has  no  form  or  stone  image,  is  worshipped  at  the  headman’s  house.  In  honour  of 
the  god  the  headman  offers  a hen  and  distributes  liquor.  At  IHtHiU  (October)  they 
worship  the  village  god,  and  the  holiday  continues  for  three  daya  The  headman 
distributes  liquor.  Except  some  who  pretend  to  he  inspired  by  the  god  they  do 
not  dance,  A buffalo  is  killed,  no  work  is  allowed,  and  all  busy  themselves  with 
playing  on  the  small  drum,  dholJd,  At  Hali  time  the  headman  distributes  liquor  and 
the  merrymaking  lasts  for  five  days. 

^ Barv^  are  supposed  to  have  the  hereditary  gift  of  inspiratioii.  Their  powers 
are  dormant  till  roused  by  musi^  and  for  this  reason  they  have  a class  of  musicians 
connected  with  them,  proficient  in  numerous  songs  in  praise  of  the  hill  deities.  When 
the  recitation  of  these  songs  has  excited  them,  the  Barv^s  begin  to  dance  with  frantio 
gestures,  and,  loosening  their  top  knot,  toss  and  whirl  their  heads  with  strong  convul- 
sions of  the  whole  frame.  In  this  state  of  frenzy  they  utter  oracles  to  which  those 
who  consult^  them  careful ly  listen.  The  Barvds  arc  of  various  castes.  Brahmans, 
Uhobhis,  Hajdms,  and  other  Hindus,  and  admit  disciples.  Besides  as  oracles  they  act 
as  physicians,  and  cure  trifling  complaints  by  kerbs  and  Other  forest  remedies.  When 
the  disease  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  skill,  they  attribute  it  to  the  evil  influence  of 
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whom  they  consult  on  all  occasions  particularly  when  planning 
aome  plunder  raid^  and  whose  advice  they  almost  always  follow, 
Especially  among  the  lower  tribes  very  great  attention  is  paid  to 
omens.  If  a man  lets  fall  bis  bread  by  accident,  if  a bird  screams 
on  the  left,  if  a snake  crosses  the  path  and  escapes,  or  if  any  one 
meets  them  and  asks  where  they  are  going,  there  will  be  no  sport; 
on  the  other  band,  a bird  screaining  on  the  right,  a dead  snake,  or  a 
stranger  passing  without  speaking,  promise  a successful  day.  If  bad 
luck  is  persistent,  the  Bhils,  saying  ' ndt  often  make  in  the  sand 

or  dust  of  the  road,  an  image  of  a man  or  sometimes  two  images,  one 
of  a man  the  other  of  a woman,  and  throwing  straw  or  grass  over 
them  set  fire  to  the  heap,  and  beat  the  images  with  sticks  amidst 
mnch  abuse  and  uproar.  This  they  call  killing  bad  luck. 

The  different  classes  of  Ehils  differ  widely  in  customs.  Among 
the  wilder  mountain  Bhils  the  only  observances  are  at  marriage 
and  death,  and  they  are  of  the  simplest.  With  the  assent  of  the 
girl's  father  marriages  are  generally  arranged  ofip-hand  by  the 
Naik's  prime  minister,  'pradharij  and  the  caste  committee,  panch. 
The  aid  of  a Brahman  or  Bh4it  is  not  wanted  ; a feast  with  plenty  of 
drink  completes  the  ceremony-  The  chief  and  his  minister  get  half 
a crown  each,  and  about  £1  5s,  (Bs.  12  as^  8}  are  spent  on  drinking 
and  feasting.  At  deaths  wild  Bhils  have  no  special  ceremonies- 
They  take  the  dead  body,  and  bury  or  burn  it  as  is  moat 
convenient.  Over  their  chiefs  they  raise  cairns  or  rude  piles  of  stones, 
and  at  certain  times  smear  the  top  with  oil,  red  lead,  and  vermilion. 

The  more  civilised  Bhils  of  the  plains  have  very  complete 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  ceremonies,  differing  little  in  detail 
from  those  practised  hy  the  higher  classes  of  Hindus.  At  birth  a 
midwife  is  employed,  and  besides  a bottle  of  liquor,  is  paid  two 
shillings  if  the  child  is  a boy,  and  one  shilling  if  it  is  a girl- 
Eor  four  days  no  one  but  the  midwife  touches  the  mother-  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day  a party  of  women  are  called,  and  both 
mother  and  child  are  bathed  in  warm  water.  Just  outside  of  the 
threshold  of  the  hut,  the  mother  cowduugs  the  ground  and  traces 
turmeric  lines.  In  the  middle  of  the  drawing  she  places  a lighted 
lamp,  setting  round  it  five  fiint  stones  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  days  since  the  child  was  born.  Round  these  pebbles  she  lays 
pieces  of  cocoa  kernel,  and  over  the  whole  sprinkles  turmeric,  millet, 
red  powder,  and  liquor.  The  guests  drop  a few  grains  of  millet 
over  the  mother  and  child,  and  they  come  back  into  the  house.  After 


witcli,  In  sucli  cases,  it  ia  tkeir  duty  to  find  out  tha  witch,  and  thio 

they  do  by  performiog  various  cersmonios,  aoetjotimea  Isy  music  and  at  other  timoa 
by  waving  a bunch  of  peacock's  feathers  round  the  patieut'a  head.  In  some  cases  an 
old  woman  is  fixed  on  as  the  witch,  and  by  beating,  twisting,  and  other  torture,  forced 
to  declare  her  name.  They  must  know  her  name,  her  reason  tor  troub] mg  her  victim, 
and  the  tarma  on  which  she  will  be  appeased.  The  BarvAa  of  the  poorer^  Bhils  differ 
in  some  respects  from  the  rest.  Beyond  the  clashing  of  stones  they  require  no  muBio 
to  excite  them.  JCTovicoB  are  required  to  perform  daily  abliitLons  m warm  water  for 
nine  days,  and  to  allow  their  hair  to  grow  as  long  as  posaibie.  T^ey  then  un^dergo  a 
probation  : and  if  music  does  not  stimulate  them  to  .a  state  of  frenzj^  they  are 
rejected  as  not  being  favoured  by  the  gods  with  enough  spiritual  grace.  Trans.  Roy- 
As.  Soc.  I,  77, 
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this  the  gTiests  are  feasted  with  wheat  and  rice  breads  muttonj  and 
liquor^  and  the  whole  eight  is  spent  in  singing,  smoking,  and 
drinking.  The  lamp  is  allowed  to  barn  for  twenty-four  hours, ^ 

On  the  twelfth  day  a dish  of  boiled  millet  and  split  pulse  is 
made  ready.  Some  of  it  is  laid  on  a brass  platter  in  which  are  also 
placed  twelve  wheaten  cakes  and  lighted  lamps,  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  days  since  the  child^s  birth.  In  another  dish  a lamp, 
a/rti^  is  set,®  and  along  with  the  mother,  women  go  in  procession, 
singing  and  beating  the  drum,  towards  the  nearest  running  water, 
where  the  mother  arranges  the  twelve  lamps.  The  cakes  are  placed 
in  a line  between  the  lamps,  and  a little  of  the  boiled  food  is  laid 
on  each  cake.  The  mother  worships  the  Water  goddess^  Jaldevta^ 
throws  a little  red  lead,  red  powder,  and  some  grains  mixed  with 
turmeric  into  the  water  and  on  the  twelve  lamps,  and  lighting 
a fire  before  the  lamps,  feeds  it  with  oil.  They  then  go  home  and 
feast  on  mixed  rice  and  pulse  and  oil, 

Grirls  are  generally  married  between  twelve  and  sixteen,  and 
boys  between  sixteen  and  twenty-  But  from  their  parents^  poverty 
both  boys  and  girls  often  remain  unmarried  till  they  are  over 
twenty.  When  a father  can  afford  to  marry  his  son  he  looks 
about  for  a suitable  match.  The  girl  must  not  be  the  boy's  first 
cousin  or  belong  to  the  same  clan.®  Suggestions  of  marriage  come 
from  the  boy ''a  house  and  are  taken  by  the  boy’s  relations  to  the 
girl's  father.  When  it  is  known  that  a favourable  reply  will  be 
given,  a formal  proposal  is  made  by  the  boy^s  father,  or  his  nearest 
relation.  When  the  affair  is  so  far  settled,  the  nearest  relations 
both  men  and  women  go  to  the  girl's  house  and  there  ask  that  the 
girl  shall  be  given  in  marriage  to  their  boy.  If  her  father  agrees, 
the  girl  is  brought  out  and  seated  among  the  guests,  aud  the  boy’s 
father  or  his  nearest  relation  offers  her  a packet  of  sweetmeats. 
This  over,  they  dine  together  aud  the  guests  before  leaving  talk  over 
the  betrothal,  and  a day  or  two  after,  with  the  help  of  a Brahman 
astrologer,  the  boy's  father  fixes  the  betrothal  day. 

On  the  betrothal  day  the  astrologer,  the  boy,  his  father,  and 
other  relations,  taking  with  them  a robe,  a bodice,  and  sweetmeats, 
go  to  the  girl's  house.  After  resting  for  a short  time,  the  girl's 
father  calls  a council,  panch^  and  in  their  presence  agrees  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  boy 'a  father  then  presents  the  girl 
with  a robe  and  bodice.  A married  woman  touches  the  girl’s  brow  with 
red  powder  and  gives  her  some  sweetmeats,  blessing  her  and  hoping 
that,  like  them,  her  life  may  be  sweet.  The  whole  party  then  drink 


1 Durinff  these  festivities  men  and  women  remain  separate  ; the  men  smoking  and 
drinking  in  one  place  and  the  women  singing  and  beating  a small  drum,  and 

drinking  in  another. 

= Besiks  the  lamp*  there  is  in  the  dish  red  lead,  red  powder,  cocoanut,  a mixture 
of  five  different  grains*  and  wet  turmeric  powder. 

* As  among  the  Bajputs,  two  families  of  the  same  clan,  Shindi,  Bard  a,  Pavir*  and 
Rui,  cannot  intermarry.  But  marriage  ia  allowed  between  membera  of  the  different 
clana.  Again  there  are  minor  sub-divisicms  such  as  Gdikwir,  Pipalsa,  and  Mori, 
between  which,  as  they  are  aU  ot  the  same  clan,  marriage  is  not  allowed.  The  question 
whether  the  members  of  certain  families  may  intermarry  ia  decided  by  the  caste 
council,  panch^ 
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from  funds  supplied  by  a present  of  three  siiillmgs  from  each  of  the 
fathers.  That  evening  the  girl's  father  gives  the  guests  a dinner, 
and  next  morning  the  boy  and  his  party  go  borne. 

There  is  no  fixed  interval  between  the  betrothal  and  the 
marriage.  It  may  be  a month  or  it  may  be  years.  When  he  is  in 
a position  to  meet  the  marriage  expenses,  the  boy^s  father  sends 
word  to  the  girl's  father  that  h©  is  bringingthe  dowiy,  ghun^  or  dej^ 
On  arrival  he  and  his  company  are  given  refreshments,  and  a council 
is  called.  The  dowry,  from£l  to  M2  (Us.  10  - R&.  20),  is  settled,  and 
the  amount  laid  before  the  council  in  a metal  plate.  An  unmarried 
woman  of  the  girl's  family  touches,  with  red  powder,  one  of  the  rupees 
in  the  plate,  and  the  brows  of  the  boy  and  his  party.  The  girl  is 
brought  out  and  seated  on  the  boy's  father's  lap,  and  the  hoy's 
father,  taking  a rupee,  places  it  inside  the  top  of  the  folds  of 
her  rohe.  The  council  then  tell  her  to  go  into  the  house,  and 
take  two  rupees  from  the  plate,  to  buy  liquor  for  the  evening's 
entertainment.  The  rest  of  the  dowi^  is  handed  to  the  girl's  father. 
After  a feast  the  evening  ends  with  music  and  dancing.  Next  day 
the  father,  with  a few  friends,  goes  to  the  family  priest,  hhat^  and 
fixes  the  marriage  day. 

Next  comes  the  turmeric,  haldi^  ceremony,  when  turmeric,  mixed 
with  water,  is  rubbed  on  the  boy's  body,  and  part  of  it  is  taken, 
by  a band  of  relations,  to  the  girl's  house,  and  there  rubbed  over  her. 
After  this,  generally  for  about  a fortnight,  both  the  boy  and  the  girl 
are  rubbed  morning  and  evening  with  turmeric.  At  both  their  bouses 
booths^  are  built,  and  at  the  girl's  house  an  altar,  hahulsjm  raised. 

On  the  marriage  day,  an  hour  or  two  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  ceremony,  the  boy,  riding  on  horseback  with  a marriage 
ornament,  basing ^ tied  to  his  turban,  starts  with  a company  of 
relations  and  friends.  On  the  way  he  is  taken  to  the  temple  of 
Maruti,  closely  followed  by  bis  sister  who  walks  behind  him 
with  a water  jar,  fcara,  in  her  hands  in  which  five  copper  coins 
have  been  dropped.  Halting  at  the  temple  all  drink  from  a 
jar,  ghada^  of  water,  and  one  of  their  number  the  leader,  vardhava, 
is  seated  on  a pony,  or  on  a man's  shoulders,  and  taken  to  the  girl's 
house.  Here  he  is  feasted  and  his  face  rubbed  with  soot,  kdjal. 
Gloing  back  to  his  friends  he  washes  his  face,  and  about  sunset  the 
party  goes  to  the  girl's  house.  As  they  draw  neair,  the  boy  is  pelted 
with  onions  and  fruit,  and  when  he  arrives  a cocoanut  or  a piece 
of  bread  is  waved  round  him  and  either  dashed  on  the  ground  or 
thrown  away.  When  he  dismounts  seven  women  stand  before  the 
booth  with  full  water  pots,  lotdsj  into  each  of  which  the  boy  drops  a 
copper.  After  this,  one  of  the  women  waves  a lighted  lamp  round 
his  face,  receiving  from  him  the  present  of  a piece  of  cloth,  cholhhan* 
The  boy  then  sits  facing  the  east.  The  Brahman  priest  sends 
for  the  girl,®  and,  seating  her  face  to  face  with  the  boy,  passes  a 
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' ia  a Bhil  Mrord  correspniiding  with  the  Marathi  7mnd(t^ 

“ The  booth  at  the  boy's  house  is  made  of  nine  posts  aad  that  at  the  girl's  of  twelve, 
3 lu  aome  cases  the  biidegroom  himself  goes. 
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thread  ronnd  them  both,  A coloured  cloth  ia  hold  between  them 
high  enough  to  prevent  their  seeing  each  other.  The  girlj  joining 
her  hands  together^  touches  the  cloth,  and  the  boy  from  the  other 
side  clasps  her  hands  with  both  of  his.  One  of  each  party  holds 
the  boy  and  the  girl  round  the  waist^  while  the  priest,  standing  on 
a raised  platform,  repeats  marriage  verses,  and  the  guests  throw 
grains  of  rice  or  millet  over  the  heads  of  the  couple.  After  a short 
time  the  priest  claps  his  hands,  the  boy  and  girl  throw  garlands 
round  each  other's  necks,  the  cloth,  is  pulled  aside,  guns  are  fired, 
music  played,  and  the  guests  move  about  congratulating  each  other. 
Betelnut  and  leaves  are  distributed  among  the  men,  and  turmeric 
and  red  powder  among  the  women.  The  boy  and  the  girl  are  seated 
on  the  altar  i the  laps  of  five  married  women  are  filled  with  wheat, 
rice,  dates,  and  betelnuts;  and  round  the  boy^s  and  girFs  right 
wrists,  yellow  strings  with  a piece  of  turmeric  are  tied.  The  boy 
and  girl  then  feed  one  another  and  the  guests  are  feasted.  After 
supper,  sitting  in  small  groups  in  and  about  the  booth,  the  boy^'s  party 
on  one  side  and  the  girFs  on  the  other,  they  pass  their  time  in 
singing  and  drinking. 

Next  morning  the  boy  and  girl  bathe,  standing  on  low  wooden 
stools,  the  women  of  the  party  all  the  time  throwing  water 
over  them.  Then  comes  the  lap-filling,  phalbhamej  when  the 
girl  is  given  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  her  lap  is  filled  with 
wheat,  rice,  or  millet,  a piece  of  cocoa  kernel,  dates,  almonds,  and 
betel  nuts,  and  the  parents  and  relations  exchange  presents  of  clothes 
and  money.  Then,  with  music,  the  boy's  mother  and  her  relations 
and  friends  go  in  procession  to  the  girPs  house,  walking  on  clothes 
spread  on  the  ground.  At  the  house  they  are  rubbed  with  oil  and 
bathed  in  warm  water,  and  if  the  girFs  father  can  afford  it,  glass 
bangles  are  put  round  the  women's  wrists.  Both  boy  and  girl  are  then 
presented  with  clothes-  During  this  time,  till  the  return  procession, 
the  boy  and  girl  amuse  themselves,  biting  pieces  of  betel  leaf  or  of 
cocoa  kernel  out  of  each  other's  mouths,  or  searching  for  a betelnut 
hid  in  the  other's  clothes.  While  the  boy  is  at  his  house  the  girl's 
father  gives  two  dinners  to  his  caste  fellows  and  relations.  After 
two  or  three  days,  a party  from  both  families,  taking  the  girl  on 
horseback,  go  to  the  boy's  house,  and  on  the  following  day  the  boy's 
father  gives  a dinner.  After  this  the  yellow  threads  are  taken 
off  the  wrists  and  necks  of  both  the  boy  and  the  girl,  and  they 
are  bathed  to  remove  all  traces  of  turmeric.  In  a poor  family,  the 
ordinary  marriage  expenses  amount,  in  the  case  of  the  bridegroom,  to 
£2  10s,  (Rs.  25),  and  in  the  case  of  the  bride,  to  10s.  (Rs.l5), 

The  Bhils  allow  and  practise  polygamy  and  widow  marriage. 
When  a man  wishes  to  marry  a widow  he  sends  some  of  his 
friends  to  urge  his  suit  with  the  woman  or  with  her  parents  and 
relations.  If  his  proposals  are  accepted,  the  suitor  takes  to  the 
woman's  house  a robe  and  bodice,  a bead  necklace,  two  liquor  jars,  and 
some  boiled  peas,  and  sugar.  The  match  is  then  settled.  The  man 
takes  with  him  a few  friends  and  the  materials  for  a feast,  and  they 
share  the  food  with  a party  of  the  woman's  relations.  The  woman 
dresses  herself  in  the  clothes  brought  to  her,  and  after  the  guests 
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leav©j  sli©  and  her  husband  pass  the  nig:ht  tog'ether.  Nest  morning' 
they  start  from  the  house  before  daybreak,  and  spend  the  whole  o£ 
the  day  in  the  field,  yi  some  lonely  place  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
village,  their  friends  sending  them  food.  These  widow  marriages 
are  often  preceded  by  an  elopement,  which,  after  the  payment  of  a 
fee  to  til©  head  of  the  community,  is  condoned  by  the  parents  and 
relations-^ 

When  a Ehil  is  on  the  point  of  death,  his  relations  distribute 
money  among  the  poor  in  his  name.  When  he  dies  the  body  is 
laid  on  a blanket  or  on  a piece  of  cloth  spread  over  a blanket.  An 
earthen  pot  full  of  cold  water  is  placed  near  the  door  of  the  house, 
and  the  body  is  brought  outj  held  in  a sitting  position  outside  the  door, 
and  water  poured  over  it.  The  old  clothes  are  taken  o£f^  and  tying 
a new  piece  of  cloth  round  the  loins,  the  body  is  laid  on  the  bier  and 
covered  with  a new  white  sheet  leaving  the  face  bare,  and  the  head 
covered  with  a tnrbam  Red  powder,  is  spiinkled  over  the 

face,  and  some  bread  and  cooked  rice  are  tied  together  an  a piece 
of  cloth  and  placed  on  the  bier.  The  body  is  then  tied  with  a 
string  to  the  bier,  and  carried  to  the  burying  ground  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  near  male  relations.  In  front  of  them  go  the  sons 
of  the  deceased,  the  chief  mourner  carrying  fire  in  an  earthen  jar,  and 
one  of  the  others  carrying  an  earthen  jug  full  of  water*  Halfway  to 
the  grave,  the  bier  is  lowered,  and  some  of  the  cooked  food  is  laid  near  a 
bush.  The  bearers  change  places,  and  without  further  halt  the  body 
ia  carried  to  the  burying  ground.  Here  the  bier  is  lowered  and 
the  mournera  help  in  digging  a grave,^  long  enough  for  the  body, 
and  to  prevent  it  being  opened  by  wild  animals,  about  five  or  six  feet 
deep.  In  this  the  body  is  laid,  the  head  to  the  south  and  the  arms 
stretched  along  either  side.  Cooked  rice  and  bread  are  placed  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  body  is  sprinkled  with  water.  Before  leaving  the 
grave,  the  man  who  is  last  arranging  the  body,  tears  a small  hole  in 
the  winding  sheet.  Then  the  whole  party  sit  round  the  grave,  so  far 
off  that  they  cannot  see  the  body,  and  the  chief  mourner  throws 
a handful  of  earth  on  the  corpse,  and,  all  joining,  covor  the  corpse 
with  earth.  When  the  body  is  covered  they  rise  and  fill  the 
grave,  cutting  a small  trench  round  it.  In  this  trench,,  beginning 
from  the  north,  they  pour  water  out  of  an  earthen  jug,  and  when  the 
circuit  of  the  grave  is  complete,  drop  the  jug  and  break  it  to  pieces, 
Then  the  bier  is  turned  upside  down  and  burned, and  the  funeral  party, 
going  to  the  nearest  water,  bathe  and  accompany  the  chief  mourner  to 
his  house.  In  front  of  his  house  a fire  is  lit,  and  into  it  some  woman^s 
hair  is  dropped,®  and  each  of  the  funeral  party  taking  some  nim^  Melia 
azadirachta,  leaves,  throws  them  on  the  fire,  and  passing  his  open 
palms  through  the  smoke,  rubs  them  over  his  face.  The  mourners 
are  now  pure,  and  after  taking  a draught  of  liquor ^ go  to  their  homes 
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^ Trana.  Roy.  Aa.  3oc.  I.  8$, 

^ They  either  bury  their  dead,  or  cover  them  with  pUea  of  stones  when  graves 
cannot  be  prepared,  Wilson Aboriginal  Tribes,  4. 

^ This  is  not  usually  done.  Mr.  J.  Pollen , C.S. 

^ The  above  ia  true  of  the  plain  and  S4tm4la  Bhils,  who  invariably  bury  and  never 
bum  their  dead*  But  the  Akr4ni  ajid  Dnng  Bhils,  except  in  cases  of  small- 
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On  the  third  day^  one  of  the  women  of  the  mourning  household 
ruhs  the  right  shoulders  of  the  pall-bearers  with  oil,  milkj  and 
cowdnngj  and  washes  them  with  nim  twigs  steeped  in  cow^s 
urine.  Then  the  four  men  bathe  and  are  treated  to  a dinner.  In 
the  house  the  only  sign  of  mourning  is  that  every  morning  for  five 
days  the  women  wail  for  about  a quarter  of  an  honr. 

On  the  eleventh  day  the  chief  mourner  goes  to  a river^  and  there 
has  his  headj  beard,  and  face  shave dj  and  bathes.  Nest  he  makes 
a dough  coWj  sprinkles  it  with  red  powder,  and  setting  it  on  a leaf 
plate,  bows  to  it,  and  throws  it  into  the  water.  He  then  bathes  and 
goes  home- 

hhther  on  the  twelfth  or  the  forty -fifth  day,  a potter,  KumhhdTr 
is  called  and  a seven-step  hemp  ladder,  chodhvan^  is  set  against 
the  wall  of  the  house  that  the  soul  of  the  dead  may  climb  by 
it  to  heaven.  The  priest  sits  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  chants 
a verse  from  the  Pni’^ns,  and  the  string  by  which  the  ladder  is 
fastened  to  the  ground  is  burnt,  and  the  ladder  pulled  down  and 
thrown  away-  The  spot  where  the  ladder  was  tied  is  then  spread 
with  flour,  and  a small  plate  with  a piece  of  bread  and  cooked  rice 
is  laid  over  it-  In  the  plate  is  set  a small  water  pot,  and  along- 
side of  the  water  pot  a lighted  lamp  covered  by  an  empty  bamboo 
basket  with  a cloth  drawn  over  it.  This  day  a grand  dinner  is 
prepared,  and  before  beginning,  five  mouthfuls  are  burnt  near  the 
basket.  The  burial  rites  for  a woman  are  the  same  as  those  for 
a man.  When  a child  dies  its  father  carries  the  body  in  his  arms 
and  buries  it,  and  on  the  seventh  day  a smaU  dinner  is  given. 
In  some  rare  cases  the  Bhils  bum  instead  of  burying  their  dead. 
They  work  as  husbandmen  and.  field  labourers,  sell  grass  and 
fuel,  help  the  ordinary  Kunbi  landholder,  and  when  they  can  get 
them,  gather  wax  and  honey.  Wives  help  their  husbands,  and  at 
harvest  time,  whole  families  leave  their  homes,  and  for  three  or  four 
weeks  work  as  reapers.  For  this  they  are  paid  in  kind,  generally 
earning  enough  to  last  them  from  one  to  two  months*  Bhils  never 
leave  Eh^ndesh  in  search  of  work.  They  sometimes  change  their 
village,  but  for  the  most  part  have  lived  for  long  in  the  same  place- 
Their  average  monthly  wages  vary  from  8s.  to  16^-  (Rs,  4-Rs,  8). 
In  spite  of  their  good  wages  all  are  very  poor  and  usually  in  debt* 
The  Bhils  differ  much  in  their  religious  beliefs  and  practices. 


pox,  cholera,  and  leprosy^  burn  their  dead.  They  have  the  curious  custom  of 
carrying  the  deceaa^^^s  on.  his  bier,  and  after  ^oing  a little  distance,  or,  as 
other  a aay,  after  reaching  the  burning  ground,  of  setting  her  down-  The  wife  breaks 
her  necklace,  and  every  one  near  lays  a copper  coin  in  the  deceased’s  mouth.  The 
widow’s  ornaments,  if  she  has  any,  and  the  deceased’s  clothes  are  burnt  with  him. 
His  shoes  and  water  pots  are  given  to  his  sister’s  son,  but  the  other  furniture  is  burnt 
with  him.  Though  he  ia  general^,  the  son  Ib  not  always  the  first  to  light  the  funeral 
pile.  These  wild  Bhils  have  no  fixed  days  for  performang  the  after-death  ceremonies- 
When  they  caa  aiOTord  it,  the  chief  mourner  huys  a hen,  and  putting  it  in  a basket, 
takes  it  to  the  spot  where  the  Mhdr  has  thrown  away  the  deceased’s  ashes.  The  pai*^ 
then  bathe,  bring  the  hen  back  with  them,  and  dnnk.  The  widow’s  hair  is  cut  on, 
and  the  hen  is  cooked  by  her.  The  proceedings  end  by  the  gift  of  a turban  to  the 
deceased’s  or  his  sister’s  son.  Taloda  M^mlatd^r  (ISjfi). 
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Some  of  tke  wildest  tribes  worship  only  the  tiger  godj  vdghdev ; 
most  pay  special  reverence  to  the  motherj  Tfidia,  and  to  MaMdev  ; 
while  others  worship  the  ordinary  local  Hindu  gods  chiefly  Bhairobaj 
Khandoba,  K^noba,  the  goddess  Aibhavfeimata,  and  Shitlamita 
the  small -pox  goddess^  whom  they  invoke  under  various  names,  ^ 
Almost  all  worship  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  and  believe  in 
sorcery^  witchcraftj  and  omena,^  Their  gods  are  stones  smeared 
with  red  lead  and  oih  They  generally  worship  them  accompanied 
by  their  priests,  the  Rivals  or  Bh^ts.  They  first  offer  an  animal 
and  then  liquor/  and  after  lighting  a fire,  cast  into  it  a little  of  the 
fl.esh  and  wine  with  some  pulse-  Repeating  a prayer  they  bow 
before  the  gods,  and  then  partake  of  the  flesh  and  liquor  after 
giving  the  priest  his  share* 

Among  the  plain  Ehils  disputes  are  generally  settled  by 
reference  to  a council,  Each  of  the  wilder  mountain  tribes 

has  an  hereditary  chi©^  ndik^  some  of  whom  were  formerly  men 
of  great  power,  and  were  served  by  the  Ehile  with  wonderful 
faithfulness-  Bach  chief  has  an  hereditary  minister,  jpradhdn  or 
chaudhr%  also  a Bhil.  As  is  the  case  with  Mh^rs  and  Mdngs,  Bhil 
organisation  is  by  districts  not  by  single  villages.  The  district, 
jpargana,  consists  of  a given  area  or  group  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
villages,  and,  as  its  headman,  the  ndih  receives  through  his  minister 
all  requests  for  arbitration  committees,  panchs^  All  Bhils  obey, 
or  are  supposed  to  obey,  the  ndih  of  their  particular  pargana^ 
Difference  of  clan,  which  is  a social  rather  than  a political 
distinction,  matters  but  little*  A Mori  Bhil  will  pay  the  same 
deference  to  a G-dikwad  ndih  as  is  paid  by  a Bhil  of  the  GdikwAd  clan. 
At  all  feasts  and  high  ceremonies  the  minister  seats  and  arranges 
the  guests  and  attends  to  their  wants,  and  his  wife  to  the  wants  of 
the  women  guests*  The  chief  presides  and  leads  the  feast*^ 
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^ Among  tbeir  minor  deities  are  Hatipava,  Vigbaeha  Kunver,  HilkmAta, 

KbodiyduiAta,  DevikAnaih  Bebyu  Biji,  Obora  BAja,  CbaukondamAta, 

Haiiinvanamatat  BhulbAiniAtaj  BhadribAimAta,  and  Gbona. 

^ Of  the  religion  of  tke  Central  India  Bhils,  Sir  J,  Malcolm  says  (Central 
India,  II*  181)  : The  essentials  are  similar,  but  the  forms  different  from  the  religion 
of  other  Hindus-  Their  ceremonies  are  much  united  to  propitiatory  offerings  and 
eacriSces  to  some  of  the  Hindu  minor  infernal  deities,  but  particiilarly  to  the  goddeea 
of  small-pox.  They  also  pay  great  reverence  to  MabAdev,  Of  the  Bhil  practice  of 
vralking  over  fire,  Mr,  Horst  of  the  Trigoneinetric^  Survey  (Report  for  1876-77)  gives 
tke  follow! Qg  account.  Not  believing  tkat  certain  Bhil  priests  could  make  people 
walk  barefoot  over  &e,  I sent  for  them.  As  it  was  not  HoU  time  they  consented  to 
show  the  feat  with  great  reluctance.  They  dug  a hole  about  four  feet  long  and 
eighteen  inchea  deep  and  kali  Blled  it  with  live  coals.  The  priest  then  muttered  an 
incantavion  and  fanned  the  coals  till  they  were  bright.  He  then  offered  a fowl  and 
waved  a naked  sword  §ix  times  over  tke  firej,  after  which  he  desired  a Bhil  sittiog  by 
hiion.  to  walk  over  tke  coals.  This  tke  Bhil  did,  taking  six  deliberate  steps,  and  thrice 
repeating  tke  operation.  Trickery  was  suspected,  but  on  hia  feet  being  examined, 
they  were  not  found  the  least  bumt  or  blistered,  A MusalmAn  peon,  a native  of 
Oudh,  was  then  asked  to  walk  over  the  fire,  which  he  did  without  the  least  hesitation 
as,  ho  said,  it  was  charmed.  Though  he  moved  half  a foot  at  & time,  tke  flesh  of  his 
sole  was  not  even  singed. 

s Their  rule  about  sacrifices  is  that  Hatipava  and  VAghicha  Kuuver  should  get 
a bullock,  and  the  other  deities  a he-goat  or  a fowl,  a cock  for  a god  and  a hen  for  a 
goddess. 

In  Central  India  the  Bhil  chiefs  were  called  Tad  vis.  The  people  were  devoted 
to  them  and  implicitly  obeyed  their  commands*  (Malcohn,  II,  180). 
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The  followiiig  are  short  sketches  of  some  of  the  leading  tribeSj 
whichj  though  commonly  included  under  the  general  term  Bhil^ 
difPer  in  many  respects  from  the  more  orderly  plain  Bhils. 

NabalSj  living  chiefly  on  the  north  sidoof  the  Satpudde,  bordering 
on  Holkar^s-  Nim^r  and  the  towns  of  Balvadij  Palisner,  and 
Sindvaj  and  in  smaller  numbers  in  Ohirmira  and  Yirv^^daj  are  the 
most  savage  of  the  Bhils.  Yery  dark,  small,  and  harsh -featured, 
they  wear  brass  earrings,  and,  as  shoes,  pieces  of  nilgai  hide 
tied  with  strings.^  They  live  chiefly  on  roots,  fruit,  and  berries, 
shun  all  intercourse,  and  lead  an  utterly  savage  existence.  A few 
raise  a little  grain  among  the  ashes  of  burnt  boughs  or  barter 
forest  produco  for  cloth,  but  they  are  seldom  seen  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  native  forests.  Some  of  them  are  Mo  sal  mans  ; ^ but 
most  have  no  noticeable  religion,  neither  worshipping  Hindu  idols 
nor  following  the  Musalmdn  creed-  They  have  an  hereditary 
headman,  ndik.  In  1823  the  Nahdls  were  in  a disturbed  state,  and 
caused  very  great  trouble.® 

Khotils,  numbering223  souls,  dwell  side  by  side  with  the  Nah^ls 
along  the  south  face  of  the  S^tpudds,  and  are  found  in  large  numbers 
at  Dhauli,  Yaij^pur,  and  in  many  of  the  Chopda  and  Shirpur  villages. 
The  Tadvis  and  people  of  S^vda  call  all  Bhils  Khotils.  But  Khotils 
and  Nabals  are  distinct  classes,  regarded  by  the  pure  Bhil  as 
degraded,  because  they  indulge  in  carrion,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
touch  the  dead  hody  of  the  cow.  The  KhotOs  barter  gums  and 
was  for  the  produce  of  the  plains.  In  their  habits  and  customs 
the  Nah^s  and  Khotils  are  much  alike.  They  are  great  huntsmen 
and  very  fond  of  liquor,  drinking  to  excess  especially  at  MoH 
(March- April)  time.  The  day  after  Mali  they  set  out  hunting, 
and  sweep  the  forests  running  down  peafowl  and  junglefowl 
with  great  glee  and  wonderful  success;,  and  sometimes  with  the 
help  of  their  dogs  and  arrows,  bagging  even  a spotted  deer  or 
a blue  bulb  Many  of  them  worship  the  tiger  god  and  refuse  to 
join  in  a tiger  hunt.  Thoir  religious  coremonies  are  very  simple 
requiring  no  Brahman,  The  child  is  named  by  its  parents  or 
tribesmen,  and  as  it  grows  up  follows  in  its  parentis  footsteps. 
If  a hoy,  he  joins  his  father  in  the  chase,  helps  to  catch  fish  and 
gather  leaves,  lac,  honey,  wdld  herries,  and  other  forest  produce, 
which  are  bartered  with  some  shopkeeper  in  the  plain  for  cash 
or  credit-  If  a girl,  she  helps  her  mother  in  cooking  and  corn 
grinding.  When  the  time  for  marriage  comes,  if  old  enough  the 
lad  himself,  or  if  he  is  too  young,  his  father,  arranges  with  the  girl^s 
father  for  a certain  price.  The  caste  committee,  panch^  and  the 
headman,  ndik,  are  asked  to  witness  the  agreement,  and  a day  is 
fixed  for  the  ceremony.  The  officiating  priest,  a Bhil  by  caste, 
known  as  M^nkar  or  Chaudhri,  is  the  Naik^s  minister,  pradhdn. 
For  his  service  he  gets  a turban  or  some  other  present,  or  a money 
fee  of  2^^-  6d,  (Ke,  1 as*  4),  If  the  headman  is  present,  he  also  is 


^ Their  appearance  is  much  against  them,  their  features  are  even  more  harsh  and 
die^^eeable  than  the  Bhils,  very  dark  and  of  a diminutive  stature.  Mr,  Giberne, 
Xlov.  Rec.  SOS  of  1828,  1257,  =*  Ind-  Ant-  IV.  S39. 

^ Mr.  Giberne  Collector  of  Khandesh,  Rev.  Eec,  208  of  18 U8,  1250, 
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paid  half  a crown  or  three  shillings  * After,  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  have  been  rubbed  with  turmeric,  on  the 
auspicious  evening  the  minister  begins  the  ceremony  by  asking  the 
bridegroom  the  name  of  his  bride>  He  tells  her  came  and  ties  his 
waist  cloth  or  trousercloth  to  her  gown,  lug  da.  Then  she  is  asked 
the  bridegroom's  name,  and  after  saying  it,  ties  her  robe  to  his. 
Thus  tied  together  they  turn  seven  times  round,  and  the  ceremony  is 
complete.  A feast,  costing  from  I Os.  to  £3  (Es,  b-Rs.  30),  follows, 
and  the  bridegroom  goes  to  his  father-in-law's  hut  where  he  lives 
from  a week  to  three  months  or  a year,  and  then-  takes  the  bride  to 
his  own  dwelling.  They  bury  their  dead  without  form  or  ceremony, 
piling  a few  stones  to  mark  the  grave.  Surnames  common  among 
the  Nahals  are  Kalamba,  Y£dia,  Pipria,  and  Chavania  ; and  among 
the  Khotils,  Ghartia,  Takria,  and  Ghania. 

The  P^vrd^s,  Varlis,  and  D hank  as  or  Phankaurds,  people  the 
Akrd^ni  sub-division  and  parts  of  Taloda  and  Sh^hada.  PAvbAs, 
numbering  3938  souls,  are  said  to  be  Rajputs  who  were  driven  by 
the  Udepur  chiefs  from  their  homes  near  the  hill  fort  of  Palagad.^ 
They  come  from  the  Mathv^d  state  north  of  the  Narbada  and  are 
often  called  Mathvadis,^  They  are  called  Pavra  Bhils,  Pavra  Ndikg, 
and  Pdvra  Kalis  indifferently,  but  they  are  more  like  Konkan 
eea  Kolis  than  Bhils,  The  Pavrds  are  usually  short  and  slightly 
built.  Their  features,  flatter  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Hindu, 
show  intelligence  and  good  nature.  They  have  low  round  foreheads, 
wide  nostrils,  and  thick  lips,  and  wear  their  hair  long  and  moustaches 
though  they  pluck  out  the  beard.  The  women  are  stout  and  buxom, 
and  when  young,  very  comely,  fair,  and  with  expressive  features. 
Their  language  is  irregular,  governed  by  few  rules.  Pull  of  rolling 
vowels  and  diphthongs  it  is  more  like  Gujarati  than  Marathi.  It  is 
never  written,  and  they  are  always  examined  in  court  by  interpreters.^ 
Their  verb  has  no  infinitive,  and  only  two  tenses,  past  and  present. 
The  other  tenses  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  an  irregular  verb. 
Though  they  have  many  words  in  common,  the  Pavras  use  h where 
the  Varlis  use  /»,  and  in  words  drawn  from  a foreign  source,  the 
Pavrds  change  s into  a and  ah  into 

A Pavra's  house  is  better  built  and  more  conforfcable  than  a 


' This  account  of  the  is  mainly  compiled  from  an  article  by  Lieut,  Rigby 

(1849)  in  Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Boc.  IX,  74-83.  “ Mr.  Davidson,  C,S. 

3 Ind.  Ant,  HI.  250.  1 weot  into  his  house  = Moi  toino  ghorm^n  goloi  thoio. 

It  TV  ill  be  observed  that  though  the  partioiple  goloz  approaches  the  Mardthi  gelo^ 
the  genitive  io  na  and  the  substantive  verb  thoio  are  more  like  GnjarAti. 

* The  following  are  a few  of  Mr.  Rigby’s  examples  : 


Enqubh. 

PA'vnA, 

Va^rli, 

Ba^tfoda  Bhil. 

Hungry. 

Bhuklo. 

Fbukhe. 

Bhnklag^, 

Snake. 

H^p, 

EAp. 

Boy, 

Chhora. 

Foiro, 

Jheto. 

Monday. 

Homv^r. 

HonivSir- 

HomvAr. 

Sun. 

Dih. 

Dib. 

HurLg, 

A Biiake  haa  bit  me. 

AmTio  ek  h4p  jullji'd. 

Ambo  buve  chavibe. 

Ai  tiapo  obaviyo. 

I am  very  poor. 

Mu  ghanno  iiaMo  obhe. 

Me  bbfiti  kangAl  hoi. 

Ai  bhdrl  ghstrab  moho^ 

Have  you  taken  the 
medici  ne  ? 

f Tu  khiidoks. 

Xii  ohir  khAsfe, 

Tuvo  ohor  leho. 
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Varli^s.  Instead  of  letting'  his  cattle  live  in  his  hoiise>  the  P^vra 
has  usually  two  thatched  hats  of  interlaced  bamboos,  one  for  his 
family  the  other  for  his  cattle.  Generally  scattered  about  in  small 
group Sj  each  forming  a small  farming  establishment,  the  houses  are 
enclosed  by  a courtyard,  on  one  side  of  which  are  arranged  a number 
of  circular  store  houses  for  grain,  and  a shed  for  the  earthen  water 
vessels  which  are  always  set  on  a raised  bamboo  frame*  Under- 
neath this  water-pot  frame  is  usually  a wooden  trough  with 
water  for  the  goats  and  fowls.  Mango  and  other  trees  are  planted 
round  the  bouses  and  along  the  divisions  between  fields,  and  are 
carefully  protected  by  bamboo  trellis  work.  The  Pd,vr4s  eat  only 
goats,  sheep,  and  fowls.  All  smoke  tobacco,  but  they  never  use 
opium,  and  very  seldom  hemp.  Though  they  drink  a great  quantity 
of  moha  liquor  at  their  feasts  and  marriages,  in  ordinary  life  they 
are  very  temperate.  The  men  wear  a red  and  white  striped  loincloth, 
langotif  generally  made  at  Roshmal  in  Akr^ni-'  &nd  costing  from 
Sd*  to  (2  annas -4  annas),  and  a should ercloth.  The' women 
have  generally  more  clothes  than  the  V^rlis,  but  they  do  not  think 
it  any  harm  to  go  naked  to  the  waist  Like  the  V^rlis,  they  wear 
brass  rings  on  their  legs,  and  massive  necklaces  of  brass  and 
pewter  beads,  silver  armlets,  and  massive  earrings  two  or  three 
inches  round.  The  men  also  usually  wear  a pair  of  large  silver 
earrings,  with  a square  drop  heavy  enough  to  draw  down  the  lobes* 
No  children  of  either  sex,  however  young,  are  allowed  to  go  about 
without  some  clothes.  Distinguished  from  the  Varlis  and  the  low- 
land Bhils  by  their  better  condition,  their  agricultural  habits,  and 
their  language,  the  P^vras  deny  that  they  are  Bhils  and  consider 
the  name  a reproach. 

Though  shy  of  strangers,  when  their  confidence  is  gained,  they 
are  cheerful,  frank,  and  talkative;  they  are  very  honest  and 
hardworking,  and  full  trust  may  be  placed  on  their  word.  They 
are  very  fond  of  thoir  country  and  seldom  leave  it.^  Afirays, 
chiefly  boundary  disputes,  now  and  then  occur  between  the  people 
of  dilfiorent  villages,  but  robbery  is  almost  unknown.  They  are 
very  hospitable  among  themselves,  their  women  and  children 
constantly  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  some  of  their 
headmen  spending  their  whole  store  of  grain  in  entertaining 
guests.  Passionately  fond  of  music  aud  dancing,  their  chief 
musical  instruments  are  a two -stringed  fiddle,  runthi,  an 
instrument  like  the  bagpipe  without  the  bag,  pavlu,  a bamboo  fife, 
pdvi,  a large  drum,  ma^ol,  and  a small  dram,  dhol.  Their  mu  sic 
is  neither  harsh  nor  untuneful,  and  is  superior  to  any  heard  in  the 
plains*  In  their  dances,  about  fifty  men  and  women  pass  in  a large 
circle  round  the  musicians,  gradually  becoming  more  excited  as  th© 
music  gro  ws  louder  and  quicker.  Some  of  the  men  flourish  drawn 
swords,  and,  at  intervals,  all  raise  a loud  shout  and  turn  sharply 


' A young  P&vi*a  peasant,  who  wa^  bound  over  to  give  evidence  at  M^legaon  in 
a homicide  went  home,  and  having  spoken  of  his  dread  of  the  ^proachiug 

Journey,  iinmediately  committed  suicide.  Lieut.  Rigby  (1849)  in  Trans.  jSom.  Geog. 
Soc.  IX.  75- 
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round  facing  outwards.  The  bulk  are  husbandmen,  many  of  them  very 
skilled.  They  are  much  attached  to  their  land  and  fond  of  adorning 
their  homesteads  with  groves  of  mangoes  and  charoli  trees.  Some 
are  carpenters  and  blacksmith hut  none  barbers  or  shoemakers* 
Each  man  is  his  own  barber,  and  each  family  makes  its  own  field 
tools  and  basketwork.  Except  for  their  shoes  which  they  bring 
from  Kukurmunda,  and  their  silver  and  brass  ornaments  which  ar© 
made  by  Hindu  workmen  of  Hoshmal,  they  have  little  need  of 
foreign  craftsmen.  The  women  never  work  in  the  fields*  Their  only 
outdoor  work  is  gathering  moha  flowers  and  chwroli  nuts* 

Their  religion  is  simple.  They  have  neither  priests,  temples j 
nor  idols*  They  worship  a supreme  creator^  and  strive  to 

please  him  with  sacrifices  and  ofierings*  In  the  forest  near  each 
village  is  a sacred  tree,  round  which,  before  harvest,  the  villagers 
meet  and  prostrate  themselves  before  the  rising  sun,  ofier  corn,  and 
sacrifice  goats  and  fowls.  The  deity  to  whom  these  ofierings  are 
made  is  called  B^va  Kumba.  His  wife,  Rdni  Kajhal,  has  also,  not  far 
from  her  husband^ s,  a sacred  tree  to  which  ofierings  are  made*  They 
worship  the  tiger  god,  vdghde‘^t  but  only  to  propitiate  it  and  prevent 
it  attacking  their  cattle,  or  when  it  has  carried  off  any  of  their 
people*  Though  they  acknowledge  no  household  or  village  deities  and 
reverence  no  rivers  or  fire,  they  are  very  superstitious,  believing 
in  witchcraft  and  sorcery.  Before  the  British  rule,  many  an  old 
woman  had  her  nose  slit  under  the  suspicion  of  being  a witch, 
ddhhin,  the  idea  being  that  the  loss  of  the  nose  destroys  all  power  to 
work  evil.  A belief  in  omens  is  common.  Odd  numbers  are  lucky, 
but  to  see  a black  bird,  called  pichi^  is  most  ill-omened*  At  the 
beginning  of  any  undertaking  they  cast  omens  with  a bow  and  arro  ws. 
They  salute  friends  by  taking  the  two  hands  of  the  person  saluted, 
and  saying  hhajj  hhajj  that  is  worship. 

No  ceremonies  take  place  at  birth.  The  child  is  named  on  the 
fifth  or  twelfth  day,  and  for  seven  or  eight  days  its  mother  is 
considered  unclean.  The  father,  mother,  or  oldest  member  of  the 
family  call  the  child  whatever  they  please.  They  have  no  names 
derived  from  gods  or  religion,  and  no  surnames.  Bhutia,  Eattria, 
and  Mangtia  are  some  of  their  male  names,  and  Jutni,  Guri,  Budol, 
and  Chii^ij  some  of  the  female  names* 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  never  performed  till  both  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  of  ag©,^  and  the  young  men  are 
generally  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves.®  Though  she  is  generally 
younger,  cases  are  not  rare  when  the  wife  is  older  than  the 
husband*  The  youth,  or  his  father,  gives  the  bride  about 
£4  105.  (Bs,  45),^  but  if  poor  and  unable  to  pay  the  fixed  amount, 
the  youth  gives  his  bullocks  to  the  bride^s  father.  If  poorer  still, 
he  binds  himself  to  serve  his  future  father-indaw  for  a period  of 


Chapter  III. 
Population, 
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Tribes, 
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^ trieut.  Bigby  (1849)  in  Trann.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  IX.  77.  At  present  (1876)  the 
rich  marry  their  sons  at  ten  or  twelve. 

9 Later  (1876)  aeconnta  would  eoem  to  show  that  relationa  look  out  tor  a wife* 

» Of  these  £2  were  for  the  bride,  12s.  or  14 j.  for  the  bridegroouj^,  and  the  rest  for  her 
father  Of  late  the  sum  has  been  increased  to  £11  (Be-  HO),  the  br^e  md  bnd^groonv 
getting  the  same  as  before,  and  the  increased  balance  going  to  the  bnde  A father* 

B 411—13 
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eig^bt  or  ten  years,  becoming  what  ifl  termed  the  house  son-in-law, 
ghorjdvdif  the  Griijar^ti  gharjamdu  During  this  period  the  youth 
lives  with  the  girFe  family  and  is  generally  married  to  her  when 
half  the  term  agreed  to  is  over.  Marriages^  are  held  only  during 
Phdlgun  (March)  and  YaishdhJi  (May).  The  father  of  the  youth 
first  demands  the  girl  of  her  father  j if  he  agrees,  the  price  demanded 
is  paid,  and  the  dija  ceremony  is  over.  The  bridegroom's  wedding 
garments  consist  of  a waistcloth,®  about  eight  or  ten  cubits  long 
and  coating  from  2^.  to  lOe.  (Re.  1 - Rs.  b)  ; a turban  from  2s,  to  4s, 
(Re,  1 - Ra.  2)  j a shoulder  cloth  ® jotha  ; a long  cloak;  and  a head- 
cloth,  Ho  wears  two  silver  bracelote,  six  or  eight  rings  on  the  right 
hand,  and  some  rings  in  the  earlobes.  The  bride^a  clothes, 
provided  by  her  father,  consist  of  a robe,  lugda^  costing  from  4s.  to 
10s-  (Rs.  2-Rs-  5),  and  a bodice,  hdi^hoH.  She  wears  tin  bracelets. 
The  usual  ceremonies  begin  by  the  boy^s  father  taking  a liquor  ]ar 
to  the  girl's  house  and  sprinkling  some  of  its  contents  on  the  floor  ; 
the  eldest  man  in  the  village  is  then  asked  to  perform  worship, 
with  the  liquor,  for  which  he  receives  ^d.  (J  anna).  Offerings  of 
rice  and  kodra  liquor  are  then  made  to  their  deity  Bava  Humba. 
The  next  day  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  covered  with  turmeric, 
and  the  latter,  clad  in  his  wedding  garments,  goes  in  procession, 
with  music  and  dancing,  to  demand  the  bride  of  her  parents.^  She 
is  then  brought  out  and  seated  near  her  husband  and  while  women 
chant  marriage  songs,®  the  married  pair  are,  with  dancing  and  music, 
raised  on  the  shoulders  of  their  friends.  Then,  with  no  atint  of 
liquor,  the  bride^s  parents  give  a feast  to  the  whole  company,  and 
after  the  feast,  all  go  in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom 
and  are  entertained  there  for  two  days.  After  this  the  newly 


^ Later  (1876)  show  that  this  nile  i&  not  always  kept. 

^ The  waiatcloth  ie  tied  round  the"  waist  after  passing  one  end  of  it  round  the 
shoulder  after  the  fashion  of  women. 

® The  shoulder  cloth  is  either  placed  weU  folded  on  the  shoulder  or  worn  bo  as  to 
cover  the  back. 

* Lient.  Rigby  m Trans.  Bom.  Geog.  Soc.  IX.  7S-  Later  (1876)  accounts  differ  in 
several  of  the  details.  Aocordiug  to  themj  on  the  day  before  marriage,  all  the 
bridegroom^a  relations  go  dancing  to  the  bride ’a  village  and  atop  there  for  the  night, 
perforin  religious  ceremnuies  next  morning,  and  then,  one  of  them  carrying  the 
bride  on  his  waiat,  they  come  to  the  bridegroom *a  village  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremooies,  which  generally  take  place  in  the  afternoon.  First  they  worshm 
Khandoba,  wbo  is  repi  eaented  by  a heap  of  rice  with  two  pioe  on  it.  The  couple 
is  then  seated  on  a stool,  the  ends  of  their  garments  are  tied  together,  and  they 
throw  rice  on  each  other.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  a custom  with  some  families  to 
take  the  pair  on  their  shoulders  and  dance. 

® One  of  their  marriage  songB  runs  : Biva  Kumba  H4ni  Kajhal  sage  viba.  Do! a 
doline  gida  gate  viha  ; K^vat  Kumhi  sage  rod  dangro,  Kajhal  sage  viha 

v^dauna  } Sarah!  chulis  penhe  dekhne  jai  viha  : that  is,  * Ifow  beautiful  is  the 
marriage  of  B4va  Kumba  and  Rdni  Kajhal,  It  is  celebrated  with  souge  and  mirthful 
music.  Rdvat  Kumba  appears  like  a valiant  warrior.  Kini  Kajhal  appears  beautiful 
to  the  beholder,  us  deck  onraelyes  gaily  and  go  to  the  marriage.*  Another  runs  i 
Runga  devino  viha,  Saola  rdugo  rdni  haola  imlro  viha ; Yu  lage  haola  rdni  I age 
bhu^  Edni  Kajhal  lage  babi  ; Bina  Kumbha  lages  hhdi,  Bohare  dugar  viba  hate 
dhi^ma  vigvari ; Rina  janu  viha  bhud  lage  ehovar  udle  chohor  ; that  is,  ‘ The 
goddess  of  the  woods  is  about  to  be  married.  Hina  Saola  and  Bini  Haola  are 
about  to  be  united.  She  is  the  sister  of  the  wood  goddess^  she  is  the  aister-in-law. 
of  she  ie  the  sister  of  Bdvat  Kumba.  A marriage  is  being  celebrated  in 

the  OTeat  mbuntains  ; anoint  the  happy  couple  with  turmeric  ; let  the  sisters,  as  at  a 
roy^  marriage,  scatter  the  sacred  powder  and  wave  the  fan  above  them.'  Trans. 
Bom.  Geog  . Soc.  IX,  78. 
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majrried  couple  are  left  together  for  fiir©  days.  Ou  the  sixth  the 
bride’s  father  takes  the  girl  home  and  gives  an  entertainment 
to  the  whole  village*  Two  days  after,  the  bridegroom,  with  his 
friends,  goes  to  his  father-iti  daw’s  house,,  and  presenting  him 
with  a liquor  jar,  demands  his  bride  and  escorts  her  home.  When 
he  leaves,  the  bridegroom  gives  the  headman  of  the  girl^s  village 
and  of  each  village  through  which  the  procession  passes,  IJd. 
(1  anna).  Simple  fornication  between  an  unmarried  couple  is 
punished  by  a small  fine,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a girl  to  be  the 
mother  of  one  or  two  children  before  her  marriage*  No  marriage 
ceremony  is  performed  in  such  cases.  She  is  merely  given  to  the 
father  of  her  children  after  he  has  paid  the  regular  caste  fine* 
Though  the  girl  is  not  fined,  she  foregoes  by  such  a marriage  all  the 
privileges  of  a regularly  married  woman. 

Widow  marriage  is'  allowed  j but  if  the  widow  has  no  son,  her 
father-in-law  does  not,  as  a rule,  give  her  the  clothes  provided  for 
her  by  her  deceased  husband.  Her  children,  if  young,  accompany 
her^  but  return  to  their  father's  house  on  coming  ol  age,  unless, 
which  generally  happens,  the  second  husband  keeps  them  with 
himself.  Polygamy  is  common,  and  those  who  can  afford  it  have 
three  or  four  wives. 

Except  lepers,  persons  who  have  died  of  cholera  and  small ' pox, 
women  dying  in  child-birth,  and  children  under  two  or  three  months 
who,  as  a rule,  are  buried,  the  Pavr^s  either  burn  or  bury  their  dead- 
So  great  is  their  aversion  to  a leper  that,  when  living,  he  is  kept  in  a 
distant  cottage,  and  when  dead,  is  buried  by  a Mhar  untouched  by  a 
Pavra.  In  ordinary  funerals  a party  of  them  carry  the  corpse.  A 
rupee,  or,  if  the  family  be  poor,  a pice  is  placed  in  the  deceased's 
mouth,  a little  rice,  turmeric,  and  red  powder,  guldly  ore  rubbed  on  the 
forehead,  and  his  sword^  and  bows  and  arrows  are  placed  in  the  bier  by 
his  side.  With  the  sound  of  drums  and  music  the  hody  is  carried  to 
the  burying  or  burning  ground*  The  widow  wears  good  clothes  on 
the  day  of  her  husband's  death,  cooks  rice  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  after 
the  corpse  is  carried  away,  breaks  the  pot  outside  the  house  door,  and 
follows  the  burial  party  dressed  in  new  clothes.  On  her  return,  she 
puts  on  her  old  clothes,  and  unless  she  wishes  to  marry,  never  again 
wears  gay  clothes  or  ornaments*  All  the  furniture  of  the  deceased, 
dishes,  cots,  and  pots  except  drinking  pots,  is  buried  or  burnt 
with  him.  If  the  dead  did  not  own  these  articles,  they  are  bought 
and  laid  by  his  side.  His  silver  ornaments  are  also  sometimes  burnt. 
JBut  shoes,  cows,  and  money  are  given  to  his  sister's  son,  hhdoha^ 
On  the  return  of  the  fnneral  party,  some  drink,  and  all  bathe.  On 
the  eighth  day  after  death,  friends  and  relations  meet  at  the  house 
of  the  deceased  and  drink  a jar  of  liquor.  Though  the  death  is  not 
considered  to  have  made  the  family  impure,  they  perform  ceremonies 
on  the  twelfth  day  after  death.  The  ground  is  smeared  with 
cowdnng,  leaf  plates  are  spread,  straws  are  laid  to  represent  the 
dead  man's  forefathers,  liquor  is  sprinkled  on  the  ground,  and  a 
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^ This  sword  a^nd  tb©  rupee  or  pice  placed  iu  liifl  mouth  go  to  the  Mdnga  or  the 
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dinner  of  rioOj  or  mixed  rice  and  pulaoj  is  g-iven  to  the  caste -fellows. 
On  that  day  they  drink,  but  do  not  dance.  It  is  not  obligatory  to 
perform  these  ceremonies  on  the  twelfth  day  j if  that  day  does  not 
suit,  they  can  be  performed  on  any  day  within  the  month.  Till 
these  ceremonies  are  over,  the  nearest  relations  do  not  wear  turbans, 
liike  other  Bhils,  PAvr^  leave  a hona®  which  two  or  three  deaths 
have  taken  place, 

PavTM  have  three  chief  holidays,  Indra^a^  and  Shimga  or 

Eoli,  Indr^ja,  apparently  in  honour  of  Indra,  is  held  only  when  the 
year  is  good  or  when  a vow  has  to  be  discharged.  It  is  celebrated 
on  any  Sunday,  Wednesday,  or  other  Incky  day  between  DasraBudi 
jyivdli.  Its  chief  ceremony  consists  in  planting  a hadamh^  Nanclea 
parvifolia,  branch  in  front  of  a landlord’s,  house,  so  as 

to  remain  one  cubit  underground  ai^d  a man^s  height  above.  The 
branch  is  rubbed  with  vermilion  and  worship  begins  at  midnight.  A 
goat  and  hen  are  killed  and  offered,  and  dancing  is  kept  up  till 
daybreak,  Next  morning  at  about  ten  they  pull  np  the  branch 
and  bh]x>w  it  into  some  neighbouring  river  or  pond.  On  returning 
they  drink  and  dance,  and  eat  the  goat  and  hen  offered  overnight. 

Divdliy  sometimes  called  Ndgdmdl%  is  a yearly  festival  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  Posh  (January)  on  different  dates  in  different 
villages,  so  as  to  last  on  the  whole  for  nearly  a month.  Four  or 
five  stones  are  brought  from  a neighbouring  river  and  placed  outside 
the  village,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  viOage  lands.  They  are  then 
painted  red,  and  next  day  at  noon  worship  begins.  Liquor  is  sprinkled 
on  the  ground  and  freely  drunk,  and  ^oats  and  hens  are  killed. 
Dancing  begins  at  nightfall.  Two  men,  holding  two  lighted  bamboo 
sticks,  go  from  house  to  house  followed  by  the  villagers.  Every 
housewife  comes  out  with  a lighted  lamp  in  her  hand,  waves  it  before 
them,  spots  their  foreheads  with  lamp  oil,  and  gives  them  drink. 
After  dancing  for  a few  minutes,  the  procession  pass^es  to  another 
house  and  there  go  through  the  same  routine.  Next  da^  they  feed 
their  bullocks  with  Indian  millet,  rice,  hant%  and  paraly  and  give 
them  drink. 

Shimga  or  Holi  takes  place,  as  elsewhere,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
bright  half  of  Phdlgwn  (March).  Immense  crowds  meet  at  Dhedgaon, 
the  central  village  and  police  head -quarters  of  the  Akrani  territory. 
A pit  is  dug,  and  a wooden  rod  thrust  into  it  and  lighted  about 
ten  or  eleven  at  night.  Every  one  present  brings  a piece  of  bread, 
some  rice,  and  a cock.  Portions  of  these  are  thrown  into  the  fire, 
and  the  rest  is  handed  round  among  friends.  Then,  with  the  help 
of  an  occasional  draught,  they  dance  till  dawn. 

In  each  village  the  oldest  man  looked  np  to  as  the  chief  of  the 
community  and  invested  with  a sort  of  patriarchal  authority.  Simple 
fornication  between  an  unmarried  couple  is  punished  by  a small  fine, 
and  adulteiy  by  pajdng  the  injured  husband  fiis  marriage  expenses^ 

Yablis/  like  P^vr^a,  found  only  in  the  mountainous  tract  that 


' From  Lieut.  Rigby article  on  the  S^tpuda  Mount&in^. 
IX.  74-83. 
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stretches  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Atrdni,  diiKer  greatly  from 
them  in  appearance.  They  are  tall  and  dark,  very  slim  but  well 
made,  with  features  somewhat  negro  in  type.  They  wear  no  head- 
dress, but  parting  their  hair  in  the  middle  let  it  flow  loosely  over 
their  shoulders.  Their  women  usually  go  naked  to  the  waist.  On 
both  legs,  from  the  ankle  half  way  up  the  calf,  they  wear  tiers  of 
massive  brass  rings,  fitted  so  tight  as  to  cause  the  flesh  to 
shrink.  These  rings  are  never  taken  off,  and  are  buried  with  the 
wearers.  Though  many  of  their  words  are  the  same  as  those  used  by 
Pavr^Sj  there  is  much  difference  both  in  pronunciation  and  grammar, 
their  language  being  n^ore  like  Gujardti  than  the  PAvr^''.  Living 
in  houses  meaner  and  leas  confortabl©  than  the  P^vras',  they  eat  all 
kinds  of  animals,  except  dogs,  cats,  and  tigers.  They  lead  a pastoral 
life,  growing  little  com  and  having  large  herds  of  cattle,  the 
milking  of  which  is  the  women's  chiex  occupation.  They  are  very 
unwilling  to  part  with  their  cows,  but  freely  dispose  of  their  bullocks 
as  they  seldom  use  the  plough,  doing  most  of  their  tillage  with  hand 
tools.  Their  birth  and  death  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Pavras',  and  the  only  difference  in  their  marriage  customs  is  that, 
among  them,  marriage  takes  place  during  any  month  of  the  year. 
They  have  no  distinction  of  caste  or  sect,  nor  have  they  any  priest. 
As  among  the  P^vras,  the  oldest  man  of  each  village  acts  as 
chief  of  the  community  and  is  invested  with  a sort  of  patriarchal 
authority. 

MAvcHi,^-  Mauchi,  or  GXtit  Bhils,  numbering  154,  dwell  hei'e  and 
there  under  the  shadow  of  Turanmal,  and  along  the  hills  towards 
Shahada  and  Shirpur,  Though  numerous  in  Nandurbar  and  Navdpiar, 
they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  high  western  Pimpalner  plateaus. 
Rather  tall  and  fair,  they  are,  perhaps  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
country,  weaker  in  body  than  the  Akrdni  Pd,vrd*s,  They  constantly 
change  their  huts  and  move  about.  They  eat  beef.  They  are  a 
timid,  inoffensive,  quiet,  and  well-behaved  people,  rather  given  to 
drink,  and  especially  the  wilder  ones,  truthful.  They  are  very 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  tracing  all  disasters  to  the  influence 
of  witches.  Their  commonest  crime  is  the  murder  of  old  women 
supposed  to  be  witches.  Far  less  industrious  than  the  Pdvras, 
they  are  greater  drunkards  and  very  fond  of  finery.  They  seldom 
enter  Government  service,  Mainly  cultivators  some  have  of  late 
taken  to  carting  in  Pimpalner.  They  worship  Astamba,  Gavli, 
Vaghdevj  and  Parmeshvar.  A bridegroom  has  often  to  serve  his 
father-in-law  for  a term  of  years.  Five  years  is  the  usual  period, 
but  credit  is  often  given  and  the  girl  allowed  to  live  with  her 
husband  before  the  full  term  is  over.  Among  the  Mavchis,  as 
among  the  Hahals  and  Khotils,  the  marriage  tie  is  loose,  and  a 
woman  may  leave  her  husband  and  marry  another  for  compara- 
tively trivial  reasons.  The  caste  committee,  usually  awards 

compensation,  but  cases  are  not  rare  when  the  husband  does 


> The  Mdvcliis  are  akin  to  the  Sahyidri  Eolia,  and  derive  their  name,  perhaps, 
from  a contraction  of  M4val^che^  men  of  the  auna^  MAyal  or  sunset  being  a 
applied  in  several  parts  of  the  Deccan  to  the  highlands  which  form  its  western  horizon, 
Mr,  Sinclair,  CS.,  in  Ind.  Ant.  III.  187,  and  IV,  338, 
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not  think  it  worth  hie  while  to  apply  to  the  committee,  and  comforts 
himBelf  with  another  wife.  In  such  cases  infarits  generally  go  with 
their  mother,  and  grown-up  children  remain  with  their  father.  They 
bury  their  dead,  and  often  lay  the  deceased's  personal  property  in 
the  grave  with  him.  Though  rude  they  are  an  improvable  class, 
MathvAdiSj  also  called  PanAris/  are  found  in  the  north  of 
Taloda,  in  the  S^tpuda  Bhil  villages,  and  in  the  trans-l^arbada 
state  of  Mathvfid  from  which  they  take  their  name,  and  from  which 
they  are  said  to  have  come  to  the  Satpud^s  before  the  British 
conquest  of  Khfcdesh,  Of  ordinary  sizio,  they  are  gecerally  dark 
with  round  feces.  They  allow  their  hair  to  grow  but  shave  their 
beards.  Though  at  home  they  still  speak  Mathv^di,  a mixture 
of  Gujarati  and  Bdngdi  Nem4di,  with  outsiders  they  talk  in  a 
language  which  seems  to  b©  a mixture  of  Gujarati,  Nem^di,  and 
Urdu.  Formerly  they  dressed  ih  Gujarat  fashion,  but  they  have 
now  taken  to  the  Bhil  loincloth,  langoU^  a t urban  or  hoad- 
ker chief,  rwntdl,  and  a piece  of  linen  covering  the  chest.  At 
marriages  they  wear  silk -bordered  wai  stole  ths.  Their  women  wear 
the  robe,  sddi.  The  men's  ornaments  are  small  silver  earrings  and 
the  women's  tin  rings  and  silver  bracelets.  Brass  noserings  and 
round  silver  anklets  are  used  only  by  the  rich.  Their  food  is  rice, 
millet^  Thdglif  and  bhddU;  the  flesh  of  sheep,  deer,  and  hens,  but 
never  of  bullocks  or  buffaloes.  Husbandry  is  their  chief  occupation. 
The  few  non-cultivators  graze  cattle  and  sell  grass  and  fuel,  and  their 
women  gather  chdi^oHj  Buchanania  latifoiia,  nuts.  Their  houses, 
which  they  share  with  their  cattle  and  change  once  every  three 
years,  are  generally  grass  huts  with  bamboo  partitions.  The  welK 
to-do  use  brass  vessels,  but  most  of  them  have  only  earthen  pots. 
They  keep  cows,  buffaloes,  sheep,  hens,  and  bullocks  for  sale. 
They  worship  Vdghdev  and  the  river  Narbada.  They  have  no 
priests.  Their  chief  festivals  are  the  thirtieth,  annavdsya,  of  Ashddh 
(July- August),  Shim^ga  or  Soli  (March -April),  and  DivdH  (October), 
when  they  eat  and  drink  freely  and  always  end  with  a dance* 
After  the  formal  demand,  mdgnij  the  betrothal  of  a girl  takes 
place  generally  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  she  is  married  about  a year 
later.  The  bride's  father  gets  £6  (Bs.  60),  besides  clothes  and 
ornaments  for  the  bride*  They  have  the  regular  Kunbi  marriage 
ceremonies,  tying  the  knot,  and  joining  hands  and  walking  round, 
chavri  hhawri.  There  is  no  officiating  priest.  They  burn  their  dead 
except  young  children  whom  they  hury.  With  the  deceased,  his 
clothes  and  ornaments  are  carried  to  the  burning  ground  where 
the  Mh^lr  takes  them  away*  The  deceased's  widow  follows  her 
husband's  corps©  as  far  as  the  village  limits.  As  on  marriage 
occasions,  caste  people  are  invited  and  liquor  drunk*  Though  they 
have  special  headmen,  mahdjans^  disputes  are  generally  settled  by 
some  old  men.  If  the  accused  is  found  guilty,  the  punishment  is 
generally  a fine  in  the  form  of  a compulsory  caste  entertainment, 

BaedAs  and  DorefiSj. living  in  the  hills  to  the  north-west  about 
Akr^ni  and  Dhedgaon,  are  despised  on  account  of  their  akill  in 


1 Rev.  Rec^  208  of  1828,  1281, 
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basket*w©aviag  and  cultivation.  Though"  they  are  generally  so 
classed^  the  Dorepig  do  not  call  themselveg  Bhilg.  A poor  timid 
race  they  are  very  scantily  clothed^  andj  avoiding  other  people, 
generally  build  a nest  of  huts  on  a rising  ground  about  two  miles 
from  the  main  village.  They  hold  in  point  of  respectability  a position 
between  the  Kunbi  and  the  ordinary  BhiL  With  no  attachment 
to  any  particular  place  they  move  from  one  village  to  another^ 
but  seldom  leave  the  district.  Such  skilful  cultivators  are  they 
that  the  village  headmen,  pdUls^  are  always  anxious  to  encourage 
them  to  settled 

Di.NacHiSj  or  DXnq  BhilSj  living  below  the  Sahyddris,  are  the 
most  uncivilised  of  all  the  wild  tribes,  stunted  in  body  by  their 
drunken  disaolute  life,  and  dulled  in  mind  by  hardships  and  bitter 
poverty.  They  are  very  dirty  feeders,  eating  monkeys,  rats,  and  all 
small  vermin,  not  to  mention  cattle  killed  by  tigers  or  themselves. 
Even  on  grand  occasions  their  dress  is  only  a loincloth,  langoH^  and 
a wisp  of  rag  round  the  head.  They  always  carry  materials  for 
producing  fire,  a flint  and  steel  and  some  silk  cotton  in  a small  gourd 
hung  round  the  waist  by  a strong  thin  cord.  They  have  a very  high 
idea  of  their  dignity  as  and  kith  and  kin.  flTie  Konkanig 

and  Vd,rlis  are  not  above  helping  about  camp  and  carrying  loads. 
But  the  Bhil  Rdj^s  never  condescend  to  such  work,  fit  only  for  their 
subjects,  and  when  they  are  not  resting  or  idling,  wander  about 
with  bows  and  arrows  in  search  of  such  small  game  as  peacocks  and 
hares.  Thoroughly  unwilling  tp  work  they  do  very  little  cultivation, 
and  live  on  the  share  they  take  of  the  harvests  of  their  so-called 
ryots  the  Konkanis  and  V^lie.  They  hold  the  tiger  sacred  and 
worship  Tdghdev.^ 

Besides  these  tribes,  which,  in  spite  of  their  differences,  are 
generally  included  under  the  term  Bhil,  there  are  three  mixed 
classes,  one  the  Bhildlas,  half-Bhils  and  half-Rajputs  or  Eunbis, 
and  two.  Tad  vis  and  Nirdhis,  half-Mnsalm^n  half-Bhil. 

BhilAlAs,  found  at  Dhauli,  Vaij^pnr,  and  Ohirmira,  and  north 
and  east  of  Elh^^ndesh,  in  Nim^  and  the  S^tpuda,  hills,  claim  to 
be  Tilole  Kunbis.  But,  as  their  name  shows,  they  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  partly  of  Bbil  descent.^  They  are  small,  sturdy, 
and  well- featured-  In  addition  to  the  loincloth,  langotij  for 
wearing  which  according  to  their  story  they  were  nicknamed 
Bhililas,  they  sometimes  wear  a waist  cloth  or  trousers,  and  always 
carry  a long  white  sheet  worn  as  an  outer  robe.  Their  turbans, 
triangular  in  form,  are  generally  worn  with  a point  in  front,  and 


J Rev.  Roc.  208  of  1828,  1269.  ^ Mr.  T.  B.  Pry,  Aast.  Conaorvator  of  Foreata, 

^ In  Central  India  the  are  half  Raj  puts.  The  chiefs  of  the  Bhils  in  the 

Viudhyan  mountainH  axe  ajraost  all  Bhil^IdLa.  Malcolm*a  Central  India,  II.  155.  The 
Rdja  of  Mdndhdta,  an  island  in  the  Narhada  about  aixty.-four  miles  no^h  of 
is  a Bhilila  chief  claimmg  deacent  from  a Chohin  Rajput  Ebarataing  who  ia  said 
to  have  taken  the  islatnd  from  a Bhil  chief  in  1 165-  The  Central  Province  EhiMlfts 
are  all  descended  from  alliancea  of  Rajputs  with  Bhils  and  take  the  name  of  th^ 
Rajput  clan  to  which  they  trace  their  origin.  Central  Province  Gazetteer,  258. 
Mr,  *r.  FoUen,  Assistant  Collector,  Khandesh,  believes  them  to  he  “the  descendants 
of  the  once  flourish cultivators  of  the  rich  Shtpuda  v alleys  who  in  some  way  got 
confounded  with  Bhila," 
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those  who  can  afford  it  wear  plain  silver  bracelets.  They  apeak 
Nimar  a mixture  of  Hindi  and  Marathi.  They  are  hard- 

working, but  judging  from  their  poverty,  unskilled  husbandmen.*- 
In  religion  they  are  Hindus,  but  are  not  particular  about  the 
presence  or  service  of  a Brahman.  They  name  their  own  children 
and  have  no  particular  birth  ceremonies.  They  celebrate  their 
marriages  at  eundo-wn,  one  of  the  caste  being  set  to  watch.  As  the 
sun  disappears  the  watchman  claps  hia  hands,  and  the  young  women 
of  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  families  fasten  the  bridegroom's 
waistcloth  to  the  bride's  gown,  lugda.  Presents  are  made  and  a 
feast  to  the  panch  follows.  The  wedding  costa  each  family  from 
£2  to  £5  (Bs.  20-Ra.  50).  They  have  no  headman.® 

MusalmAn  Bhii.3  are  of  two  classes,  Tadvis  and  Nirdhis, 
Tadvis  live  chiefly  in  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  Satpuda  hills 
from  Asirghad  to  Chopda,®  and  Nirdhis  along  the  base  of  the 
Satmala  range  in  the  J^mner  and  Pachora  3ub*divisions.  The 
Tad-vis  are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Bhil  women^  and  Musalmdn 
men,  and  to  date  from  the  Emperor  Aurangaeb's  reign  {1658-1707), 
In  appearance  tbey  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  when  well  fed,  grow 
into  fine  men.  Many  are  fairer  and  much  better  featured  than  pur© 
Bhils.  Tbey  wear  earrings  and  many  dress  like  ordinary  Hhandesh 
cultivators,  the  better -to -do  inclining  to  the  dress  of  the  MusalmAn 
sipdhi.  They  wear  the  sword  and  matchlock,  seldom  the  bow. 
Like  other  Khandesh  Musalmans  they  are  lazy  and  poverty-stricken, 
and  dislike  hard  work.  To  the  Musalm^n  fault  of  laziness  they  add 
the  vices  of  a quarrelsome  and  vindictive  temper,  and  a great 
fondness  for  liquor,®  They  make  good  soldiers  and  constables,  but 
are  poor  cultivators,  generally  li-ving  by  wood  and  grass  cutting. 
Their  women  and  girls  help  by  carrying  loads  of  wood  and  bamboos. 
Their  religions  beliefs,  as  well  as  their  manners  and  customs,  are 
like  those  of  other  Kh^desh  Musalmans.  At  the  same  time,  like 
other  Hindu  converts,  they  have  a deep  regard  for  certain  Hindu 
deities.  Among  these  the  Addvad  Tadvis  hold  in  reverence  M4nd,bai, 
a goddess  in  whose  honour  a sbriue  has  been  raised,  in  a deep 
gorge,  near  the  deserted  village  of  MdnApur,  about  five  miles 
from  Adgaon  in  Y£val.  The  Jcd^i  attends  their  weddings  which 
cost  from  £1  10^^.  to  £15  (Rs.  15 -Rs.  150).  The  village  moneylender 
freely  advances  them  funds  taking  payment  in  wood  or  money.  All 
are,  in  name,  subordinate  to  hereditary  chiefs,  such  as  Rahim  Kh4n  of 
Adgaon  the  head  of  the  Ad^vad  Tadvis,  Doula  of  Borekheda  the  head 


' In  fcKa  nativ®  states  on  the  north-west  houtidaiy  of  Kh^tndesh  they  are  an 
industrious  and  peaeeablo  raee,  and  are  the  principal  cultivators.  Mr.  Horat^e  Trii?. 
Sur.  Rep.  1S76-77.  ^ ^ 

® The  details  are,  to  the  bride’s  father,  turban  4«,,  shouldeioioth  1#.,  ring  tJ#.,  and 
feast  expenses  from  30a.  to  £4  10a.  (Rs.  15-Rh.  45);  to  the  bridegroom^  father, 
gown,  higdcL,  Sj.,  arailet  4h.,  necklace  clothes  £1,  and  food' expenses  from  3Cte.  to 
£4  10^,  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C-  S. 

® The  greater  number  inhabit  the  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  Satpuda  hills  in  Silvda, 
Addvad,  and  River.  Mr.  GibemOj  Collsctor,  in  Rev.  Bee.  20S  of 182S,  1256. 

* Though  they  own  that  they  were  formerly  Hindne,  they  do  not  acknowledge 
that  they  axe,  or  ever  were,  BIuIb.  Rev.  Rec.  208  of  1828,  1255. 

* The  late  Major  For^h  calls  them  Mnsalmin  Bhils  and  gives  them  a very  bad 

character.  Ind.  Ant.  lY.  338.  '' 
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of  the  Yaval  Tadvig^  and  Salabat-  Khan  the  head  of  the  Raver  Tadvia. 
These  chiefs^  called  hhan  sdliehs  not  ndihs  or  c^haudhris^  receive  from 
G-overnment  certain  allowances  as  hereditary  hill-keepers, 

They  settle  social  disputes  and  are  appealed  to  in  all  matters  of 
difficulty  by  the  Tadvis  of  their  own  snb-divieioD.  Though  a little 
more  civilised  than  the  Bhils,  the  Tadvis^  knowledge  of  IsUm  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  greater  number  do  not  even  know 
the  prayer  used  when  an  animal  is  slaughtered.  As  a class  they 
are  miserably  poor^  and  though  their  former  robbing  and  plundering 
raids  have  been  stopped,  they  are  still  rather  given  to  theft.^ 

Nirdhi  or  Nilde  Bhils,  the  second  Musalm^n-Bhil  tribe,  dwell 
along  the  base  of  the  S^tmalas  in  the  J^mner  and  Pdohora  sub- 
divisions. Distance  alone  prevents  their  intermarriage  with  the 
Tadvis,  for  their  creed  and  ideas  are  similar.  In  former  times  they 
were  much  dreaded.  During  seasons  of  revolt  the  most  atrocious 
acts  were  invariably  the  work  of  the  Nirdhis.® 

KonkaniSj  though  often  confounded  with  them,  hold  themselves 
separate  from,  and  superior  to,  Bhils.  Living  in  the  same  part 
of  the  country  as  the  G^vits,  they  rank  below  them,  and  unlike 
them,  have  no  special  dialect.  They  say  that  their  ancestors 
originally  came  from  the  Konkan,  and  this,  their  name  and  their 
appearance,  which  vei^  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Konkan 
Thdkurs,  bear  out.®  They  are  more  settled  than  the  Thakurs,  and 
unlike  them  commonly  use  the  plough.  They  do  not  often  take 
service  or  leave  their  villages,  and  many  of  them,  like  the  Gavits, 
are  village  headmen,  They  bury  their  dead,  and  in  their 

memory  raise  sqnar©  single-stone  pillars,  sometimes  as  much  as  eight 
feet  high.* 

There  are  very  few  R^mosis  in  the  district,  as  the  Bhisti  Kolis, 
in  addition  to  their  own  duties  as  water-bearers,  fishers,  and 
ferrymen,  take  the  R^mosis'  place  between  the  settled  and  nnsettled 
tribes. 

Particularly  numerous  in  the  east  and  south  of  the  district,  the 
Kolia  are  a fine  manly  class,  both  physically  aud  morally.  They 
generally  hold  the  inferior  oflUces  of  the  village  police,  such  as  those 
of  the  general  watchman,  jdglia^  gate  ward,  tardd^  sentry  of  the 
village  police  station,  talahda^  and  village  havilddr^  who  is  the 
head  of  the  village  police  under  the  headman,  pdHl^  in  whose 
absence  he  is  responsible  for  order.  Less  given  to  crime  than 
most  of  the  early  tribes,  they  are  fair  cultivators  and  often  great 
huntsmen,  as  skilful  in  wbod craft  as  the  Bhils,  and  far  cooler  and 
steadier!  On  account  of  their  smaller  number  and  less  troublesome 
character  they  do  not  attract  so  much  attention  as  the  Bhils.® 

K^nadi,s  are  a peculiar  race  of  drovers  who  sometimes  visit  the 
western  forests  of  Khandesh,  though  their  proper  pastures  are  in 
the  north-west  comer  of  the  Deccan.  They  appear  to  be  descended 


' Mr.  J,  Pollen,  C.S. 
^ Ind.  Ant.  III.  189. 

E 411—14 


^ Grahatn*fi  Bhil  Tribes,  Bom,  Oov.  Sel.  XXVI,  206. 

* Ind,  Ant.  IV,  335.  ® Ind.  Ant.  IV,  335. 
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from  DravidiaB  immigraniSj  but  bave  no  tradition  to  that  effect  and 
no  special  language.  More  civilised  and  respectable  than  moat 
wandering  herdsmen ^ they  differ  little  from  Mar4tha  husband meuj 
andj  in  parts  of  Nasikj  have  taken  entirely  to  agriculture.  They 
have  a peculiar  breed  of  black  and  white  cattloj  hathar^  which^ 
though  not  largOj  are  much  prized  for  their  strength  and  spirit. 
They  worship  Krishnaj  the  divine  herdsmaiij  and  take  good  care  of 
their  cattle.^ 

Gondsj  whose  head -quarters  are  in  the  Central  Provinces^ 
especially  at  Nagpur,  are  wandering  cowherds  found  chiefly  at  Chahs- 
gaon  in  the  south-west  of  the  district  and  a few  at  Bhusfi^vaL  They 
are  a martial  race  and  made  good  soldiers  under  the  Muealm^ii 
Nawd.bs  of  Niz^m  Haidarabad*  They  speak  Marathi,  at  least  out 
of  doors,  and  do  not  seem  to  keep  any  connection  with  Gondv^ua. 
They  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor,  and  do  not  take  food  cooked  by 
any  Hindus  but  BrMunans,  In  their  marriage  processions,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  ride  on  bullocks  instead  of  on  horses.  They 
worship  Ndr^yan  Mahddev,  Dhaub^i,  Dhanthakur,  Dhangopal,  and 
Bhavani-  In  inquiring  into  any  alleged  breach  of  caste  rules  they 
meet  together,  and  if  the  offence  is  proved,  the  guilty  party  has 
to  shave  his  beard  and  moustaches.  Hie  tongue  is  then  branded 
with  a red  hot  gold  bar,  and  upon  the  branded  part  they  compel 
him  to  lay  a basil  leaf  with  a little  earth  and  clarified  butter. 
After  going  through  this  ordeal  and  feasting  his  fellow  tribesmen, 
he  is  let  back  into  caste,® 

VanjXris,  numbering  36,572  souls  and  found  all  over  the  district, 
are  of  ten  sub-divisions,  Chdran  or  Gav^r,  M^thure,  Xiabh^e  or 
Liam^ne,  Lad,  Hhud^ne,  L^mghe,  Mehurune,  Bhushdre,  Asatkar, 
and  Ravgin,®  Of  these  the  Bhushaj*c,  Asatkar,  and  Ravgin  are  not 
found  in  Khandesh.  Of  the  others  Ch^rans  are  found  in  all  the 
eub-diviBions,Mdthurds  and  Labhands  in  Taloda  and  Nandurbdr,  L^ds 
in  Shirpur,  Dhulia,  and  Nan  durbar,  Khuddnas  in  Amain  ex,  Ldmghas 
in  Dhulia,  and  Mehurunds  in  Brandol  and  Jalgaon,  Though 
as  a class  robust  and  well  built,  the  several  sub-divisions  differ  in 
complexion,  the  Mdthuras  being  generally  fair,  the  Ldds,  Mehunmae, 
and  lidmghds  somewhat  duskier,  and  the  Chdrans  and  the  Labhdnas 
dark  and  martial-looking.  Ldds  and  Ldmghas  speak  fairly  correct 
Mardthi,  but  Ohdrans,  Labhdnds,  and  Mdthurds  nse  a rough 
peculiar  dialect  full  of  Hindi,  and,  in  some  cases,  Gujardti  forms. 
Those  who  have  settled,  or  are  settling,  as  husbandmen,  live  in  the 
ordinary  mud- walled  flat -roofed  houses.  Of  those  who  are  still 
carriers,  some  of  the  chief  men  have  good  brick-built  houses, 
while  the  poor  live  outside  of  villages  in  grass  huts  which  they 


' Ind.  Ant  IV,  335. 

* Mr.  J.  Pollen,  C.  S,  For  the  present  (1880)  these  Gonds  seem  to  have  left 
Chalisgaon^  Mr,  A.  F.  Woodbnm,  C.  S. 

^ VaujAri  means  a forest  wanderer  fro^m  iwtn  forest  and  cAow  to  wander ; Chiran 
comes  from  the  same  root ; GavAr  a cow -keeper  from  goM  a cow  ; Bhnshd^re  a grain 
carrier  from  bh'^a  chaff  j Babh^e  or  Lam^ne  a salt  carrier  from  Uivan  salt ; MAtnure 
fr(>m  Mathura  in  Upper  India  whence  they  oome  ; and  Mehurune  from  the  village  of 
Mehurune  near  Jalgaon, 
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take  with  them  from  place  to  place.* *  The  staple  articles  of  food 
are  wheat  and  the  two  millets.  Except  the  Mathur^s  and  Labbdn^s^ 
all  eat  flesh  and  drink  liquor.  The  L^d  women  dress  in  Maratha 
fashion ; Charan  women  wear  a ti^ht  trouser,  Ihengap  and  a robe, 
odm  or  pJhadk%  to  coTer  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  They  wear 
ivory  bracelets^  andj  like  the  M^thurds,  jingling  brass  anklet^ 
pdijans^  The  M^thure,  Labhano,  and  Charan  women  wear  their 
robe  draped  over  a peg  set  on  the  top  of  their  heads.  Among  the 
Mathur^s  and  Lab  lianas,  this  peg  is  made  of  cloth  and  is  two  inches 
long,  while  the  Ch^ran^s  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  Long  and  is  made 
of  wood,^ 

Alike  in  temper,  brave,  proud,  spiteful,  and  touchy,  the  Mathnre 
Labhdne  and  Chdran  Van  jar  is  differ  widely  in  the  matter  of  clean- 
liness, the  Mathuras  being  very  neat  and  careful  to  wash  daily,  while 
the  Labhan^  and  Oharans  do  not  bathe  for  months  at  a time. 
Though  generally  peaceful  and  well  behaved,  the  wandering  Vanjaris 
are  under  police  surveillance.  Their  carrying  trade,  noticed  by 
almost  all  European  travellers  of  the  last  three  centuries,^  has  greatly 
suffered  since  the  opening  of  tiart  roads  and  railways.  They  used  to 
carry  their  wares  on  pack  bullocks,  moving,  sometimes  in  bands  or 
armies  100,000  strong,  to  Surat,  Navsdri,  and  Kalyan,  on  the  west, 
and  Nimdr,  Nagpur,  and  Jabalpur,  to  the  north  laud  east.  From  the 
inland  districts  they  used  chiefly  to  carry  wheat,  and  from  the 
Konkan,  salt,  dates,  dry  cocoa  kernels,  and  betel  nuts.  Though  the 
greater  number  are  now  settled  as  husbandmen,  a few  find  a living 
by  driving  carte,  spinning  coarse  hemp,  tdg^  selling  grass  and  fuel, 
and  working  as  labourers,  Except  the  poorest  who  sell  wood  and 
grass,  their  women  work  only  at  home  and  in  the  dairy.  They 
mostly  worship  Baldji  or  Khandoba,  Their  priests  are  Brdhmans- 
They  keep  all  the  ordinary  Hindu  holidays,  but  especially  GoJcai 
Ashtamij  8th  Shrdvan  va2lya  (August  - September),  in  honour  of 
Kri Shuar’s  birthday.  Though  some  sub-divisions  eat  with  each 
other,  intermarriage  is,  as  a rule,  forbidden.  L^ds,  Khud^n^s, 
and  Mehurunds  dine  together  but  not  with  Labhanas  and  Oharans, 
though  these  eat  out  of  their  bands  and  can  give  them  water, 
Ldds,  KhudanaSj  and  Mehurnnds  do  not  eat  with  Ldmghas,  and 
lidmghds  have  an  equal  objection  to  eat  with  them.  Mdthuras  eat. 
food  cooked  by  members  of  their  own  tribe  only,  and  some  ar© 
believed,  like  the  Purabids,  to  refuse  to  eat  food  cooked  even  by 
their  own  tribesmen.  At  the  same  time  they  eat  food  cooked  by  their 
women,  who  are  privileged  to  eat  with  all  Van  jari  sub -divisions. 

Every  settlement  of  Vanjaiia  has  its  hereditary  headman,  ndih^ 
He  is  bound  to  help  the  rest  in  time  of  need,  and  to  be  their 
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* These  ^ass  huts  are  always  moved  aJter  a death-  At  first  an  opening  is  made  in 

the  hack  of  the  hut  and  no  one  enters  it  hy  the  ordinary  door,  as  the  door  is  believed 
to  have  been  polluted  by  the  passage  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  Afterwards  the  hut 
is  pulled  down  and  set  up  at  a little  distance,  ® See' below,  p.  110. 

* In  IfiSS,  under  the  name  Venefars,  they  are  noticed  by  Mandelslo  as  huwng 
wheat  and  rice  offered  for  sale  in  the  Deccan  towns  once  a week,  and  carrying  them 
to  Hindustan  in  caravans  of  five  or  six  and  sometimes  nine  or  ten  thousand  animals. 
With  them  went  their  females,  especially  their  wives  who  knew  so  well  how  to  wield 
the  bow  that  the  Kajputs  dared  not  attack  them,  Maudelslo  in  Harris,  130* 
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repreaentativa  and  arbitrator  in  ca.at©  disputes  i to  accommodate 
all  guests  coming  to  hia  encampmentj  tdnda ; and  to  direct  the 
movomenta  of  the  caravan  when  travellmg.  If  the  old  family  has  no 
rej>resentativ0j  a fresh  man  of  some  rich  and  good  family  is  chosen 
naih.  On  election  he  is  presented  with  a turban  and  clothes  in 
token  of  allegiance.  At  every  council  meeting,  the  nadk  is  president 
with  ten  or  twelve  adult  males  as  members.  Witnesses  come  in 
regular  order  and  give  their  evidence  one  after  another.  Once  they 
have  sat,  the  jpanch  never  rise  without  coining  to  a final  decision, 
even  if  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  regular  work. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Vanjaris  will,  in  time,  merge  in 
the  general  mass  of  cultivators.  . Already  one  of  them  is  a village 
headman  in  Jdmner,  They  eat,  if  they  do  not  marry,  with  Kunhis,  and 
even  Chdran  women  are  already,  in  some  rare  instances,  beginning 
to  lay  aside  their  pictuTesque  dress  and  assume  the  ordinary  Knnbi 
robe.  Careful  in  matters  of  accounts,  of  simple  habits,  and  of  a 
saving  disposition,  they  promise  to  become  a wealthy  class  of 
cultivators,  and  when  they  lose  their  strange  beliefs  about  witchcraft 
and  death,  they  will  prove  a tractable  and  useful  tenantry. 

Among  wandering  Vauj^tris,  children  are  often  born  away  from 
villages,  and  in  the  absence  of  midwives,  women  attend  women  and 
no  ceremonies  are  performed.  Afterwards,  when  the  caravan,  td/fida^ 
meets  a Brdliman,  a council  is  called.  The  time  of  the  child's  birth  is 
explained  to  the  Brahman  and  he  fixes  the  name,  the  father  paying 
him  2s.  (Re,  1)  and  the  committee  ^ving  him  (4  annas)^  or  some 
other  present.  Among  settled  families,  when  a.  child  is  bom,  they 
beat  drams,  fire  guns,  and  distribute  sugar  among  relations,  friends, 
Bhats,  and  priests.  On  the  fifth  day  women  worship  Sati  and  are 
given  a few  grains  and  some  pulse  and  flowers. 

Among  Charans  Mathurae  and  Labh^nas  who  are  of  Upper 
Indian  origin,  girls  remain  unmarried  to  twenty  and  thirty;  but 
among  Deccan  Vanj^ris  the  marriageable  limit  is  for  girls  from 
ten  to  twelve  and  for  boys  from  twelve  to  twenty.  On  marriage 
occasions,  two  days  before  the  ceremony,  the  boy  and  girl  are 
rubbed  with  turmeric.  On  the  marriage  day,  with  music  playing, 
they  are  seated  aide  by  side,  on  low  wooden  stools,  the  giil  on 
the  boy's  left,  and  the  hems  of  their  garments  are  tied.  The 
priest  repeats  verses,  and  the  women  of  both  houses  eing  songs 
and  sprinkle  handfuls  of  millet,  jvoH,  on  the  couplers  heads,  the 
ceremony  closing  with  the  interchange  of  clothes.  On  the  morning 
of  the  second  day  the  boy  annd  the  girl  are  bathed  together,  the 
women  standing  round  them  singing  songs  while  the  boy  and  girl 
splash  water  over  each  other.  After  this  the  fathers  interchange 
presents  of  turbans  and  waist  cloths.  On  the  third  day  there  is 
great  feasting,  and  if  the  priest  is  present,  he  is  pelted  with  onions 
and  shells,  havdw^  Another  feast  closes  th©  ceremony*  The  boy's 
father  returns  to  his  village  taking  with  him  the  girl  and  her  sister* 
They  stay  for  a day  or  two  and  are  then  sent  for  by  their  fo^ther, 
with  whom  the  bride  lives  till  she  comes  of  age*  Except  Mathnras 
and  Labhdnds  all  allow  widow  marriage. 

When  a Tanjdri  dies,  a white  cloth  is  spread  on  a bamboo  bier. 
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and  the  body  ia  tarought  from  the  houae  and  laid  on  itj  and 
except  that  the  bead  is  left  bare,  it  is  covered  with  a white  sheet 
tied  with  string-  in  five  places  from  the  neck  downwards* 
Red  powder^  guldl^  is  sprinkled  over  the  body,  and,  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  relations,  it  is  carried  to  the  bank  of  the 
nearest  stream  and  burnt  without  religious  rites.^  On  the  third  day, 
the  four  pall-bearers  are  giv^en  a dinner  of  rice  and  milk,  a ceremony 
is  performed,  and  a feast  is  held  costing  about  1 Os*  (Rs*  5) , For  nine 
days  after  death  the  nearest  relations  are  cousidered  impure  and 
are  not  allowed  to  mix  with  other  people*  On  the  tenth  day  they 
bathe  and  give  a caste  feast  with  flesh  and  liquor*  In  the  first 
Mdgh  (March)  or  Yaishdkh  (May),  after  the  death,  a caste  feast 
is  usually,  but  not  always,  given*  Except  that  instead  of 

guldl  is  sprinkled  on  the  body,  the  funeral  of  a woman  is  the  same  as 
the  funeral  of  a man*  When  a child  dies,  the  body  is  wrapped  in  a 
clean  white  cloth,  and  carried  by  the  father  in  his  arms  and  buried* 

The  available  details  of  Vanjdri  divisions  may  be  thus  summed 
up.  Charan  Vanjaris,  about  one-half  (18,000)  of  the  whole  Vanjari 
population,  and  in  mauy  ways  the  most  peculiar  and  interesting 
of  the  ten  tribes,  are  found  all  over  the  district,  especially  in  parts 
of  Raver,  Sdv da,  Jdmner,  Shirpnr,  Chopda,  and  Naslrabad,  They 
claim  to  be  Rajputs  and  are  divided  into  Povars,  Chavhdns, 
Rdthods,  and  Jadhavs,  who  eat  together  and  intermarry.  Those 
found  in  Sdvda  and  Ohopda,  along  the  base  of  the  Sdtpudds, 
belong  to  the  Chavhdn,  Rdthod,  and  Povar  clans.  The  Chavhdns  have 
six  sub-divisions,  Paltya,  Rorch,  Lovna,  Banod,  Alodh,  and  Sapdvat, 
all  found  in  Ehandesh.  The  Rdthoda  have  eight  sub-divisions,  of 
which  six,  Bukia,  ICilut,  Muna,  Vat,  Vartia,  and  Turi  are  found  in 
Rhdndesh.  And  the  Povdrs  have  twelve,  of  which  seven,  Gruramn, 
Lionsdvadj  Yishravat,  Am  got,  Yahiot,  Jdrdbola,  and  Yinjarvat, 
are  found  in  Khdndesh*  These  intermarry  and  eat  together,  though, 
as  among  Rajputs,  no  marriage  in  the  same  clan  is  allowed,  that 
is  a ' Rdthod  may  marry  a Chavhdn  or  a Povdr,  but  may  not  marry 
a Rdthod* 

Chdran  Yanjdris  may,  for  convenience,  be  divided  into  those  who 
keep  to  their  old  trade  of  carriers,  and  those  who  have  begun  to 
settle  as  husbandmen.  In  appearance  they  are  strong,  well  made, 
and  good-looking.  The  men  take  a special  pride  in  their  looks, 
and  generally  carry  a small  comb  and  looking  glass  in  the  folds 
of  their  white  turbans.  They  wear  the  hair  long,  and  are  fairer- 
skinned  than  the  Bhil  or  the  ordinary  Xnnbi*  They  have,  as  a rule, 
regular  and  white  teeth,  full  lips,  large  eyes,  fair  hair  between 
brown  and  yellow,  straight  noses,  and  a bright  wide-awake  look* 
Their  women,  though  some  are  pretty  enough,  are  by  no  means 
cleanly*  They  never  bathe  more  than  once  a week,  and  their 
oiled  and  plaited  hair  is  constantly  filled  with  dirt  and  dust,  while 
the  tiers  of  bracelets  and  anklets  keep  them  from  cleaning  their 
limbs.  Their  petticoats  are  seldom  washed  and  look  much  like  a 
well-worn  quilt. 


> Among  Chi^rauB  the  body  ie  burnt  or  buried  with  the  fayce  down. 
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Chd^ran  Vanj^ids  speak  wbat  is  locally  known  as  Vanjdri  bdt^  a 
mixture  of  Marathi  and  Hindi.  Jealous  to  a degree^  passionate  and 
heads trongj  they  are  a light-hearted  race^  simple-minded  and 
easily  managed*  They  obey  their  chief  like  children.  Extremely 
credulous  and  superstitious^  the^  believe  that  all  misfortunes^  even 
the  slightest,  are  the  work  of  witches.  They  are  fond  of  dancing 
and  singing  and  have  many  peculiar  war  dances.  They  like  nothing 
better  than  listening  to  songs  and  music,  and  their  women,  at  times, 
join  with  the  men  in  a wild  whirling  dance.  As  a rule  they  are 
not  much  given  to  lying  and  have  good  memories.  They  tell  a story 
naturally  and  well,  giving  the  minutest  detail.  Though  fond  of 
liquor  they  seldom  drink  to  excess.  Like  Kunbis  they  spend  large 
sums  OB  marriages  and  other  festivals.  But  especially  in  AmaJner 
and  Erandol,  they  have,  as  a rule,  a name  for  being  greedy  and  fond 
of  driving  hard  bargains. 

Except  that  they  wear  the  long-pointed  Hindustani  shoe  and 
a white  turban  set  jauntily  a little  on  one  side  and  generally 
fastened  with  a strip  of  red  cloth  wound  across  it,  and  that  they 
are  very  fond  of  ornaments,  the  Naiks  wearing  bracelets,  gold 
chains,  earrings,  armlets,  and  finger  rings,  the  men^s  dress  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  most  lower  class  Hindus,  The  women'^s  tight- 
fitting  bodice  and  long  full  petticoat,  their  silver  ornaments  plaited 
into  the  hair  and  falling  over  the  cheek,  their  huge  silver  anklets 
with  jangling  bells,  and  the  tiers  of  brass  and  ivory  bracelets 
stretching  from  the  wrist  almost  to  the  arm -pit,  are  strange  in  a 
Mardtha  country.  But  more  strange  than  their  ornaments  is  the 
fashion  among  married  and  un widowed  women  of  drawing  their 
shoulder  robe  over  the  point  of  a narrow  stick  about  eight  inches 
long,  cup- shaped  where  it  rests  on  the  head  and  narrow  at  the  point, 
standing,  like  a huge  comb,  from  the  knot  of  hair  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  The  rank  of  the  woman  is  said  to  be  shewn  by  the  angle  at 
which  she  wears  thick  stick. 

Pack-carrying  Chiracs  buy  cattle  in  Malwa  and  take  them  to 
sell  in  Poona  and  Sdt^a,  They  stay  there  during  the  rains,  and 
about  October,  move  to  M^lwa,  where  they  buy  cattle  and  load  their 
bullocks  chiefly  with  wheat.  This  they  carry^  to  the  Deccan  where 
they  sell  it  and  such  cattle  as  they  have  for  sale.  Then  they  go  to 
the  coast  and  bring  back  loads  of  salt.  They  move  with  ponies, 
bullocks,  cows,  and  dogs,  the  whole  procession  being  called  a tdnda. 
They  occasionally  halt  at  one  or  two  places  when  travelling  with 
loaded  cattle.  In  the  rainy  season  they  build  huts, 
encamping  on  some  dry  spot  where  there  is  good  grazing*  They 
have  great  skill  in  driving  cattle,  four  men  managing  a hundred 
bullocks.  They  say  that  by  their  shouts  they  can  make  the  bullocks 
change  and  overrun  a tiger  or  a small  body  of  men.  When  they 
halt  they  surround  their  camp  with  a pile  of  sacks,  musket-proof  and 
too  high  for  a horse  to  jump*  Of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  decay 
of  the  carrying  trade  under  cart  and  railway  competition,  many 
Ch^ran  Vanjd-ns  have  taken  to  husbandry*  They  make  excellent 
cultivators.  They  clear  brushwood  in  a wonderfully  short  time,  bum 
the  uaoless  wood  as  manure,  use  powerful  ploughs,  and  thoroughly 
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break  the  soil.  Many  are  rich  and  till  large  tracts  of  land  notably 
in  R^verj  Jdmnerj  diopda^  and  Sbirpur,  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  during  the  rains  they  always  tilled  a little  whenever  their 
encampment  happened  to  be  near  waste  land*  They  thus  took  to 
husbandry  naturally,  though  they  felt  it  somewhat  degrading, 
having  always  considered  themselves  above  manual  labour.  By 
degrees  their  chiefs  found  that  tillage  paid  better  than  cattle- 
dealing  and  grain -carrying,  and  began  to  settle  as  landholders.  Some 
villages  in  Raver,  Savda,  and  Sliirpur,  are  almost  entirely  peopled 
by  ChArans. 

The  marrying  age  depends  on  the  parents^  means.  In  a rich 
family  the  eons  are  married  between  twelve  and  fifteen  and  the 
daughters  between  ten  and  .fifteen.^  Among  the  poor,  girls  sometimes 
remain  unmarried  till  thirty  and  boys  till  forty.  When  a man  can  afford 
to  pay  for  his  son's  marriage,  his  nearest  relations  find  him  a wife. 
Then  betrothal,  magni,  follows  j the  boy's  father  and  other  relations 
going  on  ponies  and  bullocks  to  the  girl's  house,  On  arrival  tho 
girl's  father  comes  to  meet  them,  and  embracing  the  boy's  father, 
leads  him  into  his  house  and  seats  him  on  a blanket  or  carpet.  The 
only  ceremonies  are  the  promise  of  the  father  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  tho  distribution  of  molasses,  betel,  and  liquor  to 
the  whole  encampment,  ta/nda^  The  betrothal  is  witnessed  by  tho 
caste  committee.  The  fathers  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  share  tho 
betrothal  expenses,  which  generally  amount  to  £5(Rs.  50),  In  the 
Chopda  and  S^vda  Sdtpudds  the  fixed  price  of  a wife  is  £12  10^. 
(Rs.  125),  and  the  bridegroom  may  give  more  but  not  less. 
Betrothal  is  binding  on  both  parties.  The  marriage  may  take  place  a 
month  after  the  betrothal,  but  for  want  of  money,  it  is  often  delayed 
for  years.  The  bride’s  father  is  expected  to  give  her  enough 
clothes  and  ornaments  to  last  her  for  life.  For  the  marriage, 
the  boy  and  his  father,  with  relations  and  friends,  start  for  the 
girl's  village,  riding  on  ponies  or  walking,  for  carts  are  forbidden. 
On  arrival  they  are  given  separate  lodgings,  with,  in  front  of  them, 
a booth  covered  with  mango  and  nimh  boughs.  Marriages  take 
place  at  or  near  midnight.  The  ceremony  is  simple.  The  presence 
of  a Brdhman,  usually  the  astrologer  or  the  hereditary  priest  of  tho 
nearost  village,  is  essential.  ^Two  Acacia  catechu,  hher^  posts  are 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  at  each  comer  of  a square  nine  earthen 
pots  are  piled  one  on  the  other.  The  nine  pots  probably  represent 
the  nine  planets,  'rhavagraJia,  Near  the  posts  sit  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  who,  just  before,  have  been  rubbed  with  turmeric  and 
bathed-  Then  the  Brahman  worships  Ganpati,  joins  the  hands  of 
the  pair,  and  ties  the  knot,  in  the  same  way  as  at  a Kunbi  wedding, 
except  that  a rupee,  given  by  tho  bride's  father,  is  tied  to  the  knot. 
Then,  between  the  posts,  the  Br^man  lights  the  sacred  fire,  and 
muttering  some  sacred  verses,  ma/ntriiBi  leads  the  pair  seven  times 
round  the  fire  from  right  to  left.  This  ends  the  nuptial  ceremonies, 
the  Brahman  being  paid  2^*  &d,  (Es.  li).  A feast  to  the  whole 
encampment,  tanda^  with  plenty  of  liquor,  follows,  and  the 
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bridegroom  goes  with  the  bride  to  her  father's  house  and  stays  thei'8 
from  two  months  to  a year. 

Widow  marriage  is  allowed  and  practisedj  their  rule  being  that^  if 
they  can  help  itj  no  woman  should  leave  a family  into  which  she  has 
married.  When  a woman  becomes  a widow  her  husband's  younger 
brother  takes  her  to  wife.  The  caste  council  meets  and  the  fact  is 
noted,  but  no  ceremonies  are  necessary.  If  the  younger  brother  is 
dead,  or  refuses  to  take  her,  the  n6:st  nearest  male  relative  is  called 
on  to  marry  her.  They  acknowledge  all  Hindu  gods  and  believe  in 
witchcraft.  They  have  no  regular  priests,  but  they  respect  and  consult 
Bhagats,  and  employ  Br^lhmans  to  conduct  their  religious  ceremonies, 
Though,  as  a class,  they  have  suffered  from  the  decay  of  their  calling 
as  carriers,  many  of  them  are  prosperous  traders.  Some  of  the  leaders 
have  been  most  successful  in  dealing  in  cattle,  trading  in  grain,  and 
carrying.  The  poorer  families,  when  their  field  work  is  over,  bring 
wood  and  bamboos  from  the  hills. 

liXns,  who  probably  came  up  the  T^pti  from  south  Grujar^t,  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  Nandurb^r,  Dhulia,  and  Shirpur.^  Like 
Kunbis  in  appearance,  they  speak  Mard^thi  and  dress  in  Marathi 
fashion.  Mild  in  disposition,  they  are  mostly  husbandmen  and  cart 
drivers,  and  a few  have,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  taken  to  selling  dried 
fish.  Though  none  do  so  in  Khandesh,  many  L4d8  hold  p^tilships 
in  the  Deccan,  They  worship  all  Hindu  gods,  but  especially 
Kbandoba  in  whose  honour  a Gondhal  dance  is  often  performed  in 
discharge  of  a vow  or  after  the  completion  of  a marriage.  On  the  day 
after  Soli  they  carry  in  procession  the  descendant  of  a L4d  warrior  who 
fell  in  battle.  The  ceremony  is  called  the  warrior,  ijir,  procession.  They 
keep  the  ordinary  Mardrthi  fasts,  and  respect  Br^mana  calling  them 
on  marriage  occasions.  Their  religions  teachers  are  Gos^vis.  They 
marry  only  among  the  ms  elves  and  have  a rule  against  the  intermarriage 
of  two  families  who  have  the  same  surname.  Their  girls  must  be 
married  before  they  reach  womanhood  or  they  are  put  out  of  caste. 
On  the  wedding  day,  two  married  couples,  one  for  each  party,  have  to 
fast  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  cook  four  pounds  of  rice  and  three 
of  split  gram  with  molasses  and  clarified  butter.  While  cooking, 
they  cover  their  faces  with  a cloth,  as  the  touch  of  steam  from  this 
dish  is  thought  to  bode  bad  fortune  to  the  couple.  When  cooked,  the 
dish  is  eaten  by  the  men  of  the  party,  and  anything  that  remains 
must  either  be  eaten  by  cows  or  thrown  into  a river.  To  allow  a 
stranger,  or  the  son  of  a slave,  to  share,  is  a great  sin  bringing  a 
heavy  curse  on  the  family.  This  is  called  the  worship  to  Vadhi  Dai  vat 
or  the  god  of  increase.  If  Vddhi  Damat  is  not  worshipped,  the 
wedded  pair  are  looked  down  on  by  the  whole  community.  Widow 
marriage  in  the  Gandharva  form  is  allowed.®  After  death,  mourning 
goes  oil  for  ten  days  and  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed  ou  the 
eleventh  or  thirteenth.  The  authority  of  their  headman  who  lives 


^ There  is  a.  local  tradition  that  they  cam©  to  KhdndeBh  from  the  aouthom 
Sahyidris,  B^leghAt,  abont  300  years  ago  partly  for  trade,  partly  to  escape  a famine. 
But  like  the  Lid  and  L&deakka  V^nie  and  JLM  Koahtie,  their  name  points  to  Lit  or 
Iiir  Besh,  See  above,  p.  57-  ^ See  above,  p,  72^ 
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in  the  Baleghdt  in  the  Nizdm's  dominions  to  th©  aonth-east 

of  Ahmednagarj  ia  merely  nominal^  his  power  being  chiefly 
recognised  by  the  payments  made  to  him  or  his  agents  by  the 
caste*  Social  disputes  are  settled  by  the  majority  of  votes  at  a 
meeting  of  adult  male  members* 

Labh^ne  and  M^thure  VanjariSj  foilnd  in  Taloda  and  Nandurb^r> 
have  com©  from  Upper  India.  They  are  generally  fair  and  stoutj 
speak  a peculiar  dialecti  and  do  not  eat  animal  food.  Their  hearths 
are  mere  heaps  of  cowdung  cakes  or  other  fuel.  While  at  their 
meals  they  are  very  careful  to  keep  fire  burning  in  their  hearths^  and 
eat  nc  more  if j by  any  chanc©,  the  fire  goes  out.  They  eat  with  no 
other  tribe  of  Yanjd^ris,  Both  Mdthur^s  and  Labh^n^  wear  the  sacred 
thread,  worship  and  celebrate  Krishna^s  birthday,  the  Gohal 

Ashtami  holiday^  with  great  rejoicings  and  public  dinners-  Their 
priests  are  Brdhmans  and  thair  religious  teachers  Vairdgis.  Their 
widows  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  but  though  their  bracelets, 
chuddsy  are  broken,  their  heads  are  not  shaved.  For  nearly  a year 
after  her  husband's  death,  the  Mdthure  widow,  before  the  evening 
meab  with  her  dish  in  front  of  her,  mourns  the  loss  of  her  husband 
for  about  an  hour. 

Ldmghds  living  in  Dhulia,  Khuddnds  in  Amalner,  and  Mehurunds 
in  Erandol  and  Jalgaon,  are  like  one  another  in  many  respects.  Like 
Ldds  they  all  marry  their  widows  in  Gandharva  form.  The  widow^s 
father  formerly  took  from  £4  to  £6  (Rs.  40 -Bs.  60),  but  of  late  he 
has  raised  his  demand  to  from  £10  to  £20  (Rs.  100 -Rs,  200), 
Except  at  the  Gondhal  festival  in  honour  of  Khan  dob  a,  they  never 
eat  meat.  Their  religious  guides  are  Gos4vis  or  Mdnbh^vs,  They 
all  mourn  for  ten  days  after  a death,  and  perform  funeral 
ceremonies  on  th©  eleventh,  Khudd^nds  and  Mehurunds  din©  with 
one  another,  but  not  with  Ldmgbds, 

P^EUHis,  a low  wandering  tribe,  commonly  hunters  and  snarers, 
are  found  all  over  Blhdndesh,  especially  in  the  Amalner  and  Erandol 
sub-divisions.  They  are  of  two  classes,  Pdrdhis  proper  and  Phds 
PArdhis.  Pdrdhis  proper,  known  as  Gujardti  and  Mardthi  PdrdhiB, 
are  found  in  most  large  villages-  Though  some  are  still  fond  of 
hunting  and  poaching  and  have  not  got  rid  of  their  turn  for  thieving, 
many  hay©  taken  to  labour,  some  fretting  stones  for  grinding  grain, 
and  some,  especially  in  Amalner,  proving  successful  cultivators. 
Others  act  as  village  watchmen,  jdgUd^^  especially  in  Jdmner, 
Amalner,  and  Erandol,  The  Phds  Pdrdhi,  a wandering  hunter,  is 
nearly  always  ragged  and  dirty,  walking  with  a sneaking  gait.  H© 
wanders  all  over  the  district,  begs,  and  eats  whatever  he  can  find. 
He  will  eat  food  cooked  by  a P^rdbi  proper,  though  th©  latter  will 
not  eat  with  him.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  in  bands  of  one, 
and  sometimes  of  five  or  six  families,  Th©  man  with  the  nets  and 
baskets  is  followed  by  th©  women  carrying  the  rope  and  wood  of  th© 
cots  and  the  bamboo  framework  of  the  mat -huts,  and  the  cMldren  with 
earthenware  pots  and  pans  or  a brass  drinking  pot.  Occasionally  there 
is  a bullock,  or  more  often  a buffalo,  loaded  with  tattered  bl^kets, 
baskets,  bamboo  sticks,  and  extra  nets  and  mats.  Though  they 
sometimes  fret  millstones,  their  usual  calling  is  to  catch  pig  and 
B 411— 15 
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deer  by  meaiia  of  a looped  rope  fastened  with,  punning  nooses  of 
gut.  This  they  lay  along  the  ground,  fastened  with  pegSj  and  then 
drive  the  animals  towards  it.  Their  plan  for  catching  qnaila  and 
partridges  is  much  the  same  on  a siualler  scale.  After  imitating  the 
call  of  partridgesj  they  place  on  the  ground  a rack-like  bamboo 
raQ  about  four  inches  high.  This  rail,  or  frame,  has  upright  pieces 
of  bamboo  fastened  in  it,  about  four  inches  apart,  like  a paling. 
Between  the  pales  is  a rumimg  noose  of  horse  hair.  In  trying  to  pass 
between  the  pales  the  bird  is  caught  in  the  noose  by  the  head, 
neck,  or  foot.  Another  plan  is  to  throw  the  net  over  a hedge,  a 
tree,  or  a well,  and  snare  all  beneath  it, 

Vadars,  a wandering  tribe  from  the  south  Deccan,  are  found 
chiefly  in  Ch^lisgaon,  Draiidol,  and  the  central  sub-divisions.  They 
are  divided  into  Bhoj^s,  Bhendis,  Marnis,  and  Kalis, ^ The  last 
three  divisions  eat  together  and  intermarry.  Strong,  dark,  and 
with  regular  features,  their  home  tongue  is  Telagn,  and  they  live 
generally  in  cane  huts  in  the  outskirts  of  villages.  Their  dress  is 
like  that  of  low  caste  Hindus,  their  women  wearing  a robe  with  no 
bodice,  and  round  their  wrists  brass  or  silver  bangles.  They 
eat  millet,  vegetables,  fish,  fowls,  goats,  and  rats,  and  drink  liquor. 
Hardworking,  thrifty,  and  hospitable,  they  sell  charcoal  and 
cement,  prepare  the  comb  which  Koshtis  and  S^lis  use  to  separate 
the  threads  in  weaving,  cut  stones,  do  earth  work,  drive  carts,  kill 
rats,  and  beg.  They  worship  all  Hindu  deities.  They  use  Br^mans 
as  priests  and  consult  them  as  to  their  children's  names.  They 
have  certain  social  ceremonies  at  betrothal,  puberty,  and  marriage. 
They  choose  a headman,  obey  him  in  all  social  matters,  and  leave 
him  to  settle  social  disputes.  None  of  their  children  go  to  school, 
and  none  of  them  have  risen  to  wealth  or  position, 

Xieath.01*  "Workers  are  of  three  main  diviaions,  Dohoris, 
Ch^mbh^rs,  and  Mochis,  with  a total  strength  of  13,875  souls, 
DohoeiSj  found  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  but  chiefly  in  Dhulia, 
Pd^rola,  Dharangaon,  Amalner,  Shdh^da,  and  Talc  da,  include  four 
suh -divisions,  Mar^tha,  Jdtuva,  JdBgada,  and  Ahirvdir,  who  neither 
marry  nor  eat  together-  Among  them  the  Mar^tha  Dohoris  hold 
a specially  high  place.  The  Jdtuvas,  J^ngad^ls,  and  Ahirvd^rs  appear 
to  be  foreign  immigrants,  ^ardeshiSf  and  there  is  a tradition  that 
they  came  from  Bundelkhand,  The  Ahirv^rs  make  leather  jars 
for  clarified  butter,  and  cobble  old  shoes*  Mochis  make  all  kinds 
of  shoes,  boots,  and  other  leather  articles,  ChXmbhAes  have 
eight  sub-divisiona,  Mar^tha,  Kdtbi,  Mdrvddi,  Furbhai,  D^bhuli, 
Mn Salmon,  Mdng,  and  Pardeshi,  The  Mardth^s  are  of  two  classes, 
Dakhanis  and  jSar^lbhaktas,  of  whom  the  latter  hold  a specially 
high  place.  The  village  Ch^mbhdrs  prepare  native  shoes  and 
the  leather  water  bag,  mot.  Though  at  present  the  Dohoris  and 
Ch^mbbdrs  prepare  sldns  as  well  as  sew  leather,  the  Ohd^mbhdrs 
declare  that  fifty  years  ago  they  used  only  to  sew  shoes  from  skins 
prepared  by  Dohoris.  They  chiefly  worship  Mand.i  and  call  their 

' AcportJing  toother  3^counts,  Vadars  are  of  four  diviaions,  Vadara  proper  mclnding 
Bhendia,  BhojAa,  HaUa,  and  Manus  ; GAdis  Or  well  builders  ; JAiis  or  mill  makers  ; 
and  Mitie  or  well  diggers. 
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priest  Bhdt-  This  BMt  is  a Ohd^mbhdr  and  eats  with  them 
thoiigb  they  do  not  eat  with  him.  His  part  in  the  maixiag© 
ceremonies  is  to  beat  the  drum  and  repeat  holy  verses,  and  he  is 
generally  paid  5s.  (Rs.  2 as,  8)  for  his  services.  Marriage  customs 
among  Ch^mbhdrs  and  Dohoris  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Generally 
no  Brahman  attends,  but  village  Brabrnans,  astrologers,  and  beggar 
Brahmans  help  the  Chdmbhar  by  fixing  the  marriage  day  and 
telling  the  hour.  Though  they  deny  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Briihman  receives  some  pay  for  bis  services,  and  in 
out-of-the-way  villages,  it  is  probable  that  the  Brahman  would,  for 
a consideration,  attend  a Ch^mbh^r^s  wedding.  The  marriage 
ceremony  usually  takes  place  in  the  morning.  The  husband  of  the 
bridegroom^s  sister,  or  his  paternal  uncle,  acts  as  bestman,  and 
takes  a leading  part  in  the  ceremomes.  When  he,  as  he  usually 
does,  has  tied  the  knot,  the  married  pair  rise  and  walk  seven  times 
round  a post,  usually  of  Boswellia  thurifera,  salai^  wood,  set  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  marriag©  shed  and  surrounded  with  twenty-on© 
earthen  pots,  mathds,  A son‘*s  marriage  costs  about  £10  and  a 
daughter's  nothing.  They  bury  the  unmarried,  bum  the  married, 
and  monm  for  three  days.  Death  expenses  amount  to  from  £l  S^. 
to  £2  (Rs,  14  - Rs.  20).  Widows  marry,  but  not  with  the  honours 
of  a first  wedding.  It  is  a favour  conferred  on  the  widow,  and  her 
father  pays  all  charges.  The  cast©  has  a committee,  jpanch^  to  settle 
its  disputes, 

^ Depressed  or  Impure  Castes  number,  besides  the  Chdmbh^a, 
six  classes,  with  a strength  of  79,521  souls  or  8’32  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Hindu  population.  Of  these  68,626  were  Mhdrs,  scavengers  ; 10,067 
Mdng^,  leather  dressers,  including  275  Bhdmtds  or  HchMs,  thieves  ; 
447  Buruds,  basket  makers  | 38 1 KLaikddis ; and  one  Parv^ri.  MhAks 
are  said  to  be  of  the  following  twelve  and  a half  castes  : Soma, 
L4dhan,  Andhou,  Tilvan,  Kochrya,  B4onya,  Bunkar,  HoMr,  Balhi, 
Konkanya  from  the  south,  Xharse,  Gond  from  Nagpur,  and  Gopdls. 
All  of  these  sub-divisions  are  known  in  Edidndest,  but  the  Soma 
is  much  the  largest,  Gop^ls,  the  half-caste,  are  Mhdr  ascetics  who  are 
found  in  the  Erandol  sub-division.  They  are  said  to  take  their  name 
from  serving  at  a shrine^  at  Domigirhao  on  the  Godavari  near 
Kaygaon  Tboke  in  the  Nizdim's  territory.  They  wear  a necklace 
of  sheep^a  hair  and  wander  about  begging,  clashing  little  cymbals, 
and  invoking  blessings.  They  do  not  eat  bread  prepared  by 
Mh^rs>  but  they  take  wheat  flour  and  other  alms  from  Mh^s  and 
make  their  own  bread.  The  commonest  Mhar  surnames  are  L^dav 
and  Surya,  The  first  four  sub-divisions  eat  together  but  do  not 
intermarry.  They  vary  much  in  appearance,  and  when  not  suffering 
from  hereditary  or  other  disease,  are  well  made  and  muscular.  Like 
the  Klunbis  they  speak  a h^hdndeshi  dialect,  a kind  of  shortened 
Mardthi.^  They  have  a special  form  of  greeting,  instead  of  * saldm  ^ or 


Some  of  their  peculiarities  are 


Engi^ibh. 

MaraVut. 

Mhar. 

whence  hare  you  cojue  ? 
Whitber  are  you  fi^o[£ig:  ? 

Kottmn, 

Kolho  j&boa. 

Katbethjo.  iioa. 

XathL  jfiA. 
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* ram  ram/  ^johdr^'^  to  a stranger^  anti  to  each  otlaerj  namastu 

or  ' 1 boMT  to  you/  Thougli  lazy^  untliriftyj  and  fond  of  pleasure  and 
drintj  they  are  trusty  village  servants^  fairly  free  from  crime, 
intelligeBt,  quick,  and  keen  observers.  The  viUage  Mhdr  sweeps  the 
village  street,  acts  as  guide  and  messengerj  and  carries  off  dead 
cattle.  Other  Mhdrs  earn  their  living  as  labourers  or  husbandmenj 
chanting  TukArdm'^s  verses,  and  selling  fuel  and  grass.  They  make 
excellent  railway  gang  labourers  and  have  gained  almost  a inoiiopoly 
of  the  unskilled  railway  labour  market. 

They  live  outside  of  the  village,  a few  in  houses  of  the  better  class, 
but  most  in  thatched  sb  eds,  j hopdds . The  houses  have  walls  of  unburnt 
brick  and  mud  with  only  a ground  floor,  a small  front  verandah, 
and  the  inside  divided,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  by  one  or 
more  partitions,  Each  family  has  as  many  metal  cups  as  there  are 
members  ; one  or  more  earth,  wood,  or  metal  water  jugs  and  cooking 
pots,  and  a wooden  or  metal  ladle,  a stone  curry  slab  and  roller,  a 
haudmillj  and  a large  knife  for  cutting  vegetables,  and  a cot  or  two 
with  a blanket  or  patchwork  covering.  Their  food  is  millet  bread, 
curry,  curds,  a mixture  of  garlic  onions  and  chillies,  vegetables,  flsh, 
and  the  flesh  of  goats  and  dead  oattl©.  Caste  dinners  are  given  at 
births,  betrothals,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  when  a man  who  has 
broken  one  of  their  social  rules  is  received  back  into  caste.  These 
dinners,  generally  cooked  by  their  women,  consist  of  rice,  wheat' 
bread,  split-pulse,  one  or  two  vegetables,  and  a dish  of  milk  and  sugar. 
The  dinner  is  seryed  on  bellrmetal  plates,  belonging  either  to  the 
host  or  to  his  caste-rfellows.  They  dine  without  taking  off  their 
upper  garments,  and  four  or  five  eat  from  the  same  plate.  Children 
dine  with  the  men,  and  women  and  grown  girls  when  the  men  have 
finished.  At  their  caste  feasts  they  use  neither  flesh  nor  liquor,  and 
except  at  funeral  feasts,  end  with  music.  The  men  wear  a waistband, 
waistcloth,  turban  and  coat,  and  the  women  a robe  and  bodice/ 
The  children  of  the  well-to-do  are  married  before  they  grow  up.  But 
in  most  cases  want  of  money  forces  them  to  put  off  marriage  till 
the  girl  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  and  the  boy  from  eighteen  to 
twenty.  Polygamy  and  widow  marriage  are  allowed  and  practised, 
A younger  brother  may  marry  his  elder  brotheps  widow,  but  there 
appear  to  be  no  traces  of  polyandry. 

When  a marriage  is  arranged  the  boy*s  father  asks  a Gosavi,  Bh^t, 
or  S^dhu  of  his  own  caste  to  fix  the  lucky  day  and  hour.  This  he 
generally  does  after  consulting  a Brahman, ^ Before  the  marriage  a 


^ Johdr  comes  from  the  S^lllskKit  Yodd^drah,  victoTS.  It  k the  usual  Shr^vak  or 
Jain  ^eetiug. 

® Near  the  railway  and  in  largo  towns,  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  present  dress 
of  the  Mh^a.  In  out“af-the*-w'ay  villages  the  Mhir  is  readily  known  hy  his  long 
stick,  tattered  tur^bau,  and  dbty  clothes^ 

® Brihjnaua  deny  that  they  ever  take  part  id  a Mh^  wedding.  And  generally  all 
the  help  they  give  is  that  they  allow  a Mhir  to  look  on  at  a Elunbi  wedding  and  tell 
their  own  Mhlr  priest  when  the  Brahman  has  clapped  his  hands.  In  some  of  the 
larger  towns  Brdnmans  are  said  Bometinios  to  be  omployed  by  MhArs  to  give  them 
the  signal  for  the  lucky  moment*  But  they  do  this  atanding  at  a distance 
and  never  mix  with  the  people  or  take  an  active  part  in  the  ceremony.  About 
Brihman  priests  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  the  more  civilised  towns  they  do  attend 
the^O  weddings,  but  in  remote  villages  only  th?  Sidhu  or  BhAt^  himself  a Mh^,  attend?. 
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dinper^  called  gadagner,  ie  given  eitlier  to  the  boy  or  to  the  girl  and 

tlieir  relation H and  friends.  Then  comes  the  turmeric  ceremony, 
when  tinrmerio  is  mi:s:ed  with  water  and  rubbed  on  the  boy’s  body, 
and  some  of  it  ig  taken  to  the  girl  by  a party  of  the  boy’s  relations, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  make  her  a present  of  clothes  and  ornaments. 
Both  at  the  boy’s  and  girPs  houses,  booths  are  built,  and  at  the 
girFs  house  an  altar  is  raised.  On  the  marriage  day,  an 
hour  or  two  before  the  time  fixed,  which  is  always  sunset, 
the  hoy,  riding  on  horseback  with  a marriage  ornament  tied 
to  his  turban,  goes,  with  music  and  a company  of  friends  both 
men  and  women,  to  M^uti’s  temple.  He  is  followed  by  his  sister 
Gaj?rying  a water  jar  with  five  copper  coins  in  it.  Meanwhile  the 
girl’s  parents  and  relations,  going  with  music  to  the  same  temple, 
present  the  boy  with  a turban  and  waistcloth,  and  bring  him  in 
procession  to  the  girl's  house.  On  reaching  the  house,  either  a 
cocoanut  or  apieceof  bread  is  waved  round  his  head,  and  thrown  away. 
Then  the  boy  and  girl  are  made  to  sit  in  baskets  containing  rice, 
betelnutSj  pan  leaves,  and  rod  and  yellow  powder,  with  a cloth 
between  them.  Meanwhile  the  Mhar  priest,  or  if  one  has  been 
bribed  to  help,  the  Brahman,  standing  at  a distance,  mutters  texts 
and  watches  the  sinking  sun.  As  he  watches,  the  basket  is 
twisted  round  five  times,  and  as  be  claps  his  hand  to  show  that  the 
moment  has  come,  the  baskets  are  turned  a sixth  time,  the  cloth  is 
snatched  aside,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  throw  garlands  round 
each  other's  necks.  Betel  nut  and  leaves  are  handed  round  among  the 
men,  and  turmeric  and  red  powder,  ^unku^  among  the  women.  At 
the  sacred  fire  lighted  by  the  priest  in  the  centre  of  the  booth,  the 
boy  and  girl  ofier  sesamiim  seed,  rice,  and  clarified  butter,  and  after 
walking  three  or  four  times  round  the  fire,  present  the  priest  with 
money  and  metal  pots  or  other  gifts.  Then  the  boy  and  girl  are 
seated  on  the  altar,  and  the  laps  of  five  married  women  are  filled  with 
wheat,  rice,  five  dry  dates,  and  an  equal  number  of  hetelnutg,  and  the 
boy's  and  girl's  right  wrists  are  bound  by  yellow  strings  with  pieces 
of  turmeric  fastened  to  them.  Next  they  are  taken  to  M^ruti’a 
temple,  and  on  return  to  the  girl's  house,  at  the  booth  door  an 
earthen  pot  filled  with  water  and  floating  mango  leaves  ig  waved  I'ound 
their  faces  and  each  guest  drops  one  copper  coin  into  the  water  pot, 
and  waving  another  round  the  faces  of  the  couple,  gives  it  to  the 
musicians-  These  coppers  are  then  equally  divided  among  the 
bridegroom,  the  priest,  and  the  musicians.  Next  day  the  girl's 
mother  takes  baskets  of  sw'eetmeats  and  split-pulse  to  the  boy's 
house,  and  after  washing  his  mother's  feet,  presents  her  with  the 
baskets.  Next  comes  a ceremony  called  when  the  girl 

is  given  clothes  and  ornaments,  and  her  lap  is  filled  with  wheat  or 
rice  grains,  a piece  of  cocoa  kernel,  dry  dates,  almonds,  and  betelnuts, 
the  mother  and  relations  exchanging  presents  of  clothes.  The 


Chapter  111. 

Population. 

Depressed 

ClasseB. 

Mhdrs. 


As  regards  the  ordinary  treatment  of  Mh^rs  by  Bribrnans,  Mr,  Pollen  writes, 
' A Brdiimaii  clerk  will  not  let  a Mh^  touch  hia  cart,  nor  will  he  take  a paper  or 
anything  from  the  hands  of  a MhAr_  The  Mhdr  throws  or  lays  the  paper  down  and 
the  cleik  picks  it  up,  So,  in  returning  a paper,  the  BrAhmiin  dings  it  tow.a?ds  the 
Mh^i  but  does  not  hand  it  back  to  him.’ 
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hoy^s  mother  and  her  relations  and  friends  are  then,  with  music  and 
clothes  spread  for  them  to  walk  on,  taken  in  procession  to  the  girPs 
house.  On  reaching  the  house  the  boy  and  girl  are  rubbed  with  oil 
and  bathed  in  warm  water,  amusing  themselves  by  squirting  water 
at  each  other.  If  the  girFs  father  can  afford  it,  glass  bangles  are 
put  round  the  women^s  wrists.  During  this  time,  till  the  return 
procession,  the  boy  and  girl  amuse  themselves  by  biting  pieces  of 
betelnut  or  cocoa  kernel  from  between  each  other ^s  teeth,  by  hunting 
for  a betelnut  hid  in  each  other^s  clothes,  and  by  feeding  each  other. 
While  the  boy  is  at  his  house  the  girl^s  father  gives  two  dinners  to 
guests,  caste  fellows,  and  relations.  Eitheron  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  marriage,  the  bride  and  bridegroona  are  seated  on  a horse,  and 
with  fireworks,  music,  and  a large  body  of  friends,  are  taken  to  the 
boy's  house.  Nerf  day  the  boy^s  father  gives  a dinner,  the  yellow 
threads  are  taken  from  the  wrists  and  necks  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and 
they  are  again  bathed.  The  ordinary  marriage  expenses^  in  a poor 
family  vary,  in  the  case  of  a boy,  from  £2  IDs.  to  £10  (Bs.  25  - Bs.  100), 
and  in  the  case  of  a girl  from  £1  10^.  to  £2  (Bs,  15  - Ba.  20).  In  a 
well-to-do  family  the  expense  is  nearly  half  as  much  again. 

When  a member  of  the  family  is  at  the  point  of  death,  the  heirs 
give  alma  in  the  name  of  the  dying  person,  and  when  life  is  gone, 
the  body  is  laid  on  a blanket  or  a piece  of  cloth,  washed,  and  placed 
either  on  a bamboo  bier  or  in  a slmg.  The  thumbs  are  tied  with  a 
piece  of  silver  wire  over  the  breast,  relations  pour  a little  water  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  wife  or  husband  drops,  with  the  water,  one  or 
more  false  pearls.^  The  body  is  then  carried  to  the  buiying  ground, 
laid  in  the  grave  with  the  clothes  on,  and  earth  thrown  over  it,  first 
by  the  chief  mourner  and  afterwards  by  the  rest  of  the  company , 
Wben  the  grave  is  filled,  the  chief  mourner,  with  an  earthen  water 
pot  on  his  shoulder,  walks  round  it  three  times.  Making  a small  hole 
in  the  pot  with  a stone,  the  water  trickles  out,  and  when  the  pot  is 
empty,  he  dashes  it  on  the  ground,  calls  aloud,  and  returns  home. 
From  three  to  ten  days  the  mouiming  family  is  impure.  On  the  third 
day  the  grave  is  levelled,  and  on  the  tenth,  the  chief  mourner  with 
a priest,  relations,  and  friends,  going  to  the  river's  bank,  has  his 
bead  and  monstaches  shaved,  and  after  bathing,  offers  rice,  dough 
balls,  and  cakes  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  Then,  placing  some  cakes 
for  the  crows,  he  throws  those  offered  to  the  dead  man's  spirit  into 
the  river,  and  returning  home,  feasts  his  relations  and  caste 
fellows,  and  is  presented  by  them  with  a new  turban.  Death 
expenses  vary,  in  a poor  family,  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  (Bs.  10 -Bs.  15), 
and  among  the  well-to-do  from  £2  IO5.  to  £5  (Bs.  25 -Bs.  50). 

Mhdrs  keep  the  regular  Hindu  fasts  and  feasts.  Their  favoiorite 
deities  are  Vithoba,  Khandoba,  Mhasoba,  JBhairoba,  and  ^bhav^ni. 


^ The  detaOs  are  : olothea  Re,  SO,  two  dinnera  Ms.  24,  drink  Us,  60.  Mr.  J. 
Pollen,  0.  S, 

® The  custom  varies  in  di^erent  places.  The  MhAra  of  PaJdhi  say  that  at  the  time 
of  removing  the  dead  body  of  a married  man  from  the  honse  the  relations  put  into 
hiH  mouth  pdn  leaf  with  a gold  bead  of  his  wife's  necklace.  At  the  grave  the  deceased’s 
brother  or  son  wets  the  end  of  bis  turban  and  drops  a little  water  on  the  dead  man’s 
lipe. 
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whose  imagea  they  keep  in  their  housee  and  worship^  Besides 
these  they  worship  snakes  and  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  They  haTe 
no  special  places  of  pilgrimage^  visiting  all  Hindu  shrines^  Benares 
included.  In  some  cases  Mh^r  Sddhua  have  been  worshipped  by 
other  Hindus,  Their  priests  are  Gosavis^  S^dhus,  and  Th^kurs 
or  Bhdts,  The  S^dhus  are  Mhdrsj  who  have  been  initiated  by 
other  Gos^vis  or  Vairdgisj  and  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
a religious  life,  chiefly  to  the  worship  of  Vithoba,  The  Thdkurs 
are  called  Mhdr  Th^kurs,  and  are  probably  BLdts  who  have  been 
degraded  by  mixing  among  Mhars.  Their  form  of  greeting  is 
difierent  from  the  Mhdrs,  saying  ^rdm  ram*  to  each  other  and 
* hrahma*  to  strangers.  Besides  officiating  as  their  priest,  the  Thakur 
acts  as  the  Mhars^  banker*  He  eats  from  a Mhar,  but  no  Mh£lr  will 
eat  with  him.  To  escape  from  the  unpleasantness  of  their  position 
as  an  ^ impure  ^ class,  some  Mhdrs  dress  like  devotees  and  pass  as 
Gosavis  or  as  Musalman  beggars.  But  as  a class  they  accept  their 
position,  live  by  themselves,  and  are  careful  not  to  touch,  or  even 
in  out-of-the-way  parts  not  to  allow  their  shadow  to  fall  on  a high 
caste  Hindu. 

In  each  group  of  villages  there  is  a chief  Mh£r  headman,  who  in 
J^mner  is  called  pddev6/r  and  in  the  south  mahetar*  The  office 
is,  as  a rule,  hereditary.  The  most  sensible  and  worthy  of  the 
sons  is  chosen  in  the  room  of  his  father.  Failing  sons  some  other 
member  of  the  family,  and  failing  the  family,  an  outsider  is  chosen. 
Caste  disputes  are  settled  by  the  men  of  the  village  with,  or  without, 
the  help  of  the  headman.  The  offences  punished  by  expulsion  are, 
the  failure  to  give  caste  dinners,  dining  and  smoking  with  one 
of  lower  caste  such  as  a Mang,  and  adulteiy  or  concubinage.  Men 
have  games  of  chance  such  as  drafts  with  shells  and  cards,  boys 
play  marbles  with  wood  or  stone  bullets,  and  girls  have  their  dolls. 
Men  practise  athletics  such  as  prostrations  and  club  exercises, 
They  have  no  professional  jesters  or  story  tellers.  They  are  fond  of 
music,  playing  a one -stringed  instrument  tuntune,  a lute  ufnct,  a 
tambourine  dafj  and  a small  drum  dhol. 

Of  late  between  landholders  and  village  Mhars  complaints  and 
feuds  have  grown  very  common.  Their  harvest  grain  doles,  which 
used  to  vary  from  four  to  forty  pounds  from  every  husbandman,  have 
been  lessened  or  withheld,  and  in  some  villages  Bhangis  have  been 
called  to  do  their  work.  But  as  a rule  these  disputes  are  settled  in 
the  Mhar's  favour.  The  railway  has  done  much  for  the  Mh4rs* 
They  make  excellent  gangmen,  and  some  of  them,  gathering  capital 
as  petty  contractors  and  moneylenders,  show  much  independence, 
and  manage  their  business  without  the  help  of  any  high  caste  clerks. 
Of  late,  too,  they  have  begun  to  send  their  boys  to  school*^ 

MAngs,  found  in  small  numbers  all  over  the  district,  belong  to  three 
classes,  the  local  Maratha  M^ngs  who  have  settled  in  the  district  for 
generations  and  do  not  eat  with  the  other  classes  j Mang  GAmdis, 
wanderers  and  dealers  in  bufeloes  ; and  Dakalv^r  Mdngs,  beggars. 
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The  Gdrudis  shave  and  clean  buffaloes ; they  beg  and  wander 
about  but  never  spend  their  money.  The  Ddkdlv^s  are  M^ng 
beggars  taking  alms  from  their  own  caste  only*  The  regular 
district  Md^ngs  are  generally  dark  and  strongly  made^  passionatej 
revengefulj  rude>  and  greatly  feared  as  sorcerers*  They  speak  a 
Khandesh  dialect  like  Mhdrs  and  Kunbis.  Sturdy  and  fit  for  hard 
work,  though  trustworthy  village  servants  and  not  addicted  to  crime, 
they  are,  as  a class,  lazy^  unthrifty^,  and  fond  of  pleasure  and  drink. 
Some  who  have  recently  come  from  the  called  the  Ghat 

M^gs,  make  ropes  of  coir,  twine,  and  leather,  and  the  Khandesh 
or  Mangs  proper,  with  the  help  of  their  wives,  make  bamboo 
baskets,  tent  screens,  and  ropes.  They  are  also  village  watchmen, 
guides  and  musicians,  songsters,  scavengers,  and  hangmen.  The 
proudest  moment  of  a Ming's  life  is  said  to  be  when  he  hangs  a 
Mhar,  the  hereditary  rivals  and  enemies  of  his  tribe*  They  live» 
outside  of  villages,  a few  in  houses  of  the  better  class,  but  most  in 
thatched  huts.  Their  food  is  millet  bread,  curry  curds,  vegetables, 
fish,  the  flesh  of  goats,  sheep,  dead  cattle,  and  esrcept  those  who 
keep  an  image  of  Kbandoba  or  Devi  in  their  houses,  pork.  Caste 
dinners  are  given  at  births,  betrothals,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and 
when  a man  who  has  broken  one  of  their  social  rules  is  received 
back  into  caste.  At  their  caste  feasts  they  use  neither  flesh  nor 
liquor,  and,  except  at  funeral  feasts,  end  with  music.  The  children 
of  the  well-to-do  are  married  before  they  grow  up  with  the  same 
rites  as  the  Mh^s,  On  the  evening  of  the  marriage  day,  the 
MAngs  generally,  at  a respectful  distance,  attend  a Kunbi  or  M^rvadi 
wedding,  and  at  sundown,  as  soon  as  the  Brahman  claps  bis  hands, 
they  tie  the  knot.  The  marriage  is  generally  performed  by 
Mang  S^dhus  each  of  whom  has  a group  of  from  twelve  to  thiriw‘ 
villages  to  wander  over.  The  Sddhn's  presence  is  not  essential. 
In  his  absence  the  headman,  nnehetar^  who  must  be  present  at  all 
weddings,  and  if  not  he,  some  member  of  the  marriage  party 
performs  the  marriage.  Polygamy  and  widow  marriage  are  allowed 
and  practised.  They  generally  bury  their  dead. 

Their  favourite  deities,  all  of  them  red  stones,  and  their  fasts  and 
feasts  are  the.  same  as  those  of  the  Mh^rs,  and  like  Mh^rs,  their 
priests,  Gosd^vis,  Bhdts,  and  Sddhus,  fix  their  children's  names,^  tell 
the  lucky  day  and  hour  for  marriage,  and  perform  the  ceremony 
with  Purdnic  verses.  Like  the  Mbdrs  they  have  headmen  called 
Tnehetars.  The  offences  punished  bj  expulsion  from  caste  are  the 
failure  to  give  caste  dinners,  the  dining  and  smoking  with  a Ddkdlvar 
or  Gdrudi  Mdng,  a Tadar,  or  a Phas  Pdrdhi,  adultery,  and  killing  a 
cow.® 

Some  few  Mdngs,  who  have  driven  a successful  trade  in  buffaloes, 
are  well-to-do;  but  the  majority  are  poor  and  obliged  to  labour 
constantly  for  their  daily  bread.  They  are  much  looked  down 


' The  village  Brdhman  Dames  the  child  if  asked  by  the  Mdug,  and  though  he  denies 
it)  is  paid  for  his  trouble. 

® This  is  doubtful  thou^  some  assert  it.  The  Jalgaon  Mings  certamly  eat 

the  flesh  of  the  cow.  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  G.  S. 
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oHj  but  to  some  esiteut  Comfort  themselves  by  holding  in  contempt  Chapter  I li- 
the Mdng  G-^rudis  and  the  Ddfcdlvdrs.  Popul^ion* 

BtTRuDSj  found  in  small  numbers  at  P^rola  and  Dhnliaj  say  that  Depresaed" 

they  came -from  Ahmedn  agar  about  two  generations  ago.  According  Claeses- 

to  their  story,  Pdrvati,  on  reaching  womanhood,  was  presented  by  Burwd^. 


the  matrons  with  the  usual  lapfilling,  otihhararij  offering  of  wheat, 
cocoanuts,  red  and  yellow  powder,  betel  leaves,  and  a comb- 
To  make  a shovel -shaped  winnowing  basket  to  hold  these  offerings. 

Shiv  called  the  Buruds  into  existence,  and  allowed  them  to  cut 
down  five  bamboo  trees  in  P^rvati^s  garden.  Instead  of  five  the 
Bumds  cut  ten  trees,  and  through  the  wrath  of  Shiv,  lost  their 
caste.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  appearance  or  dialect. 

They  live  inside  the  town  near  V^nis  and  make  bamboo  baskets, 
sup  and  little  winnowing  fans,  cages,  and  cradles.  Knnbis 

smoke  witn  them  and  they  do  not  eat  with  Mh^rs  or  M^ngs. 

They  visit  M^heji  and  other  fairs,  and  their  priests,  the  ling^yat 
Jangams  and  Brahmans,  attend  their  weddings.  They  have  no 
headman.  They  are  hardworking,  all  the  members  of  the  family  ^ 
helping,  and  but  for  the  money  they  waste  on  their  weddings,  they 
would  have  a good  chance  of  rising  from  their  present  low  position. 

KaikAdis,  found  at  Amalner,  Bhadgaon,  Chop  da,  Dhulia,  Erandol,  KaUcddis. 

Jdmner,-  Nasirabad,  P^rola,  B4ver,  and  S£kli,  are  of  two  clans, 

Jddav  and  G^ikw^r,  who  eat  and  marry  with  each  other,  as  no 
marriage  between  two  members  of  the  same  clan  is  allowed.  They 
say  they  know  no  home  but  Khandesh,  and  that  they  have  no 
tradition  of  having  come  from  the  south-  They  have  houses  in  some 
central  villages,  but  for  seven  months  of  the  year,  from  October 
till  April,  they  wander  in  search  of  work.  Their  settled  abodes 
are  often  well  built  houses  in  the  middle  of  villages,  as  at 
Erandol  and  Bdkli;  their  wandering  huts  are  made  of  matting 
set  up  on  bamboo  poles,  which,  as  they  move  from  place  to  place, 
they  carry,  with  their  household  goods  and  dishes,  on  the  backs 
of  asses.  Like  all  wanderers  they  are  a suspected  class  always 
under  police  supervision.  They  used  to  make  baskets  of  the 
branches  and  leaf  fibre  of  the  wild  date  or  dwarf  palm  tree, 
shindij  which  formerly  grew  freely  throughout  Khandesh.  The 
fewness^  of  date  trees  now  forces  them  to  make  these  baskets  of 
cotton  stalks,  and  they  plait  twigs  of  the  same  material  into  wicker 
work  cages  which  huebandnaen  smear  with  cowdnng  and  store  grain 
in.  This  cotton- stalk  wicker  plaiting  is  their  only  work. 

They  worship,  they  say,  all  Hindu  gods,  and  appear  to  be  a 
religious  race  reverencing  Muhammadan  saints,®  They  deny 
that  they  eat  cow’s  flesh,  but,  except  the  followers  of  Mu  a aim  dn 
saints,  they  admit  their  fondness  for  pork  and  liquor-  They 


^ Except  towards  BurhAnpur  in  RAver,  where  the  date  trees  line  the  banks  of  all  the 
streams  rnniiing  into  the  the  wild  date  is  now  aeldom  found  - Mr.  J . Pollen,  C.  S. 

3 In  common  with  many  K^ndesh  Hindus  they  have  a very  deep  revei^nco  for 
Davalmalik  the  famous  saint  of  Mulher  in  SatAna.  His  devotees  keep  a sticky 
in  their  houses  wrapped  in  a green  cloth  or  bag  in  some  recess  in  honour  of  the  saint, 
and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  keep  the  aami^e  juU  and  the  image  of  KhanderAo  side 
by  aide. 

B41W16 
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have  no  fixed  age  and  no  fixed  time  for  their  marriages.  Though 
they  consTilt  the  village  Br^ihman  as  to  their  ohiloren^s  names, 
he  has  no  voice  in  marriage  matters  and  does  not  attend  their 
¥reddings.  The  only  wedding  ceremonies  are  the  anomting  with 
tar  meric  and  the  knot.  The  consent  of  the  girl's  parents  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  and  this  is  obtained  on  payment  of  a lump  sum  of  from 
£2  lO^.  to  £10  (Rs.  25 -Rs.  100).  A feast,  with  plenty  of  liquor,  is 
then  given,  and  the  parents  of  the  girl  tie  her  robe  to  the  bridegroom's 
waistcloth.  This  finishes  the  ceremony.  Girls  are  married  before 
their  tenth  year.  Though  marriage  is  cheap  and  easy,  it  is  burdened 
by  a condition  that  requires  the  son-in-law  to  live  with  his  wife's 
family  and  help  to  support  them,  until  he  has  three  childrea.  If 
separated  from  his  wife  by  mutual  consent,  the  husband  is  bound  to 
make  an  allowance  to  his  wife's  parents.  The  KaikMis  recognise 
no  headman  and  settle  disputes  by  a committee  of  any  four  or  five 
members. 

Parvart,  though,  especially  by  the  English,  often  applied  to  all 
Mhdrs,  is  said  strictly  to  belong  to  the  muaical  Mhar.  He  uses  a 
double  drum  called  sambal  j a small  flute  or  trumpet,  made  of  wood 
and  tipped  with  brass,  called  sanai  ; a long  trumpet  or  flute  called 
sur  or  suraij  with  a palm -leaf  mouthpiece  ; a.  thin  drum  stick  called 
huh  ; and  a horned  or  crooked  stick  called  nhdp.  These,  with  a 
wooden  flute,  alguzdr^  are  the  chief  instruments  used  by  the  musical 
Mhd^r-  Occasionally  he  blows  the  horn,  Hngu^  but  never  beats  the 
tambourine  or  blows  the  big  trumpet,  kama,  these  being  exclusively 
Mang  instruments. 

DevotBOS,  and  religious  and  other  beggars  of  various  names, 
number  about  12,000  souls  or  1*24  per  cent  of  the  whole  Hindu 
population.  Of  these  7226  were  Grosavis  ; 1318  M^tubh^vs ; 1054 
Ghoudlis  } 763  Kolhdtis  ; 467  Shildvantsj  435  Gop^ls  j 274  Job^ris  y 
280  Holars ; 158  Pdnguls ; 69  Bhtods ; 39  N^ths  ; 32  H^pdis ; 
V^sudevs  j and  10  K^lbelas,  Of  these  GosAvis,  recruited  from  all 
classes,  worship  either  Vishnu  or  SMv^  They  rub  ashes  over  their 
bodies,  and  wear  the  hair  dishevelled,  and  sometimes  coiled  round 
the  head.  They  wander  about  begging  and  visiting  places  of 
pilgrimage.  They  , wear  ochre-coloured  clothes  and  eat  at  the  hands 
of  all  Hindus*  At  death  their  bodies  are  buried.  Gos^vis  seem 
inclined  to  give  up  begging.  At  Pdchora,  a Gosavi  is  a revenue 
peon,  and  others  havo  taken  to  labour.  Their  local  headmao,  a 
great  saint,  mahantf  lives  at  Nag  aide  via,  Gqndhlis,  also  called 
Bhardndisj  are  a set  of  wandering  beggars  recruited  from  all  castes. 
They  wear  long  dirty  clothes  and  wander  about  chanting  songs  in 
honour  of  Amb^bdi,  Saptashringi,  and  other  goddesses.  They 
attend  marriage  and  other  ceremonies  and  dance  with  lighted  lamps 
in  their  hands.  MXkbhIvs,  found  throughout  the  distinct,  but 
especially  in  Gh^llisgaon,  Pdehora,  Prak^ha,  and  Shdh^da,  are  a 
sect  of  Krishna  worshippers  who  wear  black  garments.  Of  late 
many  have  given  up  begging  and  settled  to  trade  and  husbandry. 
Some  are  labourers,  some  coarse  cloth  weavers,  and  some  carriers 
with  carts  and  bullocks.  Their  dislike  of  idol  worship  has  made 
them  very  unpopular  among  Br^hmauic  Hindus,  Brihmans  attend 
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their  marriages.  They  ©at  with  Kuiibis  but  not  with  Telis  or 
Tatnbolls.  They  bury  their  dead.  Their  headinen  iaa  wandering- 
saiut,  mahant.  His  ofiSce  is  elective,  and  when  ha  dies,  one  of  his 
disciples  is  generally  chosen  headman. 

KolhItis  or  tumblerB,  taking  thoir  name  from  Jcolhdt  a term 
usually  applied  to  the  long  bamboo  pole  on  which  they  display  their 
feats,  are  a very  intelligent  looking  race  anxious  to  rise  from  their 
present  position.  Slight  and  active,  of  fair  complaxioDj  with  dark 
eyes  and  short-cut  black  hair,  they  speak  a mixture  of  Marathi, 
Gu]ai4ti,  and  Hindustani.  Except  during  the  rains  when  they 
generally  live  outside  villages,  they  have  no  fixed  settlements  and 
move  from  place  to  place  carrying  with  them  their  long  low  mat 
hnts,  kddimahdls.  They  live  together  in  small  groups  of  four  or 
five  families,  those  who  can  afford  it  keeping  ponies  and  donkeys, 
whom  they  use  in  travelling  from  place  to  place.  The  men  earn  a 
living  by  tumbling  and  their  women  help  them  in  the  performance. 
They  also  make  the  small  buffalo  horn  pullies  which  are  used  with 
cart  rapes  in  fastening  loads.  They  worship  Khandoba,  Hanum^u, 
Vir,  and  the  goddess  Mari.  They  believe  in  ghosts  and  spirits* 
On  reaching  womanhood  every  Kolhati  girl  is  called  on  to  choose 
between  mariage  and  prostitution.  If  she  prefers  marriage,  she  is 
j^ealously  watched  and  is  usually  well  behaved.  If  she  choose  to  be 
a prostitute  and  a tumbler,  her  parents  take  her  before  the  tribe 
council,  panchj  get  their  leave,  and  give  them  a dinner.  The  children 
of  unmarried  Kolh4ti  girls,  though  held  degraded,  are  supported  by 
the  caste,  and  are  maTriod  to  other  bastard  Kolhatis,  Such  couples 
are  considered  outcastes  and  eat  by  themselves.  But  their  children 
are  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  caste.  Sacli  of  their 
women  as  practise  prostitution  are  always  under  police  surveillance, 
as  they  are  suspected  of  kidnapping  high  caste  girls  to  bring  up  as 
prostitutes.  GopAls  are  Mhdj*  priests  who  sing  and  dance,  and  also 
wrestle.^  Ho  labs  are  M^ng  beggars  from  Burhinpor,  who  dance 
with  a stick  ornamented  with  peacock  feathers  and  hung  with  bells. 
Panqols  are  a race  of  Mar^tha  Kunbi  beggars,  who  wander  through 
the  streets  early  in  the  morning  shouting  out  the  names  of  Hindu 
gods.  They  dance  and  sing  and  often  climb  trees,  calling  out 
vithoba's  name,  and  shouting  for  aims  to  the  passers-by.  The 
P^nguls  of  Palaskheda  in  Jamner  are  chiefiy  Mar^th^s,  some  of 
them  cultivators  and  some  beggars.  The  latter  neither  dance  nor 
sing,  but  beg  in  the  name  of  Vithoba  going  about  with  blankets 
thrown  over  their  heads.  They  eat  from  Marathas  and  Brdhmans, 
and  both  burn  and  bury  their  dead.  Br^^hmans  attend  their  marriages. 
They  have  a council,  pan- to  settle  disputes.  HAansare  a class  of 
beggars  found  at  JSTasirabad  and  her©  and  there  in  the  easteriL 
sub-divisions.  They  are  also  called  Sit^p^idris  and  have  been  for’ 
generations  in  the  district.  They  wear  huge  glass  earrings  and  liv©^ 
generally  by  begging,  though;  when  pressed  by  hunger,  they  sometimes: 
do  a little  bed-tape  weaving.  They  worship  Mahd-dev.  HApdis^ 


' See  above,  p<  115. 

® Further  detaile  of  the  Kipdid  are  gjiveu  hi  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V.  84. 
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are  a class  of  beggars,  who,  when  begging,  draw  their  waist  clothe 
over  their  heads.  Closely  allied  with  them  are  VXsudeV's,  who  beg 
clothed  in  long  robes  and  with  a head-dress  of  peacock^ s feathers. 
KiiT!iPHATi.s  or  slit^eared  beggars,  found  in  almost  aJl  parts  of 
Khandesh,  are  followers  of  the  great  saint  Gorakhnath  and  worship 
Shi\r,  They  eat  with  Kunbis,  drink  liquor,  and  eat  flesh.  Girls  are 
married  between  five  and  ten,  and  remarriage  is  allowed.  They  bury 
their  dead  and  observe  mourning  for  seven  days.  The  ceremony  of 
cutting  the  ear  is  performed  by  their  priest  when  the  boy  is  ten 
years  old,  and  2fi.  6d.  (Bs*  1^)  ar©  paid  to  him.  At  the  close  of  the 
ceremony  a feast  is  given  to  relations  and  fi^iendsi^ 

According  to  the  1872  census,  Khandesh  Mu  salmons  numbered 
75,696  souls,  or  7'82  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,^  They  are  found 
in  ©very  sub-division  and  in  almost  every  village.  The  bulk  are  local 
cou verts  from  Hinduism,  Such  of  them  as  have  a strain  of  foreign 
blood  are  probably  the  descendants  of  th©  Arabs  who  took  service 
under  the  Fdruki  dynasty  (1870  - 1599),  and  afterwards,  hired  by 
Moghals,  Marathas,  and  local  chiefs,  were,  along  with  their  countiy- 
born  or  Muvallad  sons,  so  large  and  formidable  a body  of  men  at 
the  time  of  the  British  conquest.®  Others  of  foreign  extraction 
are  the  Maliks  the  descendants  of  the  first  Muhammadan  converta 
in  the  north,  who  followed  the  armies  of  Ala-ud-diti  (1312)  and  other 
Ghori  kings  and  chiefs.  Besides  those  who  claim  Arab  descent, 
some  Khdndesh  Musalmans  have  a traditiou  that  their  forefathers 
belonged  to  Kbor^sdn,  while  others  refer  vaguely  to  Hindustan, 
and  many  say  that  they  came  originally  from  Ahmednagar,  Bach 
Moghal  expedition  seems  to  have  brought  fresh  settlers  from  the 
north.  Of  Khandesh  Mnsalm^ns  about  one-fonrth  are  supposed  to 
be  servants,  and  the  rest  traders,  craftsmen,  husbandmen,  labourers, 
and  beggars.  They  are  poor  and  proud,  and,  except  the  Shia 
Bohord.s  and  a few  who  have  lately  become  Wdhhabis,  are  all 
Sunnis  in  name,  but  careless  about  their  religion,  almost  half  Hindu 
in  thought,  feeling  and  customs. 

The  different  classes  into  which  the  Musalm^n  population  is 
divided  may  be  arranged  under  two  groups,  one  including  the  four 
general  classes  of  Syeds,  Shaikhs,  Moghals,  and  Pathfos,  and  the 
other  embi-acing  the  separate  communities  which  arc  based  on 
sameness  of  origin  or  of  employment.  Of  th©  four  general  classes 
the  Moghals  are  very  few.  The  three  other  classes  are  nominally 
large  bodies.  Bat  most  of  the  members  have  no  claim  to  foreign 
descent,  representing  local  Hindu  converts,  who,  following  the  Deccan 
custom,  have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  class  to  which  their  patron, 
or  converter,  belonged.  Thus  th©  Tadvis,  converted  Bhils,  and  th© 
NmkvAdis,  probably  Hindus  from  Mysor,  have  chosen  to  adopt  the 
title  of  Path^ns.  To  this  rule  the  only  exceptions  are  some  families 


^ Further  detaib  of  the  K^nphatis  are  ^ven  m the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  V.  85. 

3 The  details  are  of  little  value  ; 1653  Pinj^ria  or  cotton  cleaners,  635  Momnia 
or  vreaveTHj  238  Kas^is  or  butchers,  219  or  bracelet  makers,  218  Bohords  or 

traders,  201  Bhangis  or  swoeperH,  ISQ  Fakiiv  or  beggars,  13  NdlbandH  or  farHera,  12 
N^akeb^s,  8 Sb^is,  and  72,364  Others. 

■ Details  are  given  below  under  Hiatory/' 
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of  Syods  of  tmdoubted  foreign  descent^  and  in  the  nofth-east  some 
Shaikhs  the  representatives  at  the  kings. 

Of  the  twenty- two  local  communities^  of  which  information  has 
been  obtained^  on©  are  traders,  twelve  craftsmen,  four  husbandmen 
and  cattle  breeders,  foilr  servants,  and  one  actors  or  musicians. 

The  one  special  community  of  traders  is  the  BohokAs/  Shids  by 
religion,  and  followers  of  the  Mulla  Sdheb  of  Surat.  Some  families 
of  trading  Bohords,  immigrants  from  Gujardt,  are  found  in  west 
IChdndesh*  But  most  of  them  have  come  from  Burhdnpur,  once 
the  head- quarter 3 of  their  sect,  and  are  found  in  the  east  of 
the  district  in  Bhttsdval,  Chopda,  Rdver,  and  Jalgaon.  During  the 
last  five  years  their  number  has  increased  considerably.  Id  Jalgaon 
there  are  now  seven  or  eight  Bohora  shopkeepers  where  there  used 
to  be  only  one.  Probably  with  a certain  strain  of  Arab  and  Persian 
blood  they  are  chiefly  descendants  of  Gujai'dti  Ydnias.  They  are 
easily  known  from  other  Musalmdns  by  their  small  tightly -wound 
white  turbans  and  little  skull  caps,  and  their  long  flowing  white 
robes  and  loose  trousers  widening  from  the  ankle  upwards,  and 
fastened  round  the  waist  into  puckers  with  a string*  Though  their 
ordinary  business  language  is  Hindustdni,  they  still  speak  Gujardti 
at  home.  They  marry  only  among  themselves.  They  have  no 
special  place  of  worship.  They  do  not  attend  the  regular  Sunni 
mosques.  At  each  of  their  settlements  there  is  an  office-bearer, 
Mulla,  under  the  Mukdsir  of  Bucb^npuE:,  who  conducts  their 
marriage,  death,  and  other  ceremonies.  They  pay  a yearly 
contribution  of  one-fifth  of  their  incomes  to  the  Mulla  S^heb  at 
Surat ) they  are  all  traders  dealing  chiefly  in  iron  and  hardware 
goods*  As  a class  they  are  prosperous  with  a steadily  growing  trade. 

The  twelve  communities  of  craftsmen  are  ; Attars  or  perfumers, 
Bhondekars  or  potters,  Dhuldhoy^s  or  earth  washers,  Kadias  or 
bricklayers,  G^i  Kasabs  or  beef  butchers,  Kh^tkis  or  mutton  butchers, 
Momnds  or  weavers,  JN"dl bands  or  farriers,  Saikalgars  or  knife 
grinders,  Shishgars  or  glass  bracelet  makers,  SutAra  or  carpenters, 
and  Tak^r^  or  millstone  grinders. 

AttAes,  perfumers,  are  converted  Hindus.  They  are  tall,  spare, 
and  rather  fair.  Their  home  language  is  Hindustani.  They  dress 
like  ordinary  Deccan  Mu  sal  m An  a except  that  they  wear  smaller 
turbans.  The  women  also  wear  the  MusalmAu  shirt,  hudti^  and 
trousers,  They  have  no  great  name  for  honesty,  but  are  tidy, 

hardworking,  and  thrifty.  They  extract  perfumes  from  flowers, 
and  sell  cosmetics,  dentifrice,  and  hair  oiL  BaoifraiKARS,  potters, 
are  a small  class  of  local  converts  thinly  scattered  over  the 
district.  Their  home  tongue  is  Hindustani.  Their  dress  consists 
of  a large  MarAtha-like  turban,  a jacket,  and  a waist  cloth. 
The  women  wear  the  MusalmAn  dress.  They  make  earthen  pots, 
DhdldhotAs,  or  JhArAs,  are  a mixed  class.  Their  home  language 
is  Hindustani.  Of  a medium  height  and  spar©  habit  of  body 
they  are  of  a light  brown  or  saffron  complexion.  They  dress  in 


^ Of  the  origin  of  the  na^me  aeveral  derivations  are  given. 
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the  ordinary  Decean-Musaltoin  fashion  except  that  thoy  wear  tha 
waistclotik,  dhoti^  instead  of  trousers,  vddr.  They  wash  the  sweepings 
of  gold  or  silver  smiths^  shops,  and  gather  the  particles  of  gold  or 
silver  they  find  in  the  dust*  Their  search  generally  yields  a very 
poor  return*  They  are  sober,  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  cleanly* 
GrAi  KIasAbSj  beef  butchers,  are  local  converts  calling  themselves 
Shaikhs*  Their  language  is  Hindustani*  They  are  tall,  well-made 
men  with  wheat -col  cured  complexions*  Except  that  the  turban  m 
large  and  folded  somewhat  after  the  Mardtha  fashion,  both  men  and 
women  wear  the  Musalm^n  dress*  A butcher  is  a bye- word  for  what 
is  mean  and  shabby,  but  except  for  the  tricks  of  their  trade  which  they 
practice  without  shame,  they  are  religious,  thrifty,  and  sober-  They 
sell  only  beef  or  bu;ffalo  flesh  as  beef.  They  have  a well -organised 
community*  Kinii^s,  bricklayers,  are  local  converts.  They  speak 
Hindustani-  They  are  of  middle  height,  dark,  and  strongly  built*, 
The  men  and  women  dress  in  Musalman  fashion*  They  are  quiet,,  t 
sober,  skilful,  and  thrifty,  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  uncertainty 
of  work,  poor  and  sometimes  in  debt.  They  have  a well- organised 
community*  HH-iTXia,  mutton  butchers,  are  local  converts*  Their 
home  language  is  a low  Hindostaui,  They  are  well,  rather  stoutly 
made,  with  black  or  brown  complexions.  The  men  wear  a large 
three-coruered  t orb  an,  with  a coat  and  the  Hindu  waist  cloth  instead 
of  trousers,  and  a handkerchief,  which,  in- doors,  they  wind  round  the 
head  on  laying  aside  their  turban.  The  women  dress  like  Hindus* 
Their  character  is  much  like  that  of  the  beof  butchers,  except  that, 
being  believed  to  practice  many  Hindu  rites,  they  are  looked  down 
on  by  other  Mnsalm^s  who  neither  ask  them  to  public  dinners  nor 
eat  with  them*  They  sell  mutton,  but  neither  sell  nor  eat  beef. 
They  are  sober,  thrifty,  and  untidy,  but  well-to-do*  MomnXs,  or 
JuLAHAS,  are  local  converts  who  embraced  Isl£m  during  the  reign  of, 
Aurangzeb,  They  speak  Hindustani.  They  are  short  spare  men 
with  wheat -coloured  com  pi  ox  ions.  They  have  large  turbans  of  a 
rather  jaunty  make,  and  instead  of  trousers  wear  the  waistcloth* 
The  women  dress  like  ordinary  Musalman  women*  Simple,  timid, 
and  stupid,  they  are  weavers  by  trade,  making  turbans,  cotton  robes, 
and  small  waistcloths*  Nalbaijds,  farriers,  are  Hindu  converts- 
Their  home  language  is  Dcccan  Hindustani.  They  are  thrifty, 
hardworking  and  sober,  but  untidy.  SAiXAiOAES,  or  armourers^  are 
a mixed  class  including  both  local  and  foreign  Musalman s.  Those 
among  them  known  as  Ghas^rids,  have  lately  embraced  IslAm  under 
the  preaching  of  Syed  Safdar  Ali,  the  Kdzi  of  Nasirabad*  They 
still  live  by  themselves  in  the  village  of  Kosamba  in  dalgaon,  and 
yDeak  their  own  dialect*  They  have  not  as  yet  mixed  with  tho 
Saikalgars,  and  beyond  the  profession,  have  nothing  in  common* 

The  Saikalgare,  both  men  and  women,  dress  like  ordinary  Deccan 
Musalmans.  They  are  hardworking,  sober,  and  thrifty*  Formerly 
they  used  to  make  knives  and  razors,  and  even  swords  and  daggers- 
The  order  against  wearing  arms  and  the  competition  of  English^ 
hardware  goods  have  ruined  their  business,  and  they  now  earn  a 
poor  livelihood  by  grinding  knives  and  sharpening  razors* 

Shishgai^s,  or  Mantaes,  are  a mixed  class.  They  are  tall,  spare 
and  muscular)  wilih  wheat- coloured  complexions-  Both  men  and 
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women  wear  the  ordinary  Deccan-Mu salmon  dress.  They  are 
sober j steady^  thrifty^  and  welUto-dOj  and^  except  in  the  exercise  of 
their  profession^  fairly  tmthfoL  They  make  glass  and  lac  bracelets. 
On  account  of  the  CDm  petit  ion  of  Jabalpur-manufactured  glass  the 
Khandesh  trade  has  lately  suffered^  but  still  yields  a fair  return* 
SutXrs^  carpenters,  are  the  descendants  of  conrerts  made  during  the 
reigu  of  Anrangzeb.  They  are  of  middle  height  and  muscular^  with 
wheat- coloured  complexions.  Their  home  language  is  Hindustdnij 
and  the  dress  of  men  and  women  is  like  that  of  ordinary  Deccan 
Mnsalmaus.  They  are  sobers  steady^  industrious  and  thriftyj  but 
poor.  TakAeAb,  known  as  Phani  bands  or  HAkims,  are  a mixed 
class*  Their  home  language  is  Hindustani.  Dark  in  complexion  and 
of  medium  height  they  have  regular  features.  Except  that  the  men 
wear  turbans  with  twisted  baudsj  both  men  and  women  dress  like 
Deccan  Musalmd,ns.  They  are  fond  of  amusement,  thriftless,  and 
poor.  They  make  and  repair  millstones*  Most  of  them  have  some  skill 
in  surgery,  cutting  for  the  stone,  and  coucMug  for  cataract*  TXmbats, 
coppersmiths,  are  immigrants  from  M^rv^d.  They  are  well-made 
men,  with  wheat- coloured  complexions  and  regular  features.  Their 
home  language  is  Hindustani,  The  men  dress  like  common 
Mnsalm^ns,  and  so  do  the  women  except  a few  who  still  cling  to  the 
Marv^d  petticoat.  They  are  sober,  hardworking,  thrifty,  and  very 
religious*  They  make  copper  pots,  and  some  are  constables  and 
messengers  in  Government  and  private  service.  A few  have  risen 
to  high  places  under  Government. 

The  four  communities  of  husbandmen  and  cattle  breeders  are : 
Baghbans  or  gardeners,  Bohor^s,  MauMs  or  Deshmukhs,  and 
Mnlt^nis.  Baghbans,  gardeners  or  fi'uiterers,  are  local  converts. 
They  speak  both  Marathi  and  Hindustani.  They  are  of  middle 
stature  in  dined  to  stontness,  with  wheat -col  cured  complexions.  The 
women  are  lighter  coloured  than  the  men,  and  as  a rule  are  band- 
some.  The  men  dress  in  Muaalman,  the  women  iu  Mar4,tha  fashion. 
Besides  working  as  gardeners  they  sell  fruit  and  vegetables,  buying 
them  wholesale  and  retailing  them.  Though  hardworking  and 
thrifty,  they  are  fond  of  pleasure  and  fairly  well-to-do.  BdhorAs 
ara  found  in  small  numbers  in  the  west  of  Ehandesh.  They  are 
Sunnis  by  religion.  Maul  As,  masters,  also  known  as  Deshmokhs, 
are  the  representatives  of  district  revenue  officers  and  village 
headmen,  accountants,  and  servants,  who,  to  preserve  their  office  and 
pay,  or,  on  the  promise  of  grants  of  land,  embraced  IsMm  during  the 
reigo  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb.  It  often  happened  that  of  the 
same  family  one  branch  became  MusaJmATi  and  the  other  remained 
Hindu.  Not  having  married  with  Musalm^s,  except  that  the  men 
wear  the  beard,  they  remain  Hindu  iu  appearance,  dress,  and  character. 
MultAniSj  husbandmen  and  cattle  breeders,  are  the  descendants  of 
camp  followers  who  came  with  Aurangzeb^s  army  from  North  India. 
Their  home  tongue  is  a mixture  of  Multdni  and  MarAthi.  They 
dress  like  Hindu  ICunbis,  the  women"^s  robe  being  something 
between  that  worn  by  Deccani  and  Yanjdri  women.  Though  quiet 
and  peaceful,  these  are  not  wanting  in  courage. 

Of  the  four  communities  of  servants,  three,  th6  Maliks,  Naiky^dis, 
and  Tadvis,  are  chiefly  employed  as  constables  and  messengers,  and 
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onej  the  Bhangis,  as  menial  servants*  Maliks^  kings^  are  the 
descendants  of  conrerta  made  probably  during  the  first  (1300) 
Muhammadan  invasion*  They  apeak  Deccan  Hindu stdnij  and  have 
nothing  special  in  their  appearance-  The  men  wear  turbans  with 
twisted  bandsj  coats,  and  tight  trousers,  and  the  women  the  regular 
Mnsaluidn  shirts  kudtdSf  trousers  izdr^^  and  scarves  odhnis.  Honest, 
thriftless  and  sober,  they  find  employment  in  public  and  private 
service  and  as  labourers*  NAncvAms  are  believed  to  be  descendants 
of  the  soldiers  of  Tippn,  who,  during  the  disturbances  that  followed 
his  overthrow,  settled  in  the  north  Deccan  districts.  Originally 
Hindus  they  are  said  to  have  been  converted  and  named  by  Hyder 
NAik,  Black,  with  high  cheek  bones  and  Mar^tha-like  features, 
they  are  tall  and  strong.  Their  home  tongue  is  both  Hindustani 
and  Mardthi.  They  are  Government  messengers  and  husbandmen- 
The  men  and  some  of  the  women  dress  like  Marath^s*  They  are 
hardworking,  sober,  and  thrifty.  Some  of  them  have  a leaning 
towards  the  Wahhabi  faith-  Tad  vis,  so  called  from  forming  a 
separate  branch,  tad^  are  Bhils  said  to  have  been  converted  by 
Aurangzeb,  In  appearance  they  preserve  traces  of  their  origin  being 
swarthy,  thick-lipped,  and  mo  scalar . Among  themselves  they 
speak  a half- Hindustani  half-Bhil  dialect,  and  low  Hindustani  with 
others.  The  men  dress  like  Mnsaltnans,  and  the  women  like  Gujarat 
Hindus.  They  are  hardworking  but  thriftless,  and  fond  of  pleasure 
and  drink.  They  are  generally  police  constables.  Government 
messengers,  or  labourers,  except  that  they  never  work  for  hire  in 
the  fields.  The  women  help  the  men  by  gathering  and  selling  sticks 
as  firewood- 

Under  the  head  of  Servants  also  come  the  Bhang  is,  scavengers, 
of  two  classes,  local  converts  and  recent  settlers  from  the 
north-  Both  speak  Hindustani*  The  men  are  swarthy,  tall,  and 
spare,  and  the  women  inclined  to  plumpness  and  generally  well- 
featured*  The  men  have  no  particular  dross,  wearing  any  sort  of 
cloth  they  may  get  from  their  employers,  be  they  Muhammadan  or 
Hindu.  The  women  have  a robe,  sdd%  peculiarly  worn,  and  a 
petticoat  whidh,  when  at  work,  they  tuck  above  their  knees.  They 
are  honest,  quiet,  thrifty,  and  hardworking- 

Of  Actors  and  Singers  the  only  class  are  the  Mies,  or  nobles, 
immigrants  from  the  north*  Their  home  language  is  Hindustani-  The 
men  are  black  and  spare,  and  the  women  well  featured.  As  fiddlers 
or  tambourine -players  in  tho  service  of  dancing  girls,  they  bear  no 
very  good  character-  Their  women  sing  and  play  in  Zendnds  on 
marriages  and  other  ceremonies, 

PIbsis  numbered  forty-three  souls  - Almost  all  are  shopkeepers 
and  liquor- sellers,  most  of  them  from  Bombay  since  the  opening 
of  the  railway,  and  some  from  Surat,  where  they  are  the  chief 
liquor- sellers. 

Eoeopbans  numbered  662  souls  or  0^05  per  oent  of  the  whole 
population*  Besides  the  Government  officials  and  a lew  Europeans 
in  the  Jalgaon  cotton  mills  and  cotton  press  factories,  they^  are 
chiefly  railway  servants  settled,  at  Bhusdval* 
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- Christians,  other  than  Europeans,  numbered  804  souls  or  O'OS 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population*  There  are  a few  at  I>hulia, 
a few  at  Dharangaon,  and  the  rest  at  Bhusd^val  and  Jalgaon. 
The  few  at  Dhulia  are  chiefly  Portuguese  servants  and  converts 
of  whom  not  more  than  four  or  five  are  Protestants,  There  is 
a small  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Dhulia  with  a congregation  of 
about  fifty*  At  Bhusaval,  where  there  is  a congregation  of  some 
hundreds,  a very  pretty  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  lately  been  built* 
Portuguese  workmen,  servants,  and  Madrasis,  and  converts  or 
descendants  of  converts  form  the  bulk  of  the  congregation*  The 
native  Christians  are,  as  a rule,  poor  and  hardpressed  for 
subaistence,  and  are  not  among  the  best-behaved  of  the  Bhusaval 
population. 

In  this  district  there  is  one  village  or  town  to  about  every  three 
square  miles  of  land,  each  village  containing  an  average  of  392 
inhabitants,  and  about  eighty-eight  houses*  W^ith  the  exception  of 
the  people  of  twenty-two  towns,  numbering  174,908  souls  or  17'00 
per  cent  of  the  entire  inhabitants,  the  population  of  the  Khdndesh 
district,  according  to  the  1872  census  returns,  lived  in  2600  villages, 
with  an  average  of  328  souls  per  village.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
towns  and  villages,  1362  had  lees  than  200  inhabitants  ; 778  from  200 
to  500;  306  from  500  to  1000;  117  from  1000  to  2000;  22  from 
2000  to  3000  ; 15  from  3000  to  5000  ; 17  from  5000  to  10,000  ; and 
5 more  than  10,000* 

Nearly  all  Khdndesh  villages  are  walled,  some  with  brick -faced 
mud,  others  with  solid  stones  and  brick  ornamented  parapets*  Some 
old  villages  have  stately  gates  and  remains  of  old  forts.  Though 
proud  of  their  old  walls  and  gates,  the  villagers  seldom  take  steps  to 
keep  them  in  repair. 

As  regards  the  number  of  houses,  there  was  in  1872  a total  of 
229,809  or  on  an  average  2 2 ‘04  houses  to  the  square  mile,  showing, 
compared  with  1 70,564  in  1846,  an  increase  of  34’ 73  per  cent.  Of 
the  total  number  12,048  houses  lodging  67,322  persona  or  6 ‘54 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  at  the  rate  of  5’5S  souls  to  each 
bouse,  were  buildings  with  walls  of  fire-baked  bricks  and  roofs  of 
tile*  The  remaining  217,851  houses  accommodating  961,320 
persons  or  93 '46  per  cent,  with  a population  per  house  of  4 ''41  souls, 
included  all  buildings  covered  with  thatch  or  leaves,  or  whose  outer 
walls  were  of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick* 

There  are  two  chief  styles  of  houses  in  Khdndesh,  the  flat- 
roofed  and  the  tiled*  Tiled  roofs,,  formerly  confined  to  villages  north 
of  the  Tdpti,  are  everyday  becoming  more  popular*  In  some  villages, 
as  in  Jalgaon,  there  was  till  lately  a feeling  against  tiled  roofs,  on 
a ccount,  apparently,  of  the  failure  of  two  or  three  wealthy  merchants 
who  had  built  large  tiled  houses*  The  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  built  of  baked  or  unbaked  brick,  cemented  with  mud,  mortar, 
or  mortar-pointed  mudi  The  window  frames,  door  posts,  and 
rafters  are  generally  of  teak  or  wood,  and  very  often  the  door 
panels  and  window  shutters  are  of  mango  wood.  Stone  is  not  often 
used  escept  for  the  foundation  and  the  verandah  that  runs  round 
the  ground  floor  of  the  building.  Houses  are  usually  built  facing 
B 411— Z7 
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Bortli  or  aouthj  and  in  some  villages  there  is  a strong  feeling 
against  building  a house  fronting  east  or  west-  Khdndesh  houses 
are  commonly  divided  into  four  class eSj  best^  middling,  ordinary, 
and  huts.  In  large  towns  the  best  kind  of  house  costs  to  build 
upwards  of  £500  (Rs,  5000),  the  middling  from  £100  to  £400 
(Rs-  1000 -Rs.  4000),  and  the  common  from  £o0  to  £100  {Rs.  300- 
Rs-  1000'^,  In  small  villages  the  three  kinds  cost  respectively 
from  £50  to  £200  (Rs- 500- Rs.  2000),  from  £20  to  £50  (Es.  200- 
Re.  500),  and  from  £5  to  £20  (Rs.  50 -Rs.  200). 

A trader^s  house  begins  with  a verandah,  ota^  which,  if  he  is  a 
retail -dealer,  is  his  shop.  Inside  of  the  verandah  is  the  sitting  room, 
and  beyond  the  sitting  room,  the  dining  hall  in  the  middle  and  three 
rooms  on  each  side.  Among  the  side  rooms  are,  to  the  left  of 
the  dining  hail,  the  office  room,  the  shrine,  and  the  lying-in  room ; 
and  to  the  right,  a treasure  room  and  two  store-rooms.  Behind 
this  group  comes  the  back  verandah,  with  a privy  in  on©  corner- 
There  usually  is  a back  or  a side  door.  Another  common  form  of 
well-to-do  village  patiFs  house  begins  with  a large  gate,  with  a 
ward-room  on  either  side,  where  watchmen  sleep  and  kib  is  piled, 
or  where  office  work  is  done.  Then  comes  a yard  with  a central 
well,  and  cattle  sheds  on  either  side  or  all  round.  Then  a Bight 
of  steps  leads  to  the  first  door,  and  a long  house  with,  first, 
a sitting  room,  where  swinging  cots,  ckopdlds,  are  kept,  and 
a dining  room,  with  two  rooms  on  each  side.  In  such  houses  the 
cattle  enter  by  the  front  door. 

The  bulk  of  the  husbandmen^s  dwellings  are  either  the  superior 
house  called  dhdha^  generally  inhabited  by  Kunbis,  Mnsalm^s, 
and  Pardeshis,  or  the  inferior  hutj  or  chhappar^  used  by  Kolis, 
Bhils,  Vanj^risj  and  Mhdrs.  The  dhdha  is  a substantial  house, 
which,  when  kept  in  good  repair,  lasts  for  many  years.  The  walls, 
of  clay  and  chopped  grass  or  straw  thoroughly  kneaded  under 
bufialoes^  feet,  taper  slightly  and  average  about  a cubit  in 
thickness.  They  are  built  in  layers  about  a cubit  deep,  each  layer 
being  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  before  the  next  layer  is  added. 
The  flat,  or  nearly  fiat,  roof  rests  on  strong  teak  wood  beams 
which  run  from  wall  to  wall.  Over  the  beams  is  laid  a layer  of 
strong  branches  and  a coating  of  dried  sugarcane  leaves,  the  whole 
covered  by  four  to  six  inches  of  clay  or  salt  earth,  beaten  smooth, 
with  a gentle  slope  to  one  of  the  corners  where  a wooden  spout 
throws  olE  the  water  several  feet  from  the  foundation  of  the  wall. 
The  clay  wall  is  generally  built  by  professional  bricklayers,  Beiders, 
and  is  paid  for  at  from  5s.  to  8s.  (Rs.  3 - Rs,  4)  a hundred  solid  cubifcs. 
The  entire  house  costs  from  £5  to  £10  {Rs.  50  - Rs.  100) . The  hut, 
or  chappa/r^  has  either  clay  walls  or  merely  a thick  fence  of  cotton 
stalks  or  other  wattled  boughs.  The  roof  is  mad©  of  long  grass 
tied  neatly  to  a bamboo  framework,  with  an  intricate  layer  of 
JButea  frondosa,  palaa^  leaves,  in  the  middle  of  the  grass  so  as  to 
make  the  roof  thoroughly  waterproof.  Over  the  thatch,  to  make  it 
look  like  tiles,  split  millet  stems  are  sometimes  laid. 

The  furniture  of  an  ordinary  Kunbi^s  house  is  worth  from  £2  to 
£3  (Rs.  20  - Rs- 30).  The  usual  details  are;  two  copper  vessels. 
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gund  and  ghada^  for  storing  and  carrying  drinkirg  waterj  costing 
about  8s.  [Rs.  4)  each  ; six  or  eight  earthen  cooking  pots^  costing 
about  Is.  3d.  (10  annas)  ; two  or  three  flat  zinc  dishes  or  plates, 
thdli&j  valued  at  4^.  (Tls.  2)  each  3 a few  brass  drinking  cups, 
cJtarvif  costing  a shilling  each  ; a pair  of  curry  stones,  ^dta  oranta^ 
costing  about  a shilling ; a hand  mill,  chakMj  for  grinding  grain, 
worth  about  3^.  (Ra.  1^)  } two  bedsteads,  Jelidts^  worth  two  shillings 
each,  with  quilts  or  blankets  costing  about  Ifls.  (Rs.  8),^ 

A man  building  a house  seldom  works  at  it  with  his  own  hands. 
He  supervises  the  work  and  pays  the  labourers  weekly  or  on  market 
days.  As  a rule  lucky  days  are  chosen  for  laying  the  foundation, 
raising  the  posts,  fixing  the  upright  and  cross  beams,  placing  the 
doors,  and  digging  the  well*  On  the  foundation -laying  day,  the 
owner  worships  the  ground  where  the  walls  are  to  be  bililt,  digs  a little 
himself,  and  then  the  work  begins.  On  the  post -raising  day  the  owner 
puts  the  comer  stone  of  the  plinth  in  its  place,  sets  the  post  on  it,  and 
worships  the  post,  pouring  clarified  butter  over  its  top  till  it  trickles 
to  the  ground,  tying  round  it  a yellow  cloth  with  rice  and  Indian 
millet,  and  fastening  grass  on  its  top.  On  the  beam-fixing  day  he 
ties  rourad  the  beam  a raw  cotton  thread  and  a yellow  cloth  with  rice 
and  Indian  millet,  and  then  worships*  When  the  doors  are  set  up 
the  same  ceremonies  are  repeated,  and  before  digging  the  well,  the 
owner  again  worships  the  ground.  At  all  the^e  ceremonies  a 
Brahman  usually  attends,  and  cocoaniits  are  distributed.  When  a 
bouse  is  finished,  the  astralogerj.yosM,.  fixes  a lucky  day  for  entry. 
Houses  were  formerly  built  with  no  regard  to  ventilation,  but  the 
newer  buildings  are  much  opener  and  more  airy.  A family  in, 
middling  circumstances  is  nsu^ly  obliged  to  keep  a very  large  stock, 
of  cooking  pots  for  family  gatherings,,  but  there  are  comparatively 
few  families  well  enough  oS  to  have  cooking  pots  for  a caste  dinner. 
On  such  occasions  a supply  of  cooking  pots  is  generally  collected  by 
borrowing. 

The  village  establishment,  hdrdhalutSj  of  Khandesh,  found  by 
Captain  Briggs  in  1818,  included  the  hereditary  Hindu  priest,,  gfw™  ,* 
the  Muhammadan  priest,  the  astrologer,  josM/  the  carpenter, 

sutdr  ; the  blacksmith,  lohdr  / the  potter,  huTnhhdr  ; tho'  goldsmith, 
sondr  ; the  barber,  nhdvi  ; the  washerman,  parit  ; the  village  bard, 
bhdt ; the  village  watchman  and  guide,  jdglia  ; and  the  scavenger, 
Tndng  and  chdmhhdr.  Of  these  the  priest,  officiated  at  the 

marriages,  funerals,  and  other  ceremonies  of  all  Hindus  except 
Mhars  aud  Mangs,  attended  to-  the  village  idols,  cleaned  and  lighted 
their  temple,  and  took  to  himself  their  offerings.  In  addition,  he 
made  loaf  plates  for  well-to-do  Hindus.  The  muUa  officiated  at  all 
Muhammadan  ceremonies,  gave  oaths,  consecrated  all  animals  to  be 
eaten,  superintended  fairs  held  in  honour  of  saints,  and  repaired 
Muhammadan  graves  and  tombs.  The  astrologer,  josM^  read  the 
almanac,  pointed  out  lucky  days  for  marriages,  for  beginning  to  sow,  to 
plough,  and  to  reap,  calculated  eclipses  and  drew  up  horoscopes,  and 
with  the  gnrUj  officiated  at  marriages  and  funerals.  The  carpenter. 


^ From  a paper  by  Mr.  Stormont,  Superintendent  JKlhiiiideBh  Model  Farm. 
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sutoTj  made  and  repaired  field  tools  and  high  wooden  marriage  stoolsj 
chavrang^,  and  supplied  travellers  with  tent  and  cattle  pegs.  The 
blacksmith^  lohdr^  made  and  repaired  the  iron  work  of  ploughs  and 
carts.  In  former  times  at  hook -swinging  festivals  it  was  his  duty 
to  force  the  iron  hook  into  the  muscles  of  the  devotee^s  back.  The 
potterj  humhhdr,  furnished  villagers  and  travellers  with  earthen 
pots  and  pans.  At  marriages  h©  beat  the  drum  and  cooked 
mutton  stewj  harhat^  for  the  Kunbis  of  the  village.  The  goldsmithj 
sonar,  assayed  coin  paid  to  G-overnment  and  made  ornaments.  The 
barber,  nhdvi,  was  the  village  surgeon^  shaving  the  villagers,  trimming 
bullocks'  tailSj  and  boring  the  bullock's  nose  to  receive  the  noserin g- 
Some  barbers  beat  the  drum,  tdsha^  and  others  acted  as  torch -bearers.^ 
At  marriages  they  led  the  bridegroom's  horse  and  escorted  the 
p^til's  daughter  to  her  husband's  house.  The  washerman,  parit,  at 
marriages  ^read  white  cloths  for  the-  brid^ room's  relations  to 
walk  on.  The  village  bard^  hhdtf  attended  all  village  festivals  and 
ceremonies  and  recited  verses.  The  watchmen,  Bhi Is,  Kolis, 

and  Mh^rs,  guarded  the  village  and  guided  travellers.  The  indihg 
beat  the  tambourine,  castrated  young  cattle,  and  a Mahg  woman 
acted  aa  midwife  to  Kunbis,  and,  when  there  was  no  one  else,  to 
Brahmans.  The  chdmhhdr  made  and  repaired  shoes,  leather  thongs 
and  water  bags,  and  on  pola  {August  - September)  and  other  days, 
provided  the  chief  villagers  with  mango  leaves  to  hang  over  their 
doors. 

Since  Captain  Briggs'  time  (1818),  the  village  community  has 
lost  much  of  its  importance.  Now,  in  an  ordinary  village  the  staff 
of  servants  is  the  headman,  pa his  assistant,  chaudhri,  now  his 
equal  in  authority;  the  accountant,  hulharni  ; the  sweeper,  mhdr; 
the  watchman,  jdglia  ; ialahdds  and  tarals,^  Musalm^ns  and  Kolis, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  village  office,  eJhori,  to  light  the  lamp  in 
it,  to  carry  the  accountant's  books,  and  to  clean  pots  ; and  in  villages 
where  there  is  no  river,  the  water  drawer,  JiatJcari,  who  fills  the  village 
cattle  trough.  In  small  villages ^ the  pdtll,  kulkarai,  mhdr, 
and  jdgla  are  alone  found.  Except  in  a few  places  the  following 
servants  tire  no  longer  recognised.  The  village  priest,  gram  jo shi  ; the 
Muaalman  reader,  hhatih  ; tho  Mu  salmon  judge,  kdzi  ; the  Musalmd^a 


^ Se©  above,  p.  77.  Ahir  harhera  dtum  hut  do  not  carry  torches  ; T^yadc  barbers 
carry  torches  but  do  not  drum  ; DaUshni  and  Gujarati  barbers  do  both.  Mr,  J. 
Pollen,  GS, 

^ The  chief  honours  due  to  tbe  headman  at  public  religious  ceremonies  are  i on 
polo,  day  his  bullcMjka  head  the  procession  ; on  da&^ra  day  he  leads  the  worship  of 
the  e/iotmi  tree  ; on  the  holi  day  he  worships  first  and  gives  the  order  to  light  the 
pile.  At  marriages  he  is  the  first  te  get  the  betel  leaf  which  the  barber 
distributes  among  the  other  village  officers  ; and  it  ia  the  pdtil  who  distributes  money 
among  the  other  village  public  servants,  hdrdhalut&.  At  village  feasts  the  pMU  and 
his  wife  are  given  the  place  of  honour.  Both  are  consulted  in  matters  of  difficulty^ 
and  petty  squabbles  are  referred  to  their  arbitration.  The  pdiW^  wife  takes 
a most  active  interest  in  village  affairs,  and,  though  not  publicly  recognised,  has 
a very  considerable  voice  ia  the  settlement  of  disputes.  In  many  villages  the 
headman  lends  money  to  the  villagers  and  has  a good  name  for  using  bis  debtors 
kindly.  Many  are  known  to  have  for  years  never  sought  the  aid  of  civU  courts  or 
pressed  their  debtors  severely# 

^ Between  the  talahda  and  the  idral  there  is  some  distinction  as  village  servants, 
but  no  difference  of  caste. 
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priestj  mulla  s the  caterer^  parsai ; the  temple  servant,  gurav; 
the  broker,  the  messenger,  havilddr  j and  the  door-keeper, 

darvdjddr*  Even  the  smallest  villages  have  two  or  three  offilciatiug 
headmen  and  one  or  two  assistants*  Some  villages  have  six  or 
eight  pdtih  and  choMdhris^  and  Chopda  claims  to  be  represented 
by  fifty-two  sharers,  tahshimddrs.  The  trough  filler,  hamari^  is  a 
very  necessary  ^d  important  servant,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
adequate  provision,  the  villagers  usually  subscribe  to  pay  him  a 
fixed  sum  in  addition  to  any  rent-free  land  he  may  hold  from 
Government.  He  has  to  keep  two  bullocks  and  the  leather  bag, 
mot,  for  drawing  water.  The  tanner,  chdmbJhdr,  is  expected  to  keep 
in  repair,  and  in  some  cases  to  make  the  village  water  bag,  mot, 
the  Mhdr  giving  him  the  skin.  The  caterer,  parsai,  is  often  found 
supplying  travellers  with  butter,  milk,  and  miscellaueous  articles. 
The  broker,  shetya,  who  used  to  arrange  between  strangers  and 
shopkeepers  is  seldom  found. 

In  the  west,  village  headmen  are  usually  Gujar  Eunbis.  In  other 
parts  they  are  of  different  castes,  and  very  often  in  the  same  village 
will  be  found  a Brahman  headman  serving  with  a Kuubi,  a Koli,  a 
Dhangar,  or  a Musalm^n.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  district, 
especially  in  the  Xaval,  Nasirabad,  and  Bhus£val  sub-divisions,  it  is 
common  to  find  the  same  family  of  pdtils  with  one  branch  Hindu 
and  another  Musalmdn,  the  latter  freely  admitting  that  they 
embraced  Islam  in  order  to  secure  the  right  to  serve. 

The  people  of  a village  axe  generally  mixed.  Itis  comparatively 
mre  to  find  a whole  village  held  by  one  caste.  Especially  among 
high  caste  Hindus  caste  dinners  are  much  less  common  than  in 
Gujarat.  In  small  villages  on  such  leading  festivals  as  Holi, 
dinners  are  sometimes  given  to  the  whole  community  and  the  cost 
met  from  money  subscribed  by  the  entire  body  of  villagers.  It  is 
most  nnusual  for  one  man  to  entertain  the  whole  village  on  marriage 
or  other  feast  occasions.  The  different  classes  entertaiu  their  own 
caate  fellows.  At  village  dinners  given  by  pdtils  guests  of  various 
castes  are  invited  aud  sit  in  separate  rows.  Bhils  and  Mhars  aro 
served  by  meuibers  of  their  own  caste  or  the  dinner  is  sent  to  them 
at  their  houses.  Special  dinners  are  sometimes  given  at  their  own 
cost  by  heads  of  trade  guilds  when  they  are  appointed.  On  such 
occasions  except  among  Sonars,  women  dine  after  the  men  have 
done.  Ho  special  arrangements  are  made  for  the  exercise  of 
common  rights.  All  the  cattle  drink  out  of  the  village  trough  or 
from  the  river,  and  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  off  the  ground,  graae 
all  over  the  village  lands.  The  villagers  pay  tie  herdsmen  so 
much  a head,  but  often  the  cattle  are  turned  loose  and  allowed 
to  graze  and  go  anywhere  they  like,  a Bhil  boy  being  sent  to 
drive  them  home  in  the  evening.  In  the  rains,  while  the  crops 
are  on  the  ground,  greater  care  is  taken,  and  cattle  not  wanted 
for  immediate  us©  are  sent  to  graze  in  some  neighbouring 
upland.  Mhars  and  other  low  castes  are  allowed  to  drink  below 
the  village  only,  where  there  is  a river,  or  whero  there  is  a well, 
out  of  the  cattle  trough  or  from  a separate  cistern.  In  some 
places  the  villagers  object  to  the  Mhars  drinking  out  of  the 
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cattle  trough^  an<l  in  such  cases  they  hare  generally  a separate  well* 
Except  Did  oneSj  used  solely  for  washing  and  cattle  dr  inking  j there 
are  no  village  ponds  in  Khandesh.  Eor  digging  wells  or  clearing 
ponds  a subscription  used  to  be  levied  from  each  man^s  holding  or 
plough*  Now  the  villagers  look  to  Q-overnmant  and  the  local  fund 
committee.  Formerly  a village  borrowed  money  to  repair  its  temple. 
But  the  old  spirit  has^  to  a great  extent^  The  temple  may  fall 

to  ruiiij  and  unless  some  w^ealthy  pa  til  or  cultivator  takes  an  interest 
in  the  matte r_,  no  one  cares^  Sticks  for  firewood  are  gathered 
from  the  common  lands  round  the  village^  or  from  the  bush  lands 
near  the  hills,  or  from  the  husbandman own  land.  Among  the 
villagers  no  diatinction  seems  to  be  drawn  between  new-comers 
and  members  of  the  original  community.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  troubled  time  of  Mardtba  rule  (1760- 
1818)^  nearly  every  village  was  more  or  less  deserted^  In  the  case  of 
a deserted  village  it  is  very  common  for  the  neighbouring  villagers 
to  till  its  landSj  and  since  many  villages  have  only  lately  been 
peopled,  a very  large  area  is  tilled  by  these  outsiders  who  are 
known  as  vavdnds  or  valdnds^. 

In  most  of  the  smaller  villages  the  grain -dealer  or  moneylender 
is  an  institution  of  not  more  than  one  generation  old.  The 
ancient  village  moneylenders  are  said  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
eighteenth  century  troubles.  Their  place  has  been  t^en  by  new- 
comers from  M^lwa,  Mdirv^d,  Gujarat,  and  Hindustan,  ^me  of 
these,  settled  for  one  or  two  generations,  have  grown  kindly  and 
considerate.  But  the  bulk  are  very  late  arrivals,,  settled  for  a few 
years,  and  in  their  dealings  very  hard  and  exacting.  The  break-up 
of  so  many  village  communities  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  greatly  weakened  the  ties  which  bound  the  villagers  to  their 
headmen,  and  the  influences  at  work  under  British  management 
have  done  little  to  strengthen  or  renew  them.  The  village  council 
is  now  little  more  than  a fiction,  and  though  the  villagers  still  pay 
him  outward  respect,  the  influence  of  the  headman  is,  in  many 
villages,  almost  at  an  end.  The  relationsbetween  the  craftsmen  and 
the  rest  of  the  villagers  do  not  seem  to  have  much  changed.  A 
specially  clever  worker  sometimes  leaves  his  village  and  pushes  his 
fortune  in  one  of  the  larger  towns.  But  this  is  unusual,  and,  aa  a 
rule,  the  old  practice  continues,  that  while  for  ordinary  services 
villagers  pay  the  craftsmen  by  grain  doles,  for  large  works,  such  as 
house  boiling,  payment  is  made  in  money  at  the  ordinary  market 
rates. 

Very  few  of  the  people  leave,  or  even  move  about,  the  district  in 
search  of  work.  Living  is  cheap  and  the  demand  for  labour  strong. 
The  only  class  willing  to  work,  even  on  the  railway,  is  the 
Mh^,  During  the  last  famine  (1876-77)  many  Kunbis  came  from 
the  southern  Deccan  districts  and  settled  in  Khandesh,  and  since 
their  settlement  they  have  been  joined  by  friends  and  relations. 
Besides  these  there  come  yearly  by  rail  from  Ah  me  dn  agar,  Poona, 
Sholapnr,  and  S^t^ra,  a certain  number  of  Marathd^s  who  settle  in 
huts  outside  of  J algaon,  and  during  the  fair  season  work  as  carriers, 
Kamdlsj  at  cotton  presses  and  mills.  When  the  cotton  season  is 
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over  most  o£  them  back  to  their  villages  and  some  stay  in  Jalgaon 
and  work  as  labourers.  From  Grujardt  there  come  and  settle  in  small 
numbers  Vdnis  and  Kunbis  and  Pdrsi  liquor- sellers.  From  Bombay 
there  come  Bh^tia  and  other  Ciitch  merchants  and  various  Bombay 
traders  who  have  settled  at  most  of  the  local  trading  centres,  MdrvM 
Vdnis  and  Brahmans,  and  other  Pardeahis  come  from  the  norths  the 
M^rv^dis  serving  as  clerks  to  Marvad  traders  and  moneylenderaj 
and  the  Parde^is  finding  employment  as  railway  policemen, 
messengers,  and  private  watchmen.  Some  Madras  servants  also 
come  from  Aurangabad  and  Haidar abad  in  the  Nis^m^s  territories* 
Of  temporary  immigrants  there  are  Brahman  priests  from  Snrat  and 
Ahmedabad  who  conduct  marriage  and  death  ceremonies  at  the 
houses  of  their  Naudurb^r  Y^ni  patrons,  and  Yani  and  Kunbi  cloth- 
dealers,  who,  during  the  fair  season,  visit  their  shops  at  Parola, 
Dhulia,  Jalgaon,  and  Dharangaon. 


Chapter  111* 
Population* 

Movementia* 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AG  R I C U LTU  R E^- 

AgriculttjrEj  tke  moat  important  industiy  of  the  districtj  supports 
dlOjSOl  persons  or  about  one-balf  of  the  population.® 

Khandesh  cultivators  are  KunbiSj  Mharsj  Dhangars,  Pardeshis, 
Raj  puts j Kolisj  Liodhis,  Vanjaris,  RMlSj  and  Musalmans.  Kunbis^ 
hardworking  and  most  sMlful  husbandmenj  are  a quiet  law- 
abiding  peopl©j  but  most  careless  in  money  matters.  Some  of  them 
are  well-to-do  but  most  are  poor.  Of  the  three  classes  of  Eunbis, 
Pajnasj  GujarSj  and  TilolaSj  Pajnas  are  by  far  tho  most  numerous, 
and  as  a rule  the  best  farmers,  and  Gnjara,  wealthier  than  either  of 
the  other  classes,  form  a great  portion  of  the  cultivators  in  some  of 
the  northern  sub- divisions.  Pardeshis,  Rajputs,  and  Musalm^ns  are 
slovenly  workers.  Kolis  and  Lodhis  are  industrious  but  some- 
what given  to  drink.  Vanjaris  have  taken  to  tillage  chiefly  since  carta 
and  railways  have  put  a stop  to  their  carrying  trade.  Dhangars,  Mhars, 
and  Bhils  are  found  here  and  there  tilling  on  their  own  account* 
Some  of  the  younger  Bhils  take  yearly  service,  sdlddi'l,  with 
Kunbis  and  other  cultivators,  but  most  of  them  are  small  landholders, 
or  hire  fields  from  Gujar  and  other  capitalists  on  the  share, 
gavdnd^j  principle.  The  landowner  gains  most  by  the  bargain*  Ho 
provides  the  land  and  seed,  and  the  Bhil  the  labour,  cattle,  and  tools. 
Kunbis  and  Musalmdns,  when  field  work  is  not  pressing,  do  a little 
local  carting ; Kolis  catch  fish  and  grow  vegetables  ; Dhangars  spin 
wool  and  weave  blankets  ^ and  Vanjdris  deal  in  cattle  and  make 
large  quantities  of  hempen  twine,  Khandesh  cnltivators  as  a rule 
are  poor.  Without  forethought  or  self-restraint  they  readily  run 
into  debt,  and  by  grasping  and  unscrnpulous  moneylenders,  are 
forced  to  pay  back  very  large  sums. 

In  dry-crop  land,  from  two  to  four  or  five  hundred  acres  is  a 
large,  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  a middle  sized, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  a small  holding.  In  garden  lands,  from 
twenty  to  forty  acres  is  a large,  from  ten  to  twenty  a middle  sized, 
and  less  than  ten  a small  holding.  In  1878-79,  incloding  alienated 
lands,  the  total  number  of  holdings  was  142,034,  with  an  average 


' The  greater  pa.rt  of  thia  chafer  is  contributed  by  Mr*  A.  Stormout,  Superintendent 
Khandesh  Government  Model  JFarm. 

3 The  total  510,301  includes  adult  males,  173,970  ; their  wives  according  to  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  men  to  women,  164354  ; and  their  children,  171,468.  In  the 
censua  atatements  a large  number  of  the  women  and  children  are  brought  under 
' Miscellaneou9\ 
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area  of  tweaty-three  acreB*  Of  the  whole  numlber,  12j995  were 
holdings  of  not  more  than  five  acres ; 21^824  of  from  hve  to  ten 
acres  ; 40,224  from  ten  to  twenty;  37,765  from  twenty  to  fifty  ; 9602 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  ; 1484  from  on©  hundred  to  two  hundred; 
119  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred;  twelve  from  five  hundred  to 
on©  thousand  ; five  from  on©  thousand  to  two  thousand  ; and  four 
above  two  thousand.  The  largest  holdings  are  in  YirdeL 

One  pair  of  oxen  can  till  about  twenty  acres  of  dry -crop  and  ten 
of  garden  land.  From  twenty-five  to  fifty  acres  of  dry-crop  land, 
and  from  ten  to  twenty  of.  garden  land,  would  enable  a cultivator 
to  live  like  an  ordinary  retail  dealer.  Fifty  acres  of  dry-crop  land 
will,  unless  in  seasons  of  failure  of  rain,  support  a husbandman,  his 
wife,  two  children,  and  one  field  labourer,  sdlddr,  comfortably 
without  the  moneylender^  s help* 

Of  an  area  of  10,431  square  miles,  7402  have  been  surveyed^  in 
detail.  Of  these  163  are  the  lands  of  alienated  villages*  The  rest 
contains,  according  to  the  revenue  survey,  3,582,859  acres  or 
7 7' 3 2 per  cent  of  arable  land;  589,781  or  12' 73  per  cent,  of  unarable; 
34,817  or  0*75  per  cent  of  grass,  huran  j 13,293  or  0*29  per  cent, 
of  forest  reserves;^  and  412,771  or  8*91  per  cent,  of  village  sites, 
roads,  river  beds,  and  hills.  From  the  3,682,859  acres  of  arable 
land,  222,014  or  6'2  per  cent  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages*  Of  the  balance  of  3,360,845  acres, 
the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  2,603,073  or  77*45  per 
cent  were,  m 1878-79,  under  tillage.  Of  these  2,671,651  acres 
were  dry- crop,  and  31,522  irrigated  garden  land. 

According  to  the  cultivation,  jamdhandi^  report,  the  stock  in 
1879-80  amounted  to  99,517  ploughs,  71,377  carts,  330,848 
bullocks,  218,912  cows,  114,140  bu^aloes,  15,367  horses,  7319  asses, 
and  195,143  sheep  and  goats.® 

In  1878-79,  of  2,603,073  acres,  the  total  tilled  area,  162,527  acres 
or  7 per  cent  were  fallow  or  under  grass*  Of  the  remaining  2,440,546 
acres,  2902  were  twice  cropped.  Of  the  2,443,448  acres  under 
actual  tillage,  grain  crops  occupied  1,51  7,884  or  62  per  cent,  700,635 
of  them  under  hajri^  Penicillaria  spicata;  587,995  under  jvdri. 
Sorghum  vulgar e ; 155,083  under  wheat,  gahuj  Triticum  sestivnm, 
34,539  under  rice,  hhdt,  Oryjsa  sativa;  11,483  under  harik  or  hoda., 
Paspalum  scrobiculatum ; 5108  under  sd/vaj  Panicum  miliaceum; 
3051  under  maize,  makha^  Zea  mays  ; 9768  under  ragi^  Eleusin© 
coracana ; and  10,222  under  miscellaneous  cereals,  comprising 
barley,  Hordeum  hexastichon,  rdla^  Panic  inn  italicum,  and 

others*  Pulses  occupied  121,568  acres  or  5 per  cent,  46,502  of  them 
under  huHthy  Oolichos  bifiorus;  39,155  under  gram,  harbhara^  Cicer 
arietinum ; 29,627  under  Cajanus  indicue;  3805  under  udid^ 

Phaseolue  mungo;  2379  under  peas,  vdtdna^  Pisum  sativum;  296 
under  lentils,  master,  Ervum  lens ; 376  under  *mAJugy  Phaseolus 


* Details  of  tho  unsurveyed  portion  will  bo  found  in  the  sub-divisional  accounts. 

^ The  forest  area  hae  lately  been  increased  to  1,488^640  acres  oi  2326  square  miles, 

® From  the  large  number  of  villager  under  each  accountant^  the 

Kb^ndesh  stock  returns  are  little  more  t^n  estimates, 

B 411— 18 
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radiatuB  ; and  207  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  168^340 
acres  or  7 per  cent^  1 1 8,728  of  them  under  g’iiigelly  seed,  Sesamum 
mdicum;  31,357  under  linseed,  alshi^  Linum  usitatissimum;  and 
18,255  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  591,928  acres  or  24 
per  cent,  590^703  of  them  under  cotton,  hapus^  Grossjpium  kerbaceum, 
1223  under  brown  hemp,  ambddi.  Hibiscus  cannabinus ; and  two 
imder  Bombay  hemp,  tag  or  Crotalaria  juncea.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  43,728  acres  or  2 per  cent,  1420  of  them  under  sugar- 
cane, usy  Saccharam  officinamm  ,4936  under  indigo,  guU^  Indigofera 
tmctoria.5  5572  under  tobacco,  Nicotiana  tabacnm;  3 2,569 

under  chillies,  mirchij  Capsicum  frutescens ; and  the  remaining  1 9,23 1 
under  Tarious  other  vegetables  and  fruits, 

Khtodesh  contains  soils  of  all  grades,  from  the  deep  rich  blach  of 
the  Tapti  valley,  to  the  poor  stony  red  and  white  of  the  low  trap 
ranges.  The  character  of  the  soil  depends  as  much  on  its  condition 
aB  on  ita  composition.  The  valley  land,  which  under  the  effects  of 
moisture  and  tillage  yields  the  richest  crops,  shows,  under  analysis, 
the  same  substances  in  almost  the  same  proportions,  as  the  hill 
base  which  is  bare  of  everything  but  thorn  bushes.  For  purposes 
of  practical  tillage,  the  most  useful  division  of  soils  is  that  of  the 
native  husbandmen  into  four  classes,  black  hdli^  white  pdndhri^ 
salt  hhdrany  and  white  and  salt  hurM. 

Black,  kdl%  or  cotton  soil  includes  two  varieties,  a better,  bari 
hdli^  with  a moisture -hoi ding  subsoil,  which,  in  seasons  of  ordinary 
rainfall,  yields  a full  crop  of  wheat  or  gram,  and  an  inferior  sort,  from 
its  sticl^  clayey  nature,  known  as  raychiknL  The  better  black  does 
not  want  ploughing  for  ten  or  twelve,  and  sometimes  even  for  thirty 
years.  Turning  this  soO,  the  natives  believe,  lessens  its  crop-bearing 
powers  for  two  years.  White,  pdndhH^  though  naturally  poor  and 
yielding  only  the  coarser  grains,  will,  with  abundance  of  manure  and 
water,  bear  heavy  vegetable  and  sugarcane  crops.  Salt,  khdrariy 
land,  is  almost  useless  as  a plant-growing  soil.  Impervious  to  water, 
it  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  outer  layer  of  flat-roofed  houses, 
and  has  for  this  purpose  a market  value  of  3d,  a ton  {1  anna  the  cart). 
White  and  salt,  hurki^  land  has  an  upper  layer  of  white,  pd/ndhri^ 
and  a salt,  khdrarij  subsoiL  With  a plentiful  rainfall,  it  yields 
good  crops  of  cotton,  especially  of  the  !Mew  Orleans  kind  whose  roots 
keep  much  nearer  the  surface  than  those  of  the  local  varieties - 
Each  of  these  main  classes  has  many  siib- divisions  marked  by  such 
names  as  light,  heavy,  or  sweet,  or  by  the  presence  of  some  foreign 
element  such  as  limestone,  kanhar.  Much  of  the  black  Tapti  and 
Girna  valley  soil,  with  a deep  clay  subsoil,  is  very  fruitful,  bearing 
abundance  of  healthy  well -grown  mango  and  tamarind  trees.  The 
table- land  on  the  top  of  the  southern  hills,  though  rich,  has  so 
porous  a subsoil  that  much  loss  of  crops  follows  even  a slight 
failure  of  rain.  With  irrigation,  this  drainage  is  highly  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  especially  the  vine,  orange,  and 
other  sub -tropical  plants.  In  years  of  average  rain  fell  Khandesh 
yields  a good  cold  weather,  Tah%  harvest  especially  of  oilseeds. 
On  the  whole,  the  land  is  more  fertile  and  yields  heavier  crops 
than  other  Deccan  or  Southern  Mardtha  districts. 
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KThandesh.  irrigation  works  come  niider  two  beads  : works  o£ 
nati’v^e  construcfcioiij  ancient^  and  as  a rule  small  ; and  larg-e  modern 
works  carried  out  by  tlie  irrigation  brancb.  of  the  public  works 
department.  Khandesh  valleys  are  open  and  levels  and  the 
smaller  rivers,  rising  in  the  Sahy^dri  hills,  flow  in  shallow  beds 
blocked  here  and  there  by  rocky  ledges  of  much  service  in  making 
masonry  weirs,  handharda^  while  from  their  flatness  or  very  gentle 
cross  slope  large  areas  of  land  are  easily  commanded.  This  irrigation 
from  weirs  is  chiefly  practised  near  the  hills  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  river  courses  in  the  sub-divisions  of  Pimpalnerj  Dhulia, 
Kan  durbar,  and  Amalner.  As  the  rivers  grow  larger  and  draw 
near  the  Tapti,  their  beds  are  too  deep  sunk  to  be  easily  dammed. 
And  the  Tapti  itself,  flowing  more  than  100  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  plain,  is,  except  near  Bhusavai,  not  suited  for  irrigation 
works. 

The  weirs,^  handhdrds^  must,  at  one  time,  have  been  very 
numerous.  In  the  west  there  is  scarcely  a stream  of  any  size 
without  traces  of  them.  Tradition  attributes  their  construction 
to  the  Musalman  rulers,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  date 
from  the  time  of  the  later  Fd^uki  kings.  In  many  places  foundatiou 
holes,  cut  in  the  sheet  rock,  are  the  only  traces  of  former  dams. 
Others  are  found  in  every  stage  of  ruin.  Many  are  entire  and  a 
great  number  are  still  in  use,  while  others,  apparently  as  perfect, 
have  been  abandoned  from  scarcity  of  water,  silting  of  the  distributing 
canals,  or  other  causes.  Here  and  there  huge  masses  of  overturned 
masonry,  lying  a few  yards  down  the  stream  from  the  line  of  the  weirs, 
show  the  violence  of  occasional  floods  and  the  excellence  of  the  old 
cement.  The  sites  of  these  dams  were,  as  a rule,  well  chosen. 
Except  a few  built  straight  across  the  stream,  the  dams  are  more  or 
less  oblique,  the  watercourse  issuing  from  the  lower  end.  Where 
the  rock  below  is  not  continuous,  their  forms  are  most  irregular, 
In  building  a dam,  holes  were  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  proposed  line 
of  the  wall  from  six  to  thirteen  inches  square,  the  same  or  more 
in  depth,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  apart.  In  the  holes,  stone 
uprights,  sometimes  small  pillars  taken  from  Hindu  temples,  were 
set,  and  the  dam  was  either  bnilt  in  front  of  these,  or  the  stones 
were  built  into  the  dam,  leaving  only  the  backs  of  the  uprights 
visible.  The  dams  are  strong  clumsy  walls  commonly  sloping  on 
both  sides  to  a narrow  top.  The  materials  are  common  black  basalt 
stone,  coarse  concrete  mixed  with  small  pieces  of  brick,  and  the 
very  best  cement.  Occasionally  large  blocks  are  found  in  the  face 
of  the  wall,  but  the  inner  stones  are  all  small.  Dressed  stone  is 
seldom  used  for  either  facing,  quoins,  or  coping.  Except  some 
small  openings  at  the  middle  or  at  the  base,  no  provision  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  removing  the  silt.  While  the  dams  were  built 
with  the  greatest  care,  the  watercourses  were  laid  out  with  the  strictest 
economy,  following  the  lie  of  the  ground  and  making  long  bends  to 
to  avoid  cuttings  or  aqueducts.  By  some,  these  long  mndings  are 
condemned  as  causing  waste  by  absorption  and  evaporation.  But  the 


^ Bombay  Quarterly  Review,  V.  43-60. 
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present  gene  ration  defend  their  ancestors  on  the  ground  of  economy 
in  original  outlay,  and  because  a gentle  gradient,  and  therefor©  a long 
course,  was  required  to  regulate  the  flow  and  present  its  being 
wastefully  rapid.  To  look  after  the  dams  and  the  watercourses, 
channel  keepers  or  pdtharis  were  appointed  and  endowed  with 
considerable  grants  of  land.  But  from  carelessness  and  ignorance, 
these  irrigational  works  were  frequently  mismanaged*  In  the 
matter  of  clearing  the  watercourses,  excavation  by  the  villagers  did 
much  harm.  It  made  the  relative  levels  of  the  land  and  the  water- 
course very  different  from  what  they  were  when  the  works  were 
constructed ; and  as  the  watercourses  were  not  bridged,  hedged,  or 
otherwise  protected,  the  village  carta  and  cattle  caused  much 
injury  and  waste*  In  1867  the  channel  keepers  were  said  to  neglect 
their  work,  and  allow  silt  and  mud  to  settle  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
wall,  while  the  watercourses,  choked  with  reeds  and  mud,  looked 
like  stagnant  pools.  Now  the  works  are  better  managed,  being 
under  the  supervision  of  the  irrigation  department. 

Of  works  ^ carried  out  by  the  irrigation  department,  the  chief  are : 
the  Lower  Panjhra  water  works,  the  Hart^la  lake,  the  Jdmda  canals, 
and  the  Mhasva  lake.  The  Lower  Panjhra  and  Hartdla  schemes  are 
old  works  improved  and  extended ; the  others  are  new.  Drawing  their 
supply  from  rivers  that  rise  in  the  Sahyddri  hills,  the  Panjhra  and 
J^xada  canals  are  never  known  to  fail  during  the  rainy  and  cold 
seasons  (June -February).  Even  in  1876-77,  with  a rainfall  of  only 
thirteen  inches,  their  supply  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  demand* 
The  smallness  of  the  irrigated  area  (1678  acres)  is  due  partly  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  people  to  pay  the  water  rat©,  when,  if  the 
rainfall  is  good,  they  can  grow  the  crops  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  without  any  special  payment ; partly  also  to  the  fact  that 
more  capital  and  more  labour  are  required  to  cultivate  a given  area 
with  irrigated  crops  than  with  crops  depending  only  on  the  rainfall  | 
and  partly  because,  between  the  two  kinds  of  cultivation,  there  is 
much  the  same  difference  as  between  farming  and  market  gardening, 
and  the  husbandman  is  loth  to  abandon  the  system  to  which 
he  is  accustomed.  Still  the  use  of  the  water  is  steadily  spreading, 
and  every  season  of  short  rainfall  greatly  encourages  irrigation.  In 
many  places  water  is  now  used  for  the  growth  even  of  the  inferior 
gi’aina.  Except  in  lands  along  the  Lower  Panjhra,  where  the  water 
and  land  rates  arc  consolidated,  a separate  water  rate  is  levied 
varying  from  2^,  to  £1  12s*  (Re*  1 - Es,  16)*^ 

The  Lower  Pdnjhra  works  consist  of  the  Mukti  reservoir,  ten 
dams  across  the  Panjhra,  and  watercourses  from  these  dams.  ^The 
Mukti  reservoir,  designed  to  supplement  the  supply  to  the  whole 
series  of  weirs,  is  formed  by  two  earthen  dams,  in  all  2770  feet  long, 
thrown  across  a gorge  in  the  valley  of  the  Mukti  which  joins  the 
Panjhra  2^  miles  above  Dhulia*  The  gi^eafcest  height  of  the  main 


^ Bombay  Irrigation  B^ports,  1876-77. 

® Besidoe  this*  a cess  known  as  pdiphalla,  at  the  rate  of  (4  mintu)  an  acre  for 
engarcanc  and  (2  annaa)  for  other  irrigated  crops,  is  levied  to  meet  the  cost  of 
pleai'ap.ce  and  petty  repairs  to  the  chaunelBi 
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dam  is  sixty-five  feetj  and  tlie  flood  waters  escape  over  two  waste 
weirs  1800  feet  long.  Wlien  full^  the  late  covers  502  acres,  and 
oontains  368  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  water.  Tlie  catcliment  basin 
has  an  area  of  fifty  square  miles,  and  with  an  average  rainfall 
(16  inches)  the  reservoir  is  calculated  to  fill  1 J times  with  a run-off 
of  one  "fourth*  The  weirs  are  at  Dhulia,  Nimkheda^  and  Jap  i in  the 
Dhulia  sub -division,  with  channels  almost  all  on  the  left  bant  ; at 
Mudi  and  Mandal  in  the  Amalner  sub-division,  with  channels  on 
the  right  bant;  and  at  Yalkhed  and  Betavad  in  the  Tirdel  sub- 
division, with  channels  on  the  left  bank.  Of  these  the  Nahalod 
Kapadna  channel  leading  from  the  Himkhed  weir  ia  new.  The  rest 
are  old  works  improved  and  extended*  The  outlay  on  the  Lower 
Panjhra  works,  to  the  end  of  1879-80,  amounted  to  £-45,653  8^. 
(Rs.  4,56,634).  In  that  year,  2294  acres  were  watered,  besides  1504 
acres  on  which  fixed  consolidated  rates  are  levied.  The  Mukti 
reservoir  ensures  an  unfailing  perennial  supply  to  all  the  lands 
commanded  by  the  channels,  and  husbandmen  are  enabled  to  put 
into  practice  a proper  rotation  of  crops.  The  scheme  has  not  yet 
proved  financially  successful. 

The  Jamda  canals  on  the  Girna,  one  of  the  earliest  Government 
water  works,  have  a drainage  area  of  2700  square  miles.  The  works 
consist  of  a masonry  weir,  near  Jamda  across  the  Girna,  1540  feet 
long  and  eighteen  feet  at  the  highest  point,  with  two  canals,  one 
on  the  left  bank  twenty-seven  miles  long  and  commanding  37,122 
acres,  the  other  on  the  right  bank  twelve  miles  long  and  commanding 
8281  acros.^  The  areas  thus  commanded  are  in  Oh^lisgaon  and 
Pachora.  The  left  bank  canal  has  a discharging  capacity  of  261, 
and  the  right  bank  canal  of  1 2 1 cubic  foot  a second.  Both  canals 
are  completely  bridged  and  regulated.  The  loft  bank  canal  has  been 
in  working  order  for  thirteen  years.  The  right  bank  cfjnal  was  not 
opened  till  1878.  Up  to  the  end  of  1879-80,  the  capital  outlay  on 
both  canals  amonnted  to  £94,550  1 2s.  (Rs.  9,45,506}  - The  left  bank 
canal  commands  a large  area  in  the  adjoining  valley  of  the  Bori  river, 
and  the  aqueducts  and  bridges  have  been  built  to  admit  of  an 
increased  discharge.  The  overbridges  are  high  enough  for  the 
passage  of  boats*  Along  these  canals  about  25,000  trees  have  been 
planted.  In  1879-80,  the  area  watered  by  the  J^mda  canals  amounted 
to  4925  acres,  of  which  40  per  cent  were  devoted  to  early,  hharif^ 
crops*  The  whole  area  is  watered  by  flow,  without  the  use  of  any  lift. 
During  the  first  six  years  irrigation  was  seriously  hampered,  first 
by  the  total  failure  of  the  hot  weather  supply  in  1869,  1870,  1871, 
and  1872,  and  in  September  1869  by  an  accident  to  an  important 
cross  drainage  work  near  the  head  of  the  canal.  To  insure  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  Jdmda  canals  a storage  work  is  wanted 
to  equalise  the  discharge,  and  in  years  of  short  rainfall,  to  furnish 
a certain  supply.  Inquiries  have  been  going  on  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  such  a storage  work* 
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* The  area  actually  under  command  of  the  left  Itank  canal  is  37^122  aerCH  belonging 
to  thirty -one  villages.  The  water  not  yet  been  brought  within  reach  of  th^ 
whole  area* 
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The  Hart^Ia  lake^  in  the  Bhuadval  sub- division j lies  on  a small 
tributary  of  the  Tapti,  The  old  lake  was  destroyed  in  1822  by  a 
flood  which  overtopped  and  breached  the  dam.  The  area  draining' 
into  the  lake  is  six  square  miles,  . The  new  work  comprises  the 
repair  of  the  dam ; the  building  of  a waste  weir  to  provide  for 

tho  escape  of  flood  waters^  and  of  channels  for  irrigation ; the 

reconstruction  of  the  outlots ; and  the  construction  of  a channel  to 
increase  the  drainage  area  to  6 '61  square  miles*  The  lake  has  a 
capacity  of  140  millions  of  cubic  feet  and  commands  an  area  of  584 
acres.  Its  restoration  was  undertaken  on  the  people  agreeing  to 
claim  no  compensation  for  the  area  of  tho  bed  of  the  lake^  and  to 
pay  an  acre  rate  of  1 2^-  [Rs,  6)  on  all  lands  for  which  water 
was  available.  Repairs  were  begun  in  1870  and  finished  in  1874 
at  a cost  of  £4387  (Rs,  43_,870),^  During  1873-74^  with  a rainfall 
of  2 4' 3 6 -inches,  three -tenths  of  the  rainfall  on  the  catchment  ran 

into  the  lake  and  filled  it  to  a depth  of  ten  feet.  During 

1874-75,  with  a rainfall  of  lO'lS  inches,  water  never  rose  more  than 
five  feet,  and  at  the  end  of  October  it  was  only  2 '45  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  irrigation  outlet.  In  1875-76,  with  a rainfall  of  27'!  3 
inches,  the  water  in  September  was  6^34  feat  above  the  outlet  level- 
In  1876-77,  the  first  replemshment  was  in  June  when  the  water 
rose  2^30  feet  on  the  gauge,  falling  gradually  to  1*68,  It  rose  again 
in  July  to  two  feet  and  again  fell  to  1*30  feet.  After  this  the  Take 
was  not  again  filled  and  the  supply  failed  in  December,  With  so 
limited  a catchment  area  and  so  uncertain  a rainfall,  this  work  is 
not  likely  to  yield  any  large  revenue.  The  people  will  gradually 
learn  to  turn  the  supply  to  the  best  advantage,  and  it  will  always 
be  a gain  to  the  villagers.  Rut  as  in  all  works  that  depend  on 
local  rainfall,  in  a dry  season  the  supply  is  liable  to  fail.  The  want 
of  success  of  this  scheme,  carried  out  under  unusually  favourable 
circumstances,  shows  that  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  restore  old 
water  works.  In  very  many  cases  old  works  have  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  disuse  because  they  did  not  answer. 

The  Mhasva  lake  in  the  petty  division  of  Parola  in  Amalner  was 
begun  in  March  1873,  Very  soon  after,  the  work  was  stopped  for 
want  of  funds.  It  was  again  taken  in  hand  in  February  1875, 
ajud  was  completed  by  June  1877.  The  work  consists  of  a reservoir 
four  miles  in  circumference,  with  a dam  1494  feet  long  and  forty- 
four  feet  high,  and  two  canals  each  three  miles  long.  The  area  of 
the  catchment  basin  is  fourteen  square  miles,  and  the  maximum 
depth  of  full  supply  is  thirty-four  feet.  The  total  capacity  of  the 
lake  is  161  millions  of  cubic  feet.  The  work  commands  a total 
arable  area  of  3912  acres  included  in  nine  villages,  six  of  them  on 
the  west  channel  and  three  on  the  east.  The  entire  capital  outlay 
to  tho  end  of  1879-80  was  £11,291  14s,  (Rs,  1,12,917),  Water  was 
given  free  of  charge  for  the  first  year  and  the  area  irrigated  was  166 
acres,  chiefly  tinder  wheat  and  gram.  Since  then  water  rates  have 
been  introduced.  They  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  Mukti  reservoir, 
£1  (Rs,  10)  the  acre  for  sugarcane,  4s,  (Rs,  2)  for  late  crops  and 


^ There  was  afterwards  a further  outlay  of  £191  2s.  (Rs,  1911}. 
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rice^  and  2^.  (Be*  1)  for  early  dry  crope.  The  lake  ia  2f  miles  from 
the  town  of  Pdrola,  and  at  an  additional  cost  of  about  £1250 
(Bs*  12j500),  could  supply  the  town  with  good  and  wholesome  water* 

Over  most  of  the  district  water  is  found  near  the  surface*  But 
near  the  S^ltpud^s^  and  on  account  of  the  drainage  of  its  channelj 
within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  T^pti^  wells  have  sometimes  to  be 
dug  as  much  as  one  hundred  feet  deep.  The  depth  of  a well  varies 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  Sdvda,  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet  in 
Chopda  and  Shirpur^  from  twenty- five  to  sixty  feet  in  Shahada,  and 
from  eight  to  forty-five  feet  in  Taloda;  from  thirty  to  thirty -three 
feet  in  Nandurb^r,  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet  in  Tirdelj  from  ten 
to  ninety  feet  in  Amalnerj  about  thirty -five  feet  in  Ei^andol^  fi'Om 
forty  to  eighty  feet  in  Nasirabadj  and  from  twenty- two  to  sixty 
feet  in  Bhus^val ; from  twenty- two  to  forty  feet  in  Pimpalner, 
from  twenty-two  to  forty-eight  feet  in  Dhuliaj  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  in  P4choraj  from  twenty -two  to  thirty-five  feet  in  Jdmnerj 
and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  feet  in  Chalisgaon*  The  1879-80 
returns  give  28^137  wells,  928  of  them  with  and  27,209  without 
steps*  Por  drawing  water  the  leather  bag,  is  in  almost 

universal  use.  The  cost  of  digging  a well  varies  from  £15  to  £25 
(Bs,  150-Bs.250)j  and  except  for  garden  crops,  it  does  not  pay  to 
work  a well  more  than  twenty-five  feet  deep,  A good  well  admits 
the  working  of  four  leather  bags,  mots.  The  area  watered,  on  an 
average  about  five  acres,  depends  mainly  on  the  nature  of  the  crop 
and  the  character  of  the  soil*  Each  bag  waters  a quarter  of  an  acre 
daily-  The  earthen  channels  are  most  skilfully  made,  changing 
their  course  at  every  two  or  three  yards,  so  as  to  offer  a series  of 
checks  to  the  flow  of  the  water* 

The  mode  of  tillage  is  much  the  same  all  over  the  district*  The 
fi.0ld  tools  are  the  plough,  ndngar  or  ndgar  ; the  heavy  hoe,  valdiar  ; 
the  light  hoe,  holpa  ; the  seed  drill,  pa/mbliaT  or  pamnr  ; the  reaping 
sickle,  dardti  or  vila  ; the  weeding  sickle,  klmrpe  ; the  rake,  pdvda  ; 
the  winnowing  stool,  chdhur  ; the  fan,  sup  ; the  basket,  topl/i  ; and 
the  broom,  hokhri.  Most  of  these  tools  last  for  three  or  four  years- 
Though  to  the  untrained  eye,  rude  and -wasteful,  the  native  system  of 
husbandry,  when  well  understood,  shows  many  simple  contrivances 
of  much  skill  and  wisdom- 

Indian  ploughs,  though  they  differ  in.  detail,  are  probably  all 
developed  from  a forked  branch-  One  fork,  cut  short  and  pointed, 
became  the  share,  the  other  the  beam,  and  the  straight  part  the 
handle.  The  Khdndesh  plough,  ndngar^  is  a thick  hdhhul  log,  the 
lower  end  sharp  and  curving  forward  at  an  obtuse  angle  from  the 
main  block.  The  share,  a flattened  iron  bar  about  three  feet  long, 
is  let  into  a socket  and  fixed  by  a movable  iron  ring  to  the  wooden 
point,  beyond  which  it  about  ten  inches.  Its  weight  is  from 

twelve  to  fourteen  pounds,  half  of  which  is  lost  after  two  year s^ 
work.  The  handle  is  fastened  to  the  block  by  a thick  rope, 
aioHy  passed  along  the  beam  and  tied  to  the  yoke,  so  that  the 
strain  of  draught  braces  the  different  pieces  of  the  plough-  Except 
by  standing  on  the  plough  or  loading  it  with  stones,  the  husbandman 
has  no  means  of  increasing  the  depth  to  which  the  share  enters 
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the  soil.  The  plough  is  drawn  by  four  bullockSj  and  to  manage 
it  properly  two  persons  are  required,  one  to  drive  the  leading 
bullocks  and  one  to  guide  the  plough.  The  share  passes  about 
seven  inches  under  the  surfacoj  probably  quite  deep  enough  for 
all  kinds  of  crops  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  Khandesh,  Its  chief 
defect  is  the  want  of  a mould  board  ) the  soil  is  merely  raised  and 
slightly  shifted^  without  being  completely  turned  over,  A plough 
costs  4^,  to  63,  (Rs-  2 -Rs,  2J), 

The  heavy  hoe^  vaJcharj  used  for  loosening  the  surface  of  the 
ground  before  sowing^  for  covering  the  seed^  for  breaking  clods,  and 
for  uprooting  shrubs  and  weeds,  is  a very  rude  but  excellent 
implement,  consisting  of  a two  to  four  feet  long  beam  with  a blade 
running  horizontally  along  its  entire  length,  and  supported  at  a 
distance  of  about  ten  inohos  by  two  wooden  stays.  It  is  so  made 
that  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  rope,  aioii^  the  blade  will  pass 
several  inches  into  the  ground  or  merely  scrape  the  surface.  The 
small  hoe,  holjpa^  is  the  same  in  shape  and  make  as  the  large  hoe, 
only  much  smaller.  It  is  used  for  clearing  the  land  between  the 
rows  of  a growing  crop,  for  loosening  the  surface,  and  for  killing 
weeds-  Usually  one  pair  of  bullocks  drags  two  small  hoes,  each 
guided  by  on©  man.  But  when  cattle  are  scarce,  a lengthened 
yoke  is  sometimes  used  and  three  or  even  four  hoes  are  worked 
together. 

The  seed-drill,  simple,  ingenious,  and  effective,  is  a block 

of  wood  with  three  square  prongs  let  into  it  at  right  angles.  Into  each 
prong  is  fixed  a hollow  bamboo-  These  meet  at  the  top  in  a wooden 
cup-  Into  this  cup,  with  his  left  hand,  the  driver  keeps  steadily  pouring 
seed,  which,  through  the  tubes,  passes  safely  into  a neat  furrow  out 
in  front  of  each  tube  by  the  share-like  iron  tip  of  the  prong.  In 
sowing  cotton  and  wheat,  the  middle  prong  or  share  is  taken  out  and 
the  tubes  dragged  several  yards  behind,  each  guided  by  a separate 
sower.  Cotton  is  also  sown  with  the  help  of  the  heavy  hoe,,  ^akhar^ 
which  is  driven  across  the  held,  and  two  or  three  sowers  follow  it 
with  large  bamboo  tubes  in  their  hands  through  which,  as  they  go, 
they  drop  the  seed,  Excepting  these  and  indigo,  which  is  sometimes 
scattered  with  the  hand,  all  grains  are  sown  with  this  drill,  the 
handling  of  which  requires  a little  practice. 

Besides  his  field  tools,  the  husbandman^ s chief  appliances  are 
the  sugarcane  mill,  the  water -lift,  and  the  cart.  The  sugar- 
cane mill,  ghanif  consists  of  two  solid  hahhul  cylinders  called 
husband  and  wife,  navra  navri,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  placed 
vertically  and  set  very  close  together.  The  upper  parts  of  the  rollers 
are  formed  into  double  spiral  screws  which  work  in  one  another. 
Thus,  when  motion  is  given  to  one  roller  by  the  lever  at  its  head  being 
pulled  by  bullocks  in  a circular  course,  its  screw  carries  round  the 
other  roller  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  rollers  are  fed  with  cane 
by  the  hand,  and  the  juice,  passing  along  an  underground  pipe  is, 
at  some  distance,  gathered  in  an  earthen  vessel,  nam^d,  Prom  this 
vessel  it  is  strained  into  a large  round  iron  kettle,  kadha%  in  which 
it  is  boiled  down  to  molasses,  gul^  or  hdhvi^  as  desired.  The  once- 
presaed  stalks  are  given  to  potters,  Immhhdrs^  who  by  watering  and 
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various  processes  manage  to  extract  a second  yield  oi  gul,  called 
potter^s  molasses*  This  is  dark  and  sticky^  and  is  used  by  the 
lower  classes* 

The  watar-liftj  mot,  is  a large  leather  bag  able  to  hold  about 
forty  gallons*  It  has  two  mouths,  the  upper  one  wide  and  laced  to 
an  iron  or  wooden  ringj  the  lower  one  tapering  into  a pipe*  To  the 
ring,  at  the  upper  end,  a strong  rope  is  fastened,  which,  passing 
over  a pulley  about  six  feet  above  the  well,  is  brought  forward  and 
tied  to  the  bullock  yoke.  A small  line  is  tied  to  the  lower  mouth, 
of  such  a length  that,  while  the  bag  is  being  drawn  up,  the  two 
mouths  are  on  a level*  The  small  line,  being  led  over  a revolving 
wooden  cylinder  on  the  edge  of  the  well,  no  sooner  is  the  well -edge 
reached  than  the  lower  mouth  opens  and  the  bag  empties  into  a 
cistern  in  front  of  the  well. 

Carts  are  of  three  kinds,  the  dhamn^  the  lari  or  akiri^  and  the 
vanki.  Formerly  the  only  agricultural  cart  was  the  gdda^  a 
clumsy  vehicle  with  small  wheels  about  three  feet  high  or  even 
less.  The  axle  was  made  of  dhdman^  Grewia  tiliaefolia,  a tough 
straight -grained  wood*  A spare  axle  was  always  carried  in  case 
of  accident.  Sine©  good  roads  have  been  made  the  style  of  cart 
has  much  improved.  The  dhamni,  the  cart  now  in  ordinary  use, 
costing  from  £3  to  £3  6^*  (Us.  30- Es*  33)  weighs  about  four,  and 
carries  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundredweights.  The  framework  is 
usually  of  teak  or  tivas,  Dalbergia  ujainensis,  with  a neat  split- 
bamboo  bottom,  and  sides  of  movable  strips  of  strong  bamboo 
matting.  The  axle  is  of  iron  and  the  wheels  are  four  feet  in 
diameter  with  a substantial  tire*  It  is,  on  the  whole,  very 
serviceable  and  well  suited  to  its  work.  The  Im^if  a lowbodied 
cart,  is  chiefly  used  by  merchants  for  timber  and  bamboos,  and 
occasionally  by  cultivators  for  carrying  chaff. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  Presidency,  there  are,  in  the  case  of  dry, 
jirdyatf  crops  two  chief  field  seasons,  an  early  or  rain  harvest,  kkarify 
and  a late  or  cold  weather  harvest,  rahi.  The  time  of  sowing 
depends,  to  some  extent,  on  the  rainfall*  But  generally  the  early 
crop  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  K^ovember, 
and  the  late  from  September  to  February.  The  chief  early  crops 
are,  of  grain,  hdjrij  jvdri,  rdla^  hhddlif  and  sdva  ; of  pulse,  iur^  mug, 
udid,  hulith,  math,  and  cha'oli  ; of  oilseeds,  white  seaamum,  HI,  and 
the  castor  plant;  of  fibres,  cotton,  brown  hemp,  and  Bombay  hemp  ; 
of  dyes,  dl  and  indigo;  and  of  miscellaneous  crops,  tobacco.  Of 
these,  bdjrij  mug,  udid,  and  chavli  ripen  by  the  end  of  August,  and 
the  rest  by  the  end  of  November,  The  chief  late  crops  are  wheat, 
gram,  peas,  coriander  seed,  Jeardai  of  both  kinds,  rdjgira,  ajvdn,  anise 
seed,  mustard  seed,  black  sesamum,  linseed,  and  tobacco. 

At  present  the  early  harvest  is  much  the  more  important,  Even 
in  the  Tapti  valley,  where  cold  weather  crops  used  to  be  much  grown, 
wheat  and  gram  have,  since  the  American  war,  to  a great  extent 
been  displaced  by  cotton, 

Land  is  generally  ploughed  in  December,  soon  after  the  early, 
hharif,  crops  are  harvested,  when  it  is  still  moist  and  easily  worked* 
B 411—19 
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As  the  soil  drieSjthe  clods  become  very  bard  and  difficult  to  break,  and 
nothing  further  is  doiiej  till  after  nearly  four  months’  exposure  to 
the  weather^  the  lumps  of  earth  become  brittle,  friable,  and  fit  to  bo 
smoothed  by  the  hoe,  vakkar.  In  April  the  field  is  several  times  hoed 
and  cleared  of  shrubs  and  weeds.  The  field  is  now  fit  to  i^ceivo 
the  seed.  But  the  time  for  sowing  does  not  come  till  the  beginning 
of  July  in  the  case  of  the  early,  khomf^  and  of  September  in  the  case 
of  the  late,  rahi^  crops.  Meanwhile,  the  husbandman  is  careful  to 
keep  the  field  clear  of  weeds,^  and  loosen  the  surface  by  passing  the 
hoe,  vakhar^  over  it  once  or  twice  a month.  After  rain  has  fallen 
and  the  seed  is  sown,  the  early  crops  seldom  give  the  cultivator  much 
trouble.  The  late  crops  ar©  far  less  certain.  In  September,  when 
they  should  be  sown,  unless  the  soil  is  so  soaked  that  it  can  be 
worked  by  the  hand  into  a mud  ball,  the  seed  is  sown  at  great  risk. 
If  the  grcjund  is  too  dry  in  September,  and  if  up  to  the  beginning 
of  November  more  rain  has  not  fallen,  sowing  is  generally  given 
up.  To  watch  the  crops  a wooden  platform  is  raised  in  the  midst 
of  the  field  or  on  the  branches  of  some  suitable  tree.  The  watcher, 
generally  a boy,  scares  the  birds  by  shouting  and^  slinging  pebbles 
at  them. 

After  the  crop  has  been  cut  and  the  grain  dried,  it  is  carried  to 
the  village  in  carts  and  laid  in  the  village  rick-yard,  kalavadi^  which, 
close  outside  the  village  walls,  varies  from  a small  enclosure  to  a 
space  of  two  or  three  acres.  I^Hien  the  crops  have  been  brought  in, 
tho  evenest  spot  in  the  rick -yard  is  chosen  for  the  thrashing  floor, 
Jckale*  It  is  sprinkled  with  water,  beaten  with  wooden  mallets  or 
trodden  by  bullocks’  feet  till  all  cracks  disappear,  cow  dunged,  and 
left  to  dry.  In  the  middle  of  this  floor  a strong  six  feet  high  post 
is  set.  The  floor  is  thick  strewn  with  the  crop  to  be  thrashed,  and 
a pair  of  muzzled  bullocks,  driven  round  the  post,  tread  out  the 
grain.  Some  crops,  such  as  hemp,  castor  seed,  and  pulse,  parting 
easily  with  their  seed,  are  only  beaten  with  sticks,  and  in  the  case 
of  sesamum,  to  shake  the.  dry  plant  with  the  band  is  enongh  to  set 
free  the  seed. 

To  winnow  the  grain  one  man  keeps  filling  shallow  baskets,  sup^ 
with  unwinnowed  grain,  and  passes  them  to  a second,  who,  standing 
on  a high  stool,  ckdh/wr^  takes  the  full  basket  in  his  hand  and  gently 
tilting  and  shaking  it,  the  grain  falls  and  the  husks  are  blown  away 
by  the  wind. 

The  people  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  manure*  But 
as  mineral  and  other  imported  fertilisers  are  too  dear  for  ordinary 
crops,  the  husbandman’s  only  resource  is  the  scanty  and  poor  produce 
of  his  farm-yard-  The  basis  of  good  farm-yard  manure  is  straw, 
enriched  by  the  droppings  and  urine  of  homed  cattle  and  other  live 
stock.  In  India,  as  straw  is  valuable  fodder,  and  as  cattle  do 
not  require  bedding  for  warmth,  no  Utter  is  used  and  the  urine  is 


' Weeds  of  various  kinds  give  the  cultivator  much  trouble.  Beaidee  several  other 
graascB  such  ae  the  harU^  simpi,  bhdteret  bokrif  and  Idudge,  the  hunda  deserves  speeial 
notice.  Its  long  tough  roots  sometimes  bind  the  soil  eo  firmly  that  it  stopa  the 
plough  and  has  to  be  looeened  with  a pickaxe* 
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lost.  Dung^  w gathered  for  mantire  only  during  the  seven  months 
between  April  and  l>ec!ember.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  made 
into  hat  cakes  about  a foot  in  diameterj  dried,  and  stacked  for  fuel. 
Though  the  ashes  are  used  as  manure,  much,  burnt  aa  fuel,  or  smeared 
on  house  floors  and  walls,  is  lost  to  the  ground.  It  is  estimated  that 
after  setting  aside  what  is  wanted  for  other  purposes,  an  ordinary  ten 
acre  holding,  with  a pair  of  plough  bullocks,  a milch  buflalo,  and 
perhaps  a steer,  would  yearly  yield  manure  enough  for  a quarter  of 
an  acre,  that  is  the  cultivator  would  be  able  to  manure  his  land  only 
once  in  forty  years.  In  large  towns,  besides  bis  home  supply,  the 
husbandman  can  buy  from  Yanjaris,  G-avlis,  and  other  cattle  - keepers, 
for  25,  {Be,  l),from  2 tons  8 cwts,  to  8 tons  12  cwfcs.  of  the  better,  and 
from  4i  to  7 tons  of  the  poorer  manure,^  Fields  are  also,  to  ^dme 
extent,  enriched  by  burning  weeds  and  stubble,  and  by  hiring 
shepherds  to  keep  their  flocks  in  them  for  a certain  number  of  days. 
So  long  as  the  contract  lasts,  the  cultivator  feeds  the  shepherd  and 
waters  his  flock.  Indigo  refuse  and  guano  are  used  as  fertilisers 
for  tobacco  and  castor-seed  refuse  for  plantain  trees,  Hight-soil  was 
formerly  never  used,  but  now,  well  mixed  with  rubbish  and  other 
manures,  it  is  freely  taken  in  some  places,  and  is  so  highly  valued 
especially  for  sugarcane,  tobacco,  and  other  rich  crops,  as  to  bO' 
generally  known  as  sonkhatf  that  is,  manure  worth  its  weight  in  gold,. 
Its  use  entails  much  watering,  atid  it  is  not  yet  systematically 
prepared  in  any  part  of  the  district. 

Dry-crop  land  should  be  manured  every  third  year.  Millet  and 
cotton  require  twenty,  and  wheat,  linseed,  and  gram  twenty-four- 
cart- loads  the  acre.  In  garden  lands  sugarcane  and  rice  yearly 
require  from  125  to  200,  and  tobacco,  earthnut,  and  chillies  from 
50  to  100  cart-loads  the  acre.  Watered  garden  land  soon  loses, 
strength  if  not  manured  every  second  year.  Land  that  has  long 
lain  fallow  is  said  not  to  want  manure  until  after  four  years  of 
cropping.  The  wealthier  classes  are  alone  able  to  manure  their 
fields  properly,  the  rest  use  only  as  much  as  they  can  collect  from 
their  own  cattle. 

The  value  of  a change  of  crops  is  well  known-  But  the  order  of 
change  depends  as  much  on  the  market  as  on  any  rule  of  succession. 
The  usual  practice  is  in  fresh  black  soil  to  grow  sesamum,  first, 
and  then  Indian  millet,  and  in  fresh  light  soil  to  grow  tnillet,  hdjriy 
and  then  cotton.  From  dry -crop  land  in  regular  work  only  one 
crop  a year  is  generally  taken.  The  order  is,  Indian  millet  the 
fi.rst,  cotton  the  second,  and  tur  or  some  cold  weather  crop  the 
third  year.  In  garden  land  rice  Comes  first,  then  Sugarcane,  and 
in  the  third  year  two  Crops,  sesamnm  and  gram,  or  Wheat  and  peas. 
The  orderr  of  change  in  the  chief  cold  weather,  rahi^  Crops  is  grarn 
for  the  first  year,  wheat  for  the  second,  and  linseed  for  the  third. 

A very  common  practice,  except  in  Handnrh^,  is  to  sow  a mixture 
of  seeds  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  furrow.  The  following 
table  shows  the  favourite  mixture  per  acre  of  land ; 

^ Xh©  figiir©g  ar©  4 to  6,  ami  8 to  12  cait^-loada  of  about  L2  cwtff.  eacli,  Th©  pHco 
would  of  Istt©  years  to  have  fallecu,  as  in  I839|  when  the  poppy  was  grown.  It 

was  only  6 gwts-  (8  for  25.  (Re.  1). 
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J^dri 

14 

isi 

Tit 

0 

Cotton  ... 

75 

iDdigo  ... 

874 

Mug  ... 

U 

Tur  ... 

n 

Oafltor^ 

Oottcu 

2H 

AiFfdfddi,. 

1 

MatJi... 

Ambddi- 

1 

seed  ... 

... 

n 

H 

Total  ... 

23* 

m 

1Q| 

T7 

60| 

Fallow^,. 

Outturn- 


Aboriginal 

Tillage. 


Crop*, 


Wlieat  and  linseed  want  the  best  land^  while  millet  ^ows  in  the 
poorer  soils.  In  dry,  jvrdyat^  land  a second  crop  can  be  had  only 
after  millet  and  sesamumj  when  the  yield  is  little  less  than  if  the 
field  had  been  fallow.  But  this  is  a he  ary  drain  on  the  soil  and 
cannot  safely  be  often  repeated-  In  the  rich  Tdpti  and  Girna 
plainS;,  as  it  leaves  the  land  idle  for  nearly  eleven  monthsj  the 
practice  is  to  take  an  early  crop  one  year  and  a late  crop  the  next- 
In  g'ardenj  hdgdyat^  landj  except  sngarcanej  plantain j ginger,  and 
betel  leaf  plantations  whioh  require  one  full  year  to  grow  and  bear 
fruit j a second  crop  is  generally  grown  especially  after  ricCj  sesamum^ 
pulse,  and  other  two  and  a half  month  crops, 

Bx:oept  where  land  is  plentiful  and  the  cultivator  can  throw  over 
on©  field  and  take  up  another,  fallows  are  little  known. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  a fair  outturn  of  the  staple  crops,, 
from  two  acres  of  land,  one  paying  a rent  of  3s.  (Re.  1 as,  8)  and 
the  other  of  65.  (Rs.  3) : 

Average  Acre  Outturn, 


Crof. 

as. 

Founds. 

Value. 

Pnundfl, 

Value.  1 

^ a.  d. 

£>  If.  d. 

Cottou 

160 

0 15  0^ 

320 

1 0 

! Indian  mltiet 

4a0 

6 14  0 

640 

10  0 

Millet  

320 

0 9 0 

(not  grcvFu) 

. Wheat 

£40 

ft  14  0 

480 

13  0 

Lhiseed 

SO 

9 10  D 

0 14  0 

Oram 

£40 

0 9 

480 

14  0 

A rade  husbandryj  known  as  dahliov  humH^  was  formerly  practised 
on  a large  scale  in  the  outlying  and  western  parts  of  the  district, 
A patch  of  brushwood  was  cleared  by  burning,  and  just  after  the 
first  monsoon  showers,  and  other  coarse  grains,  and  sometimes 
hdjri  were  sown  either  in  regular  lines  or  broadcast.  The  strict 
forest  rules  introduced  within  the  last  few  years  have  greatly  reduced 
the  area  under  this  style  of  tillage.  It  continues  to  some  extent  in 
Pimpaloer  and  Taloda. 

The  follo^ng  list  shows  the  cereals  and  other  cultivated  plants 
in  order  of  importgnee  ; 
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BOTAftICAli, 

VEaKAGUli4R. 

1 

Indian  MiJlct 

Soreliain  viilgura 

i/wdri 

2 

Spiked  My  let  i 

PenicUlarla  ... 

Bt^rL 

A 

Wheat 

Trlticum  aistlyum 

OaAti. 

4 

aice 

CryzaaAbiya 

Bdf  or  Bhdt. 

B 

Maisse  or  Indian  Dora  ... 

Zea  mayg...  

M^airha. 

6 

PiiTiiciim  pilfiauni 

Bh  idU. 

1 

Italian  Millet  ['.1 

PrtnieuTii  ittillcom 

8 

Panicum  mlliHra 

Vati. 

9 

Chenna ! 

Pgulcum  TnillMCouui  ... 

\ Siiva. 

10 

Acnarantliub  spicata  ... 

1 jSAojiw. 

1,  Indian  Millet^  jvdrij  Sorghum  rulgare^  wth,  in  1878-79^ 

a tillage  area  of  587j995  acreSj  is  an  early,  hhaHf^  crop  sown 
between  the  5 til  of  June  {inrig  naki^hatTa)  and  the  5th  of  July  {Ardra 
nahshatrcC).  There  are  three  varieties  of  jvdri^  nilva^  and 

giirgi.  The  nU'ua  is  a superior  variety  thriving  only  in  rich  damp  soils- 
The  grain  is  large  and  the  flour  white  and  sweet.  The  stalks,  kadbi^ 
growing  about  twelve  feet  high,  are  soft  and  easily  chewed  and 
form  a favourite  food  for  cattle-  The  nirmalij  requiring  but  little 
rain,  grows  easily  in  most  soils  and  is  generally  cultivated.  The 
grain  is  smaller  than  the  nilva^  and  thougli  of  a very  good  colonr, 
is  not  so  sweat-  The  hadhi  is  very  hard,  unnourishing,  and  not 
readily  eaten  by  cattle.  The  third  variety  gurgi  is  much  inferior. 
The  grain  is  very  small  and  neither  so  palatable  nor  so  nourishing  as 
the  others.  It  is  grown  only  on  inferior  soils  together  with  hajri. 
The  hadhi  is  liked  hy  cattle,  as  the  stalks  are  small  and  thin. 
Ab  it  is  the  first  crop  of  the  season,  much  care  ia  taken  to  choose  a 
lucky  time,  irhuhurt^  for  sowing  Indian  millet.  This  is  filled  from 
the  almanac,  panchdng^  by  the  village  Joshi,  who,  in  return,  is  at 
harvest  time  paid  a few  handfuls  of  graiu  by  each  cultivator-  To 
prevent  its  running  to  straw,  jvd'i'i  must  be  sown  on  a firm  bed- 
The  field  is  not  ploughed,  only  hood  and  broken  a few  inches  deep- 
immediate  ly  after  Divdli  (October -November)  the  crop  is  ready 
for  harvest-  Led  by  the  head  of  the  village,  the  men  cut  over  the 
stems  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  letting  the  cut  stalks  lie 
ripening  for  a day  or  two-  Then  women  come  and  cut  off  the  heads 
from  the  stalks,  and  after  the  women,  the  binders  tie  the  stalks, 
kadhij  into  small  sheaves,  pendis.  The  daily  rates  paid  to  harvest 
labourers  are,  for  the  reapers,  two  baskets,  navri^  of  ears  and  five 
of  the  largest  ears  they  can  hath  hansi  / for  the  head-loppers 

one  basket  of  ears  ; and  for  the  binders,  who  may  glean  what  they 
can  find,  fd.  anna)  for  a hundred  sheaves.  The  size  of  the  basket, 
navri^  is  fixed  by  the  headman  and  varies  with  the  price  of  grain, 
The  average  acre  outturn  of  Indian  millet  is  about  600  pouuda- 
Indian  millet  is  the  people^  s staple  food,  not  so  much  because  of  its 
cheapness,  as  because  it  is  palatable  without  the  butter  and  other 
costly  ingredients  required  by  millet  or  wheat-  At  the  same  time 
it  is  considered  veiy  cold,  thand^  and  especially  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  believed  to  cause  bowel  complaints - 

2.  Spiked  Millet,  hdjri^  Peuicillaria  spicata,  of  only  one  kind, 
with,  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of  700,035  acres,  is  a finer  grain 
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than  jvdrt^  and  requires  more  careful  tillage.  At  the  same  time  it  ia 
not  a sufficiently  valuable  crop  to  be  grown  in  irrigated  land.  It  is 
sown  about  the  latter  half  of  August  (punarDasu  nakshatra)j  and 
reaped  about  the  begitming  of  October  (^hasta  to  cMtra  naJcshairaJ. 
The  average  acre  outturn  is  from  390  to  400  pounds.  Taken  with 
butter  and  other  condiments  it  forms  the  favourite  food  of  the 
well-to-do, 

3.  Wheats  gahu,  Triticum  sestivunij  of  many  kinds^  with^  in 

a tillage  area  of  165/083  acres^  is  grown  all  over  the 
district  as  a cold  weather  crop.  The  chief  varieties  are  pivla 
hanshi  or  haJcshij  yellowish^  large^  lullj  aoft^  and  black  bearded^ 
grown  only  on  the  best  irrigated  soH  } pivla  pctia  or  vdnje^  yellow^ 
short,  and  thick ; Idl  poiia  or  hdte^  inferior,  red,  hard,  and  pointed  ; 
herad^  inferior,  reddish,  and  sometimes  shrunken  ; and  gore, 
yellowish  and  rather  fulL  These  vary  from  the  Gujarati  varieties  in 
name  and  apparently  also  in  quality.  Banshi^  requiring  much  rain 
and  labour,  is  not  a favourite  crop.  Pivla  potia  or  vdnje^  on  account 
of  its  inferiority,  and  because  it  can  be  raised  only  on  irrigated  land, 
is  very  little  grown.  At  the  same  time  it  has  the  valuable  property 
of  taking  very  little  out  of  the  soil,  and  is  generally  sown  as  a second, 
dusotay  crop  in  garden  land.  It  is  sometimes  grown  on  sandy 
deposits  in  the  beds  of  running  streams,  where,  to  ensure  a good  crop, 
manure  is  wanted.  Kdie^  a hardier  variety,  grown  in  poorer  soil  and 
requiring  less  care  than  hanshi^  is  more  generally  cultivated.  From 
the  heat  they  give  out,  wheat  seldom  grows  within  two  miles 
of  trap  hills.  What  suits  it  best  is  the  deep  black  alluvial  clay 
of  the  T^pti  valley,  with  a subsoil  of  yellow  earth,  mdn.,  often 
eighty  or  ninety  feet  without  rock  or  gravel.  Before  sowing  with 
wheat,  the  ground  is  never  ploughed,  only  three  or  four  times  laid 
open  with  the  hoe  to  the  sun,  rain,  and  wind.  If  the  ground  is  so 
damp  that  the  clay  sticks  in  balls^  sowing  begins  in  October  or 
N^ovember,  and  in  some  of  the  Tdpti  valley  districts  as  early  as 
September.  The  allowance  of  seed  is  from  foi4y-five  to  seventy -five 
pounds  an  acre.  A shower  or  two  when  the  crop  is  shooting  is  useful, 
though  by  no  means  necessary.  With  cool  seasonable  weather  and 
heavy  dews,  wheat  flourishes  without  rain.  It  sometimes  suffers 
from  frost  and  sometimes  from  a blight  known  as  suk  and  asuh^ 
The  crop  ripens  in  five  months,  some  time  between  the  middle  of 
February  and  the  middle  of  March.  The  acre  outturn  is  usually 
said  to  be  about  300  pounds.  But  fields  near  the  Government 
farm  have  been  found  to  yield  over  900  pounds,  and  in  watered  and 
well  manured  land  the  harvest  is  still  ^ eater.  Except  on  feast  days, 
especially  Holi  (February  - March)  and  DivaM  (October -November) 
when  even  the  poorest  Hindus  eat  it,  wheat  is  not  largely  used. 
In  1876  the  yearly  consumption  was  estimated  to  vary  from  eight 
pounds  a head  in  J ^mner  to  eighty-eight  pounds  in  Dhnlia,  and  to. 
amount  for  the  whole  district  to  about  17,259  tons  {483,262  mans)* 
Much  wheat  is  sent  to  Bombay,  At  the  same  time  considerable 
quantities  are  brought  from  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Holkar^s 
and  the  Ni^dm^s  dominions. 

4.  Rice,  hhdt,  Oryza  safcivaj  with,  in  1878-79,  a tiOage  area  of 
34,539  acres,  is  grown  only  to  a limited  extent  and  alwaye  under 
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irrigation*  It  is  so'wn  in  June  and  reaped  in  Septemi^er  and 
October*  The  straw  is  of  mncli  Talne  as  a fodder  for  all  kinds  of 
working  cattle.  The  acre  outturn  of  grain  varies  from  1000  to  1200 
pounds. 

5*  Indian  Com,  mahha,  Zea  mays,  sown  in  June  and  July  and 
reaped  in  September  and  October,  is  little  grown  and  not  at  all  for 
the  sake  of  the  grain*  The  heads,  hutds^  are  cut  as  soon  as  the 
grams  are  fully  doTeloped,  and  before  they  hay©  begun  to  harden* 
They  may  be  eaten  raw,  but  are  usually  roasted  in  hot  wood-ashes* 

6j  7,  8,  9,  and  10*  These  grains  are  in  all  cases  sown  sparingly, 
only  enough  for  home  consumption*  Sown  about  the  5th  of  June, 
they  are  bar  vested  about  the  end  of  July,  and  are  prepared  for  use 
in  much  the  same  way  as  rice- 


Khdnd^$h  Pulses* 


No. 

rrKQLI&n. 

BOTANICAXu 

VEEliTAClTLAB. 

11 

Cioer  orleblQum 

Utirbhara  or  chatui. 

12 

p i goon  Fea 

Claims  Id  die  iiB .. . 

Tmr. 

IS 

Feae 

Piaiim  sativum 

Fdidjta. 

14 

Otaiq 

PhaueoUiB  manji^o 

Udid,, 

15 

Green  Gram 

Fbasealug  radiaiua 

Mfiu, 

16 

Horse  Gram 

DoliohDa  bliSonts 

K\dith, 

IT 

EiidDey  Bean 

PhaasDlua  acoaltli'Dliiis. 

Math. 

IS 

Small  fniitfid  Dollohos  . 

Vig'Qa  ... 

Chavli. 

19 

XieDtila 

flrviim  Is  Da  

MCiBur, 

11,  Gram,  hwrhhanra^  Oicer  arietinnm,  of  several  kinds  and 
colours,  with,  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of  39,155  acres,  is  much 
grown*  It  is  a cold  weather  crop,  generally  sown  in  October  and 
November,  in  ground  on  which  millet  or  some  other  early  crop  has 
been  raised,  and  reaped  from  February  to  March*  As  it  takes  very 
little  out  of  the  soil  and  checks  weeds,  gram  is  grown  more  to  clear 
the  ground  than  for  profit,  the  return  seldom  more  than  covering 
the  cost  of  tillage*  When  the  ground  is  properly  prepared,  it  grows 
very  freely,  with  an  average  acre  yield  of  about  500  pounds*  The 
crops  would  be  much  improved  if,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Deccan, 
the  practice  of  clipping  superfluous  leaves  was  adopted.  It  is  a 
much-valued  food  for  horses,  and  is  eaten  by  men  either  parched,  or 
split,  and  soaked*  Under  the  name  of  ha/rhhari  ddl  it  is  boiled  and 
highly  seasoned. 

1 2 * TuTj  Cajanus  indicus,  with,  in  1878-7 9,  a tillage  area  of  29,627 
acres,  is  sown  in  alternate  lines  with  cotton  and  other  early 
crops,  and  yields  a good  yellow  daZ,  only  a little  inferior  to  gram  ddl* 
The  average  acre  outturn  is  about  340  pounds.  From  the  stem  a 
very  useful  charcoal  is  made. 

13*  Peas,  vatana^  Pisum  sativum,  with,  in  1878-79,  a tillage 
area  of  2379  acres,  are  grown  to  some  esetent  as  a late  crop, 
chiefly  by  stock-breeders  for  their  valuable  straw,  halum*  They 
are  sown  in  October  and  November,  and  reaped  in  February  and 
March* 

14*  Udid^  Phaseolus  mungo,  with,  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of 
2379  acres,  a less  valuable  split  pea  than  tur  or  gram,  is  considered 
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tlie  most  fatten  mg'  grain  for  horned  cat  tie  j and  bears  about  the 
same  market  value  as  gram.  It  is  never  grown  alonej  but  always 
under  some  tall  plant  such  as  tiir  or  cotton.  It  is  also  mixed  with 
a small  proportion  of  jvdri  and  as  ranch  amhddi  as  will  yield  the 
cultivator  one  yearns  supply  of  ropes  and  strings. 

15.  Mug^  Phaseolus  radiatuSj  is  sparingly  grown. 

16j  17j  18^  and  19^  are  grown  only  to  a small  extent.  16j  kuKth, 
Dolichos  biflorusj  is  by  many  preferred  to  gram  for  feeding  horses. 


£!hd7idesh  Oilseeds. 


no. 

BoTANICAIj. 

VsaWACJdLAa, 

SesumuTEi  

Sssumsin  indfoom 

Tii. 

21 

Uiuseed 

1/1  n 13  m usitutissimusa 

Alihi  VT  JaVfia. 

22 

EHVthQIlt 

Araohis  lij^poga^a. 

23 

Safflowei' 

C.irtliQiTnris  tinctorliiB... 

Kardii.i 

24 

Brown  Hemp 

HiblaciiB  cannabirras  .. 

Amhddi. 

25 

Castor  Ha-nt 

Rici  nvs  comm  i mis  r, . 

Brandi. 

20 

Mustard 

Sinapifl  racemoea* 

Mohari^ 

27 

Hassia  MtlfolLa 

Maha, 

piij'Bio  Xut  

Jatbrcpba  curcas  ... 

CAandraJaL 

20,  Sesamnm,  Sesamum  indicumj  whose  seeds  yield  the 

gin  gel  ly  oil  of  commerce^  had^  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of  118,728 
acres.  It  is  sown  in  June  and  harvested  in  September,  and  has 
an  average  acre  yield  of  from  300  to  S80  pounds.  It  has  endless 
varieties  known  by  their  colour,  the  shades  passing  from  dull  black 
through  brown  to  the  purest  white.  In  IChlndesh  all  these  varieties 
sometimes  grow  together  yielding  seed  known  in  trade  as  mixed  iil. 
White  tilf  also  called  tili  in  Khandesh,  commands  the  highest  price 
in  the  Bombay  market.  It  is  much  used  in  confections  and  is 
sometimes  eaten  raw.  Pressed  in  the  ordinary  wooden  mill,  til 
seed  yields  about  forty  per  cent  of  oil,  and  about  ten  per  cent  more 
under  hydraulic  pressure.  Til  oil  is  in  general  use  in  KhSndesh  for 
cooking  and  other  house  purposes, 

21,  Linseed,  aJshi^  Linum  usitatdssiinum,  a widely  grown  crop, 
with,  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of  31,357  acres,  is  sown  in  October 
and  ripens  towards  the  end  of  January.  The  average  acre  yield 
is  from  250  to  280  pounds.  The  cultivation  is  steadily  spreading 
owing  to  the  Bombay  demand.  It  forms  one  of  the  principal  and 
most  valuable  exports.  Deep  loamy  soils  seem  particularly  well 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  seed  is  bought  wholesale 
by  wealthy  merchants  from  the  cultivators.  Sometimes  the 
husbandman  receives  from  the  merchant  advances  of  money  for  seed, 
on  condition  that  he  makes  over  to  him  the  produce  of  his  field  at 
a certain  rate.  The  plant  is  too  short  and  branchy  to  yield  fibre 
of  any  value.  It  is  never  prepared,  and  many  husbandmen  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  plant  yields  fibre-  As  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  seed  is  exported,  little  oil  is  pressed  in  the  district, 

22,  Barthnut,  bhuimug^  Arachis  hypogosa,  is  to  some  extent 
grown  as  an  early  crop  in  light  sandy  soils.  As  a rule  the  roasted 
seeds  are  eaten,  ©specially  on  fast  days,  but  in  years  of  plenty  the 
surplus  is  sent  to  the  oil  press.  The  yield  of  oil  is  about  forty  per  cent, 
and  the  cake  is  valuable  as  cattle  food.  The  oil  is  used  for  cooking. 
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23,  Safflower,  hardai  ot  huBumha^  Cartliainue  tinctorms^  is  a cold 
weather  crop  sown  in  Octoher  and  November.  The  pure  oil  is  seldom 
offered  for  sale.  Thoug^h  it  lowers  the  miality  of  the  oil,  the  outturn 
is  generally  increased  by  mixing  its  see^  with  gingelly  seed, 

24,  Brown  Hemp,  amhdd%  Hibiscus  cannabinusj  an  early  crop, 
is  sown  in  June  and  reaped  in  October,  The  oil  though  coarse  is 
good  for  burning  and  machinery.  But  the  yield  is  so  small,  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent,  that  in  spite  of  the  cheapness  of  the  seed  it  is 
seldom  crushed, 

25,  Castor  Plant,  erandi\  Bicinns  communis,  an  early  crop  sown 
in  June  and  reaped  between  the  middle  of  September  and  October, 
has  in  most  parts  of  Khandesh  two  varieties,  one  annual  and  small 
seeded,  the  other  perennial  and  tree-like  with  large  seeds.  Of  the 
castor  tree  there  are  many  sorts,  which,  wanting  much  water,  are 
commonly  planted  on  the  boundaries  and  along  the  leading  water 
channels  of  sugarcane  plantations.  The  castor  plant  is  grown  as 
an  ordinary  cold  weather  field  crop.  To  extract  the  oil,  the  seeds 
are  roasted,  ground  in  a handmill,  and  boiled  over  a alow  fire,  the 
oil  being  carefully  skimmed  as  it  rises  to  the  surface.  The  refuse 
forms  an  excellent  manure  for  plantain  trees,  and  the  stems  are 
useful  in  thatching  roofs, 

26,  Mustard,  moharl^  Sinapis  racemosa,  except  when  wanted  as 
a medicine,  is  commonly  grown  mixed  with  linseed  and  wheat, 

27,  Moha^  Baasia  latifolia,  is  a forest  tree  whose  berries  yield 
an  oil  used  for  burning  by  BMls  and  other  wild  tribes  especially 
along  the  Satpuda  hills.  It  is  also  used  in  making  country  soap. 
During  the  hot  weather,  the  Bhils  gather  the  thick  fleshy  flowers, 
to  some  extent  storing  them  for  food,  but  mainly  distilling  from 
them  a coarse  alcohol. 

28,  Physic  Nut,  ohandrajoi^  Jathropha  curcas,  is  found  in  almost 
every  stream  bed  and  plot  of  waste  ground.  As  cuttings  readily 
take  root,  the  plant  is  often  used  as  a frame  work  for  fences.  The 
oil  is  useful  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  burns  well : 


Khdndesh  Fibr&  Plants. 


No. 

English. 

VnnHAt^OLAtt. 

29 

Cotton 

Coe^ypinm  herbacenis.. 

SO 

Brown  Hemp 

Hibi  Bcns  cannabi  n ua  ... 

B1 

Bom'ba.7  Mecop  ... 

CrotalariA  jnecea 

San. 

29,  Cotton,'  hdpuSf  Grossypinm  herbaceum,  with,  in  1878-79,  a 
tillage  area  of  590,703  acreSj  has  long  been  one  of  the  chief  Khandesh 
crops.  The  local  cotton^  known  as  Varhddi  or  Berar,  is  said  to 
have  come  through  Malwa.  It  is  short -stapled,  harsh  and  brittle, 
and  has  lately  been  lai*gely  supplanted  by  two  foreign  varieties. 


^ Ooutiibuted  by  Mr.  H.  M,  Gibbs,  Cotton  Inspector  Eh^ndesh, 
B 411—20 
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Hinganghdt  of  two  kindsj  hanni  and  from  the  Central 

ProvinoeSj  and  Dhdrwar  or  acclimatised  New  Orleans  from  Dlidrw^r. 
The  Dh^lrwdr  found  chiefly  in  the  Jamnerj  Pdchora^  Chalisg-aon, 
and  Amalner  sub- division  Sj  is  slightly  longer  in  staple  hut  much 
weaker  than  the  Hxngangh^tj  which,  if  well  picked  and  cleaned, 
fetches  a higher  price.  Ohdrwdr  cotton,  with  larger  and  fewer 
pods,  is  the  more  easily  picked.  Being  close-podded  it  can  also  he 
picked  cleaner  than  Hingangh^t,  but  from  its  larger  and  more 
clinging  seeds,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  stained  in  ginning. 

Cotton  grows  both  in  black  and  light  soils.  It  is  seldom  sown 
in  the  same  field  oftener  than  once  in  three  years,  the  intermediate 
crops  being  wheat  and  millet.  With  a moderate  rainfall  the 
black  soil  ci'Op,  and  with  a heavy  rainfall  the  light  soil  crop 
is  the  better.  There  is  np  special  ploughing  of  the  field  for 
cotton.  After  the  first  or  second  rainfall  the  heavy  hoe,  vakhar^  is 
passed  over  the  field  to  loosen  and  clean  it.  Manure  is  seldom 
laid  down  immediately  before  sowing,  as  the  natives  hold  that  it 
should  be  in  the  ground  a year  before  the  seed  is  sown. 

The  seeds  of  the  Bharw^r  and  the  two  kinds  of  Hingangh^t  differ 
considerably  from  each  other.  The  Dharw^r  is  large,  angular,  and 
has  an  under -coating  of  down,  and  of  the  Hinganghdts,  while 
both  are  small  and  round,  the  hawm  is  smooth  and  the  jeW  white  and 
downy.  Before  sowing,  to  separate  the  seeds  and  free  them  from 
wool,  they  are  rubbed  by  the  hand  or  on  a frame  with  dry  light 
earth  or  cowdung,  plunged  into  muddy  water,  and  again  rubbed 
with  wood  ashes.  The  sowing  drill,  is  an  eight -cornered 

wooden  cylinder  about  three  feet  long.  To  it  are  fijxed  a pole  to 
which  the  bullocks  are  yoked,  and  at  a convenient  angle  two  coulters 
about  six  inches  from  each  end  of  the  block.  The  bullocks  are 
driven  by  a man,  and  about  yards  behind  each  coulter  walks  a 
woman  pouring  the  seeds  through  bamboo  tubes  fastened  with  ropes 
behind  the  coulters.  The  depth  at  which  the  seed  is  sown  is  regulated 
by  a movable  notched  piece  of  wood  attached  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  tubes.  From  ten  to  twelve  pounds  (5-6s^ers)  of  seed  are  used 
to  the  acre-  The  time  for  sowing  is  according  to  the  rainfall,  the 
end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of  July,  When  the  plant  is  four  or  five 
inches  high  the  small  hoe,  kolpat  and  again  when  it  is  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  high  the  large  hoe,  vakhar^  is  passed  between  the  rows- 
The  narrow  strip  of  ground  on  each  side  of  the  plant  is  weeded  by 
hand- 

Cotton -pic king  goes  on  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle 
of  January,  the  crop  ripening  soon  in  dry  and  late  in  wet  seasons. 
There  a^re  two  or  three  pickings  before  all  the  cotton  is  secured. 
The  average  proportion  of  clean  to  seed  cotton  is  as  one  to  three. 
Seed  cotton,  fallen  on  the  ground,  contains  a certain  amount  of  dirt, 
which  is  partially  removed  by  beating  it  on  the  jhdnji  or  thatri^  a 
bamboo  or  cotton -stalk  wicker-work  frame-  The  follpwing  are 
Mr,  Stormont^  s estimates  of  the  profit  of  cotton  cultivation : 


' Banni  Srii  ea,rlicr  variety  iias  good  staple,  but  is  very  leafy  jjeri,  coming  to  market 
about  a mouth  or  sijc  weeks  later,  is  whiter  and  freer  from  leaf,  but  of  poorer  staple. 
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Khdiftde^i  CoUm  OuUiv(L&hon* 


CaoiP. 

PjaODDCf®  IS 
PotJNDS 

PBa  AottB. 

VnhjB  of 
Crop  per 
Acre  ab 
proaent 

Coer  or  OufiwvATiciK. 

Profit. 

Sfied 

Cotton. 

Clean 

Cotton. 

Labour. 

Manure, 

Seed. 

Et^ntal. 

Total. 

Suporl  or  C Good  Season 
lield  . (Bad 

t Good  ,, 
Field,  f Bad  ” 

33d 

333 

333 

100 

100 

70 

SO 

s.  d. 
119  0 

1 0 S 

1 3 

0 U B 

£ a.  d. 

0 8 4 

0 9 0 

0 9 0 

0 8 7 

!li{ 

d. 
0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

0 7 

M i.  d. 
0 S 0 
0 5 0 

0 3 0 
0 S 0 

£ t.  d. 
0 H 11 
0 14  7 

0 11  7| 
0 11  a 

£».  4. 
14  7 

0 11  B 

0 14  8 

0 0 1 

The  cotton  crop  is  usually  mortgaged  to  the  moneylender  who 
receives  it  in  the  raw  or  unginned  state,  and  gives  back  to  the 
cultivator  such  seed  as  he  may  want  for  feeding  his  cattle  and  for 
sowing.  As  each  palla  {246  pounds)  of  seed  mortgages  a man 
(80  pounds)  of  the  yearns  cotton,  the  cultivator  pays  from  two 

to  three  hundred  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  seed. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  Government  have  attempted,  by 
improving  the  staple  and  by  stopping  adulteration,,  to  enhance  the 
value  of  khandesh  cotton* 

In  August  1831,  Mr.  Boyd  the  Collector  bought  from  £1500  to 
£2000  worth  of  cotton,  paying  something  over  the  market  rate 
for  such  as  was  carefully  picked.  The  best  cotton  came  from  the 
north-east  sub-divisions,  Nerf  year  (1832),  Government  ordered 
Mr.  Boyd  to  give  every  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  cleaning  of 
cotton,  £800  (Bs.  8000)^  worth  of  cotton  was  bought  to  be  sent  to 
China.  On  arrival  at  Panvel,  where  it  was  taken  on  pack  bullocks,, 
most  of  it  was  found  in  bad  condition.  A little  was  cleaned  and 
sent  to  China,  and  the  rest  was  sold  by  auction  at  a loss  of  £62 
(Ks.  620),  In  1833,  a small  quantity^,  thirty  tons  (855  sent  to 

Bombay,  was  by  a committee  of  native  merchants  declared  inferior 
to  Ajaklesvar  and  other  varieties-  In  China  it  fetched  a price 
equal  tO’  that  of  fair  Dbolora-  In  the  same  year  {April  1833), 
Mr-  Boyd  obtained  a quantity  of  American,  Egyptian,  Bourbon,  and 
Pernambuco  seeds  from  the  experimental  farm  at  Broach,  A sample 
of  the  cotton  produced  from  this  seed  was,  in  February  1835, 
pronounced  by  a committee  of  native  merchants- to  be  of  good  quality, 
but  old  and  yellowish.  In  ISTovember  1834,  M>.  Taylor,  a warehouse- 
keeper, forwarded  two  parcels  of  Pernambuco  and  Balna  seed  to 
the  Collector  of  Khandesh  for  experiment,  stating  that  the  trees 
would  not  bear  for  three  years,  and  should  be  kept  trimmed  at  a 
height  of  about  five  feet.  In  1835,  the  Gujarat  customs  collector 
reported  that  Khandesh  cotton  was  being  imported  into  Surat  in 
large  quantities,  and  that  it  was  much  used  for  adulterating  Gujarat 
cotton.  In  1836,  fourteen  tons  (400  mans)  of  the  best  Broach  seed 
were  sent  to  Khandesh  for  tri^.  The  produce  was,  according  to 
the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  (18th  April  1837),  better  than 


^ The  det^la  »re  K&..  dOO  worth  from  Amalner,  and  Ra.  25CK1  from  eaob  of  tlve 
towns  of  Slrandol,  and  Nasirabad. 
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any  Broacli  received  m Bombay^  and  reaKsed  a slightly  higher  price, 
In  1837  (4th  May),  Mr.  Boyd  sent  a sample  of  the  Dhiilm-Bonrbon 
cotton  to  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  pronounced  it 
very  superior,  and  much  better  than  any  o^ered  for  sale  in  Bombay 
during  the  two  previous  seasons.  The  colour  was  good  and  the 
staple  strong,  fine,  and  long*  It  fetched  about  £4  4s.  (Bs*  42)  a ton 
more  than  the  best  Broach*  On  May  22nd,  the  Collector  forwarded 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  two  more  specimens  of  cotton  raised 
in  Khandesh  from  the  Broach  seed.  Both  were  reported  to  be  fully 
equal  to  any  Broach  cotton,  and  their  value  estimated  at  about 
£21  16s,  (Be,  218)  a ton.  The  area  under  cotton  cultivation 
amounted  this  year  to  90,750  acres.  In  1838  there  was  a decrease 
of  23,757  acres  in  the  area  under  cotton.  Printed  copies  of  directionB 
for  sowing  cotton  were  distributed  among  the  cultivators* 

In  May  1 840,  Grovemment  sanctioned  the  loan  to  Mr,  J,  O.  Grant 
of  £5000  (Bs.  50,000)  ^ without  interest,  to  get  gins  and  screws  from 
England  for  cleaning  and  packing  cotton,  Mr,  Grant  was  also  allowed 
to  use  the  Lock  Hospital  and  Artillery  Barracks  at  M^ilegaon 
during  the  rainy  months.  This  season  -Mr,  Grant  bought  cotton 
worth  £20,000  (Bs,  2,00,000),  and  advanced  £1200  (Bs*  12,000) 
for  the  ne:s:t  yearns  crop.  The  result  of  Mr,  Grant’s  experiments 
in  gins  and  screws  is  not  mentioned*  The  1840  cotton  crop  was 
estimated  at  1785  tons  (50,000  or  nearly  20  per  cent  above 

the  average  produce  of  the  previous  twelve  years*  In  1843  Mr,- 
Beeves  the  Collector  advised  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  cotton  seed. 
The  crop  was  rather  above  the  average,  although  it  yielded  Govern- 
ment about  £2000  (Bs,  20,000)  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  1844,®  two  American  planters,  Mr,  Blount  of  Gorakhpur  and 
Mr,  Simpson  of  Madras,  were  appointed  superintendents  of  cotton 
experiments  in  Khdndesh,  As  the  sowing  season  was  over,  they 
began  by  setting  up  saw  gins  at  Dharangaon  and  Jalgaon*  They 
bought  1 50,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton*  To  show  the  ■ working  of 
the  machines  they  sent  about  819  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  to  the 
Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  reported  favourablyonits  quality. 
In  England  it  realised  from  to  the  pounds  against  6|S, 

the  price  of  Dh^rw&r  cotton*  New  Orleans  seed  was  brought 
from  Bh^rw^r  and  Bourbon  from  Madras,  and  in  the  next  season 
37^  acres  were  sown  with  exotic  cotton  as  an  experiment,  and 
JOOO  more  were  cultivated  by  natives  under  the  planters’  directions, 
A screw  press  was  also  built*  This  press  failed  from  the  cost  of 
working  it.  But  the  saw  gins  were  popular,  some  of  the  native 
merchants  being  anxious  to  buy  them. 

In  1846,  on  the  Tosignation  of  the  two  planters,  Mr/ Simpson  was 
again  appointed  superintendent  for  Gujarat  and  Khandesh,  with 
Mr,  Price  as  his  Khtodesh  assistant.  Giving  up  the  idea  of  anexperi* 
mental  farm,  Mr,  Simpson  arranged  that  in  Erandol  and  Nasirabad, 


' In  1833,  Mr,  Grrant  was  oflEered,  but  deolined,  the  same  loan  on  th©  same  conditiouB 
for  e^ctending  cotton  oultivation  in 

a The  details  from  1344  to  1857  ^ taken  from  Qaesel'a  Ootton  in  the  Bombay 
Prcsidencyi  89  - IOOt 
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on  condition  of  the  remisBion  of  the  land  cess  and  the  payment  of 
13s,  an  acre  (Rs.  5 a higha)^l^&w  Orleans  cotton  should  be  grown  in 
ninety-nine  acres  (132  highds).  He  also  sowed  some  New  Orleans  seed 
in  a small  plot  of  land  in  the  factory  garden.  The  plants  came  up 
wellj  and  by  the  beginning  of  August^  ranged  in  height  from  four 
to  eight  inches.  It  was  a season  of  heavy  rainfall.  Near  the  Tapti 
about  nine  acres  were  flooded  and  the  crop  was  lostj  and  in  other 
placeSj  though  the  local  cotton  flourished,  the  New  Orleans  sufEered. 
The  Dharangaon  plants  lost  their  pods  and  blossoms,  and  yielded 
only  a scanty  second  crop.  The  rest  looked  well,  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  season  were  attacked  by  blight.  The  total  yield  was 
only  220  pounds  of  clean  cotton,  and  this  the  planters  reported 
inferior  to  the  local  variety  both  in  length  and  strength  of  staple, 
Mr,  Simpson  thought  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  unfavourable 
season,and  it  did  not  prove  that  New  Orleans  was  unauited  toKh^desh. 
Hut  the  encouragement  was  so  small,  that  Government  ordered  that 
no  further  attempts  should  be  made  to  introduce  New  Orleans, 
A small  experiment  in  1848  was  a little  more  snccessful,  Sf  acres 
(5  highdbs)  yielding  about  219  pounds  of  clean  cotton. 

In  1848,  about  140  tons  (196  kh€i7idis)  of  local  cotton  were  bought 
and  ginned  by  Mr,  Price,  A number  of  gins  made  at  the  factory 
were  set  up  in  the  villages  of  IT^val,  Ad^vad,  Chopda,  and  Kasoda, 
The  demand  was  more  than  the  factory  could  supply.  In  1848-49, 
on  Mr,  Simpson^  s recommendation,  a cart-load  of  New  Orleans  seed 
was  brought  from  Dh^twrar  and  given  to  different  cultivators,  who 
sowed  about  166  acres  (221  highds)^  By  July  the  plants  were  looking 
well  and  were  two  or  three  inches  high.  Eor  some  time  the  prospects 
were  favourable,  but  later  on  the  crop  was  partly  destroyed  by 
drought.  In  Y^val  the  acre  yield  varied  from  twelve  to  seventy -two 
pounds.  In  the  Dharangaon  factory  garden,  under  the  careful 
supervision  of  Mr.  Price,  the  acre  yield  was  133i  pounds.  The 
whole  New  Orleans  crop  amoimted  to  9046  pounds  of  seed  cotton 
or  2956  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  A sample  was  sent  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  but  they  did  not  report  favourably  on  it.  It  was  clean 
and  free  from  seed,  but  dull  in  colour,  and  somewhat  weak  and 
irregular  in  staple.  Though  poor  for  New  Orleans  it  was  much  better 
than  the  local  variety,  and  secured  a ready  sale  at  from  £1  8s,  to 
£1  14s.  (Rs.  14  - Rs.  17)  the  ton  above  the  ordinary  Khandesh  cotton. 
In  1849-50,  the  cultivation  of  Dharwar  acclimatised  New  Orleans 
increased  from  185  to  1926  acres.  Of  these  about  619  were  early 
destroyed  by  too  much  rain,  and  the  land  was  re -ploughed  and 
sown  with  other  produce.  The  heavy  rains,  though  beneficial  to  the 
local  cotton,  proved  injurious  to  the  exotic  plant.  The  Collector 
Mr.  Blphinston  reported  that  the  exotic  plant  was  less  hardy  than 
the  local,  and  suffered  more  than  it  from  too  much  or  too  little 
water.  The  total  yield  of  New  Orleans,  as  given  in  Mr,  Bimpson^s 
tabular  return,  was  171,169  pounds  or  88  pounds  the  acre, 
against  258  pounds  the  outturn  of  the  local  variety.  In  the  year 
1850,  Mr,  Price  manured  about  acre  of  the  f^toiy  garden  at 
Dharangaon  with  120  cart-loads  of  decayed  vegetation  and  cow  dung, 
and  after  the  first  fall  of  rain,  sowed  (19th  June)  about  an  acre  with 
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New  Orleans  and  the  rest  with  Georgian  seed*  The  seed  vegetated 
in  four  days,  and  by  the  end  of  June  the  plants  were  four  inches 
high.  The  field  was  harrowed,  and  at  the  interval  of  three  days, 
was  thrice  well  weeded.  The  rows  were  thinned  so  as  to  leave 
eight  inches  between  the  plants.  By  the  end  of  July  they  were 
feet  high  and  had  formed  blossoms  and  pods.  The  first  crop  withered 
and  fell  off.  But  a second  followed  with  an  acre  yield  of  240  pounds 
of  clean  New  Orleans  and  213  of  Georgian. 

In  1850,  Messrs*  Ritchie  Stewart  and  Company  of  Bombay 
established  an  agency  ^ for  buying  and  ginning  cotton  at  Dharangaon. 
To  help  this  agency  Government  allowed  the  Collector  to  encourage 
cotton  cultivation  by  making  advances  up  to  £1800  (Rs*  18,000)- 
The  firm  hired  all  the  Government  gins,  nineteen  of  them  in  working 
order  and  twenty -one  newly^  made-  Under  this  new  arrangement 
both  the  ginning  and  buying  of  cotton  by  Government  almost  entirely 
ceased-  In  1850,  5752  acres  were  under  American  cotton.  Most 
of  the  seed  was  sown  in  May  before  the  rains  began.  What  was 
watered  grew  most  freely,  and  even  the  un watered  plants  did  fairly 
well-  At  first  prospects  seemed  excellent*  In  June,  the  plants, 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  and  some  of  them  three  feet  high, 
were  beginning  to  throw  out  flowers  and  young  fruit.  Most  vigorous 
and  healthy,  they  had  splendid  leavesi  some  of  them  nearly  six  inches 
across-  In  July,  the  irrigated  plants  were  from  waist  to  breast  high, 
well  filled  with  bolls  and  blossoms.  Later  on  they  were  equal  to 
Louisiana  cotton,  and  in  Chop  da  and  V4val,  some  of  the  plants  were 
superb*  Prospects  continued  good  till  the  plants  cam©  into  blossom. 
Then  they  suffered  from  two  causes : the  first-formed  pods  rotted 
from  the  too  deep  shade,  and  the  later  flowers  were  eaten  by  cater- 
pillars. After  a time  cam©  a second  crop,  but  the  plants  were 
exhausted  and  the  outturn  was  small.  F or  local  crops  the  season 
was  very  favourable.^  The  total  produce  from  the  New  Orleans  cotton 
was  690,933  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  an  average  acre  yield  of  120 
pounds,  compared  with  1 64  pounds,  the  yield  of  the  local  variety. 
In  spite  of  this  diBapporntment,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Collector  and 
superintendent,  and  by  distributing  prizes  among  the  cultivators 
who  had  helped  most  in  the  experimente,  in  the  next  year  (1851)  the 
area  under  New  Orleans  cotton  rose  ® to  10,214  acres  {13,619  higfids)* 


> Tbe  <^mp£ititian  between  this  agency  and  tbe  local  dealers  created  a large  demand 
for  cotton,  and  prices  wit  bin  two  or  tbree  year  a were  nearly  doubled-  Collector,  25th 
May  IS64:  i Bom.  Eev,  Rec.  XX.  of  1857,  Part  II,  3^33-4. 

® Of  these  eseperiments,  Mr.  Bimpson  haa  left  the  following  details  : Chop  da,  30  lbs* 
seed  sown  j crop  grew  freely  ; yield  880  Ihs.  of  seed  cotton.  Erandol,  30  lbs.  seed 
sown  in  three  pareeTs  of  10  lbs,  each.  One  patch  came  np  and  two  were  spoilt  by 
excessive  rain  directly  after  so'wing  ; yield  39  lbs.  seed  cotton,  Y^val,  60  Idb.  seed 
sown  ; crop  failed  ; yield  36  lbs.  seed  cotton,  JAnmer^  40  ibs*  seed  sown  ; yield  very 
little,  Kaairabad,  50  lbs.  seed  sown  ; yield  IGO  lbs.  of  seed  cotton.  The  area  under 
cultivation  was  120  acres  of  brown  and  red  soil.  The  crop  was  a good  deal  injured 
by  insecta.  The  yield  wag  23,335  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  or  about  7785  lbs.  of  clean  cotton, 
being  at  tbe  rate  of  64  Iba.  per  acre.  Some  native  seed  was  mixed  with  the  exotic, 
whitSi  being  picked  separately  amoimted  to  4968  lbs,  of  seed  cotton.  The  reauls  were  : 
cost  of  cultivation  Kb-  1380-11-8,  value  of  tbe  crop  Rs.  869-7-9,  loss  Re.  51 1 -3-11  or 
about  37  per  cent- 

3 According  to  the  superintendent*®  report,  the  area  was  9093  acres  and  the  produce, 
probably  of  dean  cotton,  619,008  pounds  or  57  pounds  the  acre. 
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The  rains  were  very  early  oyeVj  and  though  the  local  crop  was  not 
injured,  the  New  Orleans  su:ffer©dj  and  the  outturn  was  only  1,064,940 
pounds  or  about  104  pounds  the  acre*  In  March  1851  the  Collector 
Mr,  Elphinston  wrote  : * Hitherto  the  New  Orleans  crop  has  been 
precarious,  and  even  if,  in  ease  of  failure,  Goyernment  excuses  the 
rental,  the  cultivator  has  still  lost  time,  labour,  and  profit/  Except 
in  Chopda  where  the  soil  was  good  and  the  air  moister  than  in  other 
parts,  the  mdmlatdars  all  reported  strongly  against  further  attempts 
to  grow  New  Orleans.  In  consequence  of  this,  though  seed  was  given 
gratis,  the  cultivation  of  New  Orleans  fell  in  the  next  year  (1852) 
to  4022  acres  {53634^  Ms).  ‘^The  people  are  convinced,^  wrote 
Mr,  Mansfield  the  Collector,  ^that  the  soil  and  climate  are  not  suited 
to  the  growth  of  exotic  cotton/  The  total  produce  was  346,785 
pounds  of  seed  cotton,  or  an  acre  yield  of  eighty-six  pounds  of  seed  or 
twenty-eight  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Binnie, 
of  Messrs.  Ritchie  Stewart  and  Oo.,  wrote  from  Dharangaou:  'Prom 
what  I have  seen  the  New  Orleans  crop  is  very  uncertain  and 
degenerates  in  two  or  three  years/ 

In  1858,  only  1272  acres  (1696  bighds)  were  ander  New  Orleans, 
The  latter  rains  were  scanty,  and  the  crop  sufEered  from  drought.  The 
total  produce  amounted  to  83,588  pounds  of  seed  and  24,995  pounds 
of  clean  cotton  or  an  aero  yield  of  twenty  pounds  of  clean  cotton-  In 
September  1854,  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  experiments 
was  abolished,  and  only  a small  establishment  kept  to  look  after 
the  Government  gins.  Of  these,  nineteen  had  been  sold,  a few  hired 
out,  and  there  were  fifty-nine  in  stock  without  any  demand.  In  the 
same  year,  the  cultivation  of  New  Orleans  dwindled  to  twelve  acres 
yielding  1396  pounds  of  seed  or  416  pounds  of  clean  cotton,  or 
rather  less  than  thirty -four  pounds  the  acre.  Since  i 855,  no  Govern- 
ment attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  New  Orleans  cotton  in 
Khandesh,^  Tho  Government  machinery  remained  unused,  till, 
in  1857,  Messrs-  Ritchie  Stewart  and  Co.  broke  up  their  agency  at 
Dharangaon . 

From  1860,  when  Mr.  Ashburner  was  appointed  Collector,  dates 
the  renewal  of  Government  efforts  to  improve  Khandesh  cotton.  The 
provisions  against  cotton  adulteration  (Act  X-  of  1827),  which  for 
many  years  had  been  little  more  than  a dead  letter,  were  put  in  force. 
But  the  great  demand  for  cotton  gave  much  opportunity  for  fraud  by 
mixing  dirt  and  other  trash,  and  Khandesh  cotton  continued  to  fetch 
much  less  than  its  proper  value.  In  1863,  a pound  of  Peruvian  seed  was 
received  by  the  Collector.  Part  planted  at  Laling  failed  entirely  ; 
the  rest,  sown  in  Dhnlia  and  watered,  yielded  86^  pounds  of  clean 
cotton.  In  1864,  under  the  new  Cotton  Frauds  Act  (IX.  of  1863), 
adulteration  greatly  decreased,  and  Khandesh  cotton  was  so  well 
cleaned  that  its  price  rose  to  within  thirteen  per  cent  of  New  Orleans.^ 
Presses  were  opened  at  Jalgdon  and  Bhus^val,  and  a cotton  cleaning 


’ lo  1859,  Mr.  Sh^mrdv  H^mchaudra  planted  soms  Xew  Orleans  seed  sent  by  tb© 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In.  two  out  of  three  fields  in  Chopda  and  Nasirabad  the  seed 
did  not  oome  up.  In  Dhnlia  a field  of  fifteen  acres  yielded  3S0  poundB  of  raw  cotton. 
=2  Xho  price  of  KhAndeeh.  cotton  waa  then  24d,  the  pound  and  of  New  Orleans  28c?. 
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company  was  started  and  land  bought  at  Jalgaon.  Great  attention 
was  paid  to  the'  mtroduction  of  new  HinganghAt  seed  from  Berar. 
In  1865j  came  the  fall  in  price  after  the  close  of  the  American  warj 
and  much  cotton  remained  unaoldin  the  cultivators^  hands.  Still  the 
efforts  to  improve  the  district  cotton  were  continued,  1717  tons  of 
seed  were  brought  from  Berlir  and  took  the  place  of  more  than  69 
per  cent  of  the  local  crop.  The  outturn  was  very  good^  fetching  as 
high  prices  as  Umr4vati,  Kext  year  (1866)^  by  the  still  further  fall 
in  price,  the  area  under  cotton  was  reduced  from  465,524  to  287,911 
acres.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  waa  Hihgangh^t, 

In^  March  1867,  £2000  (Rs.  20,000),  and  in  April,  £5000 
(Rs,  50,000)  were  sanctioned  for  the  purchase  of  Hingangh^t  seed. 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Cotton  Supply  Association  described 
the  new  cotton  as  worth  at  least  double  the  former  mixed  kind. 
Several  varieties  of  seeds  were  sown  experimentally,  but  only' 
Hingangh4t  came  up  well  enough  to  pay.  In  Dharangaon  a rich 
landholder  raised,  with  two  waterings,  a crop  of  New  Orleans  that 
yielded  an  acre  outturn  of  800  pounds  of  seed  cotton.  In  1868, 
some  New  Orleans  seed  yielded  a crop  of  good  colour  and  appearance, 
but  so  weak  in  staple  as  to  be  comparatively  useless.  ^ Nowhere,' 
says  Mr.  Wilkinson  the  cotton  inspector,  *'have  I seen  New  Orleans 
fibre  at  all  equal  to  Dh^rwar,  or  even  sufl&ciently  good  to  encourage 
its  growth/  During  1869  there  was  a marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  half  pressed  bales,  as  many  as  10,169  being  despatched 
compared  with  only  460  in  1868, 

In  1869-70,  the  crop  was  good,  and  getting  to  Bombay  clean  and 
unmixed,  the  Faizpur  Hinganghat  fetched  as  high  prices  as  new 
Umravati.  In  some  parts  of  the  district  the  old  local  cotton 
re-appeared.  But  by  dastributing  new  Hinganghdt  seed,  steps  were 
taken  to  prevent  its  spreading,  Mr.  Carrell,  the  superintendent  of 
experiments,  grew  some  Hiugangh&t  cotton,  which,  from  the  care 
given  to  its  growth,  picking,  and  cleaning,  fetched  very  high  rates. 
Some  natives  made  very  successful  experiments  with  New  Orleans. 
One  field  of  a single  acre  yielded  as  much  as  250  pounds  of  clean 
cotton,  and  another  of  thirty  acres  yielded  an  acre  average  of  ninety 
pounds.  But  the  staple  was  brittle  and  rather  stained  in  the 
cleaning. 

In  1870,  fre^  Hingangh^t  seed  was  supplied  where  it  was  wanted, 
and  experimeiits  were  made,  but  from  an  overfall  of  rain,  with  little 
success.  In  1871,  the  experiments  failed  from  want  of  rain.  The 
number  of  saw  gins  increased  in  Jalgaon  by  twenty  and  fell  off  in 
Yaval  by  five.  The  1872  crop  was  good,  and  false  packing,  which 
bad  given  rise  to  much  complaint  in  Bombay,  was  traced  and  put  a 
stop  to.  In  1878,  the  crop  was  again  fair.  Dh4rw4r  or  acclimatised 
New  Orleans  was  coming  into  favour  as  it  was  found  to  yield  a 
greater  percentage  of  fibre  than  Hiugangh^t.  The  local  Varhddi 
was  again  creeping  into  use  and  false  packing  was  complained  of. 
Bxperiments  at  the  Bhadgaon  Govern ment  Farm  showed  that  seven 
unmanured  fields  of  about  67i  acres  yielded  a net  profit  of  47*29 
per  cent,  Mr.  Fretwell  the  superintendent  prepared  some  samples 
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of  the  inner  6bre  of  the  cotton  plant j hoping  that  they  might  prove  a 
useful  substitute  for  jute^  In  1874j  the  area  under  cotton  was 
reduced  by  30,844  acres.  The  harvest  was  early  and  the  crop  very 
clean  and  high  priced.  Dharw^r  continued  to  rise  in  favour^  though, 
among  the  poorer  class  of  cultivators,  thd  want  of  good  seed  was 
complained  of.  The  pressing  arrangements  continued  to  improve. 
The  number  of  unpressed  bundles,  dokdds,  fell  to  770  and  half 
pressing  gave  place  to  full  pressing.  In  1875  the  crop  was  fair, 
though  not  so  good  as  in  the  year  before.  The  area  under  Dhdrw^r 
greatly  increased.  But  complaints  were  made  that,  when  opened 
in  England,  it  was  found  stained  by  oil  pressed  oat  of  bits  of  seed. 
In  1876,  the  year  of  scarcity,  the  cotton  crop  suffered  severely. 

Since  1876,  the  use  of  American -seed  Dh^rw^r  has  further 
increased,  and  the  area  under  pure  Hinganghat  been  further 
reduced.  Complaints  have  also  been  made  that  more  of  the  Varhddi, 
the  short -stapled  local  cotton^  comes  to  market  than  .was  the  case 
some  years  ago.  It  Beema  doubtful  whether  this  complaint  is  well 
founded.  In  the  outlying  parts  the  growth  of  Varhddi,  whose 
culture  calls  neither  for  care  nor  skill,  was  never  quite  suppressed  ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  entirely  to  put  a 
atop  to  its  growth,  A certain  quantity  of  Varh^di  is  required  for 
the  low  counts  of  yarn  used  in  the  coarse  cloth  worn  by  the  local 
poor.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  working  of  Mr.  Y^allabhdas’ 
factory  at  Jalgaon  is  the  scarcity  of  this  short -stapled  local  cotton, 
and  much  of  what  is  wanted  has  to  be  brought  from  In  dor  and  other 
native  states.  Though  some  of  the  Varhadi,  grown  in  or  brought 
into  Khandesh,  serves  the  legitimate  use  of  being  worked  into 
cheap  yarn,  other  portions  of  the  crop  are  bought  with  the  hurtful 
object  of  mixing  with  American-seed  Dh^rw^r,  This  mixing  is  said 
to  go  on  chiefly  in  the  yards  of  the  larger  dealers,  when  the  course 
of  the  cotton  market  makes  it  to  their  advantage  to  try  to  pass  off 
inferior  cotton  against  sales.  It  is  no  doubt  an  evil,  and  has  of  late 
caused  much  complaint.  At  the  same  time  the  practice  is  by  no  means 
general,  and  would  cease  if  up-country  buyers  refused  to  take  cotton 
with  any  mixture  of  the  ^ort  staple  variety.  The  preference 
shown  by  the  Khandesh  cultivator  a for  American-seed  Oh4rwar  over 
Hinganghat,  seems  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  yields  a larger 
outtom  and  is  more  easily  picked.  The  want  of  field  labour  in 
Khtodesh  makes  the  proper  picking  of  Hinganghat  very  difficult,  in 
some  places  impossible.  The  cotton  stays  on  the  tree  till  it  is  overripe 
and,  in  picking,  gets  mixed  with  its  withered  and  brittle  small 
clinging  leaves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  leaves  of  the  American 
variety,  remaining  soft  and  pliable,  drop  from  the  tree  and  make  it 
easy  to  pick  the  cotton  clean.  Its  freedom  from  leaf  has  of  late  led 
the  cultivators  to  mix  American-seed  Dharw^r  with  Hinganghat,  so 
as  to  raise  the  value  of  the  Hinganghat  by  making  it  seem  freer 
from  leaf.  With  two  varieties  of  cotton  so^  nearly  equal  in  price, 
mixture  is  much  less  hurtful  than  the  mi^ure  of  Varh^di  with 
American  seed.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bombay 
Cotton  Trade  Association,  the  mixture  is  injurious  and  lowers  the 
value  of  the  Khandesh  cotton  crop.  The  two  varieties  are  in  some 
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respecta  VBvy  dissijailar  and  do  not  mix  welL  Hingang-batj  thougli 
it  may  gain  in  brightneBaj  loaes  in  iineness  by  mixture  with  tbe  hard 
and  rough  American-seed  Dhdrw^.  And  though  the  mixture 
may  be  suitable  for  local  spinnings  its  want  of  evenness  unfits  it 
for  export.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Cotton  Trade  Association^ 
Hinganghdt  is  the  best  eotton  for  Khibndesh  to  grow.  Its  even  silky 
staple  makes  it  a special  favourite  with  spinners.  And  from  what 
they  have  seen  in  Bombay^  the  committee  think  that  American-seed 
Dh^wdr  fetches  a less  price  than  cotton  grown  from  Hinganghat 
seed.* 

A new  feature  in  the  Khandesh  cotton  trade  is  the  export,  j>artly 
by  road  down  the  T4pti  valley,  hut  chiefly  by  rail,  of  unginned 
Hinganghat  to  Broach  and  Sion  in  Gujarat.  This  export  in  the  past 
season  (1879)  was  enough  to  make  about  1500  Bombay  bales  of 
clean  cotton.  It  took  place  early  in  the  year,  the  cotton  reaching 
Broach  before  any  of  the  new  local  crop  was  in  the  market.  The 
cotton  was  ginned  in  the  Broach  and  Sion  factories,  and  of  the 
outturn,  about  1200  bales  were  bought  and  used  by  the  Broach  and 
Surat  spinning  mills,  and  the  rest,  about  300  bales,  was  sent  to 
Bombay  and  sold  as  ginned  Khandesh.  The  special  circumstazaces 
that  make  it  pay  to  send  cotton  from  Khdndesh  to  Gujarat  are 
that  as  Hinganghat  is  earlier  than  Broach,  the  cotton  reaches  the 
Gujarat  markets  when  supplies  are  low  } that  the  tonnage  charge  for 
seed  cotton  is  much  less  than  for  clean  cotton  ; that  ginning  is  both 
easier  and  cheaper  in  Gujarat  than  in  Kh^desh } that  in  Ghijar^t 
the  seed  fetches  a much  higher  price  than  in  Kh^jiidesh ; and 
apparently  the  hop©  that  it  may  be  passed  ofl  as  machine -ginned 
Broach,  to  which  it  is  inferior  by  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent. 
Steam  ginning  raises  the  value  of  Hinganghat.  But  this  gain  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  met  by  the  greater  loss  in  weight. 

30.  Brown  Hemp,  amhddij  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  grown  more 
or  less  on  every  holding,  is  the  most  economical  fibre  for  general 
agricultural  uses.  It  is  sown  after  the  first  rainfall  in  June  and 
jB  cut  in  October.  To  develop e a sufficiently  long  stem,  hemp  wants 
shade  and  is  therefore  always  grown  mixed  with  other  crops  usually 
with  millet,  sesamum,  or  tur.  After  the  nurse  crop  is  reaped,  the 
hemp  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a few  weeks  to  let  the  stems  ripen 
thoroughly.  It  is  then  cut,  tied  in  small  bundles,  and  laid  in  a 
pool  to  ' rot/  After  a few  days,  when  the  bark  is  softened,  men, 
generally  of  the  lowest  caste,  Mdngs  and  Bhils,  standing  in  the  water 
take  a few  stems  in  their  left  hands,  and  with  the  right  by  a steady 
pull  strip  the  bark  from  the  root  up  to  the  points ; the  handful  is 
then  washed  and  laid  out  to  dry.  The  smell  from  the  rotten  ambddi 
is  very  impleasant.  An  expert  strips  about  twelve  pounds  of  fibre 
a day,  and  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  2^^.  (Re.  1)  for  sixty  pounds.  The 
stripped  stems  are  used  in  thatching,  tho  tender  tops  as  a vegetable, 
and  the  seeds  yield  an  oil.  The  supply  of  fibre  is  barely  enough 
for  the  people^s  wants.  The  bark  of  the  anjan  tree  is  much  used  in 


' The  Secretary  Bombay  Cotton  Trade  Association  to  Govemmont,  6th  Sept.  18S0. 
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making  ropes,  which  are  cheaper,  more  easily  got/and  more  lasting 
than  hemp  ropes*  {8ee  24), 

31,  Bombay  Hemp,  san^  Crotalaria  juncea,  sown  in  June  and 
reaped  in  October,  is  less  widely  grown  than  brown  hemp*  Its 
ordinary  home  uses  are  making  well  ropes  and  twine.  The  twine 
is  usually  spun  by  Yanjdris  and  other  cattle -keepers  who  spin  on 
a distaff  as  they  graze  their  flocks  and  herds*  To  force  it  to  grow 
tall  enough,  san  has  to  be  sown  very  thickly,  Tha  crop  is  cut  as 
soon  as  the  plant  has  done  flowering.  The  fibre  is  taken  out  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  brown  hemp  fibre,  but  the  stems  being 
smaller,  the  work  is  harder,  and  the  workman  earns  2^*  (Re,  I)  for 
forty  instead  of  for  sixty  pounds.  When  skilfully  prepared,  san  is 
little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Russian  hemp. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Khandesh  are  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
fib  re -yielding  plants  of  the  Hibiscus  species.  Any  quantity  could 
be  produced  if  the  demand  was  urgent. 


Khdndesh  D^es  cmd  IHgments. 
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32.  Indian  Mulberry,  rxZ,  Morinda  citrifolia,  grown  exclusively 
by  the  liodhis  or  Alka/ris  of  Paizpur,  Yaval,  Sankle,  and  Erandol, 
is  cultivated  solely  for  the  sake  of  its  roots  which  yield  a bright, 
though  not  a very  lasting  red  dye,  Khandesh  dl  has  for  long  had  a 
high  name,  the  result  probably  of  years  of  careful  tillage.  The 
export  used  to  be  enormous  especially  to  Gujarat.  But  of  late, 
though  the  local  demand  remains  unchanged,  the  external  demand 
has,  from  the  competition  of  aniline  dyes,  been  greatly  reduced*  The 
sowing  of  dl  wants  much  skill  and  care.  It  takes  place  in  July  or 
August,  that  is  towards  the  middle  of  the  rains.  The  seed  is  sown 
very  thickly,  either  broadcast  or  crosswise  in  close  lines.  It  has  to 
be  covered  about  an  inch  deep  with  mould.  If  lower  down  or  nearer 
the  surface  the  seed  usually  fails  to  sprout.  After  this,  periodical 
weeding  is  all  it  wants  up  to  tha  end  of  the  third  year,  when  the  crop 
is  ready  for  digging.  This  costs  about  (Rs,  60)  an  acre,  as  the 
whole  field  has  to  be  dug  about  two  feet  deep.  The  deeper  the 
roots  go,  the  more  valuable  they  are,  as  the  finer  and  smaller  portion 
of  them  contains  more  dyeing  matter  than  those  on  the  surface*  If 
there  is  no  demand,  the  roots  are  sometimes  left  as  long  as  four 
years  in  the  ground,  and  if  the  demand  is  great  the  cultivator 
occasionally  digs  the  roots  after  th©  second  yearns  growth.  After 
the  fifth  year  the  roots  become  useless  as  a dye,  and  the  bush,  if  not 
cut  down,  grows  into  a tree  with  a stem  sometimes  several  feet  in 
girth.  The  roots,  chopped  into  half -inch  pieces,  are  worth  about 
a pound  (Rs,  15  for  128  The  best  roots  are  those  about 

as  thick  as  a quill,  the  larger  ones  being  wanting  in  colouring  matter 
which  is  mainly  secreted  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  An 
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acre  of  aZwheii  ready  for  market  is  worth  about  £20  {Ra..200).  The 
dye  is  prepared  by  Rang^ris  and  used  in  colouring  turbans,  robes, 
and  cloth.  The  I^dtds  hold  lands  in  their  own  names  and  also 
sub -Trent  fields  and  employ  hired  labour.  The  deep  digging  and 
overturning  the  soil  to  extract  the  roots  does  much  good  to  the  land, 

33t  Indigo,  guH,  Indigofera  tinctoria^  had,  in  1878-79,  a tillage 
area  of  4936  acres,  A two-year  and  sometimes  a three-year  crop, 
indigo  is  grown  to  a veiy  small  extent,  owing  to  the  groat  expense  of 
preparing  it  for  market,  ilie  seed  is  sown  in  July  in  carefully 
tilled  ground.  It  can  be  thrice  cut  during  the  rains,  and  lasts  two 
and  sometimes  three  seasons  generally  without  being  watered.  On 
account  of  its  mixture  with  wood  ashes,  KMndesh  indigo  classes 
rather  low.  The  first  cutting  takes  place  when  the  plant  is  two  or 
three  months  old  j the  second  year  another  crop  of  leaves  is  cut  from 
the  shrub  which  ig  then  considered  useless  and  generally  destroyed  by 
ploughing  lip  the  land  and  preparing  it  for  some  other  crop,  Sopi^ 
cultivators  let  the  plant  remain  in  the  groond  a year  longer  in  order 
to  get  a third  crop,  but  the  yield  is  too  poor  to  be  remunerative. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Faizpur,  indigo  raised  in  considerable 
quantities  by  G-ujars,  and  the  number  of  unused  pits  npar  old 
villages  and  among  the  buried  cities  of  the  Sfitpuda  range,  shows 
that  the  plant  was  formerly  more  widely  grown  than  it  is  at 
present,  Jn  spite  of  the  coarse  and  wasteful  mode  of  preparing 
it  and  the  dirtiness  of  the  dye  produced,  Rhandesh  indigo  has 
for  long  maintained  its  ground  against  Bengal  indigo,  Formerly 
large  quantities  were  imported  from  Gujarat,  But  pf  l^t©  the 
manufacture  of  G^ujardt  indigo  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and 
KkAnde^h  jndigQ  pow  goes  to  Surat  and  other  Gujarat  markets, 

34.  Safflower,  harda%  Carthamus  tmctoTjus,  is  of  two  kinds, 
sddhi  and  kusumhydchi.  Sddhij  a strong  plant  with  thorny 
leaves,  is  grown  chiefly  for  its  seed  oil  (see  23),  KuBvmibydchi^  a 
slenderer  plant,  is  grown  for  its  flowers,  from  which,  when  dry,  the 
red  Icusufnha  dye  is  made.  The  market  price  of  huBumha  is  about 
(8  annas^  the  pound, 

85,  Turmeric,  halad^  Curcuma  longa,  ^s  of  sever^  kinds,  th© 
tuber  in  all  cases  being  the  useful  part.  The  kind  used  in  dyeing 
is  the  lohhaTbdi  halcLd  with  very  hard  roots.  It  yields  a yellow  dye 
and  is  usually  mixed  with  husumha^ 

About  the,  three  colour  crops,  mulberry,  indigo,  and  turmeric, 
the  common  belief  is  that  if  any  but  a Rang^ri  grows  them  in  a new 
village,  the  grower'^s  family  is  doomed  to  perish.  So  when  one  of 
the  crops  has  to  be  grown  in  a new  village,  a ready  tilled  field  is 
handed  over  to  a Rang^ri  family  who  sow  and  harvest  the  crop, 
thus  admitting  the  dyers ^ veiy  just  claim  to  a royalty  on  a branch 
pf  husbandry  that  owes  its  existence  to  thejr  labour, 

Kkdnde^h  Narcotifna, 
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36,  Though  Tobacco  was  very  early  (1660)  grown  in 
BJid  spread  from  Khandesh  to  Grujar^t,  its  area  is  now  small,  about 
5600  acres,  and  its  export  insignificant.  So®  ranch  has  the  local 
tobacco  fallen  off  by  careless  tillage,  that  it  is  now  almost  set  aside 
for  the  exotic  Virgmian  and  Shirdz  hybrid,  Tbis  was  introduced 
as  an  experiment  in  1869-70  by  Mr,  Fretwell,  superintendent  of 
the  model  farm.  The  two  seeds  were  accidentally  mrsed  together 
and  the  present  crop  is  a cross  between  them.  The  Hayanna  seed 
was  also  tried,  but  was  found  too  delicate  for  the  climate  and  was 
given  up,  Tb©  local  tobacco  is  considered  very  inferior  to  the 
mixed  variety  both  in  strength  and  flavour.  Next  to  the  alluvial 
soils,  which  are  very  limited,  the  grey  soil  on  the  sites  of  deserted 
villages  is  the  best  for  tobacco.  Failing  this,  blac^  soil  is  chosen, 
though  light  red  is  in  some  respects  more  suitable.  In  the  grey 
soils  of  village  sites  very  little  manure  is  wanted.  After  more  than 
one  crop  has  been  grown,  an  occasional  dressing  of  old  farm^yard 
manure  is  used.  Indigo  refuse  is  a favourite  fertiliser,  but  seems 
to  have  no  special  merit.  Guano  has  lately  been  found  greatly  to 
increase  the  yield. 

Irrigation,  though  objected  to  by  some,  is,  in  Mr.  FretwelTs 
opinion,  especi^ly  in  the  dry  east,  necessary,  not  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  but  to  bring  the  curing  season  before  the  middle 
of  November  when  the  air  is  still  moist.  Tobacco  is  generally 

grown  in  small  plots  of  not  more  than  one -eighth  of  an  acre. 

The  sowing  season  lasts  from  June  to  August,  but  is  sometimes 

delayed  till  October.  The  seed  is  sown  in  beds  nearly  four 

feet  Square,  well  manured  with  cattle  dung  and  hand -water©  dj 
and  from  three  weeks  to  two  months  after  sowipg,  when  they  are 
between  five  and  seven  inches  high,  the  seedlings  are  planted  in 
specially  prepared  plots,  at  a foot  distance  from  each  other,  in  rows 
half  a yard  apart.  During  the  whole  time  of  growth,  the  plants  are 
carefully  weeded,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  well  set,  a small  bullock 
hoe,  koJ^pcLj  is  passed  between  the  rows.  Twice  during  ^owtl|,  thp 
suckers  are  removed,  but  this  is  usually  very  carelessly  done.  In  a 
native  field,  nearly  all  full  grown  plants  have  suckers  rivalling  the 
parent  stem  in  luxuriance,  and  flowers  on  bgth  stems  and  suckeTSt 
They  seldom  show  any  signs  of  an  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of 
leaves.  For  this  reason  the  leaves  are  not  properly  developed  and 
their  strength  and  flavour  neyer  come  to  perfection.  The  cutting 
time  lasts  fcrom  November  to  Februaity,  or  about  five  and  a half 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing.  At  the  time  of  cutting,  the  lower 
leaves  are  usually  faded  and  yellow,  the  central  ones  in  prime 
condition,  the  upper  ones  nnripe.  Generally,  the  whole  plant  is 
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^ At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  toh^co  was  a novelty. 

Beg  (died  1626h  on  a tnisBion  from  4^har  to  Bijipur  about  1603,  saw  tobacco  for  the 
drat  time.  He  brought  aome  back  as  a rarily  to  Agra.  The  Emperor  took  a few 
pufTs^  but  wae  dieeuaaed  by  hie  physicians  from  amokiug  more.  The  nobles  took  to  it 
and  the  practice  spread  rapidly  {Elliot's  History,  VI.  165,  167).  Iii  1617,  as  It  had  a 
very  bad  effect  on  the  health  of  many  people,  the  Emperor  Jahingir  forbad  its  use 
{Elli  ot,  VI,  351).  In  1660,  Tavernier  speaks  of  its  gmwing  in  such  quantities  near 
BurhAupur  that  the  people  having  no  vent  for  it  loft  it  to  yot  on  the  ground » 
s Collector's  3228,  22nd  July  1873. 
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cut  and  the  flower  buds  nipped^  leaving  a few  inches  of  stem  which 
again  throws  out  fresh  leaves.  But  these  are  worth  veiy  little 
and  are  seldom  gathered.  The  Kunbis,  from  a feeling  against 
destroying  vegetable  life,  do  not  cut  the  plants  themselves,  but 
employ  Bhils  and  others  to  do  it  for  them.  A few  of  the  better 
husbandmen,  especially  among  the  Mu  salmis  and  those  near  the 
Government  farm,  pluck  the  leaves  singly. 

According  to  the  common  way  of  curing  them,  the  plants  as  they 
are  cnt^  are  laid  in  rows  on  the  ground  until  the  leaves  lose  their 
brittleness  and  become  limp  and  flaccid.  They  are  mad©  into  bundles, 
erkd&f  of  four  or  five  plants  each,  and  brought  to  some  convenient 
place  for  drying,  very  often  to  the  roof  of  the  owner's  house,  and 
laid  in  close  overlapping  rows.  When  the  colour  of  the  leaves  has 
begun  to  change,  the  rows  are  turned  over,  and  this  is  done  several 
times  with  many  sprinklings  of  water  till  all  are  of  nearly  the  same 
shade.  At  this  stage,  about  twenty-five  small  bundles  are  made 
into  large  bundles,  Judis^  tied  together  with  a few  fibres  of  the  root 
of  thepaZo^,  Butea  frondosa,  tree,  sprinkled  with  water,  stacked  and 
covered  with  gunny  cloth  or  rosha^  Andropogon  schoenanthus,  grass, 
and  loaded  with  heavy  stones.  To  equalise  the  fermentation,  every 
third  day  the  bundles  are  turned,  watered,  and  rebuilt.  This  water- 
sprinkling, made  necessary  by  the  dryness  of  tho  climate,  destroys 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  tobacco.  The  process  of  curing  is  entirely 
performed  in  the  open  air  and  takes  from  five  weeks  to  three  months. 
The  part  near  the  stem  is  always  mouldy  and  the  rest  varies  from 
the  proper  fawn  colour  to  deep  black.  Much  is  absolutely  rotten. 

Blackened  tobacco,  though  useless  for  any  other  purpose,  is 
generally  preferred  by  the  natives.  The  present  method  of  curing 
must  continue,  unless,  by  the  help  of  irrigation,  tobacco  is  sown  in 
June  and  cut  in  November,  and  a drying  house  is  made  underground 
and  covered  with  thick  thatch.  Even  with  this  care,  the  wind  will 
probably  be  too  strong  to  allow  leaves  to  grow  perfect  enough  to  be 
made  into  cigars.  The  only  improvement  in  curing,  introduced  on 
the  model  farm,  is  the  cutting  out  of  the  stem.  Cultivators  dispose 
of  their  tobacco  to  dealers  at  from  £3  to  £4  (Rs,  SO-Ks.  40)  the 
hundred  bundles,  judis.  The  price  of  the  local  variety  varies  from 
16ff.  to  £1  65.  (Rs,  8-Rs,  13)  the  man  of  eighty-^two  pounds.  The 
new  tobacco,  when  grown  by  natives,  realises  from  £1  to  £1  10s. 
(Rs.  10 -Rs.  15),  and  on  the  model  farm  from  £1  125.  to  £2  10#t. 
(Rs.  16  -Rs.  25)  the  man  of  eighty-two  pounds.  The  average  acre 
cost  of  tillage  varies  from  £3  to  £3  lO^.  (Rs.  30 -Rs.  35),  and  the 
outturn  from  about  £14  8s,  to  £25  (Rs.  144  - Rs.  250)  Considering  the 
climate,  Mr.  Fretwell  is  of  opinion  that  tobacco  should  be  grown  only 
for  local  use.  He  suggests,  for  the  improvement  of  the  crop,  that 
the  local  variety  should  be  given  up ; that  the  seed  should  be  chosen 
only  from  the  crown  flnwers  in  the  best  plants ; that  manure  should 
be  more  freely  used  and  the  seed  sown  early  in  June  ; that  tops  and 
suckers  should  be  continually  removed,  allowing  only  seven  or  eight 


^ to  ten  82  pound  mems  at  from  £1  to  £2  lOs,  (Ss.  16  - Rs.  25)  a man. 
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leaves  on  each  plant ; and  in  the  matter  of  curing,  that  single  leaves 
should  be  plucked  and  cured  without  the  stems. 

37.  Hemp,  gdnjaj  Cannabis  aativa,  is  sparingly  grown  in 
gardens  to  make  hha/ng.  Most  of  the  hJid/ng  used  in  the  district  is 
imported. 

38.  Poppy,  hhashhas^  Paparer  somniferum,  despite  all  Government 
efforts  short  of  actual  prohibition,  was  formerly  widely  grown.  In 
1839,  its  cultivation  was  most  profitable.  Enough  of  the  Khandesh 
drug  was  in  store  at  Abmedabad  to  meet  the  Gujarat  demand  for 
two  years.  Although  both  the  soil  and  climate  were  unsuited  to  its 
growth,  its  cultivation  had  been  carried  on  for  generations  and  the 
people  were  particularly  partiaJ  to  it.  The  cultivator  had  a certain 
market  for  his  produce  at  a fixed  though  moderate  price.  The 
Collector  was  allowed  to  buy  all  the  opium  in  its  raw  state  at  about 
85.  (Ks,  4)  the  pound,  and  prepare  it  in  the  Dhulia  factory  for  sale. 
In  1856,  by  order  of  the  Government  of  India,  the  Dhulia  factory 
was  closed  and  poppy  cultivation  stopped.  During  the  twenty  years 
ending  1856,  the  greatest  area  cultivated  in  anyone  year  was  2380 
acres,  which  yielded  28,208  pounds  or  11 '84  pounds  the  acre.^ 


Khdndesh  Garden  Crops. 
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Mirchi. 

y&ngi. 

39,  Sugarcane,  us,  had,  in  1878-79,  a tillage  area  of  1420  acres. 
Though  called  Saccharum  officinarum,  it  has  no  botanical  e3:isteiice, 
as  it  has  drifted  so  far  from  its  natural  condition  that  it  cannot  be 
reproduced  by  seed.  Sugarcane  has,  from  very  early  times,  been 
grown  in  India,  and  it  is  believed  that  from  India  the  whole  cane- 
growing  districts  of  America  and  the  West  Indies  were  supplied 
with  cuttings.  In  1750  canes  were  introduced  into  the  Mauritius 
and  there  brought  to  very  high  perfection,  and  from  Mauritius  many 
superior  kinds  have  been  brought  back  to  India  and  grown  for  years 
without  any  marked  falling  ofi. 

The  five  chief  kinds  of  Khdndesh  cane  are : a small  cane,  hhadya; 
a black  cane,  Jcdla;  a white  cane,  j>'mhdya  ov  pdndhra;  a striped  cane, 
hd/ugdya / and  Mauritius,  a yellow  cane.  The  small  hhadya  cane  is 
the  most  widely  grown,  as  though  it  yields  inferior  molasses,  its 
hardness  makes  it  stand  storing  and  carrying  from  one  market 
to  another.  The  black,  Icdla,  cane,  the  best  for  eating,  is  usually 
grown  for  that  purpose  only.  The  white,  pundya  or  pcmdhra,  and 
striped,  hdngdya,  canes  are  both  good  croppers,  but  require  to  be  well 
watered  and  freely  manured.  They  are  usually  cut  for  the  market, 
but  also  yield  very  fair  molasses.  One  variety  of  the  white  cane,  a 
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^ Collector’s  970j  19th  Maty  1S56. 
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little  stouter  tlian  tlie  fing-erj  bard  and  Voody,  containa  apparently  but 
little  juice-  "WTiat  tbere  is  must  be  Tery  sweet  as  the  yield  of  molasses 
is  very  great-  The  Mauritius  cane,  introduced  on  the  Grovernment 
farm  at  Bhadgaon,  is  now  rather  widely  grown.  As  to  bring  it  to 
perfection  it  wants  rich  manuring  and  wateringj  it  is  usually  found 
only  in  the  fields  of  the  well-to-do.  The  molasses  is  sugary  and 
fine,  but  as  it  carries  badly,  its  price  rules  little  above  the  small 
khadya  cane  molasses. 

Rich  black  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  sugarcane } but  highly 
manured  light  soils  are  also  very  productive.  In  growing  sugar- 
cane, care  is  taken  not  to  plant  it  on  the  same  ground  oftener  than 
once  in  three  ^ears,  and  that  the  intervening  sowings  are  ordinary 
dry  crops,  jirayaL  The  ground  is  first  ploughed  crosswise  and  hoed 
to  break  the  clods  ; manure,  from  thirty  to  100  cart-loads  the  acre, 
is  spread,  and  the  field  ploughed  once  or  twice  so  as  thoroughly 
to  work  in  the  manure.  The  surface  is  then  smoothed,  and  any 
large  clods  are  powdered  with  a wooden  mallet.  Then,  after  a fin^ 
ploughing  into  parallel  ridges  one  and  half  feet  apart,  and  letting 
water  into  the  channels  between  the  ridges,  the  field  is  ready  for 
planting.  The  seed  canes  are  cut  into  short  lengths,  Jcdndisj  and  the 
planter,  filling  a small  basket  and  placing  it  under  his  left  arm,  drops, 
end  to  end  and  about  six  inches  apart,  the  pieces  of  can©  along  the 
channels,  treading  on  each  to  settle  it  well  into  the  mud.  Every 
three  or  four  planters  have  an  attendant  who  keeps  filling  their 
baskets  with  cuttings-  On  the  third  day  after  planting,  comes  the 
first  watering,  amhuni,  and  on  the  seventh  day  the  second,  nimbuni. 
After  these  follow  regular  eight-day  waterings.  A fortnight  after 
plan  ting,  young  shoots  begin  to  sprout,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first 
month,  they  are  far  enough  on  to  allow  the  hoe,  holpay  to  pass 
between  the  lines.  This  is  done  three  times  at  intervals  of  a month. 
After  this  it  is  weeded  by  hand. 

During  the  sixth  month,  or  just  before  the  uttara  nakshatra^  ^ 
the  latter  half  of  September,  the  ground  is,  to  help  the  after-growth, 
hdthhha/r^  that  comes  thickly  during  the  early  rains,  carefully  loosened 
to  a considerable  depth  by  a small  mattock,  hudal.  While  rain  is 
falling  water  is  withheld.  But  as  soon  as  rain  ceases,  a light 
watering,  veramiij,  is  given  merely  to  wash  in  the  rain  water  which 
is  deemed  cold  and  hurtful  to  surface  roots. 

The  cane  suffers  from  several  enemies.  The  whit©  ant,  udkd%  may 
b©  kept  in  check  by  placing  bags  of  pounded  cowdung  mixed  with 
salt  and  blue  vitriol,  morchut^  in  the  main  water  channels.  Blowing 
over  these  bags,  the  water  becomes  salt  enough  to  kill  the  ants  without 
hurting  the  cane.  Alu^  a small  grub  which  destroys  the  cane  by 
boring  numerous  holes  in  it,  is  the  larva  of  a large  fly  which  lays 
its  eggs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves-  No  remedy  for  this  pest  is 
known-  a grub  about  four  Inches  long,  eats  the  young 

roots,  and  if  not  checked,  works  great  havoc.  It  is  got  rid  of  by 
soaking  dried  til  (No.  20)  stems  in  the  well  until  the  water 
becomes  light  brown.  Two  or  three  doses  of  this  water  are  usually 
enough.  Nothing  but  fencing  and  watching  can  check  the  robberies 
of  pigs  and  jackals. 
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The  can©  is  ready  for  cutting  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
monthj  if  not  it  is  left  until  the  thirteenth  months  as  the  cultivatorB 
believe  that  if  cut  in  the  twelfth  months  the  juice  is  much  less 
sugary-  ^ When  the  canes  begin  to  throw  up  dowering  spikes^  they 
are  considered  ready  for  crushing,  As  the  root  part  is  charged  with 
particularly  rich  juicOj  the  canes  are  cut  over  several  inches  below 
the  gi'ound.  They  are  then  stripped  of  all  dry  and  loose  leaves  and 
carted  to  the  mill„  Here  the  tops^  hand  yds  ^ are  cut  off,  and  used 
to  feed  the  mill  cattle-  The  crop  is  not  at  present  so  profitable  as 
it  might  be  made  by  improved  machinery,  A great  deal  of  the 
eweet  matter  is  wasted  by  the  rude  mode  of  extracting  the  juice.. 
Besides,  not  acquainted  with  any  method  of  refining  sugar,  the 
cultivator's  only  produce  is  raw  molasses,  gul.  A large  quantity 
of  canes  are  also  eaten  by  the  people  in  their  natural  state. 

The  crop  is  disposed  of  in  thi'eaways,  by  sale  in  the  village  markets 
to  be  eaten  raw;  by  making  cuttings,  bsuBy  for  planting  ^ and  by 
crushing  in  mills  for  molasses.  When  sold  to  be  eaten  raw  a good 
crop  leaves  a profit  of  from  £10  to  £.12  10^,  (Rs,  100  -Rs.l25)  an  acre; 
when  sold  as  cuttings  for  planting,  it  fetches  from  £20  to  £50 
(Rs.  200  - Rs,  300)  an  acre  ; and  when  made  into  molasses,  the  acre 
yield  is  £5  (Rs.  50),  Only  the  best  and  the  largest  canes  are  fit 
for  cuttings.  Smaller  canes,  if  juicy  and  sweet,  are  set  aside  to  be 
eaten  raw ; and  those  attacked  by  jackals,  pigs,  and  white  ants  are 
taken  to  the  mill.  The  mill,  ghdni^  made  of  bdbhul^  Acacia  arabica, 
and  kept  under  water  in  some  well  or  re  servo  ir^  is  generally  the 
property  of  the  cultivator.  It  costs  about  £2  10^.  (Bs.  25)  and 
lasts  for  two  or  three  seasons.  The  boiling  pan,  hadhaij  is  hired 
from  a Gujar  or  a Marvadi  for  2 s.  to  4s,  (Re,  1 - Hs.  2)  a day, 
The  mill-workers  ai'o  about  twelve  in  number j seven  of  them 
ghudles^  mostly  of  the  Mh4r  caste,  for  removing  the  canes  from  the 
field  and  stripping  them  of  their  leayes ; one  pertodya  to  cut  the 
canes  into  small  two-feet  pieces ; two  millers,  ghdnddrSj  one  to  feed 
the  mill  and  on©  to  take  the  canes  from  the  other  side ; on© 
dastkuli  ; and  one  boiler,  galva.  The  boiler  gets  from  3s.  to 
45,  (Rs,  1 ^ - Rs.  2)  a day,  besides  an  eighty -two  pound  lump,  heli^  of 
molasses  when  the  work  is  finished.  The  others  get  from  2|d,  to 
Sc/.  (1^-2  annas)  a day,  and  small  quantities  of  molasses,  cane,  and 
juice.  Besides  these,  the  village  carpenter,  potter,  leather  worker, 
washerman,  and  Mh^r  have  their  respective  allowances.  When 
cane  is  being  crushed  beggars  infest  the  place  night  and  day,  and 
the  Kunbi  tries  to  please  them  expecting  in  this  way  to  reap  a 
good  haiwest.  In  the  evening  the  mill  is  the  resort  of  all  the  paiils 
and  elders,  and  the  owner  distributes  juice,  oano,  and  bits  of  the 
new  molasses,  gut. 

40.  Chillies,  mirchi^  Capsicum  frutescens,  with  a tillage  area,  in 
1878-79,  of  12,569  acres,  form  part  of  the  people^  a daily  food.  It 
is  the  chief  element  in  their  curries  and  enters  more  or  less 
largely  into  all  their  other  dishes.  Hence  every  cultivator 
tries  to  keep  a suitable  corner  near  a well,  or  other  water 
supply,  in  which  to  grow  at  least  enough  for  his  household  wants- 
Sown  in  the  third  week  of  May,  the  seeds  are  evenly  eoattered 
B 411—22 
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Go^rdeDing. 
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over  a richly  manured  bed.  Water  is  g-iven  every  other  day 
during  the  first  week,  and  afterwards  once  a week.  Early  in 
June,  after  the  first  shower,  when  about  six  inches  high,  the  young 
plants  are  ready  for  moving.  They  are  pat  out  in  pairs  about  two 
feet  apart.  During  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  they  have  to  be 
often  hoed  with  the  kolpa^  and  while  the  fruit  is  setting,  water  is 
altogether  withheld.  After  the  flowers  are  shed  a small  top-dressing 
of  mamire  is  applied,  and  the  usual  watering  resumed.  Mirchl  yields 
two  crops  a year.  The  first  or  green  crop  is  gathered  about  the 
middle  of  August  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  about  three  farthings  a pound 
(30  or  40  lbs.  the  rupee).  The  late  or  dry  crop  comes  six  weeks 
later.  When  fully  coloured,  the  pods  are  picked  and  spread  in  the 
sun  until  thoro  uglily  dry,  when  they  are  called  red,  Idl  mircki^  and 
are  worth  about  2d,  a,  pound  (12  pounds  the  rupee), 

41,  Brinjal,  vdngi,  Bolanum  melongena,  is  grown  in  the  same 
way  as  chillies,  But  as  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  various 
under-ground  enemies,  it  is  usual,  at  the  time  of  transplanting, 
to  smear  the  roots  with  a mixture  of  a basket  of  buffalo  dung  and 
a tola  of  assafoetida  in  two  pails  of  water.  If  grubs  appear  while 
the  plant  is  growing,  they  are  usually  got  rid  of  by  placing  in  the 
maiii  water  channel  a large  bag  with  assafoetida,  garlic,  camphor,  and 
sulphur,  Sunday  is  thought  the  luckiest  day  for  transplanting 
brinjals,  and  also  for  sprinkling  the  plants  with  cow's  urine  to  guard 
against  leaf  insects.  When  the  fruit  is  small  and  poor,  the  usual 
cure  is  to  lay  a dead  dog  in  the  water  channel.  The  ordinary  price 
is  less  than  a half-penny  a pound  (4  lbs.  for  one  anna). 

42.  Sweet  Potatoes,  ratdlu,  Ipomaea  batatas,  evidently  a variety 
of  the  common  potato,  are  planted  in  June  and  sometimes  in 
March.  The  ground  wants  much  manure,  cowdung  ashes  being 
thought  the  best.  As  in  the  case  of  the  betel  creeper,  the  climbing 
stems  are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  fifteen  inches  and  planted.  So 
soon  as  the  cuttings  have  struck  root,  they  are  hoed  with  the  holpa. 

The  crop  wants  frequent  but  not  over-heavy  waterings.  The  greatest 
regularity  and  care  are  required  to  save  it  from  the  attacks  of  a 
minute  grub.  When  the  tubers  are  full  grown,  to  help  them  to  t < i. 
ripen,  the  watering  is  stopped.  It  is  a splendid  vegetable,  and  much 
eaten  especially  on  fast  days. 

Field  and  garden  tillage  are  not  clearly  separated.  The  tools 
and  methods  are  the  samOj  and  gardening  is  little  more  than  a 
special  branch  of  the  tillage  of  watered  land. 

Khdndesh  Bulbs  and  Boota^ 


No. 

BNOiiraH. 

SOTAKlCp 

VBILN4CULAB. 

43 

Potato 

Bolannm  tubaroerim 

Baidfa, 

44 

Tam  

Dioecorc^  slata 

Gorddit, 

45 

OmoQ  .i. 

Allium  cflp& 

Kdndct. 

46 

GflTlio 

Do.  aatlTum 

47 

Carrot  ... 

IDaucuft 

Gdtjar. 

4B 

fCadlBh... 

Raphanue  BatLvtt^ 

49 

Turmeric 

Qni'C  11  m a. 

M^kd. 

CO 

Gln^t. 

Ziugibar  ofacinala 
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43  > Potato© Sj  batata^  Solanum  tuberosum^  are  little  grown* 
The  soil  is  too  sticky^  and  even  when  the  difEcolty  of  soil  has  been 
overoomej  the  climate  does  not  admit  o£  any  great  success* 

44.  TTamSj  ^orddUj  Dioscorea  alata,  are  mstnaged  in  much  the  same 
way  as  sweet  potatoes.  There  are  two  or  three  cnltivated  kinds,  and 
several  wholesome  wild  yams  are  gathered  both  for  food  and  medicine, 

45,  Onions^,  kdnda^  Allium  cepa,  are  a most  important  crop. 
Great  car©  is  bestowed  on  them,,  the  system  differing  little  from  the 
best  practice  of  hjuropean  gardens,  H eared  in  seed-beds,  the  young 
plants  are  put  out  in  lines  on  prepared  ground.  The  onion  crop 
takes  three  months  to  ripen  and  should  be  watered  once  a fortnight, 

46*  Garlic,  lasunj  Allium  sativum,  is  treated  in  much  the 
same  way  as  onion*  A perennial  plant,  it  is  propagated  by  dividing 
the  roots  which  are  made  up  of  a number  of  small  bulbs.  The  crop 
wants  constant  and  careful  watering,  and  is  ready  in  about  4 J months* 

47,  Carrots,  gdjarj  Dancus  carota,  are  widely  grown  and  with 
great  success*  The  chief  K!handesh  carrot  is  long  and  reddish,  in 
flavour  not  much  mferior  to  the  best  European  kinds.  The  seed  is 
always  sown  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  before  the  amdvdsga,  the  last 
day  of  the  Hindu  month,  as  it  is  believed,  that  the  woody  heart  of 
the  carrot  will  thus  be  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  size; 

48,  Radishes,  Tyiuia,  Raphanna  sativus,  are  of  two  kinds  or 
colours,  white  and  red.  They  are  much  grown,  and  are  eaten  both 
raw  and  boiled-  The  leaves  are  used  as  greens, 

49,  Turmeric,  haJadj  O'Urcuma  longa,  is  of  two  kinds*  One, 
highly  aromatic,  is  used  as  a medicine  and  a seasoning  for  curries 
and  ddl.  Tho  other  is- a dye  sta:ffi,  {See  36), 

50,  Ginger,  dle^  Zingiber  ofBcinale,  wants  free  manuring  with 
equal  parts  of  horse,  cow,  and  sheep  dung.  The  aced  is  sown  any  time 
from  April  to  September,  and  the  roots  are  fit  for  digging  after  about 
ei  ghte  en  mo  n ths  - The  after  - manage  me  n t of  the  root  s depends  on  the  ir 
quality  and  the  class  of  article  for  which  they  are  best  suited-  In 
curing  ordinary  ginger,  the  roots,  on  being  dug  up,  are  partly  boiled 
in  a wide -mouthed  vessel*  Then,  after  drying  for.  a few  days  in  the 
shade,  they  are  steeped  in  weak  lime-water.,,  sun-dried,  steeped  in 
stronger  lime-water,  and  buried  for  fermentation*  When  the 
fermenting  is  o v er , t he  ginge  r,  no w c alle  d s i fe,  is  re  ady  for  the  m ar k© t* 

J^/idndeah  J^ruit  Vegetables* 


no. 

BNOJjIsH, 

Botakio. 

VERWACUtAR. 

£1 

Brlnja]  or  IErr  plant,. 

Solatium  naoiongma  . 

'Vd/nffi..  _ 1 

&2 

Tomato  cr  Lore  apple 

Lycopejbioum  e,^iiteD- 
tumk 

Cnoumla  melo 

Vel  vtingi* 

^>3 

CommoQ  Melon  ,,, 

54 

Watei'  iVfeJon 

CucuTljlta  cJ&rnllua ,,, 

Tarlmj  or  KaUnga£L* 

55 

White  Oourd.+d 

CiLcui'bita  alha 

MffhUcrj.  £Ai^Uit  or 
CAutdi. 

50 

Bottle 

TjOg'enarla  vulgaris 

iJsKJAyffi, 

SquEieh  ,, 

Gticurhlta  tnelopoppo 

£S 

MiJSe 

Do.  longa 

Mtiftffa  bAopkt* 

59 

Snake  ,, 

Tiichosanthes  angoina 

J^adval* 

60 

Co  mm  on . CuoiiiTiiher 

Cuoumle  sativus 

^d^d£  or  XA$H. 

61 

Field  ,, 

Do. 

2\irdi.  ” 1 

62 

Cornered  ,( 

Liiffa  aoTitazi|?ii1a 
Momordtoa  uhai'anlia 

63 

Hairy  ^ 

.^drle. 
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51,  Sea  41. 

62.  Tomatoesj  vel  vdngij  Lycopersicum  escnlenturrij  are  found  in 
almost  every  native  garden. 

63.  Common  or  Musk  Melons,  hharhuj^  Cucumis  melo^  aro 
grown  in  mounds^  in  the  beds  of  streams  and  half  dry  rivers.  Koli 
fishermen  and  Bbois  show  wonderful  skill  in  the  growth  of  this  plant. 
Unfortunately  an  enormous  quantity  of  manure  is  used,  and  as  the 
mounds  are  washed  away  every  rains,  the  unused  manure  is  wasted. 

64.  Water  Melons,  iarhuj  or  IcaUngad^  Cucnrbita  citrullus, 
sometimes  grown  during  the  rains,  either  in  garden  ground  or 
millet  fields,  are  gathered  green,  and  cooked  as  a vegetable.  In  the 
hot  months,  the  water  melon  is  much  more  widely  grown  than  the 
common  melon,  and  forms  a delicious  cooling  food  for  all  classes. 
They  are  sold  very  cheap,  three  farthings  (J  anna)  being  the 
ordinary  price  for  a fruit  of  four  to  six  pounds  weight. 

66  to  58.  C-ourds,  of  which  besides  those  named  there  are  several 
uncertain  species,  are  mostly  grown  in  gardens  in  the  rains  and 
eaten  cooked.  An  uneatable  wild  bottle  gourd  (No.  66),  called 
hadva  hhapla^  is  much  sought  after  for  making  floats.  Two  of 
them,  firmly  netted  together  with  string,  make  a very  substantial 
buoy  for  a single  swimmer,  and  a raft  well  provided  with  them  can 
carry  a heavy  load  across  the  roughest  river, 

59,  The  Snake  Gourd,  padval^  TrJcosanthes  angnina,  is  usually 
planted  by  the  side  of  a cottage  or  fence  over  which  it  is  allowed  to 
climb-  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a vegetable, 

60-  The  Common  Large  Cucumber,  hdhdi^  Cucumis  sativus,  is 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  melon,  and  like  the  melon  bears  in 
the  hot  weather, 

61-  The  Small  Field  Cucumber,  hdhdi^  Cucumis  ntOissimus, 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  gourd  tribe,  is  alike  easy  of  culture 
in  the  field  or  garden  during  the  rains,  and  under  irrigation  during 
the  dry  season.  It  is  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked,  and  is  considered 
particularly  wholesome. 

62.  The  Cornered  Cucumber,  turdi^  Luffa  aoutangula,  is  of  two 
kinds,  known  as  dodke  and  gilhe.  The  dodhas^  long  deep -fluted  angles, 
sliced  off  and  cooked,  are  an  excellent  Substitute  for  French  beans. 

63.  The  Hairy  Cucumber,  hdrle^  Momordica  charantia,  is  seldom 
grown.  It  is  a hard-skinned  fruit,  and  has  to  be  thoroughly  steeped 
in  salt  water  befpre  it  is  used. 

Khdndesh  Pod  Yeg&tahles, 


— 

No. 

Ekqlish. 

Botakio. 

VERXACULAtt. 

64 

Cljiueie  Beaus  ... 

noliclioet  iptneonls 

ChavH, 

Gi^navalia  ^ludiata 

Govdr  or  Yiauif. 

66 

It.  ...  ... 

Uo.  viToea 

iTitvff  li  govdr. 

67 

1>QU(;1riaii 

68 

Pf  o)  Hbocar  pus  tetxago- 

Tinlobua. 

CAaudAdH, 

EVench  BeftoB 

Pbsseijltis  ... 

HI  bi  sou  a caculentiiia 

70 

71 

EflbTthnut 

Arachii  bjpoEfSsa 
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64  to  68.  All  these  beans  are  used  greeiij  sliced  into  etripsj  and 
boiled.  66  is  probably  the  wild  original  of  66  which  has  been 
cultivated  to  great  perfection, 

69,  Erench  Beans  are  pretty  generally  grown  near  townSj  but 
seldom  in  ordinary  country  gardens* 

70*  The  Wiendi^  Hibiscus  escnlentus^  is  grown  evoiywherej 
both  in  fields  and  gardens.  Full  of  slimy  juice  which  can  be  got 
rid  of  by  boiling  with  lime  juice,  it  is  highly  prized  by  all  classes  for 
its  cooling  and  strengthening  properties. 

Many  wild  plants,  especially  members  of  the  pea  tribe,  are  eaten 
by  the  poor  in  years  of  scarcity.  Several  others  are  more  or  less 
widely  grown,  but  they  are  mere  varieties  of  those  already  described* 
71*  See  22* 

Khdndesh  Qr^&ns. 


Wo. 

XNOJLlfiEf, 

Botahio. 

VEENAdtTLAIt. 

72 

Brown  Hemp.., 

Hibfacua  oaDtiabiniia . 

Ji.TTih6.dri, 

73 

Fha^solua  acohltifb- 
lius. 

74 

GraTTi  ... 

Cicei'  Orrietlnum 

SarbhevraA 

75 

KfLfiiEiti 

RtipbsiniLS  sativTis  .. 

70 

Bnuit&rd  Saffron 

CarLTiftEaua  tlnotoilu^. 

77 

BUtorGk'eenn 

Trlgonetln  focDiirn- 

grEBCLim. 

Cariftndrum  aatWrim. 

Methi. 

78 

Corlunrtor 

Kcf:hinthi'r, 

7® 

Goose  Foot  

CiK^nopodiam  vtrlde... 

ChdhvaL 

SO 

4mar%ntl),  

Aina.L'iaathu^  pol>'gE“ 
nius. 

QhavH^ 

81 

Indian  Spin  sell 

alba,  &c. 

02 

DiU  

Anstham  suwa 

83 

Tribulua  terrestris  ... 

GoMi-u. 

72  to  76  have  been  already  described  as  ordinary  crops.  (S&& 
25,  30,  17,  11,  48j  and  34),  They  are  also  grown  in  gardens  for  the 
sake  of  their  young  tender  tops  which  are  used  as  greens.  Cultivators 
usually  allow  gram  tops  to  bo  gathered  in  their  fields,  as  careful 
pinching  brings  a growth  of  side  shoots  and  an  increased  yield, 

77,  Bitter  greens,  methi^  Trigonella  foenumgraecum*  is  the 
most  commonly  grown  of  all  native  vegetables.  It  is  sown  in  the 
rains  and  in  the  cold  season  under  irrigation.  In  rich  soil  it  is  fit 
for  cutting  about  the  tldrd  week  after  sowing,  and  sells  for  a little 
under  a half-penny  a pound  (1  mincb  for  four  one-pound  bundles). 
The  ripe  seeds  are  largely  used  in  compounding  native  medicines, 
and  sparingly  as  an  article  of  food* 

78,  Green  coriander,  hoihimhir^  Coriandrum  sativum,  is  an 
- - excellent  vegetable  and  is  generally  used  for  seasoning  curries  aud 

chutneys.  The  ripened  seeds,  dhane^  pounded  fine,  are  used  in  most 
kinds  of  native  diet, 

79,  80,  and  81,  are  all  common  vegetables,  the  green  leaf  in  each 
case  being  the  edible  part, 

82,  Dill,  she^pu^  Anethum  Bowa,  is  grown  all  the  year  round 
except  in  the  three  hot  months*  As  the  whole  plant  when  yoimg  is 
fit  for  use,  the  quantity  of  food  obtained,  from  even  a small  plot,  is 
very  great*  The  ripe  seed,  shop^  is  a popular  remedy  for  flatulence, 
and  is  used  as  a condiment. 
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88.  Qohkru^  Tiibulus  terrestrisj  though  wild,  is  so  uniTersally 
gathered  as  a food  stirff  as  to  deserve  a place  among  local  vegetahles. 


Kkdndesh  Spicer  aTid  Condimenlfi. 


Ifo. 

Enolibh. 

Botamec. 

VERWACL’LiR. 

84 

OJng^ir.,. 

ZiRgibdT  oSlcmnle 

Suntht 

85 

ChilUea 

... 

Cat.p5icum  fruteecens  ... 

Mimki. 

m 

SugHTOane 

... 

afijdiuarum. 

tTa. 

87 

Dluetard- 

... 

Si  Da  pis  racBtn  am 

JSdi. 

8S  , 

Corlander  Seed 

OoriBJidTUiiu  Batirum  ... 

JDhane. 

&9 

Turmerid 

CdrcutDA  longa 

MalGd. 

SO 

DiU  Seed 

Aaetbum  aciwa 

Shiip, 

fil 

C:ird£^mdm  ... 

... 

Elebtarla  dp.rdamomum. 

lEtehi, 

92 

Carum  ptychobis 

Oca,  ajvdn. 

93 

Ctii-ry  Iieaf  ..j 

Eei^ra  kcmigii 

94 

Fcnudl ...  ' ... 

... 

FtEiiicalum  vulgara  ... 

J&atJi  shop. 

95 

Cumin  ... 

...I 

Cumiimm  cymiDum  ... 

•fire. 

Q6 

AtiU«  Seed 

... 

Paac^daquiD 

Shop  (another  kind); 

97 

Pepper... 

Jfiper  i!iigrmin 

miri. 

9S 

Otiiel  Nut 

Aroca  i:ia.tecJiu 

SitpAri^ 

99 

Cetel  neaf 

riper  betel  ... 

jtdn.. 

84  to  90-  See  oO,  40,  39,  20,  78,  49,  and  82- 

91-  Cardamoms,  elehi^  Elettaria  cardamomnm,  are  grown  in 
eufilcient  quantities  for  local  wants-  There  is  no  export. 

92,  Oua,  Carum  ptychotis,  a blind  nettle  with  fleshy  odorous  leaf, 
is  pretty  generally  grown  in  gpdens,  but  nowhere  very  extensively! 
The  seeds  are  used  as  a medicine- 

93-  Curry  Leaf,  hadi  nimb^  Rergera  konigii,  is  used  by  Hindus 
to  season  curries, 

94,  95,  and  96,  Fennel,  had{  jskopj  Foenioulum  vnlgare,  cumin, 
jire^  Cumin um  cyminum,  and  anise,  Pence danum  grave olens, 

are  seldom  used  as  pot-herbs,  and  even  their  seeds  cannot, 
as  condiments,  compete  with  the  much  more  pungent  and  aromatic 
caraway  so  cheaply  imported  fi'om  Europe  and  the  Persian  gulf; 
Among  native  drugs  they  keep  a prominent  place  as  stomachic 
medicines,  especially  in  the  ailments  of  women  and  children, 

97.  Black  Pepper,  kale  mm.  Piper  nigrum,  ig  grown  in  most 
gardens  but  nowhere  extensively. 

98.  Betel  Huts,  supdri^  Areca  catechu,  are  not  a product  of  the 
district,  although  a few  trees  are  grown  in  most  large  gardens - 

99.  Betel  Leaf,  pdn^  Piper  betel,  is  in  general  use,  being 
chewed  with  a little  lime  and  a slice  of  the  betel  nut.  It  is  said  to 
stimulate  the  digestion.  But  if  swallowed  in  largo  quantities  it 
causes  giddiness  and  other  symptoms  of  intoxication.  The  culti- 
vation of  the  betel  vine,  a common  Khandesh  industry,  is  carried  on 
with  astonishing  accuracy  and  success. 

The  betel  garden,  pdn  mala^  is  a work  of  art.  The  beat  sit©  is 
the  well* drained  alluvial  bank  of  a river  or  stream.  The  vine  is 
rather  fond  of  an  iron  soil,  but  lime,  salt,  or  soda  are  fatal  to 
it.  The  well  must  last  throughout  the  year,  be  perfectly  sweet,  and 
not  more  than  forty  feet  deep,  otherwise  the  cost  of  raising'  th© 
water  eats  away  the  greater  part  of  the  profits-  The  betel  leaf,  it  is 
said,  cannot  be  grown  from  channel  water,  which  is  very  cold.  After 
the  site  has  been  chosen,  the  next  point  is  to  fence  it  from  cattl©> 
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tiiieveSj  and  strong-  winds*  Pirst  is  an  outer  linOj  Jcumjpan,  of 
substantial  wicker  work,  split  bamboos^  zizypbns  twiga^  or  other 
pliable  material*  Inside  of  this  fence  is  a thick  milk -bush  hedged 
Then  comes  a belt  of  the  large  castor  plant,  and  last  of  all,  a row 
of  plantain  trees.  The  garden  is  laid  out  in  an  unrarying  pattern* 
The  whole,  crossed  by  water  channels  and  roads,  forms  beds  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes.  Each  bed,  known  by  a particular  name 
such  as  the  ch&ritang^  the  he  Hang  ^ and  the  vdfa^  is  stocked  with  a 
certain  number  of  Tines,  so  that  the  outturn  and  other  particulars 
of  a garden  can  be  calculated  with  great  nicety. 

After  the  ground  has  been  laid  out  and  properly  levelled,  tree 
seeds  are  sown  for  the  vines  to  train  on.  Round  the  edge  of  each 
bed  is  a line  of  shevrl^  Sesbania  segyptiaca,  and  in  the  centre,  from  two 
to  three  feet  apart,  the  seeds  of  kadga,  Agati  grandiflora,  B^ndpangdra^ 
Erythrina  indica,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  ajDart,  single  seeds  of 
the  Azadirachta  indica,  are  planted*  In  addition  to  these^  the 

popai,  Carica  papaya,  singly,  and  plantain  trees  in  pairs  are  dotted 
about  according  to  the  amount  of  shade  required*  These  seeds  are 
sown  in  the  first  week  in  June,  ^rig  nadeshatra^  and  after  that,  hand- 
weeding  and  watering  every  eight  days  is  all  that  is  wanted  up  to 
the  end  of  December,  pushy  a naJeskatraj  when  the  nurse  trees  are 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high  or  large  enough  for  planting  the 
vines. 

From  the  tops  of  the  best  ripened  shoots,  in  the  old  plantation, 
seven  inch  cuttings  are  taken.  They  are  first  made  into  small 
bundles,  wrapped  in  plantain  leaves,  soaked  in  the  water  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  carried  to  the  new  plantation,  soaked  in 
the  new  water,  and  all  but  two  tips  buried  in  the  ground-  For  some 
time  water  is  given  daily  j later  on  once  in  two  days  ; and  afterwards, 
except  during  the  hot  months  when  it  is  given  every  other  day,  once 
in  six  days. 

From  each  unburied  tip  a shoot  springs.  When  they  are  a few 
inches  long  the  shoots  are  led  up  the  stems  of  the  nurse 
trees,  and  lightly  tied  with  strips  of  a dried  sedge,  paihj  so  elastic 
that,  without  untying  it,  the  pressure  of  the  growing  vine  keeps 
it  loose*  When  the  vine  has  grown  to  the  proper  height,  it  is  turned 
back  and  trained  down  until  it  reaches  the  ground,  where  it  is 
layered  in  the  earth  and  again  turned  up.  This  is  repeated  until  the 
tree  stem  is  fully  clothed  with  vines,  when  the  whole  is  firmly  tied 
with  the  dried  reeds  of  the  lavdU  grass.  After  this  the  management 
of  the  plantation  closely  resembles  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  vine 
in  Southern  Europe. 

Deaf  picking  may  be  begun  eighteen  months  after  planting,  but 
in  the  best  gardens  it  is  put  ofE  till  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The 
leaves  may  be  gathered  green  and  ripened  aiiificially,  or  they  may 
be  left  to  ripen  on  the  vine,  though  this  reduces  their  value.  The 
leaf  picker  uses  both  hands,  the  thumbs  sheathed  in  sharp-edged 
thimble -like  plates  which  nip  the  leaves  clean  off  without  wrenching 
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the  plant*  The  vine-grower  is  either  himself  a leaf-dealer  or  he  sella 
his  crop  in  bulk  to  a leaf-dealer*  Their  table  of  measures  is  : 400 
leaves  make  a kavH  ; forty- four  kavUs  a kurtan  ; and  four  Jcurtans  or 
70j400  leaves  an  ojhe.  In  retail  the  leaves  are  sold  from  to  3dm 
(1-2  annas)  the  hundred* 

Khdndeah  ¥raU  Trees, 


No. 

BOXJlMCAI.. 

VsiU7«^ouiiikft. 

100 

Plantain 

Musa  psraaislaca 

Kel, 

lol 

Mango,.. 

MAnglferu  EndJca 

102 

POllllfg'E'aUHJtO,.. 

Piinica  graniifum  ... 

103 

Guavji 

Faidliiim  ^ Liar  a 

Jdmb. 

IC4 

Custard  Apple  *,. 

Af lOna  Bq  n nixi  o =4 

SitdphaK 

J05 

Bullock's  Heart 

Do.  ruCtsuJiitk 

Jtdjnphthtm 

lOfl 

Papal  ... 

CiU/iuA  pup'ija 

Pepai, 

l,r/ 

Grape  Vine  ... 

Vltia  viniCera 

Prdkiha. 

108 

PccQ^lo  or  SJiaddot:^. 

Cl  trn^  an  i-atj  tium 

icp 

Dt>.  deeun-ifttia 

Papnat, 

110 

Lime  ... 

Do.  lirueita... 

Limbu, 

11  1 

Mulberry 

Morus  iu  dka  ... 

TttK 

112 

Ju  jube ... 

Ziiayphiis  .jiijnba 

Mar, 

Ija 

...  ...  ...  **, 

Eliigeicila  fambcTana,. 

J'dmbuh 

114 

Titcoariiid 

Tnmfiriiidus  liidicu  ... 

A 'mli  or  ChinoA, 

Wootl  Apole  ..* 

Faronia  elephantuni  . 

Katiaih, 

lie 

Marking  Nut  ... 

8 s me  carpus  oaacar' 
dUim. 

117 

B is^la  lailfoUa 

Jlfahcu 

us 

.Sgle  marnielofi 

Kel, 

100.  The  Plantain^  hsl^  Mnsa  paradisiacaj  is  widely  grown 
wherever  water  is  plentiful  and  easily  raised.  There  are  two  tolerably 
distinct  kindsj  the  ray  kel  and  the  common  hel.  The  ray 
kel  is  like  the  Chinese  banana.  The  fruitj  though  thinner  skinned 
and  somewhat  better  flavoured  than  the  common  plantain,  is  less 
suitable  for  cooking,  and  being  a light  cropper  and  wanting  much 
water,  is  but  sparingly  cultivated.  The  common  three-cornered 
plantain,  the  taperi  of  Grujarat,  the  monde  of  Madras,  and  the  gulur 
hale  ol  Mysor,  is  easily  grown  and  yields  freely.  As  the  fruit  matures, 
its  very  thick  rind  becomes  so  tough  and  leathery,  that  the  ripening 
has  to  be  fluished  by  artificial  means*  Newly  cut  bunches,  piled 
into  a conical  heap,  are  covered  vsith  a thick  layer  of  clay*  At  the 
bottom  a small  opening  is  left,  through  which,  by  means  of  a tube, 
the  smoke  of  burning  cowdung  is  blown  until  the  inside  is  full  of 
smoke,  when  the  opening  is  closed*  This  is  repeated  for  several 
days  until  the  plantains  become  yellowish  white*  They  are  then  folly 
ripened,  and  when  washed  are  fit  fox  sale.  Good  plantains  usually 
Bell  at  a little  less  than  a farthing  a piece  (eight  for  1 anna) , The 
small  sweet  banana,  or  golden  plantain,  is  now  grown  to  some 
extent  in  Khandesh,  especially  near  the  Government  farm  where  it 
was  intro  dnced, 

101*  The  Mango  tree,  dmha^  Mangifera  indica,  is  common  in 
gardens  and  in  fields  where  it  is  usually  planted  in  clumps  or  groves* 
Tliere  are  many  varieties,  depending  mainly  on  the  condition  of  the 
soil  in  which  the  tree  is  grown*  Though  wholesome  when  ripe  and 
taken  in  moderation,  the  mango  is,  in  the  hot  season,  the  cause  of 
much  sickness,  the  poorer  classes  often  eating  it  unripe  and  to  excess. 

102,  103,  104,  and  105  are  all  common  fruits  and  are  found  some- 
times in  separate  plantations  and  sometimes  mixed* 
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106.  The  J^apaij  popa%  Oarica  papaya,  is  sometdmes  eaten  raw 
and  ripe,  but  more  often  half  ripe  and  cooked.  It  grows  rapidly 
from  seed,  and  as  a rule  bears  in  fourteen  montlis. 

107-  The  Grape  Vine,  drdksh^  Vitis  vinifera,  is  not  much  ^own, 
and  only  in  the  gardens  of  the  rich*  The  white  swoetwater  is  the 
favourite  kind-  It  suffers  a good  deal  from  mildew,  especially  on 
sour  land,  but  where  the  subsoil  and  other  conditions  are  suitable, 
the  fruit  is  sometimes  excellent. 

108.  The  Orange,  ndring^  Citrus  anrantium,  is  very  successfully 
grown  in  some  gardens*  ITiere  are  several  kinds,  each  with  its  local 
name-  The  finest  flavoured  is  the  sintra, 

109  and  110-  The  Pomelo,  papnas^  Citrus  decunaana,  is  not  much 
grown,  being  too  uncertain  in  its  bearing-  This  is  also  the  case  with 
the  sweet  lime,  sdJchar  UTThbu^  a variety  of  Citrus  Hmetta-  The  sour 
lime  is  in  every  garden,  and  here  and  there  in  large  orchards - 

111,  112,  and  113,  often  grown  in  gardens,  are  also  found 
self- grown  round  fields  and  in  waste  land-  The  silk  factory  at  the 
Government  farm  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  mulberry* 

114  and  115  are  both  forest  trees.  The  pod  of  the  Tamarind, 
chinch^  Tamarindus  indica,  and  the  fruit  of  the  wood-apple,  havat\ 
Feronia  elephantum,  are  much  esteemed  by  native  cooks  for  their 
rich  sharp  fiavour* 

116  and  117*  The  Marking  Nut,  6 Seme  carpus  anacardium, 
and  moha,  Bassia  latifolia,  though  hardly  garden  plants,  are 
generally  found  near  villages  where  the  hihva  nuts  are  eagerly 
gathered  and  eaten  by  children.  The  n^oha  succeeds  best  on  stouy 
ground.  It  is  usually  owned  by  Bhils  and  other  wild  tribes,  who 
eat  and  distill  the  flowers  and  boil  oil  from  the  ripe  seeds. 

118-  The  Belf  ^gle  marmelos,  commonly  found  near  Hindu 
dwellings,  is  planted  by  the  people,  not  so  much  for  its  fruit,  for  only 
the  poor  eat  it,  as  for  its  leaves  which  are  a favourite  offering  to  Shiv* 

Khdnde^h  Flower e. 


No- 

ErKOLIBH- 

Botanic, 

VE£(NaO[JIA1|. 

11® 

120 

121 

122 

123 

124 

12i 

126 

127 

125 

129 

130 
ISl 

132 

133 

134 
185 

Boao  ... . 

OleandciT  

Shofi-dower  ... 

EKflis  Tiree 

Coral  Plant 

Jaemina  

Uo, 

or  Ctiina  Creeper  ... 
Uangoon  Creeper  ... 
niepbAtit  Creaper  ... 
Siinddwer 

Frentih  IXaiygold  ... 
Zinnia...  ... 

Indian  Shot  ... 
Marth^el  of  Porn. 

Wa&er  nujes  ... 

Gloha  Amaranth 

Hofiia  of  epooiea 
Narium  odornm 

Ui  biacuA  roea-fiitketieis 
Oerbeta  thevetia 
, Jatropha  multtflda  ... 
Jasmi&nm  grandMo- 

rum  

Jasminam  eambac  ... 

Qii&inocUt  vnlgarla.,. 
Qui&qualfa  indloa 
Argyreia  epaciOHa  ... 
H^lantbiiB  annutia... 
Tagetea  patula 

Zmnia  efogan? 

Cnnna  Indica 
Mirabilia  jalap 
Njmphoaa  ... 
Gomphrana  globoaa  . 

Ka>nlter^ 

J 

Chambelit 

ZMkkc(^ech. 

Samvdrathok^ 

Mdha, 

HeifkeL 

Oitl-nliar. 

119.  Damask  and  China  Boses  are  the  most  common.  The 
large  perpetual  rose,  shevti^  is  also  grown  in  good  gar  dens  * 

120  to  123  are  flowering  shruhs,  all  commonly  cultivated, 

B 411—23 
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124  and  125.  Besides  tlie  cotnmon  cKamheli^  Jasminum  grandi- 
floruiUj  and  'fHogra,  Jaaminum  sambacj  aeTOral  other  Jasmines  are 
sometimes  found-  These  two  are  the  gardener^a  stock  plants,  and 
the  most  profitable  of  all  his  crops,  much  sought  after  to  supply  the 
jesamin  flowers  worn  at  festivals,  marriages,  and  other  rejoicings. 

126,  127,  and  128  are  beautiful  climbers,  usually  planted  in 
pleasure  gardens.  They  are  little  cultivated  by  mere  market 
garden  ers- 

129-  The  Sunflower,  surya  Helianthus  annxms,  is  some- 

times grown  for  its  seed  oil,  but  the  quantity  of  oil  is  too  small  to 
make  it  a paying  crop  though  of  excellent  quality. 

130,  131,  132,  and  133  are  common  in  every  garden.  The  flowers 
are  sold  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  decoration,  the  leaves  of  the 
Zinnia  being  preferred  in  the  shraddha  ceremony  for  decorating 
oflerings  to  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors. 

134,  The  Red  and  the  Whit©  Lotus,  hamal^  I^ymphoea,  are 
abundant  in  every  pond. 

135,  The  Amaranth,  jdfirigundi^  Gomphrena  globe sa,  is  tb© 
commonest  cottage  garden  annual,  its  globular  flower  heads  being 
in  great  demand  as  ornaments  for  women's  hair. 

The  Khandesh  Government  Farm  was  started  early  in  1869  by  the 
Collector  Mr,  L.  R.  Ashburner,  O.S,!,,  who  obtained  a Government 
grant  of  £^2 000  (Rs.  20,000).  Mr.  Ashburner  meant  to  have  chosen 
a site  somewhere  near  DhuUa  the  head -quarter  station,  but  near 
Dbulia  land  was  dear  and  difficult  to  buy,  and  the  farm  was  finally 
fixed  about  two  miles  north  of  Bhadgaon  where  was  a considerable 
area  of  waste  land.  The  assistant  collector  in  charge  of  Bhadgaon 
began  by  buying  a few  fields  bringing  up  the  whole  area  to  324 
acres.  Some  of  the  fields  were  sown  with  cotton  and  other  ordinary 
crops,  and  in  April  1869,  the  farm  was  handed  over  to  Mr-  Fret  well 
who  had  been  appointed  superintendent.  For  the  first  few  years 
the  continuance  of  the  farm  was  very  doubtful,  and  twice,  for  want 
of  funds,  it  was  all  but  given  up. 

The  first  important  experiment  was  the  introduction  of  exotic 
tobacco.  Seed  was  brought  from  Cuba,  Havannah,  and  Virginia, 
and  Shir^  seed  was  stipplied  by  Dr.  Balfour  of  Haidarabad.  The 
Shiraz  seed,  first  sown  in  1868  by  Mr.  Ashburner  in  his  garden  at 
Dhulia,  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  fe^rm,  where  accidentally  mixed 
with  the  Virginian  seed,  it  was  in  1869-70  introduced  as  an 
experiment.  The  hybrid  variety  has  since  spread  over  a very  large 
area,  proving,  if  not  the  finest  of  the  foreign  kinds,  at  least  the  best 
suited  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Khdndesh, 

Amateur  experiments  have  also  been  made,  in  curing  the  leaf  for 
the  various  forms  of  prepared  tobacco.  So  far  as  they  have  gone, 
these  experiments  seem  to  show  that  cheroot- making  is  not  likely  to 
succeed,  but  that  the  manufacture  of  cake  tobacco,  such  as  black 
cavendish,  or  even  golden  leaf,  is  fairly  practicable-  Though  it 
might  not  for  a time  make,  much  way  in  European  markets,  this 
tobacco  would  readily  take  the  place  of  the  lower  sorts  of  American 
tobacco  so  l^gely  used  in  India  especially  by  the  European  troops. 
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Though  variouB  minor  experiments  were  tried,  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  the  farm  was  a cotton  farm,  other  crops  being  dealt  with 
as  necessary  items  in  a rotation,  the  object  o£  which  was  the  growth 
of  cotton.  Hinganghat  cotton  was  introduced  into  Khdndeeh  in 
1864j  and  chiefly  by  the  free  distribution  of  seed,  soon  displaced  the 
coarse  short- stapled  local  Varh^di.  Hinganghdt  has  in  turn  been 
largely  superseded  by  American  acclimatised  in  Dharwar,  This  is 
now,  as  a rule,  sown  on  all  light  lands  as  well  as  on  the  less  sticky 
kinds  of  black.  The  choice  from  year  to  year  of  the  finest  of  the 
produce*  for  seed  has,  since  1868,  been  carefully  carried  on.  The 
seed  thus  obtained  is  every  year  sold  to  the  neighbouring  cultivators 
to  sow  in  their  fields.  Latterly  the  demand  has  much  exceeded  the 
supply- 

The  scarcity  of  field  labour  has  throughout  been  a standing 
hindrance  to  the  farm,  Kunbis  have  seldom  to  leave  their  family 
holdings  in  search  of  work,  and  Bhils,  Mhdrs,  and  other  day 
labourers  are  usually  so  irregular  in  their  habits  as  to  he  unfit  for 
work  involving  care  or  skill.  In  18.69  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Bombay  Commissioner  of  Police  to  supply  a number  of  freed 
slaves.  Several  batches  came  from  time  to  time  and  were  gradually 
trained,  A few  ran  away  and  otherwise  misbehaved,  but  most 
turned  out  well,  becoming  the  most  useful  and  trusted  workmen  on 
the  farm.  In  1875,  the  whole  of  them,  about  sixty  in  all,  accepted 
the  oEer  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  went  to  South  Africa 
to  form  an  agricultural  colony.^  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  such  a 
large  number  of  workers  was  a great  loss  to  the  farm. 

In  1874,  the  farm  was  placed  under  the  management  of  Mr, 
Stormont  and  on  the  new  footing  of  self-support,  A farm  that 
did  not  pay  was,  it  was  argued,  no  fit  model  for  uative  husbandmen. 
Under  this  system  all  experiments  were  given  up,  and  only  crops 
certain  to  pay  were  grown.  The  results  were  not  satisfactoiy,  and 
in  1876  the  institution  was  restored  to  its  former  position  as  an 
experimental  farm.  The  farm^s  cMef  successes  have  been  the 
introduction  of  Mauritius  sugarcane  from  Baltal^  the  spread  of 
Shirdz  tobacco  over  the  district ; the  regular  us©  of  machinery  an  d the 
remedy  of  many  defects  ; the  successful  rearing  of  silkworms  and 
reeling  of  silk  ; the  growth  of  mulberry,  dividivi,  logwood,  bamboos, 
casuarinas,  and  other  useful  trees;  the  discovery  of  several  new 
fibres  j and  the  introduction  of  an  improved  breed  of  cattle  from 
Mysor,  Guntur,  and  Gujarat, 

The  - cross  between  the  foreign  and  the  nativ^e  breeds  of  cattle  has 
produced  a race  of  excellent  milkers.  Cheese -making  is  at  preseht  a 
subject  of  experiment  on  the  farm,  A stud  of  Arab  pony  stallions  has 
been  added  to  the  farm  stock.  Two  Arab  donkeys  have  also  been 
located  for  mule -breeding,  and  an  improvement  is  being  attempted 
in  the  breed  of  sheep  by  crossing  the  country  sheep  with  the  heavy 
fat"tailed  African  animal, 


' When  theae  negmes  came  to  the  farm  they  lived  in  the  fields  r&therthau  mhuts. 
They  ate  no  cooked  food,  &nd  were  ignorant  of  any  sort  of  tillage.  When  they  left, 
they  had  teamed  honsjahabite  and  cooking,  and. had  gained  a knowledge  of  the. 
liaising  of  the  commoner  crops. 
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In  1874,  a clasa  waa  opened  for  stipendiary  apprentices.  These 
apprentices  are  lads  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  sons  or  relations  of 
cultivators  payings  a yearly  Government  rental  of  at  least  £5  (Ks.  50)j 
who  have  passed  the  fourth  vernacular  standard  examination,  and 
who  promise  to  serve  for  three  years  and  leam  all  branches  of 
farm  work.  They  have  free  quarters  and  a monthly  allowance  of 
£1  (Bs,  10)  the  first  year,  £1  4if,  (Bs.  12)  the  second,  and  £1  10^, 
(Bs,  15)  the  third.  Several  youths  have  finished  their  terms,  and 
started  farmings  and  stock-breeding.  So  far  they  promise  to  do 
credit  to  their  training.  An  evening  class  for  teaching  Bdlbodh 
reading  and  writing  has  also  been  opened  on  the  farm  for  the  use  of 
the  boys  and  young  men. 

The  general  opinion  of  Europeans  in  India,  who  have  not  studied 
native  agriculture,  is  that  it  is  wasteful  and  systemless,  Mr.  Stormont 
is  satisfied  that  this  opinion  is  unsound.  Considering  his  position 
and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  it  is,  says  Mr,  Stormont,  difiScnlt  to 
suggest  any  decided  reform  which  the  cultivator  can  afford  to 
carry  out.  Especially  with  the  spread  of  irrigation,  manure  is  the 
great  want.  The  supply  can  be  only  gradually  increased-  Town 
sweepings  and  night-soil  must  be  better  stored  and  more  widely 
spread,  firewood  must  be  cheapened  and  take  the  place  of  dry 
dung  cakes,  and  the  practice  of  stall-feeding  and  the  use  of  litter 
must  become  more  general. 

The  first  attempt  to  grow  silk  was  made  in  1826  by  Mr,  Gibern© 
the  Collector-^  The  worms  were  not  the  local  tasar  silkworms,  but 
what  they  were  and  whence  they  came  is  not  known.  In  1827,  a 
mulberry  garden  with  a small  establishment  was  opened  in  Dhulia, 
and  a sample  of  the  silk  was  sent  to  Bombay,  A committee  of 
silk  brokers  pronounced  the  sample  inferior  and  not  suited  to  the 
China  or  En^ish  market,  For  local  manufacture  it  was  valued  at  from 
14s.  to  IBs.  (Bs.  7 - Bs,  9)  a pound.  Strong  hopea  were  entertained 
that  the  silk  would  improve  if  the  trees  gave  better  food.  In  1831, 
Kh^desh  silk,  classed  with  third  or  fourth  class  Canton  silk,  was 
eold  in  Dhulia  at  l&s.  (Bs,  9)  the  pound.  In  1837,  Signor  Mutti, 
an  Italian,  supermtendent  of  silk  culture  in  the  Deccan,  inspected 
the  Dhulia  silk  factory.  He  reported  that,  though  in  charge  of  three 
peons  entirely  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  treating  the  worms 
and  winding  the  silk,  the  worms  and  mulberry  trees  throve  well. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  the  silk  so  superior  in  quality.  It  was  selling 
at  from  £1  4s.  or  £1  (Bs.  12  or  13)  a pound.  B!©  particularly 
noticed  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  mulberry,  but  complained  that, 
instead  of  in  rows  close  together,  they  should  have  been  planted 
twenty-five  feet  apart.  To  help  Mr.  Gibeme's  experiment,  the 
Bombay  Government  asked  the  Government  of  Bengal  to  send  five 
convicts  with  their  families,  skilled  in  the  management  of  silkworms 
and  in  the  winding  of  silk.  The  convicts  came  bringing  with  them 
a quantity  of  eggs,  but  they  were  sent  to  Poona  instead  of  to  Dhulia. 
In  1 838,  Government  having  determined  to  concentrate  all  their  efforts 


^ Silk  in  India,  by  Mr.  J , Geoghcgau,  XJnder-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India 
1S72,  27-43.  ^ 
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0X1  the  Poona  experiments  under  Signor  Mutti^  made  over  the  Dhulia 
factory  to  a Bohora  named  Nur-ud-din,  who^  from  other  speculationSj 
after  a few  years  became  bankruptj  and  the  culture  of  silk  was 
given  up.  The  failure  of  the  experiment  was  owing  to  want  of 
special  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  persons  engaged*  Mr. 
Giber ne*s  information  was  entirely  theoretical^  and  he  seems  to 
have  left  the  district  soon  after  the  experiment  began.  His  successor 
took  no  particular  interest  in  the  subject  and  it  was  neglected- 
The  experiment  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  district  was  in  a 
high  degree  sxdtable  both  to  the  mulberry  tree  and  the  silkworm. 
In  1843j  the  special  attention  of  the  local  authorities  was  directed 
to  the  subject  of  silk,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done*  In 
1867,  Mr-  Ashburnor  the  Collector  applied  for  a yearly  grant  of 
£150  (Bs-  1500)  to  enable  him  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk. 
He  observed  that  the  first  experiment  had  not  received  a fair  trial, 

^ and  that  this  second  attempt  could  be  made  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  The  silk  districts  of  Bengal  were  connected  by  rail 
with  Bh^desh,  and  the  people  were  ready  to  take  up  any  speculation 
likely  to  prove  profitable.  Mr,  Ashburner^s  proposal  was  sanctioned; 
but  as  he  soon  after  left  the  country  on  furlough,  the  experiment 
did  not  make  much  progress*  The  establishment  was  united  with 
that  of  the  Model  Farm  under  Mr.  Fret  we  11,  who  visited  Mysor 
to  study  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  In  April  1809^  the  Collector 
Mr.  Sheppard  reported  that  he  was  going  to  push  on  mulberry 
cultivation  during  the  next  rains,  and  hoped  to  begin  the  rearing  of 
worms  in  the  cold  weather*  Meanwhile  the  farm  was  reduced  to  a 
cotton  farm  and  the  silk  experiments  fell  to  the  ground.  In  1870, 
Dr-  Bain  bridge,  superintendent  of  the  Dhulia  jail,  began  an 
experiment  with  some  600  eggs  of  a variety  which  ran  through  all 
its  stages  in  about  sixty  days-  The  seed  came  from  the  Dharw4r 
jail,  and  the  first  breed  was  successfully  fed,  and  though  stimted, 
was  healthy-  Of  about  8000  worms,  1000  ^ed  early.  The  rest 
were  large  and  strong,  and  300  moths  yielded  50,000  eggs,  whose 
hatching  fell  due  in  the  beginning  of  June*  Three-fifths  were 
hatched,  but  all  died  within  a fortnight  either  from  excessive  heat 
or  from  the  smell  of  a neighbouring  latrine.  The  cocoons  5100  in 
number,  after  killing  the  chrysalis  in  hot  water,  weighed  on  an 
average  2 '4  grains.  Steady  efforts  have  since  been  made  to  rear 
silk  worms  at  the  Bhadgaon  farm*  But  so  far  the  results  have  been 
disappointing* 

Blights  are  rare,  and  never  so  widespread  as  to  affect  the  general 
harvest*  Cotton  occasionally  suffers  from  a blight,  daya^  under 
which  the  flowers  and  pods  fall  off*  Ploughing  between  the  rows  is 
said  to  have  a good  effect,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  a shower  of  rain 
falls,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  sure  to  stop.  Indian  millet,  jvd/ri^ 
sometimes  suffers  from  a similar  disease,  brought  on  by  mist  or  dew, 
which,  finding  its  way  between  the  grains,  causes  them  to  fall  off. 
It  also  suffers  every  year  more  or  less  from  diseases  knowm  as  hane 
and  gosm  brought  on  by  haziness  in  the  weather.  Ears  suffering 
from  hane  become  elongated  and  of  a pale  lilac  colour,  and  when 
touched  by  the  hand  cover  it  with  blackish  dust.  Gosdi^  or  the 
ascetic's  hair,  is  the  name  given  to  the  long  black  plume  into  which, 
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under  this  diaease^  the  healthy  head  of  grain  is  trirned.  Wheat 
sometimes  sniffer  & from  a blight  known  as  suh  and  asuh.  Cotton, 
hdjrij  and  jvdriy  when  the  pod  or  ear  is  ripening,  suffer  from  a heavy 
fall  of  rain  which  causes  the  thin  stalks  to  rot  and  give  way.  Sugar- 
cane suffers  from  several  enemies.  The  white  ant,  udhdiy  and  the 
two  kinds  of  grubs,  al^a  and  hamniy  sometimes  make  great  havoc  ^ 
Cold  weather  crops,  including  wheat  and  gram,  suffer  much  from 
cloudiness  and  frosts.  As  a preventive,  ashes  and  cow^s  urine  are 
sprinkled  round  the  crops,  and  the  field  is  sometimes  filled  with 
smoke. 

Ijocusts  have  sometimes  visited  the  district,  hut  never  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  much  harm.  In  1869,  a large  cloud  crossed  the^ 
district  from  north  to  south,  and  in  1873  and  1878  they  did  much 
injury  to  the  late  crops.  The  Khandesh  cultivator  thinks  locusts  a 
visitation  from  God  not  to  be  opposed.  Except  prayers  and  the 
gift  of  a rupee  placed  on  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  their  fiight, 
nothing  is  done  to  stop  them  or  drive  them  off.  Parrots  and  birds 
do  much  harm  to  the  grain  crops,  and  maize  and  sugarcane  fields 
suffer  at  night  from  the  attacks  of  jackals  and  pigs.  Bats,  as  in 
1847-48  and  1878-79,  also  sometimes  cause  much  havoc.  Birds  are 
scared  away  hy  watchmen,  and  a good  close  fence  is  the  usual 
protection  against  jackals  and  pigs,  but  no  practical  remedy  for  rats 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

Besides  the  great  Durgadevi  famine  {1396-1407},  which  is  said  to. 
have  reduced  the  population  of  Khandesh  to  a few  Bhils  and  Kolis,^ 
the  only  scarcity  mentioned'  before  the  beginning  of  "the  present 
century  is  that  of  1629,  In  that  year,  following  the  ravages  of  war, 
came  a total  failure  of  rain.  Lands  famed  for  their  richness  were 
utterly  barren  \ life  was  offered  for  a loaf,  but  none  would  buy ; 
rank  for  a cake,  but  none  cared  for  it.  The  ever-bounteous  hand 
was  stretched  out  to  beg ; and  the  rich  wandered  in  search  of  food. 
Dog’s  flesh  was  sold,  and  the  pounded  bones  of  the  dead  were 
mixed  with  flour.  The  flesh  of  a son  was  preferred  to  his  lo  ve.  The 
dying  blocked  the  roads,  and  those  who  survived  fled.  ‘Food  houses, 
were  opened  at  Burhanpur,  Every  day  soup  and  bread  were 
distributed,  and  each  Monday  (Bs.  5000)  wei'B  given  to  the 

deserving  poor.  The  Emperor  and  the  nobles  made  great  remissions 
of  revenue.^ 

In  the  troubles  which  followed  Bajir^v^s  establishment  as  Peshwa,, 
Khandesh  suffered  more  than  any  part  of  the  Deccan,  The  year 
1802-3  was  not,  as  regards  rainfall,  unfavourable,  nor  had  any 
scarcity  in  the  neighbouring  districts  caused  immigration.  The 
country  was  prosperous,  well  watered,  and  thickly  peopled,  when 
two  seasons  of  lawlessness  spread  desolation  and  famine  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  The  disorders  were  too  great  to  allow  of  grain 
being  imported,  and  the  price  rose  to  more  than  a shilling  the  pound 
(1  the  rupee) . Vast  numbers  died  from  famine  or  disease. 


' It  ig  dotibtf^  whether  this  was  the  great  DurgMevi  famme  or  one  about  thirty 
years  earlier,  ^ce  below  under  " Hiatory^^ 

^ B^dish^ha  Jn  Elliot^  YII.  10,  11,  and  i7> 
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and  many  left  tlieir  homes  never  to  return.  To  lessen  the  pressure 
pf  distress  the  Peshwa^s  government  abolished  import  duties  and 
remitted  revenue  j the  export  of  grain  was  stopped,  prices  were 
regulated,  and  measures  t^en  to  repress  Bkils,  Arabs,  and  other 
freebooters*  By  the  end  of  1804  the  country  was  again  quiet,  but 
traces  of  this  time  of  frightful  misrule  and  misery  still  remam. 

From  1824tol826  was  a time  of  great  scarcity*  Except  a few 
slight  showers  no  rain  fell*  There  was  much  distress  among  the 
poor,  and  about  £91,176  (Bs-  9,11,760)  of  the  district  revenue  was 
remitted  in  three  years.  Owing  to  short  rainfall,  from  1833  to 
1836  was  a time  of  great  scarcity  and  distress,  Indian  millet 
prices  ranging  between  sixty-two  and  seventy- three  pounds.  In 
1838-39  prices  rose  from  121 J to  80^  pounds,  and  romiasions 
amounting  to  £66,681  IS^.  (Bs.  6,66,819)  were  granted*  In 
1844-45,  and  again  in  1845-46,  the  failure  of  the  latter  rain 
caused  much  distress  and  made  large  remissions  necessary.  In 
1855-56,  on  account  of  want  of  rain,  a large  area  of  land  remained 
unsown,  and  where  sown,  the  crops,  especially  in  Chop  da  and  S^vda, 
failed.  A great  part  of  the  labouring  population  left  the  district, 
and  even  some  of  the  well-to-do  cultivators  were  hard  pressed*  In 
some  cases  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  assessment  was  remitted. 
Between  1862  and  1866  the  rainfall  was  scanty,  and  on  account  of 
the  very  high  price  of  cotton,  the  grain- growing  area  was  much 
reduced*  Indian  millet  rose  £^m  fif%^-two  to  thirty-five  pounds  the 
rupee.  But  wages  were  high  and  work  was  plentiful,  and  the 
labouring  classes  passed  through  this  period  of  famine  prices  without 
much  suJffering* 

In  1868-69,  the  latter  rains  failed  entirely  in  several  sub-divisions 
and  were  scanty  throughout  the  district.  The  early  crops  were  in 
many  places  below  the  average,  and  the  late  ones  were  almost  every- 
where inferior.  Cotton,  especially  in  Chdlisgaon,  was  only  half 
an  average  crop  and  the  scarcity  of  grass  was  great.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  the  Bhil  population,  suffering  from  want  of  food  and 
of  labour,  would  take  to  robbing  and  plundering*  These  fears  were 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  destitute  persons  from 
M4rwar  and  Bajputana,  where  the  failure  of  the  i-ain  was  more 
complete  and  the  scarcity  amounted  to  famine.  Jvdri  prices  rose 
from  seventy  to  twenty -four  pounds  the  rupee.  Belief  works  were 
started,  many  new  roads  were  made,  several  irrigation  works  were 
begun  or  repaired ; and  £833  (Bs.  833G)  of  the  land  revenue  were 
remitted. 

In  1871-72,  except  a few  partial  showers  in  September,  there  a 
total  failure  of  radn,  and  mo^t  of  the  crops  withered.  In  the  middle 
of  Hovember  there  was  heavy  rain,  came  too  late  to  save  the 

early  crops  and  did  little  good  to  the.  late  harvest*  Owing  to  large 
importations  from  the  Central  Provinces  there  was  no  want  of 
grain,  prices  falling  from  thirty-aeven  to  fifty  pounds  the  rupee.  Belief 
works  were  undertaken  and  remissions  to  the  extent  of  £37,520  16s. 
(Bs.  3,75,208)  granted. 

The  scanty  rainfall  of  1876,  14’4  inches  compared  with  an  average 

24'24,  led  to  failure  of  crops  and  distress  over  about  hal|  of  the 
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district, 1 The  east  and  uorth-east  suffered  most  severely-  In 
addition  to  the  failure  of  the  early  crops,  only  a few  showers  fell  in 
September  and  October,  and  most  of  the  cold-weather  crops  that 
wero  sown  perished.  With  high  grain  prices,  millet  at  26^  instead 
of  fifty-four  pounds  ^ the  rupee,  and  very  little  demand  for  field 
work,  the  poorer  classes  fell  into  distress,  and  about  the  middle  of 
September,  the  need  for  Government  help  began  to  be  felt*  As  the 
grain  dealers  were  holding  back  their  stores,  about  the  middle  of 
November  several  of  the  municipalities  opened  grain  shops  and  sold 
grain  to  the  poor  at  cost  price.®  This  h^  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  market.  Through  all  the  cold  and  hot  weather,  prices  remained 
high,  and  distress,  though  not  very  severe,  was  widespread.  The 
next  rains  (^une  1877)  began  well.  But  again  there  came  a long 
time  of  dry  weather.  In  August,  prices  rose  to  an  average  of  16f 
pounds  and  affairs  seemed  critical.  A good  rainfall  at  the  end  of 
August  revived  the  faihng  crops*  Prospects  rapidly  brightened,  and 
at  the  close  of  November,  the  demand  for  special  Government  help 
had  ceased.  Though  prices  were  high  and  there  was  much  distress, 
grain  was  always  available  and  the  scarcity  never  deepened  into 
famine.  Though  there  were  many  cases  of  individual  suffering,  the 
distress  was  by  no  means  general*  One  village  had  good  crops, 
another  bad,  and  field  differed  from  field  as  much  as  village  from 
village.  The  distress  was  most  felt  by  the  labouring  classes,  the 
Bhils  and  Mhdrs,  the  latter  of  whom  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to 
give  trouble,  and  by  the  petty  local  manufacturers  whose  industries 
suffered  greatly  from  the  failure  of  the  ordinary  demand.  Still  the 
distress  was  not  so  keen  as  to  drive  people  away  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  frum  the  more  seriously  affected  districts,  Ahmednagar,  ' ' 
Sholapur,  Poona,  and  Sat^a,  many  outsiders  came  and  some  have 
permanently  settled* 


^ TTie  eatim^te  was  in  area  5500  square  miles  of  a total  of  10, 162,  and  in  population 
646  out  of  1,028, 642. 

® Fifty -four  pounds  for  millet,  hdjri^  and  fifty- six  pounds  for  Indian  laillet, 
were  the  ordinary  prices. 

^ The  following  statement  shows  the  details  : 

Khdudesh  jPamiiw  Gmin  Shops ^ iS7B-7?. 


Bats. 

COST. 

Opened t 

Claaed. 

1 

NoT€nnt>er  1S77 
ISth  Decembf^r  1&76 
]et  December  I&7ti 
'2&th  fTovembet-  IB  76 
13th  Novemher  1S7$ 
20th  Novembef  IS'Tfi 
For  aboat 
14th  January  3877 
3fitb  May  187? 

istli  NoTembei?  1S76 
Slat  August  JS77 

btlx  November  lSi6 

ffovember  1377 
Ang:uat  1377 

a4th  Janiiarv  1877 
S9tb  Nc^^mber  3877 
Snd  August  1877 

2eth  April  1877 

two  years. 

IStb  September  1378 
16th  KoTsmber  1877 
27  th  April  1873 

10tb  September  1877 
18th  December  1877 

^700 

600 

3430 

97B 

S6T 

47B 

1300 

248 

84  ! 

1000 

228 

4103 

18,920 

ffitolhutiouT'  Pmkaaha,  and  SAvda,  were  opened  hy  private 
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The  following  details  show,  month  by  month,  the  state  of  the 
district  and  the  measures  taken  to  relieve  the  destitute. 

Early  in  Septetnber  (1876),  good  fall  of  rain  over  most  of  the 
district  considerably  lowered  prices,  hdjri  falling  from  twenty  to 
thirty-seven  pounds  (10^  ahers)  the  rupee,  and  jv^  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty-five  pounds  {13  shers).  In  the  Tapti  villages  of  Havda, 
the  early  crops  had  been  completely  lost,  and  employment  was 
provided  for  about  1150  of  the  poorer  cultivators  and  labourers  on 
the  Savda-G4ta  and  Jalgaon^Nasirabad  roads.  Encouraged  by  the 
rain  a second  crop  of  bdjri  was  sown  in  places  where,  owing  to  the 
previous  lack  of  moisture,  the  first  had  failed-  Later  in  the  month 
no  rain  fell  and  prices  again  began  to  rise.  The  early  crops,  except 
in  the  west  and  north-west  where  they  were  still  lair,  were  fast 
withering  or  had  perished.  By  the  close  of  the  month  relief  works 
were  opened  in  many  parts  of  the  district. 

October  passed  with  only  ono  slight  shower  at  Nasirabad. 
The  early  crops  were  fair  only  in  the  west  and  north-west,  elsewhere 
they  ranged  from  middling  to  very  bad,  and  in  some  parts  the 
failure  was  complete.  Cotton  was  suffering,  and  the  young  shoots 
of  the  cold- weather  crops  were  withering.  In  Jalgaon  and  Parola 
there  was  great  scarcity  of  drinking  water,  and  grass  was  every- 
where scanty  and  poor.  Grain  prices  were  fast  rising,  and  distress 
was  spreading  among  the  poorer  classes.  Belief  works,  mostly  repairs 
to  roads  and  ponds,  were  opened  in  the  distressed  parts  and 
employment  given  to  over  2600  people. 

In  November  there  was  no  rain  and  no  improvement  in  harvest 
prospects.  The  scanty  early  harvest  was  reaped,  but  most  of  the 
cold-weather  crops  perished.  In  a few  towns  on  the  railway  there 
were  slight  grain  importations  from  Berar  and  the  North-West 
Provinces.  In  spite  of  this,  prices  rose  for  hdjri  to  26^  and  for 
jvdri  to  32 f pounds  the  rupee.  The  Bhils  began  clamouring  for 
work.  During  the  month  the  average  daily  number  of  persons  on 
relief  was  3287.^  These  were  all  able-bodied  workers,  expected  to 
do  a full  day^s  work  and  superintended  by  ordinary  public  works 
officers.  In  the  first  days  of  the  month  a sum  of  £300  (Ks.  3000), 
presented  by  His  Highness  Holkar  for  the  relief  of  the  famine- 
stricken  in  Khandesh,  was  placed  at  the  Collector's  disposal. 

December  passed  without  rain  and  there  was  no  change  in  crop 
prospects.  During  the  month  there  were  large  grain  importations, 
and  bdjri  fell  from  twenty -seven  pounds,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  to  28  J pounds  at  the  close.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  jvdri  remained  steady  at  thirty-one  pounds,  but  about  the  end 
it  rose  to  thirty.  The  average  daily  number  receiving  relief  rose  to 
4714,  3267  of  them  on  public  works  and  1447  aged  or  feeble  people 
on  works  superintended  by  assistant  collectors  or  mdmlatdars. 


' The  rates  of  wages  origi^aally  fixed  for  the  workers  were  : for  a man  (2  finnc^a} 
a day,  for  a woman  (14  and  for  a boy  or  girl  of  (1  About  the 

middle  of  November  when  prices  rose  over  pounds  the  rupee,  a sliding  scale  was 
introduced  which  provided  that  the  money  rate  should  vaiy  with  the  price  of  grain, 
and  that  a man  should  always  receive  the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain  in  addition  to 
one  anna. 

b4U— 24 
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On  the  19th  of  January  a very  heavy  storm  of  rain  and  hail  passed 
over  the  district.  The  rain  destroyed  the  river  bed  tillagOj  and  the 
hail  stones,  weighing  from  two  ounces  to  I ^ pounds,  besides  seriously 
damaging  such  of  the  oold-weather  crops  as  had  survived  the 
droughtj  caused  the  deaths  of  many  cattle,  SmalUpox  and  fever 
were  prevalent  in  some  parts.  Bdjr4  prices  remained  steady  at  28-1 
pounds  the  mpee,  and  jvdri  prices  fell  from  thirty  to  34^.  About 
the  middle  of  the  month  (19tli)  the  pay  of  non-abiebodied  workers' 
was  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  task  test  was  enforced.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  the  numbers  on  relief  fell,  on  public  works 
from  3267  to  2125,  and  on  civil  works  from  1447  to  803. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  month  there  was  a fall  of  about  68  cents 
of  rain.  The  grain  importations  were  slight,  and  prices  rose  for 
hdjri  from  28  i pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  26|  pounds 
at  the  close,  and  from  34^  to  31  pounds.  Small -pox  was 

prevalent  during  the  whole  month.  The  numbers  on  public  works 
rose  from  2125  to  3735,  against  a fall  on  civil  works  from  803  to 
288. 

In  the  first  days  of  March  hail  storms  considerably  damaged  the 
crops  in  three  sub -divisions.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month 
prices  fell  from  31  to  36 J pounds  the  rupee,  and  then  rose  to  34 J 
pounds ) bdjH  prices  fell  from  26f  to  28^  pounds.  The  numbers  on 
public  works  fell  from  3735  to  2982,  and  on  civil  works  from  288  to 
forty-seven.  During  the  month  106  persons  received  charitable  relief. 

April  passed  without  rain.  The  grain  importations  were  small. 
Bdjri  remained  steady  at  28^  pounds  the  rupee,  but  jVdri  rose  from 
34|  to  thirty-one  pounds.  In  some  sub-divisions  fever  and  small-pox 
were  prevalent.  The  numbers  on  public  works  rose  from  2982  to 
3878,  and  on  charitable  relief  from  106  to  163,  against  a small  fall  on 
civil  works  from  forty -seven  to  twenty- one. 

During  May  there  were  a few  slight  showers,  especially  in  the 
east.  Cattle  were  dying  from  want  of  water  and  fodder.  Prices 
rose  for  hdjri  from  28^  to  26 1 pounds  the  rupee,  and  for  jvdri  from 
thirty-one  to  29 J pounds.  Fever  and  small-pox  continued.  The 
numbers  on  public  works  fell  from  3378  to  2596,  on  civil  works  from 
twenty- one  to  fifteen,  and  on  gratuitous  relief  from  163  to  fifty. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  month  there  were  slight  showers  in  the 
western  sob-divisions,  and  about  the  end  good  rain  fell  all  over  the 
district,  varying  from  20  cents  to  5 '5  inches.  In  parts  where  the 
fall  was  light  more  rain  was  wanted.  The  sowing  of  the  early  crops 
was  begun  and  made  fair  progress.  Cattle  disease  and  ague  were 
prevalent  during  the  month,  Jvdri  prices  fell  from  27J  to  28 J 
pounds  the  rupee,  while  hdjri  remained  pretty  steady  at  2 6|  pounds, 
with  a slight  ause  in  the  middle  of  the  month  to  twenty-five  pounds. 
The  numbers  on  public  works  fell  from  2594  to  2295  and  on 


^ The  new  rates  were  : for  a man,  the  price  of  one  pound  of  grain  and  ^d.  (4  anna) 
instead  of  (1  anna)  ; for  a womnn,  the  price  of  one  pound  of  ^ain  and  aima) 

instead  of  ^d.  (4  anna)  j and  for  a boy  or  girl,  the  price  of  half  a pound  of  grain  and 
id.  anna). 
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charitable  relief  from  fifty  to  against  a rise  on  civil  works  from 

fifteen  to  ninety -one. 

In  July  an  average  of  3*17  inches  of  rain  fellj  but  it  was  badly 
distributed.  In  the  first  four  days  of  the  month  there  were  some 
good  showers  in  a few  sub-divisions^  then  followed  a break  for  a week 
and  sowing  operations  were  stopped.  When  rain  again  fell  the 
people  came  back  to  their  fields_,  but  much  seed  was  lost^  and  as  the 
fall  was  insufficient  except  in  the  west^  the  young  crops  began  to 
wither.  More  rain  was  everywhere  wanted.  There  was  no  fodder 
except  on  the  hillsj  and  cattle  were  being  driven  back  to  the 
Satpudds.  Prices  rose  for  hdjH  from  25|  pounds  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  to  20  i pounds  at  the  closOj  and  for  jvdri  from  27^  to 
20^  pounds.  Cholera  was  slightly  prevalent.  .The  numbers  on 
public  works  rose  from  2295  to  2428  against  a fall  on  civil  works 
from  ninety-one  to  seventy-four.  During  the  month  no  one  received 
charitable  relief. 

Most  of  August  passed  without  rain.  The  withering  crops  were 
attacked  and  much  damaged  by  insects.  Prices  rose  for  ba^ri  from 
to  15|  pounds  the  rupoej  and  far  jva/ri  from  19f  to  17|  pounds. 
This  in  some  parts  caused  much  distress,  especially  among  the 
Phils,  Cholera  increased  and  large  numbers  left  the  district  for  a 
time.  The  numbers  on  public  works  rose  from  2380  on  the  4th 
of  the  month  to  9698  on  the  25th,  and  on  civil  works  from  582  to 
10,729.  During  the  month  165  persons  received  charitable  relief. 
About  the  close  of  the  month  a general  and  plentiful  rainfall,  lasting 
for  four  days,  greatly  revived  the  crops.  Prospects  were  much 
improved  and  people  began  leaving  the  relief  works,  so  that  in  the 
last  week  of  the  month  there  were  only  6670  people  on  public  and 
1354  on  civil  works. 

In  the  beginning  of  September  there  was  good  rain  over  the  whole 
district,  and  the  crops  wonderfully  revived.  Later  in  the  month  only 
slight  showed  fell  and  more  rain  was  generally  wanted.  There  was 
considerable  mortality  among  cattle  and  cholera  was  prevalent.  The 
grain  importations  were  very  small  and  rupee  prices  rose  for  ha^ri 
from  seventeen  to  sixteen,  and  for  jvd/ri  from  nineteen  to  seventeen 
pounds.  The  numbers  on  public  works  fell  from  8010  in  the  first 
week  of  the  month  to  7191  in  the  last  week,  and  on  civil  works  from 
1013  to  600,  against  arise  on  charitable  relief  from  165  to  519. 

In  October  with  an  average  of  1'62  inches  of  rain,  the  early  crops 
were  generally  fair,  except  in  Taloda,  Edlabad,  and  Pdchora  where 
they  were  poor,  and  in  Erandol  where  they  were  bad.  The  sowing 
of  the  cold- weather  crops  was  over,  but  in  some  places  more  rain  was 
wanted.  Rupee  prices  fell  for  hdjri  from  17|:  to  twenty-five  pounds 
andfor^vuri  from  20  ^ to  32  i pounds.  The  numbers  on  public  works 
fell  from  746  to  3663,  on  civil  works  from  830  to  298,  and  on 
charitable  relief  from  519  to  384, 

In  November  no  rain  fell.  The  early,  hha/rif^  harvest  was  almost 
finished.  The  late,  rah%  crops,  stunted  by  the  heat  and  want  of 
moisture,  gave  but  a poor  promise.  Jvdnri  prices  rose  from  32 i to 
thirty  pounds,  and  bdjri  prices  fell  from  twenty-five  to  twenty -six 
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pounds  the  rupee.  The  numbers  on  public  worts  fell  from  1309  in 
the  beginnings  of  the  month  to  twenty-four  at  the  end,  on  civil  works 
from  122  to  eighty- three  on  the  10th  of  the  month  when  the  civil 
works  were  closed^  and  on  charitable  relief  from  384  to  ten-  At  the 
end  of  the  month  all  relief  works  were  closed. 

In  December  there  were  light  showers  in  a few  places,  but  more 
rain  was  required  for  the  rahi  crops.  Bdjri  prices  rose  from  twenty- 
sis:  to  twenty -five  pounds,  and  jvdri  prices  fell  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  pounds  the  rupee.  Though  Government  continued  to  ofEer  it, 
no  one  required  charitable  relief. 

The  following  statement  of  millet  prices  and  of  the  numbers 
receiving  relief  shows  that  during  the  first  five  months  of  1877,  grain 
kept  pretty  steady  at  twenty-eight  pounds  the  rupee  or  about  twice 
the  ordinary  rates;  that  its  price  rose  rapidly  in  June  and  July  till 
it  reached  16f  in  August  and  September;  and  that  it  then  quickly 
fell  to  twenty-five  pounds.  As  early  as  December  1876,  the  numbers 
on  relief  works  reached  4714,  By  lowering  wages  and  enforcing 
the  task  test,  the  total  was  in  January  reduced  to  2928,  From 
this  it  rose  to  4023  in  February,  and  then  fell  till  in  June  it  was  as 
low  as  2386,  Then  it  steadily  advanced  till  in  August  it  reached 
8622,  From  this  it  rapidly  fell  to  857  in  November  when  the  relief 
works  were  closed.  The  numbers  on  charitable  relief  rose  from  106 
in  March  to  163  in  April,  and  then  fell  to  four  in  June,  In  July  there 
was  no  one  on  charitable  relief.  From  165  in  August,  the  number 
rose  to  519  in  September,  and  then  quickly  fell  to  ten  in  November, 


Kh6,nde&Ji  Famine,  1876-77, 
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26^ 
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.., 

21  10 

Avoragio  ... 

680 

3353 

3803 
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... 

Total  cost,„Es. 

302.601 

3350 

... 

aca’ieo 

The  scarcity  caused  no  change  in  the  rates  of  c art-hire,^  And 

’ Theee  figiires  are  only  apprommate.  The  average  total  tall  for  the  whole  district 
up  to  1st  Decejnlier  1877  was  21*10  inches. 

^ These  are  a mile  (3  annas  a for  a cart  and  pair  of  hullo cks  in  the  dry  aeaBon 
and  3£^.  (4  annas  a Aos)  in  the  wet.  A pair  of  bullocks  can  he  hired  for  l^cf,  a mile  (2 
annas  a in  the  fair,  and  for  2^d.  a mile  (3  annas  a ftos)  in  the  wet  season.  Toll 
bars  are  paid  by  the  hirer.  These  are  the  official  rates,  hnt  private  individuids  and 
traders  manage,  aa  a to  hire  carts  and  bullocks  at  lower  rates. 
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as  the  distress  never  deepened  into  faminOj  it  was  not  necessary  to 
open  relief- houses  or  campsj  or  to  organise  a special  relief  stafi. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  famine^  dealers  held  back  their  stocks  of 
grain  in  hopes  of  a rise  in  prices.  Afterwards^  as  they  found  that 
grain  could  be  brought  in  large  quantities  by  rail,  they  opened  their 
stores,  and  though  prices  ruled  high,  there  was  no  lack  of  grain. 
Grain  was  imported  to  a small  extent  from  Holkar^s  and  the  Nizd.m^s 
territories^  Nem^d,  and  Berdr,  It  was  also  exported  by  rail  to 
Bombay,  Poona,  and  Shol^pur,  the  exports  on  the  whole  exceeding 
the  imports, 

A special  census,  taken  on  the  19th  May  1877,-  when  famine 
pressure  was  general  and-  severe,  showed  that  of  2745  workers,  1683 
belonged  to  the  sub-divisions  where  the  work  was  carried  on  ; 388 
belonged  to  different  sub-divisions  of  the  same  district;  648  were 
from  other  districts  ; and  twenty-six  from  neighbouring  states.  As 
regards  their  occupation,  155  were  manufacturers  or  craftsmen,  598 
were  holders  or  sub-holders  of  land,  and  1 992  were  labourers. 

The  total  cost  of  the  famine  was  estimated  at  £30,616  (Rs. 
3,06,160),  of  which  £30,280  2^*  (Ks.  3,02,801)  were  spent  on  public 
and  civil  works  and  £335  18^.  (Rs.  3359)  on  charitable  relief, 

Compared  with  the  former  year  the  criminal  returns  showed  a 
total  increase  of  87 1 offences,^  mainly  due,  in  the  Commissioner's 
opinion,  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  which  ruled  throughout  the 
year.  The  estimated  special  mortality  was  about  474  souls.  There 
are  no  trustworthy  statistics  of  the  numbers  of  cattle  who  left  and 
returned  to  the  district.  Though  the  loss  of  stock  was  great,  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  carrying  of  grain  or  with  field  work  ; nor  in  other 
respects  was  the  rent- paying  and  working  power  of  the  district 
affected.  The  tilled  areas  in  1877-78  and  in  1878-79  exceeded  that 
in  1876-77  by  64,445  and  118,880  acres  respectively.  Of  £301,780 
4*3,  (Rs.  30,17,802)  the  land  revenue  for  collection  for  1876-77,  and 
£2114  4s.  (Rs.  21,142)  outstanding  .balances  for  former  years, 
£301,563  18s,  (Rs.  80,15,639)  and  £355  (Rs.  3650)  respectively  were 
recovered  by  the  close  of  the  year,  and  £658  (Rs.  6580)  were  written 
off  as  irrecoverable.  In  1877-78  the  land  revenue  for  collection  was 
£303,800  10^.  (Rs.  30,38,005)  and  the  outstanding  balances 
amounted  to  £1290  10^.  (Rs,  12,905),  of  which  £303,777  65. 

(Rs.  30,37,773)  and  £329  4s,  (Rs,  3292)  were  recovered  respectively, 
and  £38  10^.  (Rs.  385)  written  off,  thus  raising  the  outstanding 
balances  for  next  year  to  £946  (Rs.  9460).  Of  £310,069  (Rs. 
31,00,690),  the  land  revenue  for  collection  for  1878-79,  £309,899  2^. 
(Rs,  30,98,991),  and  of  the  balances  £377  85,  (Rs,  3774)  were 
recovered  before  the  close  of  the  year  and  £6  12^.  (Rs*  56}  written 
off,  leaving  for  future  recovery  a balance  of  £1232  I85-  (Rs.  12,329). 
On  the  1st  of  January  1880  the  sum  outstanding  was  £595  65, 


^ The  details  are  an  increase,  under  ofifencea  againat  public  jnatice,  9 ; under  rioting 
cjr  unlawful  aaaembly,  3 ; under  murder,  1;  under  dacoity,  9 ; under  robbery,  9 ; under 
lurking  houae^treepaas  or  hGUBe -breaking,  25  j under  burt,  17  ; under  mischief,  18  ; 
under  theft  of  cattle.  61  ; under  ordinary  theft,  629  ; under  receiving  stolen  property, 
46  i and  under  criminal  or  housc-trespasa,  8.  Police  Beports,  1877* 
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11^4.  (Rs.  5953-7-8);  of  this,  m June  1880,  £229  2s.  10|d.  (Rs. 
2291-7-2)  were  written  off  as  irrecoverable,^ 

No  special  works  were  started  for  the  relief  of  the  famine- 
stricken,  Only  the  ordinary  budgeted  works  were  taken  in  hand, 
and  they  helped  to  give  relief  to  those  who  chose  to  avail  themselves 
of  it-  N 

^ Gov,  Kea,  2002  (Finstncial),  9tii  Jime  ISSO. 
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CHAPTEK  V* 

CAPITAL'. 

Accordihg  to  the  1872  census  returns  there  were  in  that  year, 
besides  well-to-do  cultivators  and  professional  men,  1 0,069  persons 
occupying  positions  implying  the  possession  of  capital.  Of  these 
1615  were  bankers,  moneychangers,  and  shopkeepers  ; 7435  were 
merchants  and  traders ; and  1019  drew  their  incomes  from  rents 
of  houses  and  shops,  from  funded  property,  shares,  annuities,  and 
the  like,  Under  the  head  Capitalists  and  Traders,  the  1878  license 
tax  assessment  papers  show  59,610  persona.  Of  24,101  assessed 
on  yearly  incomes  of  more  than  JEIO,  12,269  had  from  £10  to  £15 
(Rs.  100 -Rs.  150),  4736  from  £15  to  £25  (Ra.  150 -Rs.  250),  2647 
from  £25  to  £85  (Rs.  250^  Rs.  350),  1 105  from  £85  to  £50  (Rs.  350  - 
Rs.  500),  928  from  £50  to  £76  {Rs.  500  - Rs,  750),  546  from  £75  to 
£100  (Rs.  750  - Rs.  1000),  628  from  £100  to  £125  (Re.  1000- 
Rs.  1250),  225  from  £125  to  £150  (Rs.  1 250  - Ra.  1 500),  256  from 
£150  to  £200  (Rs.  1500  - Rs. 2000),  328  from  £200  to  £300  (Rs.  2000- 
Ba.  3000),  239  from  £300  to  £400  {Rs.  3000  - Rs.  4000),  116  from 
£400  to  £500  (Rs,  4000 -Rs.5000),  125  from  £500  to  £750  (Rs.5000- 
Rs.  7500),  fifty-three  from  £750  to  £1000  (Rs.  7500 -Rs.  ]0,000), 
and  eighty  over  £1U00  (Ra.  10,000)* 

In  the  west,  capitalists  are  generally  Gujardt  Vdnia,  Gujar  Kunbis, 
and  Bohoras,  and  in  the  centre  and  east,  Chitod,  M^rvad,  and 
Kathar  Van  is,  Tilola  and  Pajna  Kunbis,  Brdhmans,  and  a few 
Bha.tias.  The  trading  population  is  not  divided  into  distinctly 
marked  classes.  The  same  man  is  often  a merchant,  a moneylender, 
and  a broker.  At  Jalgaon  alone  is  there  trade  enough  to  allow  of 
firms  confining  themselves  to  fixed  branches  of  business.  Here 
there  are  three  bankers  and  twenty  moneylenders,  most  of  them 
Marvad  and  a few  Kdthar  V^nis,  and  nineteen  firms,  two  of  them 
European  the  Mofussil  and  the  New  Ber4r  Companies,  fourteen 
Bhatia,  and  several  others  of  minor  importance,  who  are  entirely 
traders,  with  agents  at  Faizpur,  Uharangaon,  and  other  large  towns 
in  the  surrounding  sub -divisions.  Of  the  twenty  moneylenders 
only  a few  confine  themselves  to  moneylending*  Except  the  two 
European  and  seven  native  firms,  whose  head-quarters  are  at, 
Bombay,  none  of  the  local  traders  have  a capital  of  more  than  £10,000 
(Rs.  1,00,000).  About  twenty  are  known  to  have  from  £1000  to 


> Meet  Qt  thia  chapter  is  compiled  from  materiali  supplied  by  Kr,  J.  Pollen,  O.S* 
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£5000  (Rs.  10,000 -Bs.  50,000),  and  five  from  £5000  to  £10,000 
(Bs.  50,000 -Rs.  1,00,000).  The  agents  of  the  Bombay  firms  deal 
chiefly  in  cotton  and  grain  to  the  extent  of  from  £2,000,000  to 
£3,000,000  (ErS,  2,00,00,000  - Rs.  3, OOjOOjOOO)  a year.  Besides  these 
and  seTeral  minor  trading  firms  which  have  sprung  up  within  the  last 
few  years,  there  are  thirteen  cotton  brokers,  two  Br^Lhmans,  three 
Marv^d  and  eight  Gujarat  Y^nis,  who,  besides  acting  as  brokers, 
carry  on  some  trade  and  lend  money.  Petty  dealers,  to  the  number  of 
from  seventy  to  seventy-five,  mostly  Miirv^d  Y£nis  with  a sprinkling  of 
Brahmans,  Bohor^s,  and  K^thar,  L^dsakka,  and  Gojar4.t  Y^nis,  cany 
on  business,  some  with  their  own  but  most  of  them  with  borrowed 
capital.  They  obtain  supplies  both  from  local  dealers  and  from 
Bombay  merchants.  Except  Jalgaon  there  is  no  large  market  or 
exchange.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  holes  and  comers.  European  firms 
cannot  get  at  the  commodities,  except  by  the  help  of  native  agency, 
for,  as  a rule,  the  Khdndesh  cultivator  thinks  of  no  market  beyond 
his  moneylender^s  verandah  or  the  local  weekly  bazar. 

There  is  no  separate  class  of  insurance  agents.  Cotton  and  cotton 
mills  are  generally  insured  against  loss  by  fire.  But  life  insurance 
is  unknown. 

The  two  most  usual  forms  of  exchange  bills,  hundia^  are  bills  pay- 
able at  sight,  da/rahaniy  and  bills  payable  after  a certain  interval, 
Tyiudatid-  Bills  are  either  personal,  dJianijogj  where  the  grantee  is  the 
person  to  whom  or  to  whose  order  the  payment  is  to  he  made  ; on 
trust,  shdhdjog^  where  payment  is  made  to  a nominee  of  the  grantee 
known  to  the  payer ; or  descriptive,  nishdjogj  where  a description  of 
the  payee  is  embodied  in  the  bill.  It  is  not  usual  to  draw  bills  in 
sets.  A letter  of  advice  to  the  agent  or  banker,  stating  the  amount 
drawn,  the  number  of  the  bill,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
or  in  whose  favour  the  bill  has  been  granted,  is  considered  sufficient. 
When  the  amount  of  the  bin  is  remitted  in  cash  by  another, 
hadliy  bill,  or  otherwise,  it  is  duly  signed  by  the  payee  and  returned 
to  the  grantor  and  filed  as  a voucher,  hhoka.  Unless  the  bill 
is  hindjdhti^  requiring  no  letter  of  advice,  it  is  usual  for  the 
correspondent  of  the  grantor  to  send  a letter  of  advice,  intimating  the 
payment  of  the  money  to  the  payee.  No  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 
The  bill  must,  if  demanded,  be  cashed  on  the  specified  day,  and  in 
case  of  delay  on  the  part  of  the  payer,  monthly  interest,  varying 
according  to  the  position  of  the  drawer,  one -half  per  cent  for  bankers 
and  three-quarters  per  cent  for  other  merchants,  is  charged.  If 
payment  is  asked  before  the  bill  falls  due,  discount  at  a similar  rate 
is  deducted.  If  the  bill  is  dishonoured  and  sent  back  un cashed, 
the  grantor  must  pay  interest  at  double  the  rate  of  current  interest 
from  the  date  when  the  bill  was  bought.  He  must  also  pay  a non- 
acceptance  penalty,  nahrdiy  varying  in  dilBferent  places.  Carriage, 
according  to  the  distance  the  bill  had  travelled,  was  also  formerly 
charged* 

If  the  bill  is  lost  or  stolen,  a duplicate,  pethy  letter  stating  the 


^ Thia  is  generally  not  more  than  nine  days. 
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amount  of  the  bill  and  asking-  for  payment  is  usually  granted.  If  the 
duplicate  letter  is  lost,  a triplicate,  'pavpeth^  mentioning  both  the  hundi 
and  the  peth^  is  issued,  and  if  the  parpeth  also  is  not  forthcoming, 
an  advice,  letter  mentioning  the  hundi^  the  peih^  and  the  pa/rpeth 
is  sent  to  the  same  effect.  The  payer  must  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  bearer  of  the  bill,  and  in  doubtful  cases,  should 
demand  security  before  payment  is  made.  If  he  pays  a wrong  man, 
he  has  to  bear  the  loss  and  pay  a second  time  to  the  Wider  of  the  peth 
OT  parpeth.  The  payee  in  the  case  of  an  advice  letter,  jdh^  passes 
a separate  receipt,  while  the  hundi,  peth,  and  parpeth  are  simply 
endorsed.  After  payment  the  banker  debits  the  drawer  with  the 
amount  paid.  If  a drawer  overdraws  his  account,  and  the  bill  is  lost 
or  dishonoured,  he  alone  is  responsible.  It  is  usual  after  endorsing 
them  to  sell  bills  to  bill  brokers,  daldh,  of  whom  there  is  a large 
number,  and  who  are  paid  a certain  percentage  for  their  services. 
As  treasure  is  seldom  sent,  bills  are  generally  adjusted  by  debts 
and  credits,  and  hadU  hundis  whose  rates  vary  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  transaction.  The  commission,  hokshdi,  is  paid  to 
the  correspondent  disbursing  the  cash  to  the  payee,  by  the  drawer, 
and  the  brokerage,  daldli,  for  the  sale  of  badli  hmidis  is  paid  both  by 
the  drawer  and  by  the  purchaser  of  the  draft.  The  interchange  of 
bills  has  been  greatly  simplified  by  the  introduction  of  a uniform 
coinage.  Formerly  the  different  rupees  and  the  different  rates  of 
exchange  made  the  system  much  more  complicated,  and  was  a 
source  of  no  small  profit  to  local  bankers. 

Imports  are  usually  paid  by  bills  of  exchange,  and  exports  by 
money-  A bill  from  £1000  to  £2500  (Ks- 10,000 -Rs- 25,000)  can  at 
once  be  cashed  by  any  Jalgaon  firm. 

Wliere  there  is  an  agent  muniTn,  the  clerk,  gumdsia,  acts  under 
him.  As  a rule  there  is  no  agent,  and  the  clerk  is  subordinate 
to  his  master  alone,  and  is  treated  by  outsiders  with  much  respect. 
Grenerally  a Brahman  by  caste,  he  keeps  the  accounts,  advances 
money  to  the  cultivator,  and  recovers  it  from  him,  superintends  his 
master^  s establishment,  looks  after  his  lands  and  servants,  and  goes 
abroad  to  buy  and  sell  goods  according  to  his  master^ s orders. 
Exclusive  of  food  and  other  expenses  and  travelling  allowance,  his 
yearly  pay  varies  from  £5  to  £30  (Rs-50-Rs.  300).  Besides  small 
presents  on  wedding  occasions,  he  gets  at  (October- November) 

a turban  or  some  other  article  of  clothing - 

Of  townspeople,  merchants,  traders,  shopkeepers,  brokers,  pleaders, 
and  a few  high  paid  Government  servants,  and  of  country  people 
**  landlords,  heads  of  villages,  moneylenders,  and  a few  rich  cultivators, 
save  money.  Savings  are  mostly  invested  in  ornaments,  in  houses, 
and  in  moneylending. 

A-Sj  except  in  Jalgaon,  there  are  no  large  banking  establishments, 
nearly  all  who  have  capital  engage  in  moneyl ending.  Professional 
moneylenders  are  usually  Marvad,  Gujardt,  and  LMsakka  Yanis, 
and  a few  Erdhmans.  Though  the  distinction  is  not  well  marked, 
some  of  them,  known  as  bankers  or  sardfs,  deal  with  townspeople  and 
well-to-do  husbandmen,  and  others  with  the  poorer  class  of  villagers. 
In  villages,  headmen,  rich  cultivators,  and  shopkeepers  who  some- 
B 411—25 
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times  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  from  professional  bankers^  also 
lend  money  to  poor  cultivators.  Besides  the  regular  moneylender Sj 
there  is  a set  of  low  usurers,  whOj  for  short  periods^  lend  small  sums 
at  heavy  rates  to  the  poorest  borrowers. 

Local  moneylenders  and  traders  are  said  to  grumble  about  their 
present  state,  'Fifty  years  agOj^  they  say,  'we  had  a monopoly; 
we  knew  about  exchange,  and  from  the  uncertain  state  of  the 
currency,  made  large  sums  by  exchange,  and  we  realised  high  profits 
in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  then  the  only  forms  of 
investment.  Much  cloth  was  still  woven,  and  the  cloth  trade  brought 
us  handsome  gains.  Thirty  years  later  (1860-1865),  during  the 
demand  caused  by  the  American  war,  and  when  great  sums  were 
spent  in  making  the  railway,  we  became  rich.  Our  old  debts  were 
recovered ; great  profits  were  gained  in  all  branches  of  business ; 
and  new  loans  were  issued  at  high  rates  of  interest.  Then  the  turn 
came.  Many  of  our  ventures  turned  out  badly,  and  when  we  tried  to 
recover  the  sums  lent  at  mterest,  we  found  that  the  people  had  spent 
almost  all  their  gains,  and  in  the  fall  of  prices  were  not  able  to  pay 
us.  In  taking  them  into  court  and  forcing  them  to  pay,  both  we 
and  our  debtors  lost  heavily/ 

Compared  with  the  American  war  time,  the  profits  of  traders  and 
moneylenders  are  now,  no  doubt,  small.  And  even  compared 
with  thirty  years  earlier  (1830),  it  is  probable  that  the  few 
families  who  had  command  of  the  district  trafldc  and  money- 
lending,  made  more  and  made  it  easier  than  the  present  traders. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  Khandesh  trader  has  during  the  last 
fifty  years  had  ’ to  fight  against  two  sets  of  very  dangerous  rivals, 
Yanis  from  Marv^d  and  Bh^tias  from  Bombay.  The  Marv^d  Vdnis, 
stronger,  more  active,  and  perhaps  even  more  frugal  and  less 
scrupulous  than  the  local  Ydni  and  Brahman,  have  drawn  to  them- 
selves a very  great  share  of  the  district  moneylending ; and  the 
Bombay  Bhatias,  larger- minded,  stronger,  and  harder  working  than 
the  local  traders,  and  unlike  them  masters  of  the  new  system  of 
trade  by  rail  and  wire,  enjoy  the  bulk  of  the  profits  made  from  the 
very  lar^e  e^orta  and  imports  that  unbroken  order  and  improved 
communications  have  developed  during  the  past  fifty  years.  Again, 
one  marked  feature  of  the  present  style  of  business  is  to  bring  the 
exporter  as  nearly  as  possible  into  direct  dealing  with  the  grower, 
and  by  this  means  the  places  and  profits  of  several  sets  of  middle- 
men have  been  swallowed  up.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  easy^ 
going  trader  and  banker,  disinclined  to  leave  his  old  business  ways 
and  not  forced  to  do  so  by  want,  may,  as  his  family  grows  larger, 
find  it  hard  to  get  openings  for  them.  But  taken  as  a whole,  and 
comparing  the  half -tilled,  half -empty,  and  almost  utterly  isolated 
Khandesh.  of  1830,  with  its  present  well  stocked  and  thoroughly 
opened  state,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  its  trade  supports 
a much  larger  body  of  merchants,  and  brings  into  the  district  a 
moch  greater  amount  of  wealth  than  formerly. 

A rich  moneylender,  dealing  with  townspeople  and  well-to-do 
cultivators,  keeps  a journal  roJMrdj  and  a ledger  hhatdvni.  Those 
who  advance  petty  loans  to  the  poorer  class  of  cultivators  keep  only 
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tlie  baitha  khdta,  where  entries  are  mad©  withoot  heing^  posted  in 
the  xonrnal  or  day  bookj  and  all  transactions  are  based  on  written 
bonds*  Rich  moneylenders  sometimes  keep  two  journals,,  a rough 
book  where  ©very  day  they  enter  all  transactions  as  they  occurs  and 
a correct  bookj  where j every  week  or  fortnight^  or  at  the  end  of  the 
month  when  the  accounts  are  balance dj  they  enter  the  different 
transactions  in  detail..  This  correct  book  is  called  meL  Accounts 
are  finally  settled  every  year  in  Divdli  (October  - November) 
holidays*  Where  no  accounts  are  kept,  payments^  as  they  occnrj 
are  endorsed  on  the  bond*  ’ Some  Nasirabad  moneylenders  keep  a 
strange  ledger,  in  which  the  sums  returned  by  the  debtor  are 
shown  by  symbols,  not  by  figures*  These,  called  instalment  or 
Tchisti  accounts,  are  kept  for  transactions,  in  which  payments  at 
certain  intervals  have  been  agreed  on. 

The  Chdndor  rupee,  coined  at  the  Chan  dor  mint  in  N^sik,^  was 
current  at  the  beginning  of  British  ml©,  but  it  has  now  disappeared* 
At  present  the  Imperial  rupee  is  the  standard  coin.  The  only 
exception  is  in  some  of  the  ©astern  parts,  where,  though  the 
transactions  are  in  rupees,  the  accounts  are  kept  in  old  currency 
takkds^  coins  worth  about  half  a rupee*® 

Interest  is  charged  monthly,  and  an  addition  is  mad©  for  any 
intercalary  month  that  may  be  included.  In  small  transactions, 
where  an  article  is  given  in  pawn,  the  yearly  rat©  of  interest  varies 
from  nine  to  twelve  per  cent  for  artisans  with  pretty  good  credit ; 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  for  cultivators  in  middling  circumstances  ; 
and  from  fifteen  to  twenty -four  for  poor  cultivators*  In  petty 
agricultural  advances,  upon  personal  security  or  with  a lien  upon 
certain  crops,  the  rate  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  per  cent 
for  cultivators  in  middling  circumstances,  and  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty -six  per  cent  for  poor  cultivators.  In  large  transactions  with 
a mortgage  on  movable  property,  such  as  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
or  valuable  clothes,  six  to  twelve  per  cent  is  charged  j and  when 
other  articles  are  pledged,  though  such  are  seldom  taken  in  mortgage, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  per  cent.  In  mortgages  of  immovable 
property,  such  as  houses  and  land,  the  rate  varies  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  per  cent.  For  money  invested  in  buying  a landed  estate  a 
clear  profit  of  twelve  per  cent  is  expected.  In  trifling  dealings  the 
yearly  rate  is  generally  about  18|  per  cent  or  i anna  the  rupee  a 
month.  Both  town  and  village  moneylenders  often  advance  grain 
and  money  for  seed  and  to  support  the  cultivator's  family  during 
the  rainy  season.  These  advances  are  repaid  at  harvest  time,  either 
in  money  or  in  kind,  with  the  addition  of  fifty  per  cent  to  the  sum 
advanced.  Another  mode  of  raising  grain  or  money  is  by  jalap ^ that 
is  by  pledging  or  selling  the  sown  or  growing  crop  at  a rat©  far  below 
its  probable  outturn.  These  are  the  rates  of  interest  charged  by 
the  more  respectable  moneylenders.  The  less  scrupulous  usurers, 
by  exactions  of  different  kinds,  sometimes  raise  their  charges  to  from 
75  to  200  per  cent. 

' Tliis  mint  startod.  atioiit  175  yeana  was  cloaed  soon  after  .tlio  Biitiali  conqueet. 

5 Ths  takhvL  varies  from  16  to  24  of  about  half  an  each.  In  changing 

takkds  into  rupees  the  lender  is  always  given  a discount* 
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Chapter  V, 
Capital. 
Moneylenders. 

Some  village  headmen  and  other  respectable  capitalists  act  so 
kindly  towards  the  villagerSj  that  they  gain  a power  over  their  debtors 
which  makes  them  nearly  independent  of  the  civil  courts.  They 
advance  grain  or  money  according  to  the  villagers^  immediate  wants^ 
and  in  return  the  whole  crop  is  at  harvest  time  made  over  to  the 
moneylendeXj  and  from  the  outturn  he  sets  apart  a fair  share  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  debtor^s  family.  Moneylenders  of  this  class 
have  no  wish  to  take  their  holdings  from  the  villagers.  It  is  for 
their  interest  that  the  borrowers  should  be  as  well  off  and  contented 
as  possible.  Such  moneylenders  are  unusual.  Complaints  are  very 
general  in  Khandesh  of  the  greed  and  unfairness  of  Mdrvad  and 
Gujarat  Vd^nia  and  other  foreign  usurers.  Many  of  the  husbandmen^ 
hard  pressed  for  money  and  able  neither  to  read  nor  write^  are  utterly 
in  the  moneyleudGi^s  power.  Less  is  given  them  than  the  sum 
entered  in  the  bond  ^ no  receipts  are  passed  for  the  instalments 
paid)  and  fresh  deeds  are  drawn  up  and  fresh  charges  made^  of 
which  the  debtor  has  no  knowledge.  Then  a suit  is  filed^  aud^  as  a 
rulej  given  against  the  debtor  in  his  absence.  If  he  appears^  his  case 
generally  breaks  down^  as  few  villagers  will  risk  giving  evidence 
against  the  moneylender.  When  the  decree  is  passed^  it  is  not 
executed^  but  held  over  the  debtor’s  head  so  as  to  increase  the  amount 
of  Ms  payments.  If  the  instalments  ceasOj  the  creditor  takes  the 
debtor’s  land  in  mortgage.  He  seldom  sells  him  up  and  still  more 

rarely  has  him  sent  to  prison.  A debtor  has  seldom  dealings  with 
more  than  one  creditor.  When  he  deals  with  more  than  oncj  his 
object  sometimes  isj  by  giving  one  of  them  apreference^  to  get  rid  of 
the  claims  of  the  rest.  To  do  this  he  has  to  make  over  his  property 
to  the  chosen  creditorj  a step  so  full  of  risk  that  it  is  seldom  taken. 
The  Khandesh  creditor  never  writes  off  his  claim  as  a bad  debt. 
Decrees  are  often  kept  alive  for  years.  Por  some  timej  when  he 
knows  he  can  get  nothings  even  by  arresting  or  imprisoning  his 
debtor^  the  creditor  ceases  to  annoy  him.  But  as  soon  as  there  is  the 
chance  of  recovering  anything  from  the  debtor’s  heirs,  proceedings 
are  threatened  or  a compromise  is  agreed  to,  the  creditor  sometimes 
paying  the  debtors  or  their  heirs  a trifling  sum^  and  inducing  them 
to  pass  a new  bond  in  the  name  of  all  the  members  of  the  family. 

Pormerly  much  importance  was  not  attached  to  the  possession  of 
landj  and  people  seldom  thought  of  buying  it,  How  land  sales  are 
common.  They  are  either  transfers  between  private  persons, 
auction  sales  because  the  holder  has  failed  to  pay  the  Government 
rent,  or  sales  by  order  of  the  civil  court.  As  regards  the  sale  value 
of  land  no  trustworthy  information  is  available.  In  private  transfers 
the  nominal  value  is,  for  private  reasons,  very  often  widely  different 
from  the  real  value.  Government  sales  for  failure  to  pay  rent 
are  generally  only  of  the  poorest  lands,  and  through  fear  of  previous 
mortgages  or  other  encumbrance s,  court  sales  usually  fetch  only 
nominal  prices. 

At  Jalgaon  the  price  of  land,  suited  for  building  purposes,  varies 
from  £100  to  £180  (Es.  1000  - Es.  1800}  an  acre.  In  large  crowded 
villages,  the  Government  rate  varies  from  4^.  to  8^.  (Es.  2 -Es.  4)  for 
five  square  feet.  For  public  purposes  land  is  usually  taken  at  twenty 
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times  tlie  assessment,  that  is  from  £1  to  £7  (Es,  15  - Ea,  70)  the 
acre. 

Land  mortgages  are  o£  two  kinds.  In  one  the  creditor  takes 
p os  session  j ps'ys  rent  and  tillage  charges,  reaps  the  crop,  and  after 
dedncting  interest  and  profits,  allows  the  debtor  to  take  the  surplus. 
The  second  and  more  common  form  is  for  the  debtor  to  hold  and 
till  the  landj  to  pay  the  rent,  and  hand  over  the  interest  to  the 
creditor  either  in  money  or  in  grain.  Often  also  debtor  and  creditor 
join  in  tilling  the  land. 

Fifteen  years  ago  (1864-65),  during  the  years  of  high  prices,  the 
cultivator  was,  for  a time,  comparatively  rich  and  unprecedentedly 
prosperous.  Instead  of  paying  o:ff  his  debts,  he  squandered  his  easily 
earned  gains  in  marriages,  caste  dinners,  and  other  extravagances, 
and  as  his  credit  was  very  good  and  money  was  easily  raised,  he 
incurred  fresh  debts.  With  the  fall  in  produce  prices  (1866-1868), 
many  cultivators  again  found  themselves  in  difficulties.  Then  followed 
some  seasons  of  scanty  rainfall  and  short  crops,  and  creditors,  uneasy 
about  their  outstandings,  forced  many  of  their  debtors  into  the  civil 
courts , Within  the  last  ten  years,  among  the  poorer  classes  of 
cultivators,  indebtedness  is  said  to  have  considerably  increased.  At 
present  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
agricultural  population,  including  Bhils  and  others  who  are  mere 
field  labourers,  can  afiord  to  begin  the  yearns  tillage  without  the 
moneylender^  s help. 

The  condition  of  the  Bhil  cultivator  in  the  north-west  of  Kh^desh 
is  special*  There  the  landholders  are  mostly  Gujar  capitalists,  not 
peasant  proprietors,  and  the  Bhils  were  formerly  cM)ntented  to  serve 
them  for  clothes  and  food,  liquor  now  and  then,  and  a small  sum  of 
money  whenever  their  children  were  married.  Of  late  the  demand 
for  Bhil  labour  has  increased,  and  wages  have  greatly  risen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  with  their  employers  has 
been  transferred  from  the  magistrates  to  the  civil  courts,  and  the 
Gujar,  by  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  Bhil,  has  him  again 
at  his  mercy.  The  Gujar  agrees  with  the  Bhil  that  tho  Bhil  is  to 
till  the  Gujar'* 3 land  and  that  they  are  to  share  the  produce*  An 
advance  is  made  to  the  Bhil  to  buy  bullocks,  and  a bond  is  drawn 
up  with  a premium  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  Bhil  grows  the 
crops  and  is  fed  by  the  Ghijar.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Gujar 
takes  the  crop  and  puts  off  the  Bhil  on  the  ground  that  he  has  to 
pay  for  the  hullocks.  Next  year  the  Bhil  again  gets  clothes  and 
food  and  is  told  he  has  still  something  to  pay.  He  asks  for  a 
settlement  of  his  account,  and  as  a preliminary  is  sent  for  a new 
stamped  paper.  With  a few  soft  words,  some  money  to  buy  a robe 
for  his  wife,  and  a little  liquor,  a new  bond  is  made,  the  meaning 
of  which  the  Bhil  does  not  understand,  and  he  goes  back  to  his 
work  hoping  for  better  luck  next  year.  After  struggling  on  for  a 
year  or  two  he  determines  to  leave.  Then  he  finds  that  his  partner, 
or  master,  has  his  acceptance  for  £20  (Rs.  200)  or  more } that  the 
bullock  he  bad  toiled  for  is  not  his,  and  that  he  and  all  he  has  are 
at  his  master^s  mercy*  A decree  is  passed,  and  the  BhiFs  goods  are 
seized  and  sold*  Then  his  master  offers  him  a chance  of  return,  and 
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he  serves  for  some  time  more.  Again  lie  grows  tired  of  his  position 
and  refuses  to  work.  The  master  has  still  some  outstanding  debts/ 
and  the  threat  of  the  civil  court  again  brings  the  Bhil  to  order. 
Thus  things  go  on  from  year  to  year.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
a Bhilj  under  pretence  of  the  transfer  of  his  deht^  to  be  handed 
from  one  creditor  to  another,  A Bhil  with  a decree  against  him 
is  worth  more  than  one  whose  debts  are  smaller.  His  mother^ s 
name  is  entered  in  the  bond,  and  as  a Bhil  will  sirffer  anything 
rather  than  disgrace  his  mother,  the  threat  to  send  her  to  Dhulia 
jail  is  at  any  time  enough  to  make  the  Bhil  do  whatever  his  master 
wishes. 

Very  few  artisans,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  are  free  from  debt. 
Like  other  Khdndesh  moneyed  classes,  artisans  who  have  capital 
act  as  moneylenders,  Except  in  large  towns,  few  of  the  less  thrifty 
craftsmen  can  hold  their  own  with  the  skilled  and  unscrupulous 
moneylenders.  Most  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  who  are  not 

careful  to  keep  a strict  account  of  services  rendered  or  payments 
made,  H an dloom -weavers,  Jcoshtis^  are,  as  a rule,  in  the  hands  of 
moneylenders,  sdvkdrs^  who  advance  money  or  yam^  and  in  return 
get  the  goods  when  ready.  Eew  weavers  have  more  than  £20 
(Bs.  200)  sunk  in  the  trade.  formerly  their  employment  was 
constant,  but  of  late  it  has  become  somewhat  uncertain.  They 
generally  own  a house  worth  from  £5  to  £50  (Rs,  50  « Rs.  500)  ; 
ornaments  and  furniture  worth  from  £1  to  £5  (Rs,  10 -Rs.  50);  and  a 
loom  and  other  tools  worth  from  £1  to  £5  {Rs,  10 -Rs.  50),  Luring 
the  busy  season.  May  to  October,  a good  workman  earns  from  6d. 
to  2^.  {annas  4 -Re.  1)  a day.  For  the  rest  of  the  year  his  daily 
earnings  amount  on  an  average  to  3d,  (2  Some  are  well-to- 

do  ; but  most  are  indebted  to  moneylenders,  and  work  under  their 
orders,  The  bulk  of  the  Khandesh  women  still  prefer  the  local 
hand- woven  robes  and  bodices  to  any  foreign  articles.  Coppersmiths 
are  decidedly  better  o:ff.  They  are  free  from  the  moneylender’s 
control,  and  generally  work  with  their  own  capital.  Blacksmiths 
either  work  for  daily  wages  or  on  contract.  Though  not  altogether 
free  from  the  moneylender,  they  are  seldom  without  work  and  are 
better  ofi  than  weavers,  dyers,  and  cotton -carders.  Goldsmiths 
have  no  need  of  capital.  "Working  in  gold  and  silver  supplied  by 
the  custoTners>  they  charge  for  common  plain  work  from  1 to  Sd, 
(1-2  ann€is)  the  tola  of  silver,  and  from  Sd.  to  6d.  (2-4  annas)  the 
tola  of  gold.  They  are  a thrifty  class  and  are  not  generally  in  debt. 
Carpenters,  paid  either  from  Is.  to  1^.  9cZ.  (8-14  annas)  a day  or  by 
the  piece,  have  no  regular  employment  and  are  little  better  g&  than 
day  labourers.  In  small  villages  they  are  sometimes  paid  in  grain. 

Labourers  are  employed  in  the  fields  between  June  and  January, 
when,  in  quick  succession,  come  the  sovdng  and  reaping  of  the 
early  and  late  crops,  the  picking  and  cleaning  of  cotton,  and  the 
ploughing  of  land  for  the  next  season.  Women  as  well  as  men  are 
employed  in  weeding  and  harvesting  crops  and  in  ginning  cotton. 
In  February  and  March,  labourers  bring  headloads  of  grass  and  fuel 
from  waste  lands  for  sale,  and  from  April  to  June  they  find  work 
in  house-building,  road-making,  and  other  village  jobs.  Except 
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during  the  few  years  before  and  after  the  close  of  the  American 
war  and  the  opening  of  the  railway  through  Kh^ndeahj  unskilled 
workers  were  probably  never  better  off  than  they  now  are-  Fifty 
years  ago  the  wages  of  unskilled  labour  were  e^itremely  low,  and 
at  the  same  time  employment  was  comparatively  uncertainp  Fifteen 
yeao^s  ago,  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for  labour  in  making 
railways  and  from  the  flourishing  state  of  the  cotton  trade,  the  value 
of  labour  rose  even  more  than  the  value  of  produce  and  other  prices. 
Besides  this,  as  most  of  the  labourers,  especially  those  employed  in 
fields,  were  paid  in  kind,  they  shared  with  the  farmers  in  the  general 
profit  from  high  produce  prices.  Since  then,  except  during  the 
special  famine  years,  1868-69,  1871-72,  and  1876-77^,  prices  have 
fallen  almost  below  their  former  level,  but  owing  to  the  continued 
demand  for  labour,  wages  have  not  fallen  in  an  equal  degree-  At 
the  same  time,  their  want  of  thrift,  and  them  fondness  for  spending 
their  money  on  ornaments  and  opium  or  liquor,  combine  to  keep 
labourers  poor,  and  in  many  cases  to  plunge  them  hopelessly  in  debt- 
Moneylenders  seldom,  at  one  time,  advance  day  labourers  more  than 
£-2  10^,  to  £S  (Rs.  25  - Rs.  30),  but  their  liabilities  often  exceed  £10 
(Rs-  100).  In  making  him  advances  the  moneylender  often  requires 
the  labourer  to  pledge  his  labour,  his  house,  Ms  bullocks,  and 
sometimes  even  his  f amily  pots  and  ornaments*  When  the  labourer 
has  no  property,  the  moneylender  usually  demands  a respectable 
surety,  or  forces  the  whole  family  to  sign  the  bond. 

About  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  labouring  population  in  the  east, 
and  about  ten  per  cent  in  the  west,  raise  money  by  mortgaging  their 
labour.  These  men  are  generally  small  landholders,  who,  by  some 
folly  or  mishap,  have  fallen  hopelessly  in  debt.  Men  who  mortgage 
their  labour  are  known  as  yearlies,  sdlddrs^  because  their  term  of 
service  lasts  for  one  or  more  years*  Labour  is  generally  mortgaged, 
either  to  clear  oH  old  debts  or  to  raise  a sum  of  money  to  meet 
marriage  or  other  expenses.  Sometimes  a man  mortgages  his  own 
and  sometimes  his  children's  labour.  The  men  who  take  labour 
in  mortgage  are  generally  rich  landowners,  deshmuJcfiJ^f  patils^  and 
others,  who  employ  the  mortgagers  in  field  work  and  sometimes 
as  messengers  or  duns,  mahcLszilis,  The  labour-mortgage  bond, 
called  a year  deed,  sdlhhat^  is  on  stamped  paper.  Sometimes  the 
mortgager  is  advanced  the  whole,  and  sometimes  only  one -half 
of  the  sum  agreed  on.  The  common  plan  is  that  the  labourer, 
working  solely  for  his  benefit,  is  supplied  with  food  at  the  mortgagee's 
cost.  Under  this  form  of  agreement,  a labourer  takes  from  three 
to  four  years  to  work  off  a debt  of  £10  (Rs.  100).  Occasionally  the 
sdlddr  lives  by  himself  and  is  bound  to  do  only  a certain  amount 
of  work  for  hia  master.  Under  this  agreement,  the  labourer  supports 
iumselfj  and  in  two  years  would  work  off  a debt  of  £10  {Rs.  100). 
A sdlddr^ B services  cannot  be  handed  from  one  master  to  another. 
They  are  willing  workers,  and  generally  do  their  share  of  tho* 
agreement  freely  and  without  punishment.  Sometimes  they  run 
away,  and  formerly,  though  they  now  refuse  to  do  sOj  the  magistrates 
used  to  enforce  the  bond.  Their  services  never  become  hereditary. 
In  the  houses  of  wealthy  headmen  and  landlor ds  is  a class  of 
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bereditary  retainers.  Before  tbe  passing  of  the  Act  (V.  of  1843), 
these  people  were  bondsmen  and  boodswomexi,  the  property  of  their 
master  and  liable  to  be  sold  by  him.  They  now  hold  the  position 
of  hired  servants.  In  practice  their  condition  is  little  changed.- 
They  are  well  treated  by  their  ma^iters,  and  few  of  them  have  made 
use  of  their  opportunities  of  raising  themselves  from  the  position  of 
servants. 

Though  the  bulh  of  the  Khandesh  moneylenders  are  grasping 
and  nn scrupulous  in  thotr  dealings,  and,  being  foreigners,  take 
much  wealth  out  of  the  district,  their  capital  and  their  thrift  and 
skill  in  money  matters  are  of  the  highest  value.  Without  thoir 
genius  for  hoarding  and  the  pitiless  pressure  they  put  on  their 
debtors,  the  bulk  of  the  money  now  yearly  saved  would  never  have 
been  earned,  or  if  earned,  would  have  been  spent  in  feasting  and 
show. 

According  to  returns  prepared  in  1820  under  Captain  Briggs^ 
orders,  from  178B  to  1797,  in  Amalner,  Erandol,  and  Nasirabad,  the 
average  daily  wage  of  a carpenter,  a blacksmith,  a weaver,  and  a 
tailor  was  (4  annas)  ; of  a bricklayer  and  a bearer  5|cZ.  (3^ 
annas)  ; and  of  a labourer  Sd.  (2  annas)*  Bullock  hire  was  6d. 
(4  annas)  a day ; cart  Mr e was  from  Is,  to  2s.  (us,  8 -Re.  1),  according 
as  there  was  one  or  two  pairs  of  bullocks;  and  pony  hire  was  7^(i. 
(5  annas).  Between  1 798  and  1817,  there  was  a considerable  increase 
in  the  earnings  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers.  In  1817  the  daily 
wage  of  a carpenter  was  {6J  annas);  of  a blacksmith  7Jd, 

(5  annas)  ; of  a bricklayer  8 (5^  annas)  ; of  a weaver  6d.  (4  annas) ; 

of  a tailor  7Jd,  (5  annas)  j of  a basketmaker  b\d.  (3^  anmas)  ; of  a 
bearer  (5  annas)  ; and  of  a labourer  (3  annas).  Bullock 

hire  was  9(i.  (6  annas)  a day;  cart  hire  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  3^^* 
(UrS.  1 2 -Re. If) ; and  pony  hire  was  lljd.  annas).  Between  1818 
and  1820  wages  changed  but  little.  Cart  hire  was  from  2s.  to  4s, 
(Re.  1 Rs.  2),  and  pony  hire  was  Is.  (8  annas). 

In  1828,  ten  years  after  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  the  daily 
wage  of  unskilled  labour  was  for  a man  3d.  to  4^d,  (2  -3  annas),  for 
a woman  to3d,  (1^-2  annas) j and  for  cMldren  under  fourteen 

2 id.  (li  annas).  At  the  same  time,  besides  the  daily  present  of  a 
handful  of  ears  of  grain  at  harvest  time,  the  wages  of  field  labour 
were  3d.  (2  annas)  for  a man,  2fd.  (1 J cmnas)  for  a woman,  and 
l|d,  (1  anna)  for  a child.  In  field  work  men  used  also  to  be 
engaged  by  th©  month,  without  food  at  8s.  (Rs.  4),  and  with  food  at 
from  2s.  to  4s*(Re.l-Rs.2).  These  engagements  generally  la,sted  from 
two  to  four  months  and  ended  with  harvest.  Of  skilled  labourers, 
ordinary  bricklayers  and, carpenters  were  paid  Is.  {8  annas) ^ and 
clever  workers  Is.  3d.  (10  annas)  a day.  Of  personal  servants,  the 
monthly  wage  of  a tailor  was  £1  (Rs.  10),  and  of  a groom  16s, 
(Rs.  8),  Pony  and  cart  hire  was  |d.  and  l|d.  a mile  (1  and  2 annas 
a kos).  Payment  used  to  be  made  in  copper  coins  called 
and  sfhivrdis  worth  fd.  and  fd,  {J  and  i anna). 

In  1842,  the  daily  wag©  of  unskilled  labour  was  3d,  (2  annas)* 
Far  from  large  towns  field  workers  were  usually  paid  in  grain,  with, 
perhaps  at  Divdl%  the  present  of  a turban  and  a pair  of  shoes. 
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The  value  of  the  grain  was  about  IJcJ.  (1  anna)  a day.  This  rate 
of  wage  lasted  till  about  1850j  when  the  making  of  railways  and 
other  public  works  began  to  affect  the  labour  market.  From  that 
time  labour  hasj  except  in  1877-78,  steadily  risen  in  value.  In 
the  daily  wage  of  unskilled  labour  was  for  man  from  6d*  to 
(4-7  annas)  j for  women  from  to  6d.  (3-^4  annas)^  and  for  children 

from  to  3d.  {li-2  At  the  same  timej  among  skilled 

labourers  the  daily  wage  was,  for  stone  masons  and  bricklayer  a 
from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  (8-12  annas) ^ for  carpenters  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d- 
{annas  12-E.e.  IJ),  and  for  tailors  from  I5.  to  Is.  3d.  (8-10  annas)  . 
Cart  hire  Was  Is.  6d.  (12  a day,  or  2^d.  {1|  annas)  a mile  in 

the  fair  months,  and  3d.  (2  annas)  in  the  rains.  Pony  bare  was  fd- 
(i  anna)  a mile. 

Between  1870  and  1880,  the  daily  wage  of  unskilled  labour  has 
remained  pretty  constant  at  6d.  (4  annas)  for  a man,  3Jd.  (2^  annas) 
for  a woman,  and  from  1 |d.  to  3d.  (1-2  armas)  for  a child.  During 
the  ISTG--??  famine,  so  great  was  the  supply  of  labour  seeking 
employment,  that  in  spite  of  the  rise  in  prodnc©  prices,  the  wages  of 
unskilled  labour  fell  to  2id.  (1 J anna)  for  men  and  1 ^d.  (1  anna)  for 
women  i 

A special  class  of  unskilled  carriers,  or  ha/mdlSi  work  in  gangs  of 
six  to  thirty,  and,  except  that  the  headman  has  an  extra  quarter, 
divide  their  daily  earnings  in  equal  shares.  They  are  paid  IJd, 
(1  anna)  for  unloading  from  660  to  704  pounds  of  grain,  and  |d. 
(4  anna)  for  carrying  a bale  of  unpacked  cotton  foom  the  ware- 
houses to  the  cotton  presses.  In  the  busy  season,  from  February  to 
May,  their  average  daily  earnings  amount  to  about  6d.  (4  annas). 

Town  workers  and  craftsmen  are  paid  in  coin,  and  field  workers 
partly  in  grain  and  partly  in  coin.  The  custom  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  district  and  with  different  crops.  In  Edver,  payment 
at  harvest  time  is  usually  a percentage  on  the  amo’unt  of  the  crop 
cut}  while  in  S4vda,  except  in  the  case  of  the  millet  crop,  this  form 
of  payment  is  almost  unknown.  Day  labourers  are,  as  a rule,  paid 
at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days  when  their  wages  generally  amount 
to  about  2s.  (Be.  1)<  Town  labourers  go  to  work  at  daybreak,  come 
home  at  noon  for  dinner,  and  after  resting  for  two  hours,  work 
till  sunset.  Field  workers,  beginning  at  daybreakj  and  taking  their 
millet  bread,  onions  and  pickle  or  chutney  with  themj  eat  them  at  noon, 
and,  after  resting  for  about  two  hours  work  on  till  dark.  Cotton- 
picking  is  paid  for  at  Id.  for  nine  pounds  (about  1 pie  a pound).  A 
good  worker  will  earn  from  l|d.  to  Sd.  (1  -2  annas)  a day.  The  people 
einployed  in  this  work  are  chiefly  women.  During  most  of  the  rains 
and  far  into  the  cold  weather  (June -February),  field  workers  find 
employment  in  helping  husbandmen  to  weed,  watch,  reap,  and  harvest 
their  crops.  From  February  to  March  they  are  usually  employed  in 
bringing  headloads  of  grass  for  sale.  During  the  rest  of  the  year,  they 
help  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  and  repair  roads,  dig  ponds,  gin 
cotton,  and  car^y  loads.  House  servants,  whether  in  towns  or 
villages,  are  paid  from  Bs.  to  1 2^.  (Re.  4 - Rs.  6)  a month.  Wages,  when 
work  is  unbroken,  are  paid  every  week  on  market  days,  otherwise 
they  are  paid  daily.  In  a labourer's  household  the  wife  generally 
b41L— 26 
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earns  enoug^h  to  provide  the  family  with  salt,  oil,  chillies,  and  spices, 
perhaps  about  one-sixth  of  the  family  funds.  Children  earn  enough 
to  keep  themselYos  in  clothes,  and  may  be  said  to  contribute  nearly 
one -twelfth  of  the  family  funds. 

The  returns  of  produce  prices  stretch  over  an  unusually  long  series 
of  yeaxs.  They  belong  to  two  main  sets,  one  for  the  thirty-three 
years  ending  1820,  prepai'ed  for  the  AmalnerjErandoh  and  Nandurb^r 
sub-divisions  in  1820  under  Captain  Briggs^  orders,  and  the  other 
for  the  forty-six  years  ending  1878,  compiled  by  the  Dhulia 
m^mlatddr  from  records  and  grain- dealers^  accounts.  Between  the 
two  sets  of  returns  there  is  a break  of  three  years  (1821  to  1828). 

The  first  set  of  thirty-three  years  includes  three  periods,  one  of 
ten  y ears  1788  to  1797,  one  of  twenty  years  1798  to  1817,  and  one 
of  three  years  1818  to  1820.  The  first  period,  from  1788  to  1797, 
was  a time  of  very  cheap  grain,  with  the  rupee  price  of  Indian 
millet,  jvdri^  ranging  from  210  pounds  in  Erandol  to  280  pounds  in 
Amalner,  and  averaging  245  pounds.  The  second  period,  from 
1798  to  1817,  was,  apart  from  the  great  1802-3  famine  when 
millet  rose  to  about  four  pounds  the  rupee,  a time  of  dearer  grain, 
with  millet  prices  ranging  from  129  pounds  in  Amalner  to  140  in 
Nan  durbar,  and  averaging  135  pounds.  In  the  three  years  ending 
1820,  produce  prices  rose  most  markedly,  Indian  millet,  jva/ri^ 
varying  from  sixty- three  pounds  in  Amalner  to  ninety -four  pounds 
in  Erandol  and  averaging  seven ty-aix  pounds.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  chief  avadabl©  details  : 
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The  years  1821,  1822,  and  1S23,  for  which  no  returns  are  available, 
are  spoken  of  as  a period  of  rapid  spread  of  tillage  and  lower  prices 
than  had  been  known  for  thirty  years.^  Then  followed  one  or  two 
seasons  (1824  - 1826)  of  scarcity  nearly  amounting  to  famine,  with 
Indian  millet  ruling  at  from  seventy-four  to  seventy-nine  pounds, 
or  about  as  high  as  in  181  7.  The  fifty-three  years  since  1826  may 
be  divided  into  five  periods.  Six  years  of  cheap  grain  (1827  -1832) 
with  Indian  millet  ranging  from  ninety  to  144  pounds  and  averaging 
about  117;  four  years  of  scarcity  (1833-1836)  with  Indian  millet 
varying  from  sixty-two  to  seventy -three  pounds  and  averaging 
sixty-six ; eighteen  years  (1837-1854),  excluding  the  scarcity  years 


* Further  det^ila  tire  given  below,  p.  282. 
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of  1838-39  aEwi  1845-46^  of  low  prices  with  Indian  millet  ranging* 
from  eighty  to  168  and  averaging  about  116  pounds  j and  thirteen 
years  (1855-1867)  of  high  prices,  partly  owing  to  several  seasons  of 
short  crops  and  partly  to  the  American  war  and  the  introduction  of 
railways  and  public  works,  with  prices  varying  from  thirty-two  to 
eighty- four  and  averaging  fifty-four  pounds.  In  the  twelve  years  that 
have  since  passed  (1863-1879),  Indian  millet  prices  have  varied  from 
seventy  to  24^  and  averaged  about  forty-six  pounds.  The  tendency 
in  these  years  has  been  to  a fall  in  prices.  But  this  tendency  has 
been  more  than  met  by  four  bad  harvests  followed  by  almost  famine 
prices,  in  1868,  1871,  1876,  and  1877.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  available  details  of  the  prices  of  the  chief  cereals  and 
pulses,  and  of  cotton,  between  1824  and  1879  r 
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Captain  Briggs^  returns  for  the  first  set  of  thirty -three  years 
(1788-1820)  include  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  prices  of 
fowls,  chickens,  and  eggs,  From  these  returns  it  would  seem  that 
on  an  average  during  the  first  of  his  three  periods  (1788-179 7} , 
fowls  sold  at  (2  awnas^  a piece,  chickens  at  (If  and 

eggs  at  about  seven  for  a penny  (8  jpies).  In  the  second  period 
(1798-1817)  the  average  price  of  fowls  rose  to  about  (3^  annas). 
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of  cMckenB  to  about  3 (2^  annas)^  and  of  eggs  to  five  for  a penny 

(8  The  cnrreut  (1880)  prices  of  these  three  articles  in  the 

three  sub-divisions j Amalner^  Erandol^  and  Nandurbdrj  to  which  the 
old  returns  refer,  are  for  a fowl  from  3d,  to  Is,  (2-8  for  a 

chicken  from  l^d^to  (1-3  a7inaB)y  and  for  eggs  about  three  for 
a penny  (8  pies}, 

Metals^  cotton,  clarified  butter,  oil,  fuel,  and  apices  are  sold  by 
weight.  In  the  case  of  gold  the  following  weights  are  used  : 2|- 
W7ijds^  one  vdl  j four  vdls,  one  mdsa;  and  twelve  rridsdSj  on©  tola, 
Barley  grains,  j<mSj  formerly  in  use  as  weights,  are  now  seldoih 
seen.  The  tola  is  a Kttle  more  in  weight  than  the  British*  rupee 
which  weighs  only  eleven  mdsds  and  5^  gunjas.  The  g^^jj  red  and 
about  the  size  of  a small  pea,  is  the  seed  of  the  Abriis  precatoriua, 
and  the  vdl^  a little  larger,  is  the  seed  of  the  chilhdri  tree.  Tolas 
and  mdsdst  square  or  octagonal  in  shape,  are  mad©  of  brass  and 
sometimes  of  China  porcelain  and  delf.  For  weighing  silver  the 
British  rupee  is  always  used.  As  the  rupee  is  not  always  of  uniform 
weight,  in  wholesale  purchases  discount  at  the  rate  of  eight  per 
cent  is  allowed.  The  cheaper  metals,  copper,  brass,  iron,  zinc,  and 
lead,  and  claxafied  butter  and  oil  are  sold  according  to  the  following 
table  : three  paisas^  half  anna  pieces,  one  ; four  on© 

pdvsher  j two  pdvskers^  one  achher,  equal  to  a pound  ^ two  aclthers 
or  pounds,  one  sker  ; five  shers^  one  pdsri  ; two  pdsris^  one  dhadi  ; 
four  dhadiSf  on©  Tnan  or  maund  ; three  mans^  ouBpalla  ; twenty  mans^ 
on©  hkandi  equal  to  five ^ sevenths  of  a ton.  The  table ‘ observed 
in  the  case  of  cotton  is  r eighty  tolas  or  2-g^  pounds,  one  sher  ; forty 
shers^  one  man  ; three  mana,  one  palla  i ten  manSj,  or  822|^  pounds, 
one  hhandi.  The  Bombay  hhandi  of  784  pounds  is  also  often  used. 
These  weights  are  made  of  iron  and  stamped.  Grain  is  measured 
by  brass  and  copper  oylinders  according  to  the  following  table  : four 
chhatdhs^  one  pdvsher  j two  pdvsher s,  one  achher  j two  achhers,  one 
sher  ; two  shers,  one  adholi  ; two  adholis^  one  pdyli  / ionvpdyUs^  one 
dola  s twelve  dolds^  one  map.  The  map  varies  from  660  to  704 
pounds,  according  to  the  different  sorts  of  grain. 

Brass  and  copper  pots,  serving  as  quarter,  half,  and  whole  eighty- 
rupee  shers^  are  used  for  measuring  milk  and  small  quantities  of  oil, 

Fuel,  when  wanted  in  large  quantities  for  spinning  and  weaving 
mills  and  other  large  manufactoi*ies,  is  brought  by  rail  and  calculated 
in  tons  ; when  bought  for  daily  use,  the  size  of  the  headloads  or 
cartloads  determines  the  price.  Grass  is  sold  by  the  hundred  bundles 
and  sometimes  by  the  headload. 

In  the  ease  of  cloth  either  the  foot  or  the  yard  measure  is  used, 
Ready  made  waistcloths,  dhotarSj  are  sold  in  pairs,  and  women^s 
robes,  lugdds^  and  pieces  of  Savda  coarse  cloth,  known  as  Jots,  are 
sold  singly.  In  measuring  these  cloths  as  well  as  in  measuring 
carpets,  jdjamSj,  and  coarse  floor  cloths,  res,  both  the  length  and  th© 
breadth  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Bricks  are  sold  by  the  thousand  ; raftera  and  beams  of  teak  and 
other  forest  timber  by  th©  score  or  hundred  | and  large  posts  and 
pillars  singly.  Their  size  and  appearance  regulate  the  price,  In 
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large  purchases  timber  is  valued  by  its  cubic  contents.  The  mean 
breadth  and  thickness  are  found  by  measuring  the  breadth  and 
thickness  of  the  log  at  the  two  ends  and  in  the  middle^  and  dividing 
the  whole  by  three. 

Heaps  of  gravel,  muruTn^  and  road  metal,  khadi,  are  measured  by 
their  cubic  contents,  the  usual  unit  of  measurement  being  a hards  of 
100  cubic  feet. 

Before  the  revenue  survey,  and  still  in  some  unsurveycd  Satpuda 
villages,  the  district  land  measure  was  ; twenty  hdthis,  one  pdnd  ; and 
twenty  pdnds^  one  higha.  The  survey  measurements  are  a ^ chain  of 
thirty  feet,  one  anna;  sixteen  annas  one  guniha^  and  forty  ' gunthds^ 
one  acre-  Thirty  gunthds  are  equal  to  one  higha^  or  highds  are 
equal  to  an  acre  of  4840  square  yarda.^  Parian  meaning  four  big  has 
according  to  the  old,  and  two  highds  according  to  the  modem 
calculation,  is  a word  often  used  by  Kunbis  speaking  among 
themselves-  Twenty  pa/rtdns  make  on©  cmt. 


Chapter  V. 
Capital. 

Weights  atkd 


^ The  a measure,  based,  it  is  said,  on  the  length  of  the  band  of  Peshwa  MSdhav- 
rdv  II.  {1774- 1796),  varies  in  different  places.  The  kdtki^  five  handa  long  by  one  hand 
broad,  said  to  have  been  carved  in  stone  in  the  Sbanv^r  Vdda  at  Poona  was  at  first 
the  accepted  measure.  After  a time  the  len^h  of  the  Peshwa*3  band  became 
exaggerated,  and  the  hand  was  taken  to  mean  the  length  of  a man^s  arm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger,  with  an  additional  span.  Hence  arose  some  of 
tbe  variations  m the  size  of  the  higha.  Id  some  places  it  was  equal  to  ^ of  an  acre,  ot 
lOO  bighds  were  e(]|^ual  to  35  T acres.  Mr..  J.  PoUen,  0-Bf 
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TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES*. 


Chapter  VI. 
Trade. 

Routes. 

Early  Hindu, 
100  B.a-1300  A.D, 


MusalmdnSf 

ISOO-1760, 


SECTION  I.— communications. 

The  early  rock- cut  remains  at  Ajantaj  at  P&tna  near  Ck^iagaonj 
at  Ob^ndor,  and  at  Ndaikj  make  it  probable  tbat^  as  far  back  as  tbe 
second  and  first  centuries  before  Cfiristj  trade  routes  between  north 
and  south  India  passed  close  to  those  places.  In  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  the  author  of  the  Periplus  (247)  mentions  that  trade 
crossed  IQidndesh  from  Broach  to  Paithan  on  the  Godavari,  and  to 
Tagar  ten  days  further  east.®  The  remains  at  Bh^mer  near  Nizampur 
make  it  probable  that  this  trad©  passed  from  Broach  through  Surat, 
up  the  south  bank  of  the  T4pti  by  Visarvddi,  and  through  the 
Kundadb^ri  pass  near  Nizampur,  and  the  Kasarbari  pass  in  the 
S Atm  ala  hills,  to  Paithan.  The  position  of  Tagar  is  not  known.  If 
the  statement  that  it  lay  ten  days  to  the  east  of  Paithan  is  correct,  the 
-trade  probably  passed  eastwards  through  KhAndeah,  leaving  th© 
district  either  near  PAtan  or  near  Ajanta,  Th©  road  though  very 
difficult,  was  passable  for  wagons.  There  were  also  from  very  early 
times  more  direct  routes  to  th©  sea  coast  by  NAsik  through  the  Sir, 
Thai,  and  Pipri  Bhor  passes  to  the  ancient  sea  ports  of  SupAra, 
Bhiwndi,  BCalyAn,  and  ChauL® 

The  rich  cave  and  temple  remains  at  Ajanta,  PAtna,  and  ChAndor 
seem  to  show  that  till  the  MusalmAn  conquest  (1300),  th©  passes  in 
the  S atm  ala  hills  continued  th©  highways  of  an  important  traffic* 
Under  th©  early  MusalmAns  the  route  by  the  Barvan  or  Sukaldevi 
p^a  from  Malwa  to  Khandesh  rose  to  importance.  In  1306  Malik 
KAfur,  at  the  south  entrance  of  this  pass,  established  the  city  of 
SultAnpur,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  fourteenth  century,  this  ront© 
by  SultAnpur,  NandurbAir,  VisarvAdi,  and  Songir,  would  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  regular  lines  of  communication  with  upper 
India  and  GujarAt.^  Probably  there  was  also  during  th©  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  time  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  the 
MusalmAn  dynasty  of  Ahmedabad,  a line  of  traffic  to  north  GidarAt 
and  the  coast  along  the  north  bank  of  the  TApti,  and  from  MAlwa 
throughKukarmunda  over  the  BuvAka  or  ChAndseli  passes  to  Rajpipla.^ 
Two  other  lines  must  have  been  of  special  importance  when  Asirgad 
was  the  capital  of  Khandesh.®  Of  these  one  runs  north  and  south. 


' Most  of  this  chapter  ie  compiled  from  materiale  supplied  by  Mr,  J,  Pollen,  C.S. 

® McOrindie’s  PeripluB,  125-126. 

® Some  noticBB  of  the  early  history  of  Nd^ik  are  myen  below,  p.  238-240. 

* Lee*0  Ibn  Eatuta  (1341).  ® Captain  Clunea*  Itmeraiy,  89. 

® Details  of  Asirgad  are  given  below  under  * Places  of  Interest.  ’ Besides  ate  legendary 
importance,  Asirgad  was  the  chief  |>lace  in  Hh^ndesh  before  the  Musalm^n  conquest, 
and  afterwards  under  the  FAruka  kings  before  Eurh^npur  was  eatabliBhed  (1400), 
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from  north  and  central  India  through  the  Simrol  pass  by  Asirgad 

to  Ajanta  and  the  south  j the  other  runs  west  to  the  coasfcj  the  route 
known  as  the  Asirgad  road,  through  Burh^npur,  Savda,  Jalgaon, 
P^ldhij  and  Borkhandj  to  N^sik  and  the  Thai  pass. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
centurieSj  when  Burh^npur  was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and 
Surat  was  the  chief  port  of  western  India,  the  hulk  of  the  great 
traffic  between  the  inland  countries  and  the  coast  passed  through 
Khandesh,  The  European  travellers  of  the  seventeenth  centmy 
describe  the  main  route  as  passing  from  Surat  east  through 
Navapur,  Nandurb^,  Dondaicha,  Sindkhoda,  Thalner,  Chopda, 
S^ngvi,  and  Nh^vi,  to  Burh^npnr.^  A second  very  important 
route  laj- from  Surat  to  Nav4pur,  and  then  struck  south  through 
Pimpalner,  Nimpur,  and  the  P4tan  pass,  to  Grolkonda.® 

During  the  early  years  of  this  century,  Mardtha  misrule  almost 
destroyed  the  trade  of  Khandesh,  At  the  beginning  of  British  rule 
there  were  no  made  roads,  ^ The  tracks  were  ill -appointed  and 
deficient  in  everything  but  discomfort  and  danger4  Pew  and  far 
between  were  the  miserable  hamlets,  and  the  mountain  passes  were 
as  rugged  and  impracticable  as  their  fierce  possessors,^  ^ In  1826 
the  chief  routes  were  from  Dhulia  as  a centre,  155  miles  north  by 
Songir  and  Thalner,  through  the  Sindva  pass  to  Mandleshvar  and 
Mhow ; north-east  by  Amain er,  Ghopda,  and  the  Dhaulibdri  pass, 
seventy -three  miles  to  Dhulkot ; east  by  Parol  a,  Erandol,  and  S4vda, 
103  miles  to  Bnrh^npur;  south-east  by  Bhadgaon  and  Pachora, 
eighty-four  miles  to  Ajanta } south  by  Mehunbdra  and  the  Gavtala 
pass  to  Aurangabad;  south-west  by  IMalegaon,  Ch^ndor,  N^sik,  and 
the  Thai  pass,  1 79  miles  to  Bhiwndi,  a rout©  passable  for  every  sort 
of  laden  cattle  ; and  west  by  Pimpalner  and  Hav^pur  to  Surat.  Por 
many  years  the  only  one  of  these  tracks  on  which  money  and 
labour  were  spent  was  the  great  Bombay  and  Agra  trunk  road  by 
the  Tbal  pass,  N4sik,  M^legaon,  Dhulia,  Songir,  Nard^na,  Dabh^i, 
Dahivad,  and  the  Palasner  or  Sindva  pass.  The  road  enters 
Khdndesh  near  the  Dhulia  village  of  Jhodga,  and"  running  north 
passes  through  Virdel  crossing  the  Tdpti  at  Sdvalda  where  there 
is  a ferry.  It  then  runs  due  north  through  Shirpur  until  it  reaches 
the  Khandesh  boundary  in  the  centre  of  the  S^tpudas  near  the  fort 
of  Borghar,  The  T4pti  is  the  only  unbridged  river,  and  except 
between  the  T4pti  and  the  Palasner  or  Sindva  pass  where  it  is  gravelled, 
the  road  is  metalled  throughout.  In  1853-54,  some  progress 
was  made  in  improving  the  cross  roads  of  the  district.  About  one 
hundred  miles  of  fair  weather  roads  were  made  at  a cost  of  £988 
(Bs,  9880) But  until  1863  the  main  Agra  highway  used  most  of  the 
funds  set  apart  for  road-making  in  Kh^desh,  Since  the  levy  of  a 
special  cess  for  local  works,  road-bnilding  has  made  rapid  progress. 
At  Songir,  on  the  Agra  road  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Dhulia,  a 
much  used  line,  made  partly  from  Imperial  and  partly  from  local 
funds,  passes  north-west  through  Danguma,  'Chimtana,  Methi,  and 


^ Sir  T,  Hoe  (1615)  iu  Kerr’s  Voyages,  IX*  266  j Tavernier  (1660)  in  Harris’  Voyages, 
II-  S52,  = Tavernier  in  Harris*  Voyages,  II,  359, 

3 Graham’s  Bhil  Tribes,  1,  ^ Boia^  Hev,  Eec.  XXVI,  of  1868,  part  X,  3012- 13- 


Chapter  VI. 
Trade. 
Houtes. 

JifttsalwidnSf 

- 176a, 


T/ie  Britishf 
X81S^  1880. 
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Yikraiij  twenty-four  miles,  to  Dondaioha.  East  from  Dhulia,  for 
forty-six  miles  throug-h  P^rola  and  Erandol,  runs  a gray  ell  ed  and 
unbridged  local  fund  road  to  Mhasd^ad  railway  station.  From  this 
line  a gravelled  and  unbridged  branch,  runs  twenty^two  miles  south 
to  Kajgaon  railway  station,  and  a second  branch  passes  six  miles 
north-west  from  Erandol  to  Dharangaon.  South  from  Dhulia  a 
road,  gravelled,  drained,  and  bridged  except  over  the  Girna,  runs 
thirty-four  miles  to  Ch^lisgaon  station,  and  from  Chalisgaon  is 
continued  seven  miles  south,  throogh  the  Outr4m  or  H^njangaon 
pass,  to  the  border  of  the  Kizdm^s  territory.  From  Dhulia,  west 
towards  Pimpalner,  a road  has  been  finished  thirty- two  miles  to  Sakri. 
From  Sdrkri  a line  is  ^cleared,  and  the  part  over  the  Kundaibari  pass 
bridged  and  metalled,  thirty-eight  miles  north-west  to  Navapur  on 
the  way  to  Surat.  In  the  east  two  lines  centre  at  J algaon^  one 
fourteen  miles  from  Neri  in  the  south,  gravelled  and  bridged,  the 
other  from  Dharangaon  twenty  miles  to  the  west,  of  which  the  first 
three  miles  to  the  Girna  have  alone  been  finished.  In  the  south 
from  Pechora  station  a gravelled  and  drained  road  runs  eight  miles 
west  to  Bhadgaon.  Since  the  opening  of  the  railway  (1865),  the 
old  Asirgad  road,  running  east  from  Jbodga  on  the  Bombay- Agra 
road  to  Burhdnpur,  has  been  deserted  and  left  to  fall  into  decay. 
Besides  these  and  the  short  gravelled  roads  that  run  between  the 
towns  and  stations  of  Maheji,  Sdvda,  and  Raver  on  the  Jabalpur, 
and  Yarangaon  and  Bodvad  on  the  Ndgpur  line,  are  many  much 
used  fair  weather  cart  tracks,' 

Of  ninety-four  passes  through  the  hilly  country  to  the  west, 
north  and  south  of  Khdndesh,  fifteen  are  in  the  Bahy^dris,  fifty - 
four  in  the  S^tpud^s,  and  twenty -five  in  the  Sdrtmalas.  Of  the 
fifteen  Sahy^dri  passes,  seven  are  in  the  rang©  separating  the 
Pimpalner  sub-division  from  the  Dd^ngs  and  the  Nasik  district,  and 
nine  are  in  the  spurs  that  intersect  the  Pimpalner  sub-division.  Those 
leading  into  the  Ddngs  are  EoRJHARBiLBi,  near  RAypur,  passable  for 
half-laden  cattle,  and  Chanmalbaki,  near  Umbarp^ta,  barely 
passable  for  carts.  Those  leading  into  the  Nasik  district  are,  the 
SelbAeighAt,  on  the  main  line  between  Burat  and  Nd,sik,  bridged 
and  in  good  order  j PisomBAxiGHAT,  passable  for  carts  but  with 
little  traffic;  HebalvadighAt,  a track  for  foot  passengers;  Moebaea, 
on  the  old  road  from  Surat  to  Malegaon,  a fiiir  pass  ; and  RAhudvAdi, 
passable'  for  carts  but  in  very  bad  order.  Those  in  Pimp^ner 
are  GhodighAt  near  Chanpalla  and  one  between  Seri  and  Amli, 
passable  for  foot  passengers  and  unladen  animals  ; KuNDAiBARmnAT, 
about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Niz^mpur,  on  the  main  road  between 
Dhulia  and  Surat,  described  in  1820  as  full  of  forest  hut  passable 
to  carriages,^  now  bridged  and  metalled  and  with  considerable 
traffic;  CHULi:HiLcHi.BAEi  and  TjuAKEPAnA  on  the  road  between 
NandurbAr  and  Niz^mpur,  with  fair  trafiSc;  Mug  or  TamboeAbAri,  on 
the  road  between  Br^manvel  and  Dahivel,  barely  passable  for  caHs  ; 
GhatbAei  on  the  road  between  Ashtana  and  Nkdmpnr,  through 


' Contributed  by  Major  A,  T.  Mander,  R,E.,  Executive  Engineer  Khdindesh, 
=»  Captain  Clunee*  Itinerary,  87,  88. 
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Khorna,  in  good  order  and  with  considcrahle  traffic  j YESABBiKi, 
on  the  ro^  from  Sakri  to  Niasdmpurj  with  little  traffic ; and 
KalambhirbAiii,  on  the  road  between  Sevali  and  Niz^tmpur^ 
through  Bhamer,  in  good  repair  and  with  considerable  traffic. 

The  Satpuda  passes^  beginning  from  the  west,  are  AjUiIbAri, 
leading  fromAmli  towards  Dhadgaon  and  the  K4thi  state^  passable  for 
laden  bullockSj  elephants^  and  camels  j BAyabbAki  and  SinobuebAei, 
from  Savargaon  and  Singp nr  below  the  bdlls  to  the  ICdthi  state,  passable 
for  unladen  animals  only ; VAlhesibAei,  DhbkAtibAex,  AmonieAei, 
and  AsambAg-hAt,  all  leading  to  Dhadgaon  in  the  north  and  Taloda 
in  the  south,  passable  only  for  unladen  animals  and  foot  passengers 
carrying  headloads;  CHANDSEuaHA'Xj  about  thirteen  miles  north- 
west of  Taloda,  also  on  the  road  to  Dhadgaon  and  thence  to  the 
Narbada,  in  1826  choked  with  forest,  now  passable  for  moderately 
laden  donkeys  and  bullocks,  and  'wdth  some  traffic ; BbvAka  or  Dodha- 
buvAohAt,  Namtea,  and  KaedibAei,  on  the  road  from  Dhadgaon  to 
Surat,  barely  passable  by  foot  passengers  carrying  headloads  ; Nave- 
gAyghAt,  on  the  road  from  Akrani  to  Sh^h^ida,  passable  for  lightly 
laden  camels  and  elephants ; and  TueanmAlohAt,  on  the  road  from 
Turanitt^l  to  Shahada,  passable  for  foot  passengers  with  headloads 
and  lightly  laden  bullocks  and  donkeys.  In  Shirpur  the  only  passes 
are  VadAli,  a cart  road  from  Lasur  to  Vad^li  ; and  MAlApur,  a cai-t 
road  from  Ganpur  to  Mdlapur ; BaryAn  or  Sukaldeyi,  north  of 
Sult^npur,  in  the  Barvdni  state,  the  usual  road  from  Indor  to  Surat, 
passable  but  hard  for  cattle ; Palasnee  or  Bindya,  on  the  Bombay- 
Agra  road,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Barvfo  or  Sokaldevi,  with  three 
lines,  two  of  them  passable  for  carts In  Chopda,  besides  sus;  footpaths 
used  more  or  less  by  the  people  in  the  plains  and  the  Bhiis  of  Addvad 
and  other  places  in  bringing  down  head  or  bullock  loads  of  gt'ass, 
fuel,  and  Immboos,  there  are  the  following  passes  used  by  carts  ; 
KAkhtAghAt,  leading  from  Vardi  to  Gandy  a Devara  and  to  Bormali, 
passable  for  carts,  with  traffic  in  wood  and  bamboos ; Chacheapatt, 
between  Kurund  and  Kargund,  passable  for  laden  cattle;  DhaultbArj, 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  Chopda,  between  MaMpur  and  Chirmira 
and  leading  also  to  Kharjon  in  His  Highness  Holkar^s  territory, 
passable  for  laden  bullocks  and  carts,  with  a Yanjdri  traffic  in 
wood  and  bamboos  ; Sieya  Bab  da,  on  the  road  from  Yarad  to 
Yaijapur,  formerly  passable  for  cattle,  lately  taken  up  as  a famine 
work  and  made  into  a cart  road  ; Yaijapor,  a cart  road  from 
Adgaon  to  Yaijapur,  with  no  special  traffic;  and  Umarthi,  a cart 
road  from  M^malda  to  U marthi  and  on  into  His  Highness  Holkar's 
territory.  In  SdiYda,  besides  twenty  mountain  footpaths, 
YadheibAri,  MAettlbAri,  SAyrhedAbArj,  NAtgIybaei,  AdqAybIei, 
ItyebArIj  VtsAyIbAei,  SatibAei,  DhatliqArbAei,  PAl,  MArulbAei, 
TTmefa,  H^ngonebAei,  MohAdi,  LonAe,  AmbAfAhi,  DhimghAti,  PAlow, 
GudgighAti,  and  Yieode,  used  generally  by  Bhiis  in  bringing  head 
or  bnllock  loads  of  wood  and  bamboos,  the  following  are  the  chief 
passes : HindalbAri,  from  Pal,  with  a considerable  traffic  in  wood 
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^ In  1$2G  this  was  the  highroad  to  Mhow,  but  so  unhealthy  that  between  August 
and  Decenaher  B^uropeana  preferred  any  other  route.  Captain  Clvinea*  Itinerary,  49. 
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brought  by  Vanjdris  from  His  Highness  Holkar's  territory ; 
BhilAinbArIj  from  Abb  odds  to  Pab  a cart  road  with  no  traffic  ; 
Manqeul,  a cart  road  from  Mangrnl  tc  Boris  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
with  no  special  tmffic ; PAl,  a cart  road  from  Bdver  to  Pal  with  traffic 
in  fuel  and  bamboos,  and  from  Sdvda  to  Pdl  with  no  special  traffic, 
and  GawgapuBj  a cart  road  from  Pddala  to  Nemdd* 

The  Sdtmala  passes  are  beginning  from  the  east,  Aja^ta,  above 
Far  depur  j about  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Pdchora,  easily  passable 
by  carts  HaldiAghXt,  and  JANJALiloHiT,  passable  for  laden  cattle  ^ 
MurdeshvabghAt,  a footpath  j JogesabiqhIt,  NIhdeAghAt,  and 
SiiKNDRAQHlTjallpassablefor  laden  cattle;  Sidhghat  and  AntdrghAt, 
footpaths;  KAlAuATj  also  a footpath,  from  Harasyddi  to  Sdvargaon 
where  a fair  is  held  in  the  month  of  Ghaitra  (Marche April),  in  honour 
of  the  god  Kdeoba  who  has  a temple  there ; AsadghAt,  a footpath 
from  Sdygaon  to  Mohun  ; MhaisghAt  :^om  Sdygaon  to  Mehun, 
passable  for  laden  cattle,  much  used  by  people  going  to  the  Sdvar* 
gaon  fair ; GavtAlAghAt  or  Amba,  between  Chdlisgaon  and  Kannad, 
the  old  trade  line  on  which,  at  the  hill  foot,  the  ruined  city  of  Pdtna 
stands*  It  was  once  used  by  carts,  and  though  now  out  of  repair, 
loaded  carts  with  locked  wheels  can  be  taken  down  with  difficulty  * 
It  was  originally  made  by  Aurangzeb  and  repaired  by  Lieutenant 
Outram  when  he  settled  the  Bhils  at  Kannad  ; HAnhobAchAsonda, 
from  Lonja  and  Sdygaon  to  Kannad ; KimghAt,  from  Pdtharje  to 
Sfithkund,  passable  for  laden  bullocks*  Outram  or  RAujat^gAyghAt, 
ten  miles  south  of  Chdlisgaon,  was  in  1870  provided  with  a complete 
cart  road;  it  has  much  traffic  in  grain,  pulse,  oilseed,  fruit,  and  cloth, 
JuNONYAcnAGHATjfromShivdpurto  Junona,  passable  for  laden  cattle, 
was  much  used  before  the  Outram  pass  was  made.  Beyond,  in  the 
extreme  south-west  are  a group  of  small  passes,  KAlghAt,  from 
P^tna  to  Amba  ; GhAtghAt,  from  Ahankdri  to  Ambdla  ; GanbsghAt, 
fromP^tnato  Kalanki;  and  OniLHARanlT,  GauhadguAt,  Sheksonua, 
and  MueukqhAt>  from  Kharadi  to  Lodhra ; and  BIanvatghAt,  from 
Pimpalgaon  to  Lodhra,  These  are  all  footpaths  passable  for  unladen 
cattle  only. 

Under  the  British,  besides  by  roads,  the  district  communications 
have  been  improved  by  the  opening  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula 
Railway,  The  portion  of  the  line,  about  142  miles,  within 
Khdndesh  limits  was  begun  in  1 852,  and  opened  for  traffic  between 
1861  and  1865.  It  enters  Khandesh  at  its  south-west  corner,  a few 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  N^dongri  in  N^sik,  and  runs  north-east, 
keeping  near  the  course  of  the  Girna  as  far  as  Jalgaon,  In  a length 
of  eighty-two  miles  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  district 
and  Bhusd^val,  where  the  line  divides  into  the  Jabalpur  and  Nagpur 
branches,  there  are  nine  stations,  Ch^Iisgaon,  Kajgaon,  Galina, 
Pechora, Mdh©3i,Mhas^vad,Shirsoli, Jalgaon,  and  Bh^dli  (Nasimbad). 
From  Bhus^val,  on  th©  Jabalpur  line,  a distance  of  tliirty  miles,  are 
five  stations,  Dujkheda,  S^vda,  Nimbora,  Rd^ver  and  Khdndpur,  and 


' In  1626,  it  was  a good  gun  road  and  tKe  only  route  for  carts.  Captain.  Clunes* 
Itinerary,  152. 
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on  tlie  Nagpur  line,  a distance  of  twenty- eiglifc  mileSj^  are  two 
Btations,  Varangaon  and  Nddgaon.  Except  the  bridges  across  the 
Vaghnr  near  Nasirabad  and  across  the  T£pti  near  Dujkheda^  the 
line  was  simple  and  easily  mad©.  Besides  the  ordinary  bn  ridings 
at  the  different  stations,  costing  from  £300  to  £1500  (Rs.  3000- 
Rg.  15,000),  with  a station  maater^s  honae  and  booking  office,  and 
at  Pechora,  Jalgaon,  and  N^dgaon,  small  waiting  rooms,  there  has 
been  built  at  the  BhusaTal  junction  a handsome  station  at  a cost 
of  £80,000  (Rs.  8,00,000),  with  large  bath  and  refreshment  rooms, 
a large  workshop,  dwellings  for  European  employees,  public 
gardens,  handsome  reading  rooms,  and  a gymkhana. 

The  chief  road  bridges  in  Khi^ndesh  are,  on  the  Bombay-Agra 
road,  aeross  the  Pdnjhra  at  Dhulia,  a stone  bridge  with  tweniy-nine 
openings,  fifteen  of  thirty  feet  and  fourteen -of  eight  feet  span,  and 
across  ^ the  Bori  on  the  Dhulia- Oh^isgaon  road,  a stone  bridge  of 
fifteen  openings,  nine  of  forty-five  feet  and  six  of  twenty  feet  span. 
A flying  bridge  at  Mehimbdra  on  the  same  road  was  carried  away 
in  the  1872  flood,  and  a new  one  is  now  being  set  up.  The  chi^ 
railway  bridges  are  five  in  number.  Three  of  them  with  thirty  feet 
openings  on  the  Tetur,  the  Bola,  and  the  Korunda,  all  tributaries  of 
the  Girna,  were  works  of  no  special  difficulty.  The  bridge  near 
Nasirabad  across  the  V^ghur,  which  is  here  300  yards  wide,  consisted 
at  first  of  ten  openings  spanned  by  iron  girders  on  Warren's  principle. 
Five  of  these  openings  were  afterwards  removed  and  filled  in- 
Soon  after  leaving  the  junction  station  at  Bhus^val  the  line  crosses 
the  T^pti,  The  river  is  590  yards  wide  and  subject  to  sudden  and 
severe  floods  rising  at  times  to  a height  of  seventy-eight  feet.  It 
was  at  first  spanned  by  a bridge  875  yards  long,  consisting  of  five 
openings  of  138  feet  and  fourteen  of  sixty  feot  covered  iron  girders, 
and  twenty  arches  of  forty  feet  each.  The  beds  of  the  T^ghur  and 
the  Tdpti,  as  well  as  of  the  smaller  rivers,  are  of  solid  rock,  and  for 
the  bridges  good  foundations  were  obtained  with  ease.  But  tho 
masonry  was  in  many  cases  unsatisfactory,  and  as  some  of  the  bridges 
have  shown  signs  of  failure,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  build  them 
on  a new  design  with  piers  of  iron  cylinders  filled  with  con  Crete. 
The  Tapti  bridge  was  in  1872  replaced  by  a new  bridge  on  this 
principle,  about  852  yards  long  and  consisting  of  twenty-eight  spans 
of  sixty-six  feet  and  five  of  150  feet  girders. 

The  only  public  feriy  in  the  district  is  across  the  Giraa  at 
MehunbSra.  After  the  loss  of  the  flying  bridge  in  1872,  a double 
ferry  boat  twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  drawing  about  three  feet  and  able 
to  hold  fifty  passengers  was,  in  1874,  built  out  of  local  funds  at  a 
cost  of  £300  (Rs.  3000).® 

Besides  this  public  ferry,  forty- eight  private  boats  ply  at  different 
places  on  the  Tapti,  some  working  throughout  the  year  where  the 
river  is  never  fordable,  and  some  during  the  rainy  season  only.  The 


^ This  branch  has  been  of  special  importance  as  it  connects  Bombay  mth  one  of 
the  largeat  and  best  cotton-growing  diatriota. 

® This  boat  haa  for  some  time  been  out  of  repair,  and  the  ferry  contract  is  now 
tlSSO)  held  by  the  mail  contractor. 
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deptli  of  water  in  these  places  varies  from  five  to  thirty  feet.  Of  the 
forty -eight  T£pti  boats  one  is  in  Amalnerj  seven  are  in  Bhus^val, 
four  in  Chopda^  two  in  Erandolj  one  in  Nandnrbarj  two  in  Na^irabadj 
nine  in  Sdvda,  seven  in  Sbabd^da^  nine  in  Sbirpur^  three  in  Taloda, 
and  one  in  Virdel,  The  boats  are  generally  built  of  teak  at 
PrakAsha^  S^raogkbeda,  and  other  Khdndesh  villages,  and  some- 
times brought  from  Burh^npur  or  Bombay,  They  vary  iti  siae,  from 
eighteen  feet  long  by  eight  broad  and  three  deep,  to  forty-seven  feet 
long  by  eleven  broad  and  three  deep.  They  can  carry  from  fifteen 
to  100  passengers  and  some  of  them  from  four  to  fifty  animals. 
Their  charges  are,  for  a passenger,  from  to  Jd,  anfia}^  for 

animals  from  |d,  to  3d,  (i-2  annas) ^ and  for  carts  from  3d.  to  6d, 
{2-4  annas) , The  whole  yearly  number  of  passengers  varies  from 
] 00  to  7000  and  of  animals  from  300  to  1 600,  The  boats  cost  from 
£15  to  £330  (Rs,  150 -Ra.  3300),  and  last  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  crew,  who  are  also  the  owners  of  the  boats,  are  generally 
Kolis  and  Bhois,  and  some  are  Ebils,  Mhars,  Rajputs,  and  Pardesbis, 
Wben  not  employed  on  tbe  boats  they  work  in  the  fields  or  do 
some  other  unskilled  labour.  They  row  tbe  boats  with  paddles, 
generally,  in  times  of  flood,  starting  a mile  or  two  higher  up  the 
stream  than  the  place  they  make  for.  Other  rivers  are  crossed  either 
by  swimming  with  gourds  tied  under  the  chest,  or  on  a gourd -buoyed 
cot  launched  some  distance  up  the  stream  and  guided  across  by  two 
or  three  Bhois  or  Kolis  swimming  on  either  side.  The  usual  charge 
is  from  f d.  to  (i  - i anna) , 

Besides  twelve  travellers"  bungalows  at  Arvi  Bodvad,  Ch^lisgaon, 
Chikalval,  Dhulia,  Jalgaon,  Xbed,  Nard^na,  Pechora,  Palasner, 
Shir  pur,  Songir,  and  Vinchur;  nine  district  officers^  bungalows 
at  Betavad,  Bhusdval,  Dharangaon,  Dhulia,  Jalgaon,  Nandurbar, 
Nardana,  Rangaon,  and  Saund^na  i and  seven  public  works 
inspectors^  bungalows  at  Cbimt^na,  Dondaicba,  Kked,  Kundaib^i, 
Mohunbara,  Sakri,  and  Vinchur,  there  are  ninety -five  rest-houses, 
dharmasJidlds,  Of  these  one  is  in  the"Amalner  sub-division,  seven 
are  in  Bhusaval,  four  in  Cbdlisgaon,  two  in  Cbopda,  ten  in  Dbulia, 
four  in  Erandol,  six  in  Jamner,  nine  in  Nandurb£r,  four  in  Nasirabad, 
nine  in  Pdchora,  five  in  Pimpalner,  eleven  in  Savda,  eight  in  Shah^da, 
five  in  Sbirpur,  two  in  Taloda,  and  seven  in  Virdel,  Of  the  twelve 
travellers^  bungalows  two  are  in  the  Bhusaval  sub-division,  five  in 
Dhulia,  two  in  Shirpur,  and  one  each  in  Oh^lisgaon,  Pdchora,  and 
Virdel, 

The  district  of  Khandesh,  forming  part  of  the  Khandesh  postal 
division,  contains  fifty-three  post  offices.  Of  these  that  at  Dhulia, 
the  chief  disbursing  office,  is  in  charge  of  a postmaster  drawing  a 
yearly  salary  rising  from  £120  to  £168  (Rs,  1200 -Rs.  1680);  four 
head  offices  at  Bhusaval,  Jal^^n,  Picbora,  and  Sindkbeda,  are  in 
charge  of  deputy  postmasters  drawing  from  £48  to  £60  (Ra,  480- 
Rs.  600)  a year  ; twenty  sub-offices  at  Amalner,  Bhadgaon,  Bodvad, 
Ch^lisgaon,  Chopda,  Dharangaon,  Edlabad,  Erandol,  Jamner,  Mdheji, 
Naudurbdr,  Nasirabad,  P^ola,  Pimpalner,  S^vda,  Sh4hMa,  Sbirpur, 
Songir,  Yarangaon,  and  Yaval,  are  iu  charge  of  sub- deputy  post- 
masters drawing  from  £18  to  £48  (Rs.  ISO  - Rs.  480)  a year ; eleven 
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branch  offices  at  Bet^vad^  Faizpnr,  Mhaa^vadj  Ner,  Neri,  Nimboraj 
Nizdmpnr,  Patou  da,  Ban^la,  Bdyer,  and  Taloda,  are  in  charge  of 
branch  postniaetera  drawing  from  £12  to  £14  8s.  {Bs,  120- Rs.  144) 
3 year  i and  seventeen  branch  offices  at  Ad^vad,  Asoda,  Bahadiirpnr, 
Dondaicha,  Kaigaon,  Kanalda^  Nagardevlaj  Nd.ndra,  Paldhi, 
Pimpr^tla^  Prakasha,  Shendiirni,  Sinid,  Sukri^  Thalner,  Utran,  and 
Virdel,  are  in  charge  of  village  schoolmasters^  drawing  besides  their 
schoolmasters^  salaries,  from  £3  12s.  to  £9  12^,  {Rs.  36 -Bs.  96)  a year 
from  the  postal  department.  The  post  office  at  Pimpalner  is,  from 
October  to  Febroary,  removed  to  M^pnr  then  the  mamlatddr'^s  head- 
quarters. The  M^heji  post  office  is  open  from  December  to  February 
while  the  fair  lasts.  The  branch  office  at  KanM,  in  the  Nizamis 
dominions,  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Chalisgaon,  is  managed  as  part 
of  the  Bhandesh  postal  division. 

These  offices  are  supervised  by  an  inspector  with  a yearly  salary 
of  £240  (Bs,  2400),  helped  by  a sub-inspector  with  a yearly  salary 
of  £90  (Rs.  900).  At  some  of  the  chief  stations  papers  and  letters 
are  delivered  by  thirty-two  postmen  with  yearly  salaries  varying 
from  £9  125.  to  £12  (Bs.  96 -Bs,  120).  In  some  places  postal  runners 
do  the  work,  receiving,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  from  £1  4^,  to 
£2  85.  (Bs.  12-Bs.24}  a year.  Village  postmen,  ninety  in  number, 
receive  from  £8  85.  to  £12  {Bs.84  - Bs,  120)  a year,  A pony -cart 
post,  managed  by  contractors,  runs  daily  both  ways  from  Dhulia 
and  Chdlisgaon,  The  mails,  carried  along  the  north-east  section 
of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  are  sorted  by  travelling 
post  office  sorters  who  have  the  use  of  a separate  carriage.  The 
parcel  sorting -office  at  the  Bhusaval  railway  station,  in  charge 
of  an  officer  drawing  £120  (Bs.  1200)  a year,  is  supervised  by  the 
superintendent  of  travelling  post  offices,  Bombay  division. 

Besides  the  railway  telegraph  offices  at  the  di:fferent  railway 
stations,  there  are  at  present  (1880)  two  Government  telegraph  offices, 
one  at  Bhus^val  and  the  other  at  Dhulia.  The  total  number  of 
messages  in  1879-80  was  2036  at  Bhusdval,  148  of  them  Govern- 
ment and  1888  private,  and  944  at  Dhulia,  410  of  them  Government 
and  534  private.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1870-71  and 
1875-76  were  278  and  734  for  Bhus^val  and  498  and  458  for  Dhulia, 

SEGTIO]^  II.  — TRADE. 

The  earliest  Khandesh  trade,  of  which  details  remain,  is,  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ  (247),  the  traffic  between  Broach  and  the 
southern  marts  of  Paithan  and  Tagar.  The  chief  imports  were  wine, 
brass,  copper,  tin,  and  lead,  coral  and  chrysolite,  cloth,  storas, 
white  glass,  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  perfumes.  The  exports  were, 
from  Paithan  a great  quantity  of  onyx  stones,  and  from  Tagar 
ordinary  cottons  in  abundance,  many  sorts  of  muslins^  mallow  coloured 
cottons,  and  other  articles  of  local  production,^  IJnder  the  Faruki 


^ McCrlndle*s  FeTiplua*  125,  128,  The  gold  aod  silver  coins  were  imported,  not 
from  a want  of  the  precious  Tuetals,  but  rafiher  as  works  of  art.  The  writer  states 
that  they  yielded  a profit  when  exchanged  for  the  local  money.  Ditto,  123. 
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kmgs^  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centurieSj  besides  jvdri  which 
in  many  places  yielded  three  crops  a year^  Khdndesh  grew  remarkably 
fin©  vegetableSj  excellent  rice,  plenty  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
abundance  of  betel  lea£^  In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a 
great  export  of  scented  rice  and  cotton  cloth  from  Nav£pnr  in  the 
west,  a large  pack  bullock  trade  in  grain,  and  a very  great  production 
of  tobacco,  indigo,  and  opium,^  The  great  trade  centre  was  Eurh^npur, 
in  a part  of  the  country  with  as  much  cotton  as  any  in  India,  where 
were  made  prodigious  quantities  of  very  clear  and  white  caJicuts, 
some  painted  with  flowers  and  others  with  flowers  and  a tissue  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  other  cotton  cloth.  These  were  sent  in  vast  quantities 
to  Persia,  Turkey,  Muscovy,  Poland,  Arabia,  Grand  Cairo,  and  other 
places.® 

1820- 1S40, 

At  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  yearly  imports  from  Surat 
and  Daman,  brought  on  pack  bullocks,  we  re  estimated  at  about  £4-0,000 
(Ps.  4,00,000).  Of  this,  salt  represented  £2500,  metal  £2425,  spices 
£2600,  dates  and  dried  nuts  £1420,  alum  £1200,  sugar  £1500,  piece- 
goods  £3000,  and  drugs  £2000,  The  local  exports,  including  cotton 
yarn,  coarse  cloth,  blankets,  gunny  bags,  paper,  hemp,  twine,  oil, 
tobacco,  dyes,  honey,  wax,  hides,  and  sheep  sent  chiefly  to  Eer^ir  and 
Malwa,  were  valued  at  about  £12,000.^  About  1824  an  important 
change  took  place  in  Khandesh  trade.  The  export  of  Ber^  cotton, 
eastwards  through  Mir^apur,  to  supply  the  great  demand  of  the 
Bengal  cotton  weavers,  ceased  from  the  competition  of  English 
goods.®  About  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of  order  in  Khdndesh 
and  the  improvement  of  the  route  by  the  Thai  pass  to  Bhiwndi  ® led 
Bombay  merchants  to  bring  cotton  from  Ber^  straight  to  the  sea. 
In  1836,  as  much  as  31,000,000  pounds  went  through  Xhdndeshfrom 
Berdr  to  Bombay,  and  in  the  nine  years  following,  the  average 
quantity  was  34,750,000  pounds.  This  cotton  was  carried  chiefly 
by  pack  bullocks.  It  was  estimated  that  not  fewer  than  180,000 
bullocks  were  employed,  and  in  years  of  scarcity  the  want  of  carriage 
was  often  a great  difficulty.^  At  this  time  the  price  received  by  the 
grower  was  about  a penny  the  pound.®  The  exporters  were  either 
rich  local  traders,  or  Bombay  native  firms,  whose  agents  sent  out 
clerks  to  make  advances  to  landholders  and  village  headmen,  or  to 

1 Gladwin^B  Ain-t  Akbari,  II.  52. 

® Sir  T.  Hoe  (1615)  in  one  day  jmet  at  least  10,000  bullocks  carrying  grain.  Kerr*e 
Voyages,  IX.  256-  Tavernier  (1660)  (Harris’  Voyages,  II.  373)  notices  indigo  of  tho 
worst  kind,  opium,  and  immenBO  quantities  of  tobacco. 

® Tavernier  (1660)  in  Harria*  V^ages,  II,  352^1  Abul  Fazl  (1600)  noticce  that 
KbAndesh  was  famous  for  a fine  stuff  called  abttsUht  and  that  at  Hhatangaon  Hrisas 
and  birun  were  made.  Gladwin’s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  52. 

^ There  was  also  at  times  a considerable  export  of  cotton  by  the  Kundaibdri 
pass  to  Snrat  sent  on  from  Surat  by  sea  to  Broach,  Malcolm’s  Government  of  India, 
107 1 Fenwick  (1840),  Bombay  Agri-Horticnltnral  Society  Heport^ ; Chapman’s 
Commerce,  51. 

® The  export  of  calicoes  from  Bengal  fell  from  £1,659,004  in  1816  to  £285, 121  in 
1826.  Chapman  *s  Oommeroe,  74. 

® The  Thai  pass  was  (1826)  easy  for  carts  j the  Pioneers  were  at  work  making  the 
road  to  Bhiwndi.  Captain  dunes’  Itinerary,  145.  Im  pro vem  ents  went  on  in  the  pass 
from  1836  to  1844.  Chapman’s  Commerce,  267-  ^ Chapman’s  Commerce,  78, 

^ In  1837,  1 T77  pence  was  thought  a good  price  (Chapman’s  Commerce,  83)  ; in 
1847  the  price  was  1 84  (Ditto,  58). 
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buy  from  local  dealers.^  In  1841,  the  Boinhay  cotton  trad©  suffered 
great  losses,  and  for  some  years  remamed  depressed,  the  exports 
from  Bombay  falling  from  104,795,091  pounds  in  1841  to  47,105,311 
in  1846*^  Though  in  1848  prices  had  somewhat  risen,  the  cotton 
trade  was  in  a very  bad  state.  The  growers  were  hopelessly  indebted 
and  cared  little  for  the  state  of  their  crop.^  As  early  as  1826  the 
Thai  rout©  was  passable  by  carts,  and  in  1844,  after  the  improvements 
to  the  road  were  finished,  carta  began  to  take  the  place  of  pack 
bullocks.  In  1852,  so  many  Kh4.ndesh  carts  were  employed  that 
their  earnings  had  an  important  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  people* 
As  soon  as  the  harvest  was  housed,  many  landholders  either  started 
with  their  carts  for  E[hd,mgaon  in  Ber^r,  or  looted  for  a fare  at  home. 
From  B©r4r  or  Khandesh  they  started  for  Bhiwndi  and  seldom 
returned  empty*  The  trip  took  about  six  weeks  aud  they  netted 
from  £2  to  £2  10s.  (Rs.  20-Rs,  25).  If  fortunate  they  mad©  two 
trips  in  the  season,^ 

Sine©  1852,  by  the  opening  of  the  railway,  the  trade  of  KhiSndesh 
has  greatly  changed  and  developed.  Between  1868  and  1878,  the 
figures  show  an  increase  in  passengers  from  475,406  to  727,505,  and 
in  goods  from  43,121  to  11 4, 6 40  tong.  The  chief  passenger  stations 
are  Bhus^val  with  an  increase  from  200,872  in  1868  to  369,775  in 
1878,  and  Jalgaon  with  an  increase  from  59,073  to  74,296.  Jalgaon 
is  the  chief  goods  station  and  shows  a rise  from  15,310  tons  in  1868 
to  47,003  tons  in  1878.  The  following  statement  shows  for  each 
station  the  changes  in  the  traffic  during  tho  ten  years  ending  1878  : 

Khdnde&h  Pas&^nge^  anid  Qood&  Tra^c^  1868^  1878^  avid  1878^ 


Chapter  VI, 
Trade* 
18Q0-1S40. 


Hailwiay 

Setums, 

1868-1878, 


MUc3 

1368, 

1 1873. 

1878. 

STArtOH. 

IiXIIDl 

Bombay. 

gera. 

G-oedi, 

Paascti- 

eers. 

Goods. 

Pasaen- 

gera. 

Goods. 

rona, 

roDS. 

Tons, 

Kaj^aoii  ,1, 

GnnA  ... 

P&ch<ira  

MAh&il  

Mtias&vAd  ... 

Shirsoli  ... 

Jalgacm  ...  ... 

Bhadli  (Naatrabad) 
Bhua&val  Jiiuctiou 

2031 

2l5i 

SS4 

230^ 

240 

247  i 

2541 

2501 

268 

275^ 

29,4^ 

16,335 

20.444 
25,485  , 

25,lD5 

50,078 

14,840 

200,872 

2705 

4050 

3^8 

3045 

2320 

is'jho 

m 

4053 

20.241 

13,55& 

l'6;7l7 

14,747 

22,308 

3049 

40,546 

18,004 

310,570 

5370 

3002 

4400 

1415 

1400 

108 

21,070 

1107 

3522 

43,129 

20,203 

82.^20 

24,550 

22,573 

4240 

74,206 

17,393 

339,776 

13,164 

8947 

12',352 

5775 

4052 

507 

47.003 

CO03 

1055 

J'abalpm' 

Pujlcheda 

S^vda...  ...  ...  ... 

NJmhora  

K&ver  ..  

Kbao^pur  ...  . ... 

2781 

38.^1 

2^1 

2971 

304 

33,440 

3012 

21 '746 
9934 
10,S18 

9100 

&60 

1002 

347355 

10,37s 

35,372 

4f^ 

1330 

3619 

VaranEjaon.  ... 

... 

2831 

204^ 

80,025 

23,003 

1051 

a&ie 

28,728 

20,852 

aoo 

im 

18,387 

51,778 

6088 

1575 

475,400 

43,121 

508,479 

48,000 

737,505 

114,5*0" 

1 Mr  Fenwick,  Bombay  Agri-Horti cultural  Society,  16th  December  1836. 

^ Chapman^a  Commerce,  82.  ^ Chapman's  Commerce,  91. 

4 Captain  G.  Wingate,  97  of  29th  March  1852.  Bom,  Gov,  ScL  1. 1.  These  long 
ioumeys  were  not  a pure  gain  to  the  huabandmen.  The  work  was  very  tiying,  and 
especially  below  the  Sakyddri  hills  many  cattle  died  or  were  injured  for  life.  Bom. 
Gov.  8el.  XOiri.  29. 
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Chapter  VI. 

Trade. 

T?ailway 

Returns, 

1868-1878, 


Comparing' the  goods  returns  for  1873  and  1878  the  chief  changes 
are,  under  exports,  an  increase  in  cotton  seed  from  nothing  to  1941 
tonsj  in  firewood  from  fourteen  to  9026  tonsj  in  grain  from  3280  to 
83,992  tons,  in  hides  and  horns  from  thirtjr-fiv©  to  231  tons,  in 
linseed  from  4208  to  5825  tons,  in  timber  from  ten  to  112  tons,  in 
country  piece-goods  from  eight  to  fifty- three  tons,  in  country  twist 
from  ten  to  117  tons,  and  in  tobacco  from  two  tn  thirty-six  tons* 
There  is  a fall  in  cotton  from  16,390  to  15,401  tons.  Under  imports 
there  is  a rise  in  cotton  from  407  to  2525,  in  fi^rewood  from  nothing 
to  8645,  in  grain  from  7748  to  13,454,  in  metal  from  869  to  1577, 
in  moha  from  nothing  to  536,  in  oil  from  twenty -one  to  243,  in 
European  piece-goods  from  253  to  361,  in  country  piece-goods  from 
sixty -four  to  233,  in  sugar  from  550  to  2300,  and  in  tobacco  from 
three  to  287  tons.  There  is  a decrease  in  timber  from  536  to  243, 
and  in  European  twist  from  275  to  228  tons.  The  details  are  given 
in  the  following  statement : 


Khdndesh  Goods^  137S  and  2B78. 


1S73. 

1S78. 

Asrici.ss, 

Outward . 

Inward. 

Outward. 

Inward. 

Cotton 

Tods, 

15,390 

Tons, 

407 

Ton®. 

15,401 

Tod  a. 

26£S 

Certton  aead 

, ,, 

1041 

Fruit  aod  Vegetables 

678 

69 

■745 

Firewood  ... 

14 

... 

9026 

8645 

GraiD 

7748 

33,902 

13,454 

Hides  and  Horns  ... 

35 

0 

281 

45 

IrlnBeed  ... 

... 

... 

4205 

246 

5825 

174 

Metal 

137 

141 

1577 

Mohet 

.H-l 

... 

11 

636 

Oil  

..J 

21 

10 

243 

Fiece  e^ooda*  Fnropeaji 

263 

361 

FlecO'gooda,  oountry 

s 

64 

233 

Salt 

Id 

3714 

30 

3660 

Sugar  and  Molasaea 

55 

£50 

93 

gamy 

Sundries  

^45 

ei8T 

4446 

7306 

Timber 

10 

636 

112 

243 

TwfBt,  Em^tipe 

”'io 

27S 

'll  7 

225 

Twist,  country 

164 

225 

Tobacoo  ... 

2 

3 

36 

2S7 

Wool 

... 

24 

... 

7 

Total 

ai,744 

71,560 

42,900 

Except  the  produce  that  finds  its  way  to  Manmad  and  other 
stations  outside  of  Khdndesh  limits,  these  railway  returns  represent 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  central  and  southern  Khandesh.  In  the 
north  and  west,  where  the  influence  of  the  railway  is  little  felt,  there 
is  said  still  to  be  a considerable  trad©  with  Guiarat,  chieflv  in  cloth 
grain,  dyes,  and  oil.^ 

Besides  increasing  traffic,  the  railway  has  cheapened  cart  rates 
from  1^.  6d.  to  Is*  (12-8  annas)  a day  or  to  l^d,  (1^-1  anna) 

a mile,  set  free  a number  of  bullocks  and  a large  body  of  carriers 
for  the  work  of  tillage,  the  great  want  in  Khandesh,  and  quickened 


^ This  trade  was  in  J876  estimated  at  £40,000  (Es.  4,00,000).  It  was  said  to 
employ  from  20,000  to  40,000  pack  bullocks  and  from  lOOO  to  1200  carts.  Surat  Sta- 
tistical Account  in  the  Bombay  Gazetteer,  JI,  162.  In  the  last  year  or  two  the 
export  of  cotton  by  this  route  has  to  some  extent  revived.  See  above,  p.  162. 
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trade  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  cold  weather  crop  comes  to  markot 
before  the  rains  set  in^  and  in  transit  suJffers  much  less  than 
formerly.  The  railway  has  also  made  possible  the  opening'  of 
steam  factories  and  pressesj  has  introduced  thp  Bh^tiaSj  new  and 
more  pushing  traders^  and  by  competition  has  lowered  the  profits 
and  lessened  the  number  of  middlemen- 

The  chief  agencies  for  spreading  imports  and  for  gathering  exports 
aroj  trade-centres^  markets^  fairsj  village  shop s^  and  peddlers^  packs. 
Except  Dhulia,  Nandurhdrrj  and  Parola,  all  the  chief  local  centres  of 
tradoj  Bhuaavalj  ChalisgaoHj  Pai^spurj  Jalgaon^  Mdh^ij  Raverj  and 
Savdaj  are  either  on  or  close  to  the  line  of  rail.  Their  leading 
merchants  are  Bhatid^s^  V^niSj  and  Bohordsj  with  capitals  of  from 
£500  to  £3000  (Rs-  5000- Rs,  30,000) who  deal  direct  with  Bombay 
and  other  large  markets,  collecting  and  exporting  cotton,  grain,  and 
other  local  produce,  and  importing  hardware  and  cotton  goods. 

Except  cotton,  which^  by  a system  of  advances,  the  export  traders 
or  their  subordinates  collect  from  the  growers,  most  produce  passes 
through  the  hands  of  several  middlemen.  As  a rule  the  husband- 
man has  received  advances  from,  or  mortgaged  his  crop  to,  some 
village  moneylender,  who,  in  turn,  has  borrowed  from  some  larger 
capitalist.  Similarly,  imported  articles  generally  pass  through 
several  hands,  between  the  merchant  who  brings  them  into  the 
district  and  the  countryman  who  buys,  either  at  Ida  village  shop  or 
at  some  fair  or  market  booth.  Next  to  the  chief  trade  centres,  in 
the  distribution  and  collection  of  goods,  come  the  market  towns. 
At  those  towns,  on  a fixed  day  in  the  week  a market  is  held, 
where,  besides  the  permanent  stafi  of  traders  and  shopkeepers, 
peddlers,  hawkers,  and  agents  for  some  of  the  larger  dealers  set 
up  booths,  and  ofier  for  saje  copper  and  iron  vessels,  glass 
bracelets,  turbans,  waist  cloths,  women^a  robes,  coarse  cloth,  dyes, 
cotton,  oilseed,  clarified  butter,  garden  produce,  oil,  and  grain, 
Special  markets  for  live  stock,  ponies,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  not 
uncommon.  The  booths  are  generally  set  up  over  night,  and  at  an 
early  hour  the  market  is  thronged  by  people  from  the  villages 
round ; and  after  a slack  hour  or  two  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  it 
again  fills  towards  the  evening.  Almost  all  the  traffic  is  done  by 
money.  But  in  several  market  towns,  especially  in  the  more  out- 
lying  parts  in  the  westj  Bhila  and  other  wild  tribes  bring  fuel, 
honey,  and  lac,  and  in  their  season,  moha  berries  and  chdroH  seed, 
and  barter  them  for  cloth  and  trinkets.  When  the  day  is  over, 
the  sellers  pack  what  remains  and  move  to  the  next  convenient 
market  town-  Though  chiefly  a means  of  distribution,  these  markets 
give  dealers  and  the  agents  of  export  houses  a good  opportunity 
for  buying  or  arranging  for  buying  field  and  other  produce* 

Besides  weekly  markets  at  certain  well  known  places,  fairs  are 
held  at  intervals,  and  at  Mdheji  there  is  a yearly  produce  and  cattle 
show-^  The  chief  Khdndesh  fairs  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  : 


' Details  of  the  M^heji  Fair  are  given  under  ‘ Places  of  Interest 
B 411—28 


Chapter  VI* 
Trade, 
Trade  Syetem, 

Centres, 


Marketft. 


Fairs* 
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Village 

Shopkeepers, 


Peddlers , 


Carriers. 
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218  DISTRICTS* 

Khdndesh  Fairs. 
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Nan  durbar 
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8 

2000 
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8 „ 

10,000 

Frak&sba 
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April  ... 

aooo 

Patau.,,  

Virdel 

February 

3 „ 

5000 

^kli 

^Tda  .„ 

NoTember 

16  ,* 

Sheudumi 

J^mner 
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S „ 

Mudivad  

Vii-del  .., 

Febrntry 

JO 

aooo 

Except  that  they  are  much  larger  gatherings , these  fairs  differ 
little  from  the  weekly  markets*  Besides  by  local  peddlers  and 
travelling  dealers,  most  fairs  are  attended  by  the  agents  of  many 
traders,  some  of  them  leading  firms  in  distant  towns.  The  chief 
articles  of  traffic  are  cloth,  pots,  carts,  and  live  stock. 

Every  large  village  has  its  shopkeeper,  generally  a Chitod  or 
Mdrvdd  Ydni,  who  deals  in  groceries,  spices,  grain,  salt,  oil,  sugar, 
molassesj  and  other  supplies.  His  whole  stock  is  worth  from  £10 
to  £25  [Rs,  TOO-Rs*  250).  He  buys  some  of  the  more  lasting  wares 
at  one  of  the  chief  district  trade  centres  or  at  some  large  fair.  But 
most  of  his  stock  is  bought  from  time  to  time  at  the  nearest  market 
or  sub-divisional  town.  As  the  vicln  lay  in  the  chief  part  of  their 
grain  and  groceries  for  a whole  year,  buying  them  in  the  larger 
markets,  they  take  from  the  village  shopkeepers  such  perishable 
articles  only  as  clarified  butter,  oilj  and  sugar.  The  middle  and 
poorer  classes,  except  what  they  themselves  produce,  draw  almost 
all  their  supplies  from  the  village  shopkeeper,  and  according  to 
their  credit,  pay  ready  money,  or  what  is  commoner,  have  a weekly 
or  monthly  account.  Even  in  the  wilder  parts  the  village  shop- 
keeper seldom  barters.  He  is  very  often  a moneylender,  and  in 
the  accounts  of  many  of  his  customers  oil  and  spice  entries  are  often 
mixed  with  money  advances* 

Below  the  village  shopkeeper  is  the  peddler*  Some  are  craftsmen 
who  work  up  a stock  of  goods,  generally  cloth,  during  the  rainy 
months,  and  in  the  fair  season  move  from  village  to  village, 
offering  them  for  sale.  Others  sell  groceries  and  hardware,  moving 
from  house  to  house  generally  with  a pack  bullock  or  a pony. 
Especially  in  the  wild  western  districts,  many  of  these  hawkers 
do  the  bulk  of  their  business  by  barter,  giving  the  tribesmen 
trinkets  and  cloth,  and  taking  forest  produce,  moha  flowers,  and 
char  oh  seed*  In  this  traffic  the  hawker  has  generally  very  much 
the  best  of  the  bargain* 

Another  class  of  wandering  traders  are  the  professional  carriers, 
the  Lam^ns,  Yan]'dris,  and  IST^geris,  In  the  south,  undersold  first 
by  carts  and  afterwards  by  the  railway,  they  have  almost  disappeared, 
or  at  least  have  ceased  to  work  as  carriers.  In  the  wilder  tracts, 
to  the  north  and  west,  they  still  form  part  of  the  local  trade  system* 
The  Lam^ns,  with  their  bullocks  and  cows,  haul  teak  and  other 
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logs;  the  Vaej^iSj  with  their  hullo oks^  take  grain  and  oilseed 
to  the  coast  and  bring  back  salt;  and  the  NAgorisj  with  their 
carts,  carry  both  grain  and  timber.  In  hauling  timber  the  L animus 
fasten  the  logs  one  on  each  side  of  the  pack  saddle  and  drag  them, 
trailing  on  the  ground  beyond  the  bullock^  s tail  and  generally 
making  deep  cuts  in  the  road.  Most  of  the  Van j iris  are  carriers^ 
but  their  naihs  or  leaders  deal  largely  in  bullocks.  They  have  always 
a stock  of  cattle,  and  at  the  end  of  the  hot  season  travel  from 
village  to  village  selling  the  animals  generally  for  cash  and  some- 
times on  credit,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sal©  are  realised  on  the 
Vanjdri's  return  journey*  The  Van  jar  is  buy  their  stock  in  Nemdd 
and  Mdlwa,  and  drive  a very  flourishing  trade,  especially  when,  in 
good  years,  the  Konbi  can  afford  to  add  to  his  live  stock.  The 
bullocks  are  sold  in  lots,  ^uthds^  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  the  price 
being  set  down  at  so  much  a head. 

Of  Imports  the  chief  articles  are  salt,  metals,  cocoanuts,  dates, 
groceries,  oil,  hardware,  indigo,  machinery,  twist,  and  piece-goods. 
Salt  was  formerly  brought  almost  entirely  by  pack  bullocks  from 
Surat*  Some  small  quantity  still  reaches  the  western  districts  in  this 
way,  but  almost  the  whole  supply  comes  from  Bombay  by  rail.  Under 
metals  come  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  iron*  During  the  time 
of  the  American  war  very  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  found 
their  way  into  the  district.  Most  of  them  were  made  into  ornaments 
and  the  rest  hoarded*  During  the  scarcity  of  1876-77,  a large 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  in  bullion  and  in  ornaments  left  the 
district  chiefly  for  Bombay.  During  the  ^ast  two  seasons  the 
better  harvests  have  started-  anew,  though  on  no  very  large  scale, 
the  import  of  silTer  and  gold*  Copper  and  brass  were  formerly 
imported  in  blocks  and  worked  first  into  sheets  and  then  into  utensils* 
Of  late  years  ready  made  sheets  have  been  largely  imported  from 
Bombay,  and  considerably  lowered  the  price  of  brass  ware.  Ready 
made  pots  and  drinking  mugs  are  also  brought  from  N^sik.  But 
these  are  used  by  the  well-to-do  only*  The  import  of  iron  has  of 
late  increased.  It  is  much  used  for  cart  tires  and  assies,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  water  pots.  All  of  it  comes  from  Bombay.  The 
trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Bohora  Musalm^ns, 
Cocoanuts  are  brought  by  Vanis  in  considerable  numbers  by  rail 
from  Bombay,  and  are  distributed  over  the  district.  Dates  and 
groceries  are  brought  by  Vdnis  in  small  quantities  by  rail  from 
Bombay.  Some  of  the  western  parts  of  the  district  still  draw  their 
supply  of  groceries  from  Surat  by  pack  bullocks.  Hardware  articles, 
iron  buckets,  water  pots,  and  frying-pans  are  brought  by  rail  from 
Bombay  mainly  by  Bohor4s.  Twist,  both  English  and  Bombay,  is 
brought  by  rail,  chiefly  by  V^i  merchants,  and  distributed  over  the 
district  to  be  woven  in  hand-looms.  Of  late  the  outturn  of  the  Bombay 
factories  has  to  a great  extent  taken  the  place  of  English  yarn. 
Piece-goods  are  of  two  chief  kinds,  hand-made  and  steam-made. 
The  hand-made  goods  are  turbans  and  women’s  robes,  from 
Burhampur,  Yeola,  Ahmednagar,  Surat,  Ahmedabad,  and  Nagpur, 
and  waistcloths  from  M^legaon,  Yeola,  and  Nagpur*  Silk  waist- 
cloths,  robes,  and  turbans  are  brought  from  Burhanpur,  Yeola, 
Surat,  and  Ahmedabad.  The  machine-made  pi©ce-goods_are  coarse 
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strong  clothj  chiefly  for  waistclothsj  sheets^  and  towelsj  from 
Bombay  j and  finer  fabrics  and  prints  fooio  England- 

The  railway  returns  show  that  the  imports  of  country  cloth  have 
of  late  increased  more  rapidly  than  those  of  English  cloth.  The 
cloth  is  almost  entirely  brought  by  rail  to  Jalgaon_,  Ch^Hsgaonj 
Manmdd,  Nasirabadj  and  otter  railway  stations  by  Mdrvdd 

and  other  Yinia  and  Bohor£s,  and  from  those  centres  is  <£stributed 
over  the  district,  SilkSj  like  piece- goodsj  are  of  two  chief  kinds 
machine  and  hand-made.  There  is  no  demand  in  'Khandesh  for 
steam -made  European  silks.  Hand -made  silkSj  chiefly  turbans, 
scarfs  and  bodices  from  Bnrh^npnr  and  Yeola,  and  brocades  from 
Surat  and  Ahmedabadj  are  brought  into  the  district  sometimes  by 
travelling  peddlers  on  bnllock  back  or  in  carts,  and  partly  by  rail  as 
personal  baggage.  The  chief  dealers  in  silks  are  Gujarat  Yanis. 
No  class  of  merchants  deal  exclusively  in  silks,  but  almost  all  rich 
merchants  keep  them  in  stock. 

Of  Exports  the  chief  ar©  : of  vegetable  products,  cotton,  grain, 
oilseed,  ehdroU  seed,  ©arthnuts,  myrobalans,  moha  flowers,  dl  or 
madder  roots,  and  timber ; of  animal  products,  honey,  wax,  lac, 
hides,  and  horns ) and  of  manufocturcd  articles,  clarified  butter, 
grass  oil,  indigo,  carts,  and  cloth. 

Cotton  is  the  chief  article  of  export,  representing  in  quantity 
about  1 15,000  bales,  and  in  value  about  £1,050,000  (Rs.  1,05,00,000)- 
At  the  beginning  of  British  rule,  the  only  local  cotton  was  the 
poor  short-stapled  variety  now  known  as  Yarh^i.  Except  to  Surat 
little  was  exported.  The  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  petty  dealers  who 
stored  the  cotton  in  warehonees,  vahhdr^^  had  it  cleaned  on  native 
hand  gins,  charaksj  and  sold  it  to  the  local  handloom  weavers.  In 
1824*,  the  opening  of  an  export  trade  to  Bombay  had  the  effect  of 
transferring  the  cotton  trade  from  small  dealers  to  men  of  capital, 
many  of  them  Bombay  merchants.^  This  new  trad©  did  much  for 
the  country  by  providing  a market  for  cotton  when  the  competition 
of  English  goods  had  reduced  the  handloom  weavers^  demand.  At 
the  same  time  the  carriage  to  Bombay  was  at  first  both  costly  and 
wasteful.  Loosely  packed  and  taken  chiefly  on  bullock  back  over 
rough  unbridged  roads,  the  cotton  lost  greatly  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  The  carriage  expenses  from  Jalgaon  to  Bombay  were 
(3  pies)  a pound,  and  the  freight  and  other  charges  to  England 
were  so  heavy,  and  the  Liverpool  prices  so  low,®  that  for  many  years 
his  cotton  yielded  the  grower  little  more  than  \d^  the  pound.® 
Besides  injury  on  the  road,  cotton  sufiered  much  at  many  stages  of 
its  progress.  The  grower,  hopelessly  indebted,  gave  little  care  to 


^ Chapman^s  Commerce,  75. 

^ The  detaih  were  ; Jalgaon  to  Kasheli  near  Bhiwndit  1 - 4 a man^  shipping  charges 
to  Bombay  annoff  2 a man.  In  1848  tbe  cost  of  taking  a ifcAaKtfi,  784  ponuda,  from 
Dhar^ngaon  to  Kolshet  pier,  in  Sdlsette,  wae  Rs.  12  and  the  boat  charge  Re.  1 more. 
Carriage  was  sometimeH  procurable  at  Ka.  9 orEs.  10.  East  India  Papera,  III.  77. 

® Chapman's  Commerce,  85.  In  184S  the  price  per  pound  of  clean  cotton  varied  from 
about  Id,  to  This  price  did  not  pay  the  people,  and  the  cultivators  grew  grain 

instead  of  cotton.  East  India  Papers,  III.  76. 
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bis  cotton  crop;  and  its  yalne  was  furtber  lessened  by  adulteration 
at  the  bands  of  middlemen.^ 

Since  1860,  tbe  introduction  of  tJmrdyati  and  DMrwdr- American 
seed  cotton  bas  greatly  raised  tbe  value  of  tbe  Khfedesh  crop,  and 
tb©  opening  of  tbo  railway  bas  ^cheapened  and  quickened  carriage 
and  stopped  loss  in  transit.  Compared  with  £1  ds,  (Rs,  13)  tbe 
former  (1847)  cost  of  carriage,  the  railway  charge  from  Jalgaon  to 
Bombay  is  about  2s.  (Rs.  1 1)  a khandi*  Little  change  bas  been 
made  in  tb©  system  of  ginning  tb©  cotton.  Platt  saw-gins  were  for 
a time  used.  But  besides  lowering  the  value®  of  tbe  cotton  by  4g. 
to  6s,  (Rs.  2-Rs.3)  ^ khandit  they  wasted  tbe  seed,  knocking  off 
tb©  germinating  point,  and  from  tbe  smell  of  oil,  making  tbe  seed 
useless  as  food  for  cattle.  For  these  reasons,  though  there  axe  two 
steam  ginning  factories  at  Jalgaon  and  one  at  Mbasavad,  almost  tbe 
whole  crop  is  ginned  by  tbe  old  native  cleaner.®  During  tbe  last 
two  seasons,  1878  and  1879,  considerable  quantities  of  uncleaned 
cotton  have  been  sent  from  Jalgaon,  Pechora,  and  Cbdlisgaon, 
to  be  macbme-gioned  in  Surat  and  Broach,  In  pressing  there  has 
been  a marked  change.  Within  the  last  sixteen  years  eleven  full 
steam  presses,  seven  at  Jalgaon,  two  at  Dhulia,  and  two  at  Kajgaon, 
were  started*  Of  these  only  eight  ai'©  working  at  present. 

Of  late  years  the  cotton  trade  has  to  a great  extent  gone  back 
to  the  system  of  advances  that  was  universal  before  the  prosperous 
years  of  the  American  war.  Europeans  have  made  little  way  in 
Khandesh  and  the  trade  is  still  almost  entirely  in  native  hands. 
The  only  change  has  been  tbe  introduction  of  a new  class  of  native 
merchants,  tb©  Bombay  Bhatias,  who  to  a large  extent  buy  both 
from  local  dealers  and  from  growers,  and  press  the  cotton  for  direct 
shipment  to  England,  According  to  the  common  practice,  from 
September  to  the  end  of  April,  growers  and  petty  dealers  go  to  tb© 
exporters,  and  contract  to  deliver  a certain  quantity  of  cotton  within 
a given  period.  These  time  contracts  are  generally  of  two  kinds. 
The  contract  known  as  jalap  is  entered  into  when  the  plant  is  not 
even  in  pod.  It  is  somewhat  risky,  but  the  value  of  the  cotton  is 
calculated  at  about  fourteen  per  cent  (Rs>  30  tbe  khandi)  less  than 
current  rates.  Money  is  advanced  six  or  six  and  a half  months 
before  the  date  of  the  delivery  of  the  cotton.  The  other  kind  of 
contract  is  for  shorter  periods,  varying,  according  to  the  season, 
from  on©  week  to  on©  month.  These  contracts  continue  to  be  made 
till  about  tbe  beginning  of  May  when  the  ginning  season  closes.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  advance  is  made  at  a rate  somewhat  less  than  the 
current  price  of  cotton.  When  the  cotton  is  ready  the  merchant 
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* CbfLpmaii^Sj  Comineix;6  91.  According  to  Mr.  ITlpliinaton,  in  1S48  (East  India 
Papers,  HI.  771  the  merchant  advanc^^d  money  to  the  cultivator  on  the  security  of  his 
growing  crop,  the  cultivator  agreeing  to  deliver  hia  cotton  and  have  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent  of  its  market  price  deducted  in  payment  of  the  advaoca.  It  was  believed 
that  many  merchants  charged  a still  heavier  rate  for  their  advances. 

® The  value  of  the  machine-ginned  cotton  is  lower  because  of  the  alleged  deatruetion 
of  the  staple  and  the  staining  of  the  raw  material  by  oiL 

^ Platt  eaw-gine  were  introduced  by  Government  !u  1340.  The  cost  of  ginning 
was  about  half  of  the  coat  by  the  hand  cleaner.  East  India  Papers,  HI.  76. 
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goea  to  tlia  seller^ a house.  The  cotton  ia  there  weighed j handed 
over  to  the  merchantj  taken  by  him  to  hia  yardj  weighed  a second 
time^  and  the  balance  of  the  price  paid  to  the  grower.  In  1879  the 
time  contract,  price  for  seed  cotton  was  10^?,  {Bs,  5)  the  man 

with  four  sheTB  allowance,  and  for  clean  cotton  £1  I2s,  (Rs,  16)  the 
man  with  3^  sJiers  allowance, 

A comparison  of  prices  and  cost  of  exporting  cotton  in  1847  and 
1879  shows  that  in  the  last  thirty  years  the  value  paid  for  cotton 
in  Khandesh  has  risen  from  Id,  or  to  or  6d,  the  pound- 

In  1847  the  local  price  of  cotton  was  £1  6s,  5Jd,  (Rs,  13-3-8)  a hhandi 
of  784  pounds.  The  cost  of  cleaning  was,  by  the  native  charah,  18^, 
(Rs,  9)  a hhandi,  and  9b.  (Rs,  4|)  by  saw -gins.  Packing  charges  were 
10a-  {Rs,  5)j  and  the  cost  of  carriage  £1  6s,  (Rb,  13) j £1  4s,  (Rs,  12) 
as  far  as  Kolshet  wharf  and  2s.  (Re,  1)  more  to  Bombay,^  The 
current  (1879)  price  of  Khdndesh  standard  cotton,  Jalgaon  Gdvrdni^ 
equal  to  fully  good'''  fair  Umravati  and  American-seed  Dharwdr  is 
£18  16a,  (Rs,  188)  the  khandi  of  784  pounds,  Paisspur  cotton  which 
is  rare  fetches  about  12s,  (Rs,  6)  more.  Of  the  whole  £18  16^, 
(Rs,  188)j  about  £1  4s.  (Rs,  12)  goes  to  the  middlemaUj  and  the  rest 
to  the  grower.  The  middleman  cleans  the  cotton,  the  cost  of  cleaning 
being  nearly  covered  by  the  value  of  the  seed.  The  charge  for 
packing  into  bundle Sj  dohdds  or  bundris^  each  of  280  to  320  pounds 
(3 1 -4  mans)  is  12s,  6d,  (Rs.  6|:)  a khandi.  Of  this,  pressing  costs  Sff, 
(Rs,  bands  6s.  (Rs,  3)^  and  bags  Is,  6d.  (12  annas).  Porterage 
is  Is,  (8  annas)  a khandi^  and  the  railway  charge  to  Bombay 
is  £1  is.  Sd.  (Rs,  10-13-4),  As  the  exporter  gives  drafts  cu  his 
banker  at  Bombay  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  per  cent  discount,  2s, 
(Re,  1)  a khandi  is  charged  as  commission.  Sometimes  also  there  is 
an  insurance  charge  of  Is,  lO-ld,  (IS  annas)  a khandi. 

Under  grain  come  hdjri^  jvdri^  wheat,  and  pulse.  The  bdjri^  is 
sent  chiefly  by  rail  from  Jalgaon  and  Chdlisgaon  to  Bombay ; the 
wheat  from  Sh^hdda,  Taloda,  Nandurbar,  l^(inderj  and  Patonda, 
to  Bombay  i and  the  pulse,  including  twTj  chavl%  and  peas,  goes 

from  Jamner,  Sdvda,  and  Dhulia,  to  Bombay,  With  so  uncertain 
a rainfall,  the  supply  of  grain  varies  so  greatly  £rom  season  to 
season  that  what  in  one  year  is  exported,  is  in  the  next  in  great 
local  demand.  In  average  years  the  greatest  export  of  grain  is 
from  900  to  1300  tons  (3000-4000  maps). 

Under  oilseeds  comesesamum  and  linseed,  grown  chiefly  in  Addvad, 
Dhanora,  Chopda,  Vavdu,  N^nder,  and  Pdtonda,  and  sent  by  rail  to 
Bombay,  Ohdroli^  the  seed  of  the  cAdr,  Buchanania  latifolia,  much 
used  in  making  native  sweetmeats,  is  largely  exported  from  the 
Akrani  division.  The  tree  is  carefully  protected  and  the  seeds 
are  gathered  and  made  ready  by  the  Bhils,  Some  of  the  crop  they 
bring  to  market  themselves ; the  rest  is  bought  by  petty  dealers 
who  go  through  the  Akrdni  villages,  gathering  it  in  small  quantities. 
It  is  finally  sent  to  Surat  and  Bombay  by  Bohora  and  Y4ni 


1 East  India  Papers,  III,  76-77, 

^ The  chief  bdjri  e?tportmg  markets  are  AdSvad,  Dhauora,  Chopda,  and  Bhulia. 
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mercliants*  Eartlinuts  are  grown  as  a garden  crop  chiefly  in 
Bhalodj  Sdklij  Faizpur^  Ner^  Bindkhedaj  and  Savda,,  and  sent  by 
rail  to  Bombay*  Myrobalans,  found  chiefly  in  the  Taloda  forests^ 
are  gathered  partly  by  Bhils  and  partly  by  the  forest  department^ 
and  sent  chiefly  by  rail  to  Bombay  and  to  Surat  by  carts*  Moha 
flowers  are  gathered  by  Bhils*  The  whole  moha  crop  of  the 
northern  Satpud^s  and  elsewhere  under  the  hills^  is  bought 
by  the  local  liquor  contractors*  In  the  west  some  is  exported  to 
Surat. 

Since  the  Grovernment  forests  have  been  closed^  the  Khandesh 
demand  for  timber  has  been  chiefly  met  from  the  western  Mehvas 
states.  The  leading  timber  mart  is  Taloda^  where  for  eight  months 
in  the  year  a large  business  is  done.  The  woodcutters  and  sellers 
are  the  Bhils^  between  whom  and  the  buyer Sj  a class  of  V4nis  act 
as  interpreters  and  brokers.  Of  firewood  there  is  a considerable 
import  by  rail  to  Jalgaon.  The  supply  chiefly  comes  from  the 
Niz^m^s  forestsj  and  is  sent  by  rail  from  P^choraj  Chdlisgaonj  and 
Kajgaon  to  Jalgaon,  where,  on  account  of  the  pressing  and  spinning 
f actor ieSj  a large  quantity  of  firewood  is  yearly  consumed.  Of  animal 
products,  the  honey,  wax,  and  lac  are  of  little  consequence*  They 
arc  gathered  by  Bhils  and  other  wild  tribes  chiefly  in  the  Si»tpuda 
forests  and  are  distributed  over  the  district,  ’ Some  quantity  of  lac  is 
exported  to  Burh^npur.  Hides  and  horns  are  sent  in  considerable 
quantities  to  Bombay.  About  six  years  ago  a very  brisk  trade  was 
carried  on  by  Bohor^,  Khojas,  and  Memons,  and  more  than  £20,000 
(Ks.  2 ,00,000)  worth  of  hides  and  horns  were  exported*  Since  then, 
as  all  the  loc^  stores  have  been  exhausted,  the  export  has  greatly 
declined*  Clarified  butter  comes  from  Dhnlia  and  Berar  and  is 
exported  by  Bhdti^a  chiefly  to  Bombay*  Grass  oil  is  made  in  the 
west  and  sent  across  the  country  chiefly  to  Manmad,  and  from  there 
exported  by  rail  to  Bombay.  Carts,  mad©  chiefly  in  Taloda, 
Pimpalner,  and  Bhulia,  are  in  demand  in  Burhdnpur  and  Khandesh* 
Coarse  cloth,  both  handwoven  and  woven  in  the  Jalgaon  weaving 
factory,  is  sent  in  some  quantities  to  Berdr  and  even  to  Benares, 
but  most  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  district* 

SECTION  III.  — CB APTS. 

Khandesh  crafts  and  industries  are  of  local  consequence  only* 
The  chief  are  : in  mineral  substances,  working  in  gold,  silver,  brass, 
iron,  stone,  earth,  clay,  and  lime  ; in  vegetable  products,  wood- 
cutting and  carpentry,  sugar  and  catechu  making,  distilling,  oil- 
pressing,  and  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  printing  cotton  cloth ; 
in  animal  products,  the  making  of  lac  and  clarified  butter,  th© 
weaving  of  silk  and  wool,  butcher^  s work,  and  the  making  and 
working  of  leather*  Gold  and  silver  working  goes  on  in  almost  all 
market  towns*  Most  of  the  workers  are  Mardtha  Sonars.  They 
have  seldom  any  store  of  metal  or  ornaments.  Their  customers 
generally  bring  to  the  goldsmiths^  houses  the  metal  they  wish  made 
into  an  ornament,  or  the  ornament  they  wish  melted  or  re-made, 
and  as  goldsmiths  are  proverbially  cunning  and  unscrupulous,  the 
customer  generally  sets  some  one  to  watch  while  th©  goldsmith  is 
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at  work.  Khandesh  goldsmiths  make  little  except  very  ordinaiy 
jewelry*  Those  of  Dhulia  and  NandiirMr  have  the  best  local 
name.  They  have  fairly  steady  employment  throughout  the  year,, 
and  as  a class  are  well-to-do.  They  almost  always  work  to  order 
and  seldom  have  any  wares  for  sale  or  attend  fairs  or  markets. 
Their  women  do  not  add  anything  to  the  family  earnings. 

Copper  and  brass  working  is  carried  on  in  all  the  larger  villages. 
The  workers  are  Tambate  and  Kda4rs,  of  whom  there  are  in  all 
about  seventy -five  families.  The  metal  comes  in  sheets  from 
Bombay  by  rail  to  V^ni  merchants  chiefly  in  Jalgaon  and  Dhulia, 
Here  it  is  bought  by  country  coppersmiths  and  taken  by  them  to 
their  homes  to  work,  or  it  is  bought  by  a metal  dealer,  generally  a 
Musalman  Bohora,  and  under  the  charge  of  an  agent,  sent  by  him 
to  market  towns  and  fairs.  The  raw  metal  generally  sells  at  from 
9d.  to  1^,  (6-8  WYhnas)  a pound*  The  coppersmiths,  many  of  whom 
buy  the  raw  metah  work  it  into  caldrons,  pots,  and  mugs,  selling 
them  at  the  rate  of  9d,  to  2g,  (14  1)  a pound, 

representing,  for  a fairly  steady  worker,  a daily  wage  of  about  9d, 
(6  annas).  They  work  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a day.  Little 
ornamontal  copper  work  is  made  in  Khandesh,  But  the  coppersmiths 
of  Songir  in  Dhulia  and  of  Faizpur  in  Savda  have  a name  for  their 
skill  in  making  gongs  and  bells.  The  business  is  most  active 
during  the  rains,  when  many  coppersmith  a lay  in  a store  of 
vessels,  and  in  the  dry  season  move  from  one  market  or  fair  to 
another,  offering  them  for  sale.  Their  women  generally  help  in  the 
business  of  turning  copper  vessels.  The  craft  is,  on  the  whole, 
prosperous. 

Iron -working  is  carried  on  inmostlarge  village  sand  country  towns* 
The  workers  are  Loh^rs  and  Grhis^dis  or  wandering  tinkers.  The 
iron  is  brought  in  sheets  by  rail  from  Bombay  by  Bohora  Mu  sal  mans, 
men  of  some  capital,  settled  chiefly  in  Jalgaon,  Sindkheda,  Dhulia, 
and  Bhusdval,  These  dealers  sell  either  to  village  hlacksmitha  or 
send  agents  with  iron  to  sell  at  fairs  and  markets,  KAsars  also 
trade  in  iron  at  Dharangaon,  Parola,  and  Amalner,  The  village 
blacksmith  lays  in  a store  of  metal  about  twice  a year*  In  the  rains 
he  makes  nails,  hinges,  buckets,  water  cisterns,  sieves,  spoons,  pans, 
hatchets,  hoes,  and  scythes,  and  in  the  fair  season  is  busied  chiefly  in 
mending  carts  and  field  tools*  His  services  are  in  constant  demand* 
They  work  from  eight  to  ten  hours  a day.  Their  women  help  by 
blowing  the  bellows  and  doing  other  light  work.  The  daily 
earnings  of  a family  vary  from  about  9d,  to  {6-8  annas).  In  the 
outlying  parts  much  of  their  wages  are  paid  in  grain.  They 
generally  sell  their  wares  in  their  houses  aud  seldom  visit  fairs 
or  markets.  The  blacksmiths  of  Lohara,  Nasirabad,  and  Dhulia, 
have  a name  for  special  skill.  The  opening  of  the  railway,  the 
machinery  works  at  Bhus^val,  and  the  steam  factories  at  Jalgaon, 
have  brought  the  blacksmiths  many  new  openings*  Most  ot  the 
chief  fitters  and  firemen  in  the  railway  and  factory  works  are 
outsiders  from  Bombay,  But  some  of  the  local  blacksmiths  have 
risen  to  good  positions,  earning  from  £I  10s,  to  £2  (Rs.  15 -Rs,  20) 
a month.  The  class  has  gained  much  of  late  by  the  increased  use 
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of  iron.  But  though  ha^rdworking,  they  are  rather  dissipated  and 
have  dome  little  to  improve  their  condition.  The  Ghisddis  or  tinkers, 
make  and  mend  field  tools.  They  have  little  or  no  stock  of  iron 
and  wander  during  the  fair  season,  stopping  for  the  rainy  months 
at  some  central  town.  They  are  generally  paid  in  grain  and  charge 
considerably  less  than  the  regular  blacksmiths. 

Stone-cutting  is,  in  most  parts  of  the  district,  carried  on  by 
P^tharvats  and  Beldara . Stone  is  generally  quarried  by  Patharvats, 
their  daily  charges  ranging  from  Is.  to  1^*  9*^.  (8-14  annas).  Some 
families,  in  Dharangaon,  Dhulia,  and  Pilrola,  have  a name  as  skilled 
workmen.  But  for  any  specially  difficult  undertaking,  stonecutters 
are  generally  brought  from  Burh^inpur,  Building  with  stone  and 
mortar  is  the  work  of  Graundis,  most  of  whom  are  Musalmdns  feom 
Midegaon  in  Ndsik.  Their  charges  are  from  Is.  6d.  to  {as,  12- 
Re,  t)  a day-  They  are  well-to-do  but  extravagant,  Beldars  do 
the  coarser  work  of  laying  mud  bricks  and  building  walls  with  clay 
and  uncut  or  roughly  hewn  stone*  They  have  a fair  supply  of 
bullocks  and  biifialoes  to  carry  water.  They  generally  undertake 
works  by  contract*  Their  rates  range  from  4s.  to  6^.  (Rs.  2 - Bs.  3) 
the  hundred  cubic  feet,  and  their  average  daily  pay  from  9d. 
to  Is*  (6-8  annas).  Great  part  of  their  time  is  spent  away  from 
their  homes  in  places  where  their  services  are  in  demand.  Their 
employment  is  rather  uncertain.  They  work  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  a day.  Their  women  add  nothing  to  the  family  earnings. 

Pottery  and  brick  "making  go  on  in  moat  towns.  The  workers 
are  Kumbh4rSj  Beiders,  and  Kunbis.  The  clay  is  generally  dug  from 
some  suitable  field,  pond  bed,  or  old  village  site.  Besides  bricks  and 
tiles,  the  chief  articles  made  are  earthen  water  pota,  fiower  pots,  jars, 
and  water  jugs.  Potters  are  paid  chiefly  in  grain.  They  do  not  work 
in  the  rains  and  generally  cultivate  small  plots  of  land.  In  the 
fair  season  they  are  busy  preparing  their  wares,  taking  them  to 
market  in  carts,  and  with  their  asses,  gathering  rubbish  to  bum 
in  their  kilns.  The  S^vda  potters  have  a name  for  their  skill 
in  colouring  their  wares.  To  colour  the  clay  small  particles  or 
grains  of  lac,  lakh,  are  mixed  with  the  dye  in  the  proportion  of 

two  to  three,  and  pounded  with  stones,  till,  from  the  heat  caused 
by  the  pounding,  the  lac  melts  and  mixes  with  the  dye.  The 
coloured  lac  is  then  moulded  on  the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  and  the 
pot  heated  and  smeared  with  the  lac*  The  potters  earn  enough 
for  their  daily  wants.  Some  Kathiawar  Kumbh^rs,  of  whom  there 
are  four  families  in  Dhulia,  two  in  Jalgaon,  and  three  in  Bhus^val 
are  well-to-do,  taking  contracts  to  supply  the  Public  Works  and  other 
departments  with  tiles  and  bricks. 

Dondris  make  lime.  They  dig  a round  hole  about  eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  from  five  to  six  feet  deep,  and  round  its  brink  build 
a brick  and  clay  wall  about  three  feet  high  and  with  openings 
about  three  feet  apart.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  they  place  a 
layer  of  firewood,  then  a layer  of  white  earth,  hhadi^  mixed 
with  charcoal,  and  again  a layer  of  firewood*  The  wood  is  kindled 
through  the  holes  in  the  wall.  And  after  eight  or  ben  days,  when 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  burnt,  the  contents  are  taken  out,  and 
E 411--29 
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after  separating  it  from  the  charcoal  and  sprinkling  it  with  water, 
the  lime  is  ready  for  sale.  The  daily  earnings  of  the  Lon^ria  vary 
from  3^.  to  {2-6  Besides  burning  lime  some  Lond^ris 

cultivate. 

Of  industries  connected  with  vegetable  products,  carpentry  ia 
carried  on  in  most  of  the  larger  villages.  The  workmen  are  chiefly 
SuM,rs  and  others  who  learn  the  craft,  of  whom  there  are  altogether 
about  2500  families.  Most  of  the  timber  comes  from  the 
forests  in  the  west  of  Elh^desh,  and  as  a rule  belongs  to  those 
who  engage  the  carpenters  to  work  for  them.  The  work  is  fairly 
steady,  brisker  in  the  dry  season  than  in  the  rains.  For  about  ten 
months  in  the  year  they  earn  from  Is.  to  2^,  (as,  8- Re,  1)  a day. 
Their  wives  add  nothing  to  the  family  earnings.  Of  the  local 
carpenters,  those  of  Dhulia,  Chopda,  Taloda  and  Pimpalner,  and  of 
Burh^npur  are  thought  the  most  sbilfuL  Taloda  carpenters  build 
excellent  carts,  and  those  of  Dhulia,  Taloda,  and  Chop  da  make  good 
boxes.  Few  of  them  have  a stock  of  toys,  cots,  stools,  or  boxes  ; almost 
all  their  work  is  done  to  order.  They  are  on  the  whole  a well  "to -do 
class.  The  turners  of  Chopda,  S^vda^  and  Dhulia,  have  a good  name. 
They  make  excellent  cradles,  cot  legs,  and  toys.  Very  few  go  out 
to  work.  Burhanpur  and  other  stranger  turners  are  found  at 
fairs. 

Sugar-making  is  carried  on  by  all  the  better  class  of  cultivators. 
G-reat  stone  sugar  mills,  found  in  many  of  the  S^tpuda  valleys, 
show  that  sngarcan©  used  to  be  more  widely  grown  than  it  now  is. 
The  molasses  is  sold  by  the  maker  to  the  village  shopkeeper  at 
the  rate  of  from  to  2^tf.  (l-li  annas)  a pound.  The  dealer 

generally  gathers  a considerable  quantity  and  forwards  it  to  one  of 
the  district  trade  centres.  Pim  palmer  and  ITer  in  Dhulia  are  the 
chief  producers  of  sugar,  and  the  supply  is  gradually  distributed 
among  the  district  shopkeepers  and  travelling  peddlers.  The 
yearly  outturn  is  estimated  at  about  1100  tons.  Almost  all 
classes  use  it,  and  little  leaves  the  district.  Much  is  imported  by 
rail.  The  ordinary  retail  price  varies  from  2id.  to  3d,  (1^“^  annas) 
a pound,  with  a slight  rise  during  the  marriage  seasons.  In  preparing 
dainties  the  rich  classes  make  use  of  refined  sugar  brought  from 
Bombay  and  Benares, 

Sweetmeats  are  made  in  most  large  villagea.  The  makers  are 
chiefly  Hindus  of  the  Pardeshi,  Gujard^t  Vdni,  and  Bh£tia  castes. 
The  industry  supports  about  100  families,  the  women  helping  the 
men.  Their  work  is  pretty  constant,  but  they  are  specially  busy 
in  the  marriage  seasons  and  at  fairs.  They  work  from  six  to  eight 
hours  a day.  They  buy  the  sugar  and  spices,  and  offer  the 
sweetmeats  for  sale  in  their  shops  or  at  fairs  and  markets.^ 
Sometimes  materials  are  given  them  to  be  made  up  for  a feash 
The  industry  is  fairly  prosperous,  the  monthly  earnings  of  a family 
varying  from  £1  to  £3  (Rs.  10 -Rs.  30).  The  sweetmeats  of  Dhuli^ 


^ The  favourit&  sweetmeats  are  : pedMs,  lialls  of  different  aorta, 

rdghavdds,  phenie^  and  ghivar$.  Of  these  Bi’^bmana  can  buy  ptdhda  and  barphi  only. 
Other  sweetmeats  must  he  prepared  in  their  houses. 
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Chopda,  Jalgaon,  and  BhuaATal,  have  a special  local  name.  Very 
few  leave  the  district* 

Comparatively  little  indigo  is  now  grown,  and  the  Industry  has 
almost  died  out,  A considerable  quantity  is  imported  chiejfly  by  rail. 
It  is  nsed  by  dyers  and  calico  printers.  Of  late,  since  the 
manufacture  of  Gnjardt  indigo  has  ceased,  Khdndesh  indigo  is  finding 
its  way  to  Surat  and  other  Gnjardt  markets.  The  dealer  generally 
distributee  his  store  to  retail  shopkeepers  or  travelling  traders, 
who  move  about  among  the  diferent  fairs  and  markets.  The 
retail  price  varies  from  Is*  to  1^.  6ii.  (8-12  annas)  a pound* 

Catechu,  the  thickened  jtiice  of  the  khairj,  Acacia  catechu,  eaten 
by  natives  along  with  betelnut  and  leaf,  was  formerly  made  by  Bhils 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Taloda  forests.  As  the  Jchair  tree  is  now 
carefully  preserved,  the  manufacture  has  ceased  within  British  limits* 
It  still  to  a small  eszteut  goes  on  in  the  lands  of  the  Pdrvi  chief. 
The  juice  is  prepared^  and  kept  by  Bhils,  and  generally  disposed  of 
by  them  to  travelling  dealers  who  come  round  with  cloth,  trinkets, 
and  hardware  articles,  and  at  a very  handsome  profit,  relieve  the 
Bhils  of  their  lac,  catechu,  and  other  forest  produce.  The  dealer 
distributes  the  stook  among  the  local  markets.  Very  little  leaves 
the  district.  The  retail  price  varies  from  3d*  to  7 id,  (2-5  annas)  a 
pound. 

Liquor  is  distilled  almost  solely  from  mohaj  Bassia  latifolia, 
flowers*  In  March  and  April  the  flowers  are  gathered  by  Bhils  in 
large  quantities,  and  what  they  do  not  want  for  their  own  use,  they 
sell  to  travelling  dealer's . The  dealers  dispose  of  them  to  Kaldls  or 
professional  distillers,  who  lay  in  large  stores  in  Slarch  and  April, 
and  distil  them,  according  to  demand,  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  flowers  are  boiled  in  a closed  caldron,  and  the  steam  is  carried 
through  a pipe  and  allowed  to  condense  in  a cool  vessel*  The  process 
is  so  simple  that  large  quantities  of  liquor  are  distilled  among  the 
hills  by  the  Bhils, 

Another  important  branch  of  distilling  is  the  preparing  of  oil 
from  the  forest  grass  known  as  rosJbaj  Andropogon  schcenanthus, 
which  is  of  two  kinds,  one  with  bluish  and  the  other  with  white 
flowers.  The  oil  produced  from  the  first  is  of  a green  colour  and  is 
called  Sophia  j that  from  the  other  is  white  and  is  called  motia.  The 
motia  oil  fetches  a higher  price  than  the  sophia^  Both  grasses  grow 
freely  though  not  very  widely  in  many  open  hill  sides  in  west 
IChdndesh,  especially  in  Akrdni.  The  original  seat  of  the 
manufacture  was  Pimpalner,  but  as  the  oil  is  in  great  demand,  the 


^ During  February  and  the  three  followiT^  months  the  making  of  ^techu,  kdi, 
from  the  leJiair  tree,  employs  many  men.  The  proceaa,  though  rude,  is  eimple  and 
cheap  > ^hair  branches  are  cut,  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  chopped  into  three  or 
fonr  inch  piecesi.  These,  put  into  earthen  pots  full  of  water,  are  failed,  and  the  water^ 
passing  off  in  steam,  leaves  a thick  sticky  decoction.  A pit  is  dug  five  or  six  feet 
deep  and  narrow  enough  to  be  covered  by  a small  bamboo  basket.  The  thick 
substance  is  placed  in  the  basket,  and  as  it  strains,  the  water  a inks  into  the  ground, 
the  valuable  part  stays  in  the  pit,  and  the  refuse  is  left  in  the  basket.  The  extract 
is  then  taken  out^  placed  on  leaves  in  tho  suu,  and  when  diy,  sold  to  peddlers  and 
travelling  merchants* 
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manufacture  has  of  late  spread  to  Nandurbar^  ShahMaj  and 
Taloda,  The  makers  are  Musalmins^  who^  at  the  close  of  the  rains^ 
about  September^  when  the  grass  is  ripening,  buy  it  from  the 
BhilSj  stack  it^  and  set  furnaces  at  the  sides  of  brooks  where  wood  and 
water  are  plentiful.  A large  pitj  four  feet  long  by  two  wide  and 
2^  deepj  is  dng,  and  a furnace^  chula^  prepared.  On  this  furnace  is 
placed  a copper  or  iron  caldron,  large  enough  to  hold  from  thirty  to 
fifty  pota  of  water-  After  pouring  in  some  water,  the  caldron  is  filled 
to  the  brim  with  chopped  grass,  and  a little  more  water  is  added^ 
The  mouth  of  the  caldron  is  carefully  closed  with  an  iron  or 
copper  plate,  made  fast  with  wheat  dough.  From  a hole  in  the  lid, 
a bamboo  tube,  wrapped  in  a piece  of  cloth,  plastered  with  udid 
fl;our,  and  bound  with  ropes,  passes  into  a second  closed  caldron,  sunk 
to  the  neck  in  running  water.  The  steam  fi^m  the  grass  passes 
through  the  pipe,  and  is  condensed  in  the  second  caldron.  Tins 
when  full  begins  to  shake.  As  soon  as  the  shaking  begins  the 
tube  is  skilfully  removed,  and  the  condensed  steam  is  poured  into 
a third  caldron  and  stirred.  Then  the  oil  begins  to  appear  on 
its  surface,  and  is  slowly  skimmed  oJff.  To  make  strong  oil  the 
condensed  steam  has  to  be  distilled  several  times  over.  It  is  much 
in  demand  as  a cure  for  rheumatism  and  for  other  medicinal 
purposes.  There  were  197  stills  in  1879-80,  producing  about  71 
cwtfi.  (100  mans).  More  than  100  stills  are  worked  in  Nandurbar 
alone,  and  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  is  prevented  only  by 
the  scarcity  of  the  grass.  The  oil  is  packed  in  skins,  and  sent  on 
bullock  back  over  the  Kundaibdri  pass  to  Surat,  and  by  Dhulia  and 
Manmad  to  Bombay. 

Oil-pressing  is  - an  important  industry  giving  employment  to 
about  2000  Hindu  and  Musalm^n  families.  The  chief  oil  seeds  are 
sesamum,  grown  mostly  in  the  rains,  and  linseed,  a cold  weather  crop. 
Oil  is  also  pressed  from  castor  seeds,  eai^thnuts,  and  cocoanuta.  The 
oil-presser  generally  buys  the  seed  from  the  cultivator.  He  sells 
part  of  the  oil  to  the  people  of  the  village,  and  sends  the  rest  in  large 
leather  jars  to  the  chief  district  trade  centres.  The  mill  is  kept  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  oil-press ©r^s  house,  and  is  worked  by  a 
blindfold  bullock  driven  round  and  round  in  very  small  circles. 
The  mill  is  rough  and  clumsy,  allowing  so  much  vegetable  matter 
and  dirt  to  mix  with  the  oil  that  it  quickly  becomes  rancid.  Of  the 
different  kinds  of  oil,  sesamum  and  cocoanut  are  used  chiefiy  for 
cooking,  and  linseed  and  castor  oil  for  burning.  Of  late  the  profits  of 
the  local  oil-pressers  have  been  much  reduced  by  competition  from 
Mdlwa  and  the  Nizdm^s  territories,  and  from  the  growing  use  of 
kerosine,  which  is  brought  by  rail  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
is  now  used  in  many  Kunbi  households  in  the  district.  On  market 
days  the  oilman's  wife  generally  takes  some  oil  to  sell  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.  The  craft  is  said  lobe  at  present  so  depressed 
that  its  members  are  taking  to  other  employments.  The  average 
piice  of  oil  is  from  to  (1^-3  anncLs)  a pound. 

Cotton -spinning,  once  the  chief  employment  of  the  women  of  the 
poorer  classes,  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  first  blow  was  the 
introduction  of  steam-spun  yarn  from  Europe,  and  of  late  by  the 
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competition  of  local  and  Bombay  steam -spun  yaruj  the  hand-spun, 
has  been  completely  undersold*  Cotton  handloom  weaving  has  gained 
by  the  fall  in  the  cost  of  yarnj  and  though  the  competition  of  European 
and  country  steam -woven  goods  has  greatly  reduced  pricesj  the 
industry  is  still  of  considerable  importance*  The  weavers  are  partly 
Hindus  and  partly  Mnsalmtos  of  the  Mo  min  class*  The  Hindus 
belong  chiefly  to  the  Khatrij  Salij  and  Koshti  castes*  They  are  found 
in  small  numbers  in  most  sub -divisional  towns,  and  in  greatest 
strength  in  Dhulia,  Kasoda,  Diiarangaon,  Pdrola,  Erandol,  Sdvda, 
Paizpur,  Varangaon,  Pimpr^la,  Nasirabadj  and  Jalgaon,  Though 
many  of  them  are  small  capitalists,  handloom  weavers  are  generally 
employed  by  men  of  capital,  most  of  them  Vanis  and  some  Bohor^s 
and  Khatris,  who  supply  them  with  yam  chiefly  spun  in  local  and 
Bombay  steam  mills*  They  are  paid  on  an  average  from  Sd,  to  9d* 
(2-6  annas)  a day*  Both  men  and  women  weave,  keeping  not 
more  than  thirty  holidays  in  the  year,  and  working,  except  for 
about  an  hoards  rest  at  noon,  from  morning  to  night,  so  long  as 
they  have  light  to  see.  Of  late,  chiefly  by  the  competition  of  local 
steam  mills,  the  prices  of  goods  have  fallen,  and  though  part  of 
this  reduction  is  met  by  the  greater  cheapness  of  yarn,  the  margin 
of  wage  left  to  the  weaver  has  within  the  last  ten  years  been 
lowered  from  about  to  3d*  (3-2  annas).  The  cloth  is  taken  by 
the  master  weaver  who  advanced  the  yarn,  and  distributed  by  him 
through  the  chief  trade  centres,  fairs,  and  weekly  markets.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  nine-tenths  is  consumed  in  the  district,  and  the 
rest,  sold  and  resold  at  markets  and  fairs,  finds  its  way  over  the 
Ajanta  pass  in  bullock  cai'ts  to  Ber^r  and  the  Hiadm^s  dominions, 
or  by  rail  to  Bombay  and  the  Central  Provinces*  The  chief  hand -woven, 
cloth  goods  are  women^s  robes,  lugddsy  from  Erandol,  Dharangaon, 
Parola,  Chopda,  Pimprdla,  ^N^asirabad,  Faizpur,  S^vda,  Varangaon, 
and  Jalgaon ; floor  cloths  jdjamsj  cotton  sheets  pasodts^  stamped 
dirty-red  coverlets  phadkls,  smaller  sheets  and  cushions  toshahsj 
from  Handurbar,  Shahdda,  Tarsi,  Betdvad,  Sindkheda,  Chopda, 
Jalgaon,  Jdmner,  Faiispur,  and  Chi  naval  ^ long  white  floor  cloths 
joreSf  cot  tape  navdr^  bullock  cloths Jhnlsj  from  Nandurbar,  Sh^h^da, 
Tarsi,  Kansi,  and  Kasoda ; and  coarse  cloth  khddi^  from  Jamner, 
Savda,  Faiapur,  Jamti,  and  Chopda, 

Dyeing,  both  of  cotton  cloth  and  yarn,  gives  employment  to 
about  1000  souls,  chi o fly  Hindus  of  the  Bh^vs^  and  Rangdri  castes 
in  JN^an durbar  and  Sdvda,  The  chief  colours  are  scarlet  and  blue, 
others  being  mere  modifications  of  them.  To  dye  scarlet  the  yarn  or 
cloth  is  for  four  or  five  days  alternately  soaked,  dried,  and  soaked 
again  in  yellow  sandy  earth,  hhadij  and  water,  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
pdpad  khdr^  mixed  with  castor  oil.^  After  final  washing  and  dryinp-, 
the  yam  or  cloth  is  plunged  into  a pot  of  liquid  Indian  mulberry,  a^* 
As  the  dl  powder  is  very  light,  to  keep  it  together,  castor  oil  is 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twenty  i alum  is  added  in  the 


* The  yellaw  earth  is  brought  from  river  banka  by  lime-hurnora,  Lon^ris,  and 
bought  at  a cost  of  4 shers  for  an  anna.  The  carbonate  of  aoda,  used  by  the  richer 
dyera,  is  much  more  serviceable  than  the  yellow  earth,  andia  largely  imported  frotn 
Bombay  at  a cost  of  £1  10s.  (Re.  15)  the  palla  of  three  maitM. 
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proportion  of  five  to  one  or  one-half  ; ajid  the  whole  is  dissolved  in 
a caldron  of  boiling  water.  After  the  mixture  has  boiled  for  some 
timoj  the  prepared  yarn  is  plunged  into  it,  and  left  to  soak  for  about 
three  days.  It'  is  then  washed  in  freshj  and  if  possiblej  running 
water,  and  sometimeSj  to  bring  out  the  coloui's,  has  an  extra  bath  in 
a mixture  of  goat^s  dung  and  water.  After  this  it  is  again  washed 
in  fresh  water  and  dried.  The  dyed  yarn  is  sold  to  handloom 
weavers  and  the  cloth  to  village  dealers,  the  cost  of  dyeing  raising 
the  price  of  yam  from  to  Ij,  a}%nas)  a pound; 

and  of  cloth  brom  2s,  to  Bs.  (Re,  1 *Rs.  1^)  for  each  piece  of  cloth 
twelve  cubits  long  by  1 J broad.  Dyeing  blue  is  a simpler  process. 
The  yarn  or  cloth  has  not  to  be  specially  prepared.  After  washing 
it  in  pure  water,  the  yarn  is  plunged  into  a pot  of  blue  dye  stuff 
prepared  from  two  pounds  of  indigo,  one  pound  of  plantain  ashes, 
one  pound  of  cement,  and  one  pound  of  tarvad.  Cassia  auriculata, 
seed,  boiled  together  and  dissolved  in  water  from  three  to  eight  days. 
After  this  it  is  washed  and  dried,  Tho  cost  of  dyeing  blue  is  at  the 
rate  of  6d.  (4  annas)  a pound. 

Most  of  the  yarn  and  cloth  is  used  locally,  but  some  of  the  richer 
dyers  send  their  wares  as  far  as  Berdr  and  Nagpur. 

Calico-printing  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Pai:»pur,  Jalgaon,  and 
some  other  large  towns.  The  printers  are  dyers  and  they  generally 
print  coarse  hand-made  cloth.  The  favourite  colours  are  dark-red 
and  dark -blue.  Before  preparing  it  for  printing  red,  the  cloth, 
as  in  the  case  of  dyeing,  undergoes,  for  five  or  six  days,  several 
washings  in  a mixture  of  water,  carbonate  of  soda  or  khadi^  aod 
cast  or*  oil,  Next  it  is  plunged  into  a mixture  of  twenty  pounds 
of  dly  and  eight  ponnds  of  dkdvda^  Cono carpus  latifolia,  flowers, 
powdered  and  boiled  together  in  water  in  a caldron  able  to  hold 
128  yards  (16  tkdns)  of  cloth.  The  addition  of  four  pounds  of 
myrobalanSj  hirdds^  while  the  mixture  is  boiling,  gives  the  cloth  a 
dirty  yellow  tinge.  The  whole  is  then  dried,  spread  on  a board, 
and  printed  by  a wooden  handblock.  For  printing  blue,  the  cloth 
has  only  to  be  washed  before  being  stamped.  The  red  colour  is 
a mixture  of  alum  and  gum,  and  the  blue  a mixture  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  hirdhaSf  and  gum,  both  dissolved  in  water.  The  wooden 
handblocks  have  the  pattern  deep  cut  in  their  faces.  They  are 
made  by  the  printers  themselves,  who,  in  cutting  thena,  use  from  forty 
to  fifty  small  sharply  pointed  steel  nail-like  tools.  The  printer  who 
makes  these  stamps  generally  does  no  other  work.  He  has  a stock 
of  patterns  drawn  on  a paper,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  supplies 
new  devices.  Prom  the  paper  pattern,  a drawing  in  ink  or  other 
coloured  substance  is  made  on  the  face  of  the  wooden  block  and 
the  pattern  is  afterwards  cut  to  the  required  depth.  In  the  richer 
designs,  where  several  colours  are  used,  each  colour  has  its  own 
block  with  only  so  much  of  the  pattern  engraved  on  it  as  belongs 
to  that  colour.  In  prin'ting,  the  workman  has  beside  him  a pad 
soaked  with  the  colour  he  is  using,  and  on  this  he  presses  the 
block  between  each  time  he  stamps  the  cloth.  A blue  pattern  is 
the  simplest.  When  more  colours  than  one  have  to  be  used,  the  part 
where  the  stamp  is  not  to  mark  is  covered  with  a mixture  of  gum 
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aud  saBd  whick  is  afterwards  wasked  off,  and  the  stamping  repeated 
with  the  other  blocks  and  colonrs  till  the  whole  pattern  ig  printed. 
After  printing,  the  whole  cloth  is  again  well  washed  in  pure 
water,  and  sometimes,  to  bring  ont  the  colours,  receives  a bath  of 
goat’s  dung  and  water.  After  this  it  is  once  more  carefully  washed, 
dried,  and  exposed  for  sale. 

Steam  spinning,  weaving,  ginning,  and  cotton-pressing,  have  been 
introduced  into  Khandesh  within  the  last  twenty  jaara.  The  only 
steam  spinning  and  weaving  cotton  factory  is  at  Jalgaon.  This  factory 
was  started  in  1874,  under  the  name  of  the  Khandesh  Spinning  and 
Weaving  Company  liimite  d.  It  had  a capital  of  £75,000  (Ra,  7,50,000) 
and  buildings  and  machinery  that  cost  about  £9500  (Ra.  95,000).  It 
was  burnt  down  in  1878,  but  was  r©-opened  for  work  in  J annary  1879. 
It  has  at  present  220  looms  and  18,000  spindles,  and  consumes 
on  an  average  969  tons  (8000  pallds)  of  cxitton  a year.  It  employs  a 
staff  of  800  workmen,  about  400  of  them  Musalm^^ns,  350  Mardth^ts, 
50  Portuguese,  Pardeshis,  and  P^i'sis,  and  two,  the  chief  engineer 
and  th©  spinning  master,  Europeans.  The  Musalmd^ns,  chiefly  from 
Indor,  Bombay,  Poona,  Satdra,  and  IJ^agar,  and  a few  natives  of 
Kkdndesh,  are  skilled  weavers,  rulers,  carders,  and  spinners ; the 
Mar4thas,  strong,  sturdy  and  muscular,  from  all  parts  of  the  Deccan, 
are  labourers  and  carriers  ; the  Portuguese,  hardworking  and 
intelligent,  are  fitters  j and  the  Pardeshis^  peasants  from  Koy  Bareilly, 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  Cawnpur,  are  chiefly  messengers  and  watchmen. 
One  of  the  Persia  is  a weaving,  and  one  of  the  Marath^s  a carding, 
master.  Except  as  clerks  no  high  caste  Hindus  are  employe  d,  and 
there  are  no  Mhars  or  Bhila.  Of  the  whole  staff  about  one -third  get 
fixed  wages,  the  rest  are  paid  by  piece-work.  Of*  those  who  get 
fixed  wages,  the  monthly  pay  of  the  engineer  is  £40  {Rs.  400),  of 
the  spinning  master  £30  (Rs.  300),  of  the  smith  £4  {Rs.  40),  of  the 
bricklayer  £2  (Rs.  20),  of  the  fitters  from  £l  lOir.  to  £2  {Rs.  15- 
Rs.  20),  and  among  common  labourers,  of  a man  (4  arhftas)^  of  a 
woman  4i<i.  (3  and  of  a child  3 (2  annas)  a day  . The  piece 

rates  for  spinners  are  3^/i.  (2  4 annas)  the  100  pounds  of  yarn,  and 
for  weavers  from  4^.  to  5s,  (Rs.  2-Rs.  2^}  th©  hundred  pounds  of 
cloth-  This  represents,  for  an  average  steady  worker,  daily  pay  at 
from  to  3^.  (5  annas  14)  ; women  generally  earn  from  3^^- 

to  74d-  (2-5  annas) J and  children  from  Sd,  to  34^-  (2-24  annas), 
Th©  working  hours  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  half  an  hour’s 
rest  from  eleven  to  half  past  eleven  for  the  midday  meal.  Besides 
the  usual  native  holidays,  a half  holiday  is  given  every  market  day 
(Saturday),  and  three  days  of  rest  a month  are  wanted  to  clean 
th©  machinery*  Th©  cotton  most  used  is  the  long  stapled  IChandeshi, 
Hinganghdt  and  Dhdrw^r.  There  is  also  a demand  for  th©  short- 
stapled  Varhadi.  But  as  in  Khandesh,  the  growth  of  the  Varhadi 
is  as  mnch  as  possible  discouraged,  the  local  supply  has  to  b© 
supplemented  by  imports  from  Indor,  Jabalpur,  and  G"ardevada. 
About  5000  pounds  of  yarn  are  made  a day,  the  wholesale  price 
varying  from  *£12  to  £14  (Rs.  120“Rs*  140)  a bale.  Host  oi  th© 
outturn  is  used  locally,  bought  by  local  dealers,  and  distributed  over 
the  chief  market  towns  and  used  by  the  handloom  weavers.  A 
good  deal  is  worked  into  cloth,  the  chief  varieties  of  cloth  being 
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sheetsj  towelSj  sail  clotlij  and  coarse  cloth  of  every  sortj  which  sella 
wholesale  at  Is.  (8  ajinas)  a pound.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is  bought 
by  local  dealers  and  sold  in  Khaodeshj  Berdr^  and  the  ^^^iz^Lm'^s 
dozaiuions-  It  is  chiefly  used  by  the  poorer  classes  for  shirts  and 
waistcloths.  They  also  make  cotton  rope  and  twine  for  use  in  the 
milk 

Besides  the  spinning  and  weaving  mill  there  are  eleven  steam 
factories  in  Kh4adesh^  three  of  them  ginning  factories  and  eight 
presses.  The  ginning  factorieSj  two  of  them  at  Jalgaon  and  one  at 
Mhasavadj  built  between  I860  and  1865j  are  furnished  with  Platt-'s 
saw-gins.  For  the  reasons  already  mentioned^  the  destruction  of  the 
seed  and  the  injury  to  the  staple^  saw-gins>  though  they  work  much 
cheaper  than  hand  cleaners  and  were  once  ( 1 848)  pretty  widely  usedj 
have  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  lain  almost  idle. 

Of  the  eight  steam  cotton  presses,  seven  are  in  Jalgaon 
and  one  in  Dhulia.  In  the  Jalgaon  presses,  the  pressing  charge 
is  5^-  (Rs,  2 as.  12)  a'  bale,  with  an  additional  3d.  (2  for 

carriage.  In  1879-80,  91,614  bales  against  16,624  in  1871-72  are 
reported  to  have  been  pressedv  The  size  of  the  bale  is  four  feet  one 
inch  long,  one  foot  six  inches  highj  and  one  foot  five  inches  wide. 
During  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  when  cotton  comes 
forward  in  large  quantities,  the  presses  are  at  work  night  and  day, 
the  men  being  paid  from  3d.  to  b\d.  (2-3J  annas)  on  each  bale 
pressed,  and  dividing  the  amount  among  themselves.  Sometimes 
the  presses  work  for  a few  hours  a day  only.  They  have  no  fixed 
hours  and  their  working  time  depends  upon  the  stock  of  cotton.  In 
Jalgaon  the  presses  employ  altogether  three  European  engineers, 
about  fifteen  to  sixteen  pressmen,  and  thirty  to  thirty- five  labourers 
to  carry  the  bales  from  tbe  press  to  the  railway  station.  During 
the  busy  season  the  pressmen,  who  are  chiefly  Mardthas  and 
Mnsalm^ns,  earn  from  £1  lOs.  to  £2  10b.  (Rs.  15-Rs.  25)  a month. 
The  carriers  are  Deccan  Mardth^s.  They  are  paid  from  lO^.  to 
£1  (Rs,  5 -Rs.  15)  every  hundred  bales  according  to  the  distance 
from  the  factory  to  the  station.  When  the  season  is  over,  some  go 
to  their  villages  to  cultivate,  others  stay  in  Jalgaon  and  find 
work  in  the  ordinary  labour  market.  Soiu©  have  settled  in  Chopda, 
Varad,  and  Virad,  where  they  have  built  houses  and  hold  land. 
The  pressmen  and  carriers  are  nearly  all  Deccan  Mardthda  from 
Sdtara  and  Poona.  They  live  in  huts  outside  of  Jalgaon. 

Cotton  carpets  are  woven  at  Kasoda  and  P^ldhi  in  Erandol,  at 
Asoda  in  Nasirabad,  and  at  Ranola  in  Uandnrb^r,  by  Dhangar  and 
Manbh^v  Hindus  and  by  Mosalman  Pinj^ris.  The  industry  is  a 
small  one,  supporting  not  more  than  400  families.  Almost  all 
are  labourers  supplied  with  cotton  by  Musalman  and  M^rvM, 
dealers,  and  paid  for  their  work  at  the  rate  of  3d,  to  4^d.  (2-3  annas) 
a day.  A fairly  skilful  and  steady  worker  earns,  on  an  average, 
from  6d,  to  9d.  (4-6  annas ) a day.  The  demand  is  steady,  briskest 
at  times  of  fairs  and  dullest  in  the  rainy  weather.  The  men  work 
from  six  to  eight  hours  a day,  and  keep  about  thirty  yearly  holidays. 
Except  PinJ^iSj  they  hardly  ever  follow  any  other  employment,  and 
their  women  seldom  add  anything  to  the  family  gains.  The  colours 
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generally  uaed  are  red,  yellow^  green,  and  black,  and  tbe  patterns 
are  almost  always  simple  stripes  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to  2^ 
inches  broad.  These  carpets  are  offered  for  sale  at  most  market 
towns  and  religious  gatherings.  Their  best  market  is  at  H^heji 
fair.  They  are  sent  in  small  quantities  to  Ber^r  and  the 
domimons. 

Gold  and  silver  thread  are  made  in  small  quantities  at  Rdver  in 
Sdvda.  The  workers  are  Hindus  of  the  Son^,  Shimpi,  Eajput,  and 
Eang^ri  castes,  and  Musalmdns  who  have  lately  come  fi-om 
Burh4.npur,  The  industry  is  of  little  importance,  supporting  not 
more  than  from  jSf ty  to  one  hundred  families.  Host  of  the  gold- 
thread makers  are  labourers  supplied  by  a M^rvad  capitalist  with  the 
thread  and  metal,  and  paid  for  their  work  generally  at  the  rate  of 
to  4f^d.  (1-3  annas)  a day.  The  women  of  the  family  do  not 
take  part  in  the  employment,  but  they  generally  earn  a little  by 
labour  in  the  fields.  The  demand,  fairly  constant  throughout  the 
year,  is  briskest  in  the  wedding  seasons  and  dullest  during  the  rains. 
The  makers  generally  work  from  six  to  eight  hours  a day,  and  keep 
about  sixty  holidays  a year.  There  is  a craft  guild  composed  of  all 
adult  males,  but  except  enforcing  holiday-keeping,  it  plays  but  a 
small  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  craft.  In  making  gold  thread,  a silver 
bar  about  a foot  long  and  one  and  a half  inches  thick  is  covered  with 
gold  leaf,  which  by  several  beatings  and  hammerings  is  welded  into 
the  silver.  One  end  of  the  bar  is  put  into  one  of  many  different 
sized  boles  pierced  through  a rough  iron  plate.  The  point  of  the 
bar  is  caught  by  a large  pair  of  pincers,  whose  handles  are  secured 
by  a ring  fastened  to  a rope  or  chain  going  round  a wooden  wheel, 
which,  worked  by  three  men,  drags  the  bar  through  the  hole  in  the 
iron  plate-  In  passing  through  the  hole,  the  bar  grows  considerably 
longer  and  thinner,  and  the  process  is  repeated  through  gradually 
diminishing  holes.  When  reduced  to  the  size  of  wire  it  is  handed 
over  to  another  workman,  who,  by  working  two  small  wheels,  drags 
it  through  a frame  pierced  with  very  fine  holes.  When  fine  enough 
it  is  flattened  by  beating  with  a small  hammer  on  a steel  anvil.  It 
is  then  twisted  with  thin  yellow  or  orange  silk  and  wound  on  reels. 
When  ready  the  gold  thread  is  distributed  through  the  different 
markets  and  fairs,  and  bought  by  village  dealers  and  hand  loom 
weavers.  Most  of  it  is  used  in  the  district.  The  demand  for  gold  wire 
is  small,  and  the  workers  are  badly  off- 

The  chief  crafts  connected  with  animal  products  are  the  making 
of  lac,  clarified  butter,  the^  weaving  of  silk  and  wool,  butcher^  a 
work,  and  the  making  of  leather.  Bac,  produced  by  the  puncture 
of  the  female  insect.  Coccus  lacca,  on  pimpal  Ficus  reli^osa, 
palas  Butea  frondosa,  and  hor  Zizyphus  jnjuba,  trees,  is  gathered 
chiefly  by  Pimpalner  Bhils  and  other  forest  tribes  in  A,pril,  M^ay,  and 
part  of  June.  When  about  thirty  pounds  have  been  GoUected,  it  la 
put  in  coarse  cloth  bags  from  eleven  to  fourteen  cubits  long  and 
about  twelve  inches  round,  which,  with  their  mouths  closed,  are  laid 
near  a fire  and  the  gum  left  to  melt  and  ooze  out.  The  supply  is 
sold  by  the  Bhils,  partly  to  travelling  Bohora  and  Mdrvdd  and  other 
V£ni  peddlers,  who  give  in  exchange  cloth  and  hardware  trinkets. 

B 411^30 
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The  rest  is  taken  to  market  towns  and  sold  for  money,  or  for  grain  or 
cloth.  The  dealers  collect  the  lac  and  distribute  it  to  silk  dyers,  mostly 
Borhanpur  and  Yeola  MusaLm4ns,  and  toLakheras  or  bracelet  makers. 
Most  of  the  crop  is  used  in  the  district  in  dyeing  yam  andcloth,  and 
in  veneering  wood.  A little  finds  its  way  to  Berdr  and  the  Niz^m^s 
dominions,  and  some  goes  by  rail  to  Bombay,  The  price  to  the 
consumer  generally  varies  from.  9d,  to  Is,  (6-8  annas)  a ponnd, 
The  demand  is  fairly  constant,  but  recent  forest  restrictions 
have  greatly  reduced  the  supply.  Lac  bracelets  of  various  colours 
are  made  in  Dhulia,  Eorandol,  and  Ehus^val  by  Lakher^s,  who  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Marvdd  about  a century  ago. 

Clarified  butter,  tup^  is  made  chiefiy  at  Dhulia  and  Baling, 
Almost  all  well-to-do  husbandmen  sell  clarified  butter,  and,  besides 
by  them,  a large  quantity  is  prepared  by  professional  herdsmen  of 
the  Dhangar  and  Gavli  castes.  The  women  do  the  dairy  work  and 
sometiines  go  to  sell  the  butter.  Clarified  butter  is  of  two  kinds, 
one  made  from  buffalo e^s,  the  other  from  sheep^s  milk.  The  butter 
made  from  bufialoe^s  milk  is  the  best,  fetching  from  6d.  to 
(4-8  amias)  a pound.  It  is  used  by  all  the  well-to-do,  Sheep^s 
butter,  fetching  from  to  9d,  (3-6  annas)  a pound,  is  used 

chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes  and  in  mixing,  Cow^s  butter,  which  is 
used  for  medicinej  is  seldom  made.  The  producers  generally  sell 
to  butter  dealers,  local  and  M^rv^d  V^nis,  Bhatids,  and  Klacbhis, 
who  live  in  the  larger  towns  and  travel  about  gathering 
supplies.  They  keep  the  butter  in  large  leather  jars,  dabds^  and 
dispose  of  most  of  it  at  their  shops  in  market  and  other  large  towus, 
Butter  is  clarified  by  boiling  it  in  a brass  or  iron  pot.  When 
good  it  keeps  fi^sh  and  fit  for  use  from  eight  to  fifteen  days.  Almost 
the  whole  supply  is  used  in  Khfcdesh,  A little  finds  its  way  to 
BerAr  and  the  Nizdm^s  dominions.  There  has  not  of  late  been  any 
marked  change  in  the  butter  trade. 

Glass  bangles  are  to  a small  extent  made  by  Mu  salmons  of  the 
Manidr  caste.  The  chief  craftsmen  used  to  be  found  at  Nasirabad, 
Y^yal,  S^kli,  P^ola,  and,  EJrandol,  and  in  IRasirabad  there  are  still 
from  300  to  400  of  them.  They  have  now  much  difficulty  in  finding 
wood  for  their  furnaces,  and  the  industry  does  not  prosper. 

Silk  work  is  carried  on  to  a small  extent  in  Erandol  aad  Pdrola. 
The  industry  employs  several  classes  of  workmen,  sorters,  dyers, 
and  weavers,  but  it  is  not  a large  industry  and  does  not  support 
more  than  about  seventy-five  families.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
labourers  supplied  with  silk  by  Gujarat  Vdni  and  Shim  pi  dealers, 
and  paid  by  the  piece.  The  silk,  chiefly  Bengal  and  Chinese,  is 
brought  by  rail  from  Bombay,  The  only  silk-spinning  is  carried'  on 
by  the  Khatris  as  a kind  of  bye-work,  l^ere  are  no  distinct  classes 
of  silk  weavers  and  dyers.  The  chief  colours  used  are  red,  yellow, 
green,  black,  and  blue.  The  weavers,  SAlie  and  Koshtis  by  caste, 
chiefly  make  sddia^  cholhhanSf  pdgotis,  and  phadhis.  The  demand 
for  their  work  is  fairly  constant,  briskest  during  the  marriage 
seasons  and  dullest  in  the  rainy  months.  The  silks  are  made  over 
to  the  dealer  who  sells  them  to  village  shopkeepers  or  sends  them 
in  charge  of  agents  to  the  different  markets  and  fairs.  The  retail 
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prices  of  silk  goods  ard  2s*  to  4is.  (Re,  1 -Rs.  2)  a yard  for  turbans  ; 
and  from  4^,  to  £2  (Rs,  2 - Rs,  20)  for  robes.  Rich  people.  Brahmans, 
Bhatids,  and  Qiijar^t  and  M^v^d  Vdnis  use  silk  cloth- 

Blanket  ^weaving  is  almost  the  only  woollen  mainifacture.  It  is 
carried  on  all  over  the  district,  but  chiefly  in  Phulia,  Nasirabad, 
Jdmner,  Amalner,  and  Virdel.  The  weavers  are  almost  all  of  the 
Dhangar  caste.  Sheep  are  generally  sheared  twice  a year,  in 
March  and  in  November.  The  wool,  chiefly  black  with  some  threads 
of  dirty  white,  washed  several  times  and  cleaned  with  the  bow,  is 
collected  hy  the  Dhangars,  some  of  it  set  apart  for  their  own  use,  and 
the  rest  taken  to  the  chief  district  trade  centres  and  sold  to  wool 
dealers,  also  Dhangars  by  caste.  From  these  dealers  it  is  bought  by 
the  weaving  Dhangars,  who,  though  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  shepherd 
Dhangars,  do  not  rear  sheep  but  spend  their  time  in  blanket-weaving. 
Most  of  them  buy  the  wool  and  work  it  into  blankets.  Others, 
employed  by  dealers  as  labourers,  are  paid  from  to  3d,  (li- 

2 annas)  a yard,  rates  representing  to  a fairly  good  workman 
about  4^d,  (3  annas)  a day.  The  weaver  who  works  his  own 
wool  earns  on  an  average  about  6d,  (4  annas)  a day.  They  weave 
generally  in  the  open  air,  and  rain  forces  them  to  stop.  They 
work  from  six  to  eight  hours  a day  and  keep  about  thirty  yearly 
holidays.  Their  women  and  children  help  in  spinning  the  wool,  and 
the  men  generally  spin  when  it  is  too  wet  to  weave.  The  blankets 
are  offered  for  sale,  either  by  the  weavers  themselves  or  by  the  trader 
who  has  employed  them,  at  all  fairs  and  markets,  and  in  the  shops 
of  most  large  villages.  They  are  in  demand  among  all  the  lower 
classes,  and  almost  the  whole  local  produce  is  used  in  the  district. 
A little  goes  to  Berdr  and  the  Niz^m^s  provinces.  But  the  quantity 
imported  from  Mdrvdd,  Sholdpur,  and  Pandharpur,  is  generally  more 
than  what  leaves  the  district.  There  is  a considerable  sale  of 
English  blankets  in  Jalgaon,  Bhnsaval,  Dhnlia,  and  nearly  all  the 
larger  towns.  Blanket  weavers  have  no  guild  or  trade  association. 
There  is  a good,  and  on  the  whole  a growing  demand  for  their 
wares.  A blanket  generally  measures  from  three  to  six  cubits,  and 
costs  from  la.  to  35,  {a/n/nas  8 14).  Almost  all  are  plain. 

Butchers^  work  is  of  two  branches,  the  killing  of  cows  and 
buffaloes  and  the  killing  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  butchers  of  the 
larger  animals  are  ICasMs,  and  of  the  smaller  Khdtiks.  Butchers 
are  found  in  almost  all  market  towns,  but  beef  is  used  only  in  places 
where  there  is  a large  Musalman  population.  The  industiy  supports 
from  200  to  BOO  famiKes,  The  cows,  oxen,  and  bufMoes.  are 
generally  brought  b^^  cultivators.  As  a rule  they  are  old  animals 
past  yielding  milk  or  doing  work.  Some  cultivators  and  many  of 
the  Hindu  town  traders  used  never  to  sell  their  cattle  to  the  butcher. 
Of  late,  it  is  said  the  practice  has  become  much  commoner.  The 
demand  is  pretty  constant,  and  the  butchers  lead  an  easy  life,  the 
women  doing  a great  part  of  the  selling.  As  a class  they  are  well- 
to-do,  charging  (1  a^na)  a pound  for  cow  beef,  and  2id.  (I4 

cmnas)  for  goat‘*s  flesh,  prices  that  leave  them  a good  profit.  Bujffialo 
meat  is  rarely  used.  Musalmdns,  except  the  poorest,  and  even  these 
on  their  three  or  four  chief  holidays,  eat  both  beef  and  mutton. 
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and  among^  HindnSj  Ahir  Shimpis  eat  goat^s  flesh  pretty  constantly^ 
and  Kunbis  and  Bhils  when  they  can  afford  it. 

Leather  making  and  working  has  two  branchesj  tanning  and 
ehoemaking.  Tanning  goes  on  in  almost  all  large  villages  and 
towns.  The  workmen  are  chiefly  Mangs  and  ChambharSj  and  the 
industry  supports  about  400  families.  The  hides  are  generally 
flayed  by  village  Mh^rs  and  partly  dried  by  them^  and  used  to  meet 
the  wants  of  villagers  for  leather  thongs  andropesj  or  they  are  taken 
into  the*  larger  towns  and  sold  to  hid©  dealers  who  are  mostly 
MuBalni4ns.  The  hide  dealers  export  some  of  them  by  rail  to 
Bombay,  but  most  are  sent  to  be  dressed  by  local  Gb^mbb4rs  and 
Mangs.  They  first  put  the  hide  in  water  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  when  it  is  washed  and  has  had  all  the  hair  scraped  off  with  iron 
knives,  they  apply  lime  and  then  fold  and  keep  the  bide  for  three 
days.  After  this  it  is  again  washed  and  left  for  nearly  nineteen 
days  in  the  extract  of  tarvad^  Cassia  auriculata,  bark.  Then  it  is 
washed  and  laid  in  pure  water  for  another  fifteen  days  and  then  dried 
in  the  shade,  Tanners  work  about  eight  hours  a day  and  keep 
no  holidays.  Their  women  and  children  take  no  part  in  the  work* 
Most  of  the  leather  is  sold  to  Khdndesh  shoemakers  either  at  fairs 
or  markets.  The  tanners  of  Dharangaon  in  Bhusaval  and  of 
Jalgaon  in  Dhulia  have  a special  local  name  for  skill  in  their  craft. 
Little  leather  leaves  the  district.  The  demand  is  constant  and 
the  craft  fairly  prosperous,  Shoemaking  goes  on  in  most 
large  villages.  The  workers  are  Mochis  and  Chdmbhdrs  and  the 
industry  supports  about  100  Mochi  and  1200  Ch^mbh^r  families. 
The  leather  is  bought  chiefly  from  local  tanners,  and  as  a rule  the 
shoemaker  works  with  leather  he  baa  himself  bought.  Most  of  the 
Mochis  and  Chdmbdrs  are  both  tanners  and  shoemakers.  They  are 
paid  from  Is.  to  4s*  {as^  8 - Bs,  2)  for  a pair  of  slippers,  representing, 
to  a fair  workman,  from  3d.  to  6d.  (2-4  annas)  a day.  The  demand 
for  his  work  is  steady  throughout  the  year.  He  works  about  eight 
hours  a day  and  takes  no  holidays.  The  women  of  his  family  help  in 
the  lighter  parts  of  his  work.  He  makes  shoes,  sandals,  buckets, 
and  water  bags.  The  shoemakers  of  Dhulia,  Tar  sod,  Erandol, 
Ohopda,  and  Nandurb^r,  have  a good  name  for  their  native 
shoes,  and  in  Dhulia,  Bhusaval,  and  Jalgaon  are  some  men  who  can 
make  neat  and  useful  Engbah  shoes  and  rough  pony  harness. 
Most  shoemakers  keep  a small  stock  of  slippers  and  sandals  for 
sale,  or  send  them  by  an  agent  to  local  markets  and  fairs.  The 
whole  supply  is  generally  used  in  the  district,  and  small  quantities 
of  English  shoes  and  boots  are  brought  from  Bombay,  and  native 
shoes  from  Poona  and  Ahmednagar,  The  demand  is  on  the  whole 
steady,  and  the  business  prosperous. 

Horn-gathering  is  an  industry  that  has  sprung  up  since  the 
railway  was  opened.  Near  most  railway  stations  large  heaps  of 
boms  and  bones  are  collected.  They  are  generally  brought  from 
the  villages  round  by  Mh^s  and  Bhils,  and  sold  by  them  to 
Bobora  dealers  who  send  them  to  Bombay,  Some  six  years  ago 
horns  were  sold  at  the  rat©  of  £B  (Ba,  30)  a hundred  and  bones  at  2s* 
(Re.  1)  a hundredweight*  The  demand  has  now  fallen  and  the  trade 
is  not  prosperous. 
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Cart -making  is  an  important  industry.  Wood  is  ckeap  and 
goodj  and  the  Dondaicha,  Talodaj  Chopda,  and  Nav^pur  carts  are 
so  marked  an  improvement  on  the  old  cart  that  they  have  become 
most  popular.  The  manufacture  flourishes^  the  price  having  been 
raised/  without  lowering  the  demand^  from  £2  to  £4  (Bs.  20  - 
Re.  40).  They  are  made  by  Deshi  and  Pardeshi  Sot^rs.  The  iron 
parts  are  the  work  of  local  blacks miths^  the  material  being  supplied 
from  Bombay  through  local  shopkeepers,  Bohor&^s,  V^nis,  and 
others. 

The  making  of  salt,  gnnpowderj  paper,  and  opium,  are  no  longer 
practised.  Formerly,  on  account  of  the  expense  and  risk  of  bringing 
it  from  the  coast,  salt  used  to  be  made  by  scraping  earth.  In  much 
the  same  way  nitre  was  extracted  from  earth  and  gunpowder 
made.  When  Captain  Briggs  came  to  Khdndesh  in  1818,  he  found 
that  gunpowder  was  made  in  almost  every  town  in  the  district. 
When  the  district  was  brought  to  order,  the  demand  for  gunpowder 
ceased  and  the  workmen  became  lime-bumers.  Gunpowder  is  still 
made  in  small  quantities  for  fireworks  by  some  Musalm4ns.  Coarse 
paper  used  to  be  (1859)  manufactured  at  Erandol  and  T^val.^  The 
ruins  of  paper-makers^  houses  are  still  seen,  and  a very  small  quantity 
is  still  made.  Of  the  decay  of  the  indigo  and  opium  manufactures 
some  account  has  been  given  in  the  chapter  on  Agriculture. 

Cloth  and  turban  weavers,  oil- extractors,  husbandmen,  bangle- 
makers,  carpenters,  barbers,  potters,  goldsmiths,  washermen, 
tailors,  dyers,  and  uZ-sellers,  have  caste  organisations  which, 
to  some  extent,  take  the  place  of  craft  guilds.  Each  caste  has  a 
number  of  leading  men,  moJidjanSf  subordinate  to  a head  leader, 
chaudhri  makdjan.  His  office  is  hereditary,  and  in  all  matters 
coming  before  him  he  consults  men  of  acknowledged  reputation  in 
the  caste.  From  three  to  six  members,  including  the  president, 
chaudhri  mahdjan,  can  give  an  authoritative  decision  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  whole  fraternity.  These  decisions  relate  chiefly  to 
marriages,  re-marriages,  and  questions  of  caste  rules.  They  have 
no  direct  connection  with  the  craftsman^s  work,  except  so  far  as  any 
special  line  of  conduct  would  be  a breach  of  caste  rules.  Fines 
recovered  from  defaulters  form  a fund  from  which  caste  carpets 
and  cooking  and  drinking  vessels  are  bought.  The  practice  of 
apprenticeship  prevails,  the  apprentice  getting  neither  pay  nor 
allowances.  Strikes  are  almost  unknown.  Twelve  years  ago  the 
barbers  struck  and  succeeded  in  raising  their  wages  from  to 

anna  - 1 anna)  - 
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^ Bom.  Gov  Sel.  XCHI.  307*  The  paper  waa  inferior  to  that  manufactured  at 
Jimiuir  and  Ndsik. 
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Early  Hindua, 
1600  B.CL  asoo  A,D. 


The  oldest  Khandesh  legends  belong  to  tbe  hill  forts  of  Turanm^l 
and  A sir  gad.  The  Mah£bharat  mentions  Yuvanashvaj  the  ruler  of 
Turanm^h  ^ fighting  with  the  P^davSj^  and  Asirgad  as  a place 
of  worship  of  Ashvatth^ma.^  According  to  local  tradition^  Asirgad 
was,  from  about  1600  B.C.,  the  head -quarters  of  a Rajput  chief  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Oudh.^ 


In  early  times  Khandesh,  like  the  rest  of  the  DOccan,  was  probably 
under  great  vassals,  Tnahmnandaleshvars ^ and  hereditary  land- 
holders, pdligdrsj^  settled  at  Asirgad  in  the  east,  Pdtnain  the  south, 
Nasik  in  the  west,  and  Laling  in  the  centre,  all  under  the  control  of 
the  overlords  of  Tagar  and  Paithan.® 

The  rock  temples  of  Pitalkhora,  Nasik,  and  Ajanta  ^how  that  in 
the  second  and  first  centuries  before,  and  during  the  first  three 
centuries  after  Christ,  Khtodesh  weis  under  rulers  who  patronised 
Buddhism,  some  of  whom  lived  at  Paithan,^  The  first  dynasty  of 
which  distinct  record  remains  are  the  Andhrabhrityas®  or  Bhatavdhans, 
whose  capital  was  Dhanakat,  perhaps  Bhamikot  on  the  Krishna  in 
the  Madras  district  of  Guntur.  The  date  of  their  rise  to  power  is 
uncertain.  According  to  the  most  recent  estimates,  their  founder 


^ The  chief  eantributtone  to  this  chapter  are  three  papers  on  Kh^desh  history, 
fl^aratcly  prepared  by  Mr.  W,  Raras^j  O.S.,  Mr.  A.  Crawley-Boevey,  C.S.,  and 
Hr,  J,  Pollen,  G.  S.  ^ Sir  J.  M^oclm  in  Trans.  Roy.  Aa.  Son,  1,  76. 

3 Ashvatth^ma  is  still  worshipped  at  Aairgad,  Central  Province  Gazetteer,  9- 

^ Graot  Dnff,  12.  The  Ohoh^na,  among  others,  claim  to  have  ruled  in  Asirgad  in 
pre-historic  times.  Tod's  Aonals,  II.  408,  Khandesh  seems  at  odo  time  to  have 
been  included  in  the  country  of  Vidarbh,  whose  name  remains  in  Bedar  which  may 
have  been  the  ancient  capital,  Vidarbh  was  at  various  periods  a territory  of 
oonaiderable  extent  and  power.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  R^m^yan,  the  Mah^bh^at, 
and  the  Purina.  H.  H.  Wilson's  Works,  Vll.  164, 

“ Lassen's  Indiache  Alterthumskunde,  FV.  267, 

* As  early  as  250  b,0,  Tagar  ia  said  i Grant  Duff,  11)  to  have  been  important  enough 
to  attract  Egyptian  merchants.  Its  position  has  not  yet  been  Exod,  It  has  lately 
(Jour.  Bom.  Br,  Roy.  As,  Son  XITT.  9)  been  identified  with  Junnar  in  Poona.  But 
Junnar  does  not  agree  with  the  account  of  Tagar,  given  by  the  author  of  the  Peiiplus 
(247  who  places  it  ten  days  east  of  Faithan  {see  McCrindle's  Periplus,  125,  126), 

Grant  Duff's  position  (History  11)  a little  to  the  north-east  of  the  modern  town  of 
Bhir  seems  most  probable.  The  remark  iu  the  Periplus  (MeCrindle's  edition,  126)  p 
that  many  articles  brought  into  Tagar  * from  the  parts  along  the  coast,*  were  sent  on  by 
wagons  to  Broach,  seems  to  shew  that  Tagar  was  in  communication  with  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Paithan,  though  traditionally  founded  by  Sh^ivihan  in  a .n,  78,  was  a place  of 
importance  as  early  as  the  third  century  b,c,  Bh^u  Diji  in  Jour,  Bom,  Br.  Roy.  As, 
Soc,  VIII.  239, 

^ Fergusson  and  Burgess'  Cave  Temples,  184.  The  earliest  of  the  Khdndesh  cave 
temples  is  probably  one  at  Pitalkhora>  dated  about  150  b.c.  The  earliest  Ajanta  and 
NAsik  caves  are  about  100  B.o.  Ditto,  168  and  178. 

^ Trans,  Sec,  Inter.  Oong,  349,  The  name  ^dhrahhritya  or  Andhr^iS*  servants  is 
supposed  to  show  that  before  they  became  independent,  they  were  subject  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Pdtalipntra,  the  modem  P4tna, 
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Skiprakj  Sindnkj  or  SKishokj  Uyed  before  tke  cloae  of  tke  tkird 
century  This  would  place  Krishna^  tke  second  of  the 

Andhrabhrityaaj  who  is  mentioned  in  on©  of  the  Ndsik  cayeSj  early 
in  the  tiecond  century  before  Ohristj  a date  to  some  extent  supported 
by  the  old  forms  of  the  letters  used  in  the  cave  inscription* *®  The 
Andhrabhrityds  seem  to  have  continued  to  mle  in  tiilj  in  the 

latter  part  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era^  Hahap^n^  a 
SkytMan  or  Parthian  of  the  SUh,  Satrap^  or  Kekahar^t  dynasty 
from  north  India,  drove  them  from  Ndsik  and  Khandesh,  and  also, 
it  would  seem,  from  Paithan,^  These  S4h  rulers,  originally 
subordinate  to  some  overlord,  seem,  after  their  conquest  of  the  north 
DeccaD.,  to  have  mad©  themselves  independent,  and  ruling  from 
M^lwa,^  to  have  chosen  Nasik  as  the  local  seat  of  government.® 

The  Sah  kings  seem  to  have  held  Nasik  and  Khandesh  for 
about  forty  years  only,  when,  between  124  and  135,  Sh4takarni 
Gautamipntra  restored  the  Andhrabhrity^s,  earning  the  title  of  the 
destroyer  of  Shaks,  Yavans,  and  Pal  hay  a,  ^ About  forty  years  later 

^ Bb^u  Ddji  (Jour.  Bom,  Br.  Koy,  Ae*  Soc.  VIL  118  and  VI II.  240)  places  Shiprafc 
in  the  fourth,  century  before  Christ ; BhagvAclal  Indriji  (Jour*  Bom,  Br,  Koy,  As.  ocmj. 
Xlll.  316),  about  210  KC,  i Prinsep  (EsBay^  II.  Useful  Tables  24)  and  ^dcdArkar 
(Trana.  Sec.  Inter,  Cong,  352)  in  b*cl  21  ; Wilford  (Aa*  Rea,  IX.  101)^  between  tbo 
first  and  third  centimes  | and  Wilson  (Thest.  Hind,  I.  6$),  as  late  aa  A.n*  192*  The 
cause  of  the  great  ditPerence  in  the  estimate  of  dates  is  the  doubt  whether  the 
dynasties  mentioned  in  the  Pur^ns  as  following  the  MaurjAg  (315^17$  succeeded 

one  another,  or  ruled  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

^ Trans.  Sec.  Inter.  Cong.  350.  Fergusaoo  and  Burgess*  Cave  Temples,  263,  275. 

^ N^sik  Cave  XIII.  has  an  mscription  with  the  name  of  the  great  H^kusiri  whose 
probable  date  is  about  30  b.c-  Fergussoo  arid  Burgess*  Cave  Temples,  263,  264, 

* Neither  the  origin  nor  the  date  of  the  Satrap  kings  has  been  certainly  fixed* 
Newton  (Jour,  Bom.  Br.  Roy,  As.  Soc.  IX,  6)  thought  they  were  P^thiang,  and 
Lassen  (Ind.  Alt.  IV*.  83)  thought  that  they  belonged  to  the  Aghsmas  tribe  of  Yueiciii, 
the  Skythian  conquerors  of  India  in  the  second  century  before  Christ*  That  tlaey  were 
foreigners  from  the  north  is  shown  by  the  Greek  motto  on  their  coins  (Joutr.  Bom.  Br* 
Roy.  As*  Soc.  IX*  6),  Though  it  is  stiJl  uncertain,  the  B4h  kings  probably  dated 
from  the  Shak  era  (78  A.u. ),  and  lasted,  at  least  inQnjar&t,  till  328  a,j>.  (Jour.  Bom, 
Br.  Roy*  Ah.  Soc.  VIJ.  28,  and  Trans.  Sec.  Inter*  Cong.  352-353).  Newton  (Jour* 
Bom.  Br.  Roy,  As.  Soc.  IX.  7)  notea  that  the  inscriptions  relating  to  Nahapln  in  the 
NAsik,  Xdj'li,  and  Jiznnar  cavss  eacabliBh  fi.ve  points  i I , he  was  either  a kiog  or  an 
ojQScer  of  some  distant  monarch  - 2,  his  mle  was  widespread,  including  much  of  the 
Deccan  ; 3,  be  was  a foreigner,  probably  a Parthian  ; 4,  his  daughter  had  a Hindu 
name  and  was  married  to  a Hiudu,  the  son  of  a Hindu  | 5,  his  daughter,  son-in-law, 
and  minister  were  Buddhiats* 

® Their  capital  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a town  some  way  south  of  Ujain, 
mentioned  aa  Min^ara  by  Ptolemy  and  in  the  PeriplnB,  but  not  identified* 

® Trans,  Sec*  Inter.  Gong,  350*  From  N^ik  and  other  cave  iuBcriptions,  the  _S6h 
rulers  seem  to  have  been  very  free  in  their  grants  both  to  Br^htnans  and  Buddhists. 
The  importance  of  the  NAaik  and  Ajanta  mooasteries  has  inclined  Col.  Yule  (Lad. 
Ant.  Iv,  282)  to  place  the  Tabassi,  Ptolemy race  of  ascetics,  in  Khandesh,  See 
Bertius^  Ptolemy,  203* 

^ Trans.  Sec.  Inter*  Cong.  311.  . Gautamipntra’s  date  depends  on  the  date  fixed  for 
the  beginning  of  the  indhra  dyuaaty*  Ehinddrkar  (Trans.  Sec*  Inter,  Oong,  311), 
fixing  the  beginniog  of  the  Andhra  dynasty  at  a little  before  the  Christian  era  and 
Gantainipiitra*s  date  at  31 9,  gives  the  S4h  kings  of  NAsik  a period  of  about  140  years. 
The  evidence  from  the  writing  and  ornament  iu  the  caves  seems  conflicting.  The 
alphabet  used  hy  Ushavad^t,  the  aecond  ruler,  differa  very  slightly  from  that  used 
by  Gautamiputra.  At  the  same  time  the  pillar  capitals  in  Nahap^  the  first  Sdh 
ruler* 9 cave  (No*  VIII .)  are  so  much  better  than  those  in  the  verandah  of 
Gaiitsmiputra*S  cave  (No*  HI*),  that  Gautamiputra*a  seam  to  belong  to  a much  later 
period.  (Fergusson  and  Burgees*  Cave  Temples,  266).  Ptoleiny’s  (150)  mention  of  Sri 
Polamios  ae  ruling  at  Paithan,  so  far  as  it  goes,  supports  the  view  that  S4h  rale  did 
not  last  over  forty  years,  Sri  Polemics*  name  corresponding  with  PuUmat,  Fulomavit, 
or  Pudumiyi,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gautamlpatra. 


Chapter  yjl. 

History, 

Rarly  Hindus^ 
200  A.JD, 
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History- 

Early  Hindna, 
200-  500  x,J>, 


Endra  Ddmaiij  a S41i  king  of  &ujar^tj  again  reduced  the  Andhra  s' 
power-  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  conquered  any  part  of  the 
Deccan.^  According  to  the  Vishnu  Pnr4n,  the  restored  Andhra- 
bhrity^s  continued  to  rule  for  ninety -seven  years  after  the  close  of 
Gautamiputra^s  reign^  that  isj  according  to  the  calculation  acce;^t©d 
abovej  to  about  240  a*d-  At  this  time  Khandesh  was  on  the  high- 
way of  commerce  between  the  coast  trade  centre  of  Broach  and  the 
inland  marts  of  Paithan^  and  Tagar,  ten  days  to  the  east  of  Paithan^ 
the  greatest  city  in  the  land.  The  goods  were  carried  in  wagons^ 
and  though  much  of  the  country  was  wild  or  desert^  it  was  in  places 
extremely  populous.® 

Of  the  successors  of  the  Andhrabhrity4s  no  record  remains  until^ 
early  in  the  fifth  century  (41 9)^  an  inscription  shows  that  N^sik  was 
governed  by  Virsen  an  Ahir  king,^  Though,  according  to  the 
PuT^ns,  Ahir  independence  lasted  only  sixty-seven  years,  the 
Ahirs  are  of  considerable  importance  in  Khi,ndesh  history.  Their 
chiefs  for  long  held  its  leading  forts,^  and  the  people  still  form  one 
of  the  main  elements  in  its  population. 

In  the  fifth,  or  early  in  the  sixth  century,  a Xavan  dynasty,  the 
Vindhyashaktis  or  Vakatakas,  probably  under  the  Guptds,  stretching 
from  eastern  and  central  India,  held  parts  of  Khd^ndesh,  They 
have  left  their  record  in  some  of  the  richest  of  the  Ajanta  caves. ^ 


® Jour.  Boiu.  Br.  Roy.  Ae.  Soc.  Xll.  203.  Burgee’  AxGhER:ological  Survoy, 
and  Cut  oh,  1 31 -133-  SAh  power  laeted  in  G-ujarAt  to  250,,  that  is,  calculating  on  the 
Shak  era,  to  A.  j>,  328  (Jonr.  Bom,  Br*  Roy.  As.  Soc.  VII.  28),  In  the  GimAr  inscrip- 
tion Rndra  DAman  (178)  etatse  that  thou|^h  he  twice  conquered  ShAtakami,  from 
their  near  rdationeiiip  he  did  not  destroy  him.  Ind.  Ant.  VII,  262. 

^ McOrmdle^e  PeripIuB,  125. 

^ Trans.  Sec.  Inter,  Goug.  354.  It  was  fonasrly  thou^t  ( Elliot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Ab.  Soc. 
XV.  4-7)  that  the  ChAlnkyAe  held  KhAndesh  during  the  fourth  century  (354).  Later 
information  seems  to  make  this  unlikely . (See  below,  p.  241).  Coins  have  (1870) 
been  lonnd  at  NAsik  supposed  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  a.b.  The 
king’s  name  has  been  read  MAnas  l^ripa,  hut  nothing  of  him  is  known.  RhAu  DAji 
in  Jour,  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  Ae,  Soc,  IX,  ex.  and  civ. 

^ Ahirs  are  numerous  in  I^Aaik,  and  in  KhAndesh  many  artisan  classes  are  of 
two  divisions,  simple  and  Ahir,  In  some  villages  the  original  settlement-  seeroa 
to  have  been  sup^smented  by  a complete  Ahir  community.  The  Ahii^  or 
Abhirs,  who  are  still  found  in  the  XXorth-West  Provinces^  Bengal,  Central  India 
and  the  Central  Provinces,  and  in  Bombay,  in  Cutch  and  KAthiAwAr,  seem  to  have 
originally  belonged  to  the  north- west  of  India  (Vivien  de  St.  Martio,  Geog.  Groc* 
et  Latin  de  iTnde,  230),  In  Ptolemy’s  time  (150)  their  country  (Abiria)  was  upper 
Sind  (Bertius’  Map  X)  j a hundred  years  later  (247)  they  were  in  lower  Smd 
inland  from  Surastrene  (McOrindle’e  Periplue,  113)  | and  according  to  the  FurAne 
(Ward’s  Hindus,  TIL  450,  and  Wilford^s  As.  Rea.  VIII,  336),  their  country  lay 
between  the  TApti  and  Dev^ad.  (Seo  Bird’s  MirAt-i-Ahmadi  8,  and  Elliot’s  Races 
K-  W.  F.,  I.  3).  Of  the  origin  and  southward  movement  of  the  Ahirs  there  are 
two  theories  ; that  they  are  of  Skykhlan  descent  and  represeet  the  AbArs  who 
conquered  the  PanjAb  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  (Cunningham’s  Arch.  Hep. 
n.  23«33),  or  that  they  are  an  elder  Indian  race  who  were  driven  south  and  east* 
before  and  among  the  different  tribes  of  Indo-Skythian  invaders*  Compare  Cent- 
Prov.  Gaz.  bdii. 

Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  As,  Soc,  VIII,  248,  One  of  those  kings  claimed  to  have 
conquered  BelAri,  Kuftial ; Hjain,  A Coromandelj  j&'aJfnp  y Chhatisgad,  Koskal  ^ 

Junnar,  / Broach,  / and  Telingan,  Andhra^  Cent,  Prov.  Gaz.  Ivi.  The 

names  of  the  kings  of  theVAkAtak  dynasty  arc  Y indhy ashakti  (400  A.n.),  Pravaraeea 
Bevasenj  Hudrasen  I,,  Prithvisen,  Budrssen  II,,  Pravarasen  11.  son  of  PrabhAvatl 
Gupta,  daughter  of  the  great  king  of  kings  Shri  Dev  Gupta,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  305  - 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Chdlukyds,  under 
Pulakeshi  I.  (489),  posing  south  from  Grujar^t,  conquered  the  Deccan 
and  established  their  power  as  far  south  as  Bad^mi  in  Kal4dgi,^ 
Under  the  ChilukyAs,  probably  during  the  sixth  century,  were 
cut  the  handsome  rock  temples  of  Uhatotkach  near  Jinj^la,  nine 
miles  from  Ajanta.^  The  next  dynasty  that  haa  left  traces  in 
Khandesh  and  Nasik  was  a race  of  Tadavs  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighth  century,®  These  Yddavs  gave  place  to  the  Bdthods  or 
Bashtrakutas  of  Malkhed  near  Haidarabad,  who,  conquering  the 
Deccan,  Konkan,  part  of  Gujarat,  and  Central  India  up  to  the 
Vindhyds,  remained  in  power  till  overthrown  by  the  Ch41ukya 
Tailapa  about  970.^  Of  the  ninth  and  tenth  cenfcuries,  the  only 
relics  are  two  small  Jain  excavations  to  the  east  of  Patna  near 
Chalisgaon,®  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Jain  caves  at  Ankai  near 
Manmdd. 

Of  the  local  chiefs  who  at  this  time  (800-1200)  ruled  Khandesh, 
the  record  of  two  families,  the  TAks  of  Asirgad  and  the 
Nikumbhavansh^s  of  Patna  near  Chdlisgaon,  remains.  Prom  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  Asirgad 
is  said  to  have  been  held  by  a famous  family  of  T^k  Bajputs,* *  The 
standard  bearers.  Taka  of  Asirgad,  are  several  times  mentioned  by 
the  poet  Ohand  as  fighting  for  Chitor  against  Musalm^n  invaders.^ 
In  the  south,  the  Nikumbhavansh^s  of  Patna,  from  1000  to  3216, 
ruled  1 600  Khandesh  villages.  They  would  seem  to  have  been 
worshippers  of  Shiv,  and  one  of  them,  Sonhadadev  (1206),  is 
mentioned  as  endowing  a college  with  money  and  land  for  the  study 
of  the  astronomer  Eh^skar^ch^Tya'^s  works.  From  the  epithets 
^ devoted  to  his  master,^  ^ strongly  devoted  to  his  suzerain,^  the 
dynasty®  would  seem  to  have  been  subordinate  to  some  great 
power,  probably  at  first  the  Ch41uky4s,  and  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  Yddavs  of  Devgiri,®  The  Jain  caves  of 
Bb4mer  near  Nizampur  and  of  Ankai  near  Manmad,  and  the  Brdhman 
caves  of  Patna  near  Chalisgaon,  probably  date  from  the  time 


306.  Auotber  inacriptioD  ^Ajanta  Cave  XVI.)  rQeri.txoiiB  some  chiefs  of  Aahin^k  of 
whom  nothing  is  known . They  are  Dhiitar^ishtrft^  Hari  Samba  Ms  eon,  KahitipAl  Sanri 
Samba  his  son  ^ Upend  ragupta,  and  Skacha  hie  son.  Fergueson  and  Cnrgeas'  Cave 
Temples. 

1 Lassen's  Indische  Alterthiim^kuiide,  IV.  ^0  ; Fleet  in  Ind.  Ant,  VII.  247.  It  was 
formerly  thought  that  this  braneh  of  the  ChALukyAs  was  established  in  the  Deccan  in 
the  fourth  century  (354,  Klliot  in  Jour»  B*  A.  Soc-  IV^  4-7),  and  had  in  the  fifth 
century  forced  its  way  north  to  Gnjarit,  and  was  (472)  in  poasessiem  of  Broach  (Ind. 
Ant*,.  VI.  182),  But  -flie  latest  opinion,  Mr.  Flee va,  is  that  the  Gujarit  ChAlukyia 
of  the  fifth  century  were  then  on  their  way  sonth,  and  did  not  enter  the  Deccan  till 
they  were  led  by  Fnlakoshi  I.  (489),  Ind,  Ant-  VIIL  12, 

^ FergnsBon  and  Burgess'  Cave  Temples  * 346-347. 

" Lassen's  Indische  Alterthumskundie,  IV.  139, 

* Ind,  Ant,  VI,  60.  ® Fergnaaon  and  Burgess'  Cave  Temples,  492-493. 

® Geutral  Frovince  Gazetteer^  377  - 

^ Tod'fl  BAjaathin  (Ed.  1873)^  I.  95-96-  These  TAks,  who  have  disappeared  in  modern 
timeSj  are  believed  by  Tod  to  have  been  the  heads  of  a great  Skythian  invasioa 
which  swept  over  India  about  600  B,a  On  the  ground  that  notb  Takshak  and  NAg 
mean  snake.  Tod  would  identify  the  TAks  with  the  HAg  tribes.  Ditto,  T.  411, 

® The  pedigree  is  : KrishnarAJa  L (about  1000),  Govan  I,,  GovindrAja,  Govan 
ir,,  KrishuarAja  II.,  XndrarAja  (married  Shridevi  of  the  Sagar  race,  regent  after  hie 
death  1153),  Govan  III.,  Sonhadadev,  Hemadidev  (1216-1217).  Ind,  Ant,  VIII,  39. 

^ Jour-  Boy*  As.  Soc.  I,  414  ; Ind.  Ant,  VIII,  39. 

B 411—31 
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Early  Hindus^ 
1216. 


1295*1760, 

Tributary^ 


Under  Delhi 
QovemQrSy 

1SB3-1S70. 


of  this  dynasty.  After  the  fall  (1216)  of  the  Niknmbhavansh^Sj 
Khandesh  wels  probably  under  an  officer  of  the  X4days  of  Devgiri^ 
by  whom  most  of  the  old  temples,  ponds,  and  wells,  known  as 
Hemadpanti  or  of  Gaul^  Raj,  were  hnilt,^  At  Asir,  probably  in  the 
be^nning-  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Taks  were  driven  out,  and 
their  place  taken  by  Chohans,  who,  according-  to  tradition,  came  into 
Khandesh  from  Golkonda.® 

Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  (1295),  Ala-iid-din 
Khilji,  the  nephew  of  the  Delhi  Emperor,  suddenly  appearing  before 
Devgiri  defeated  Ram  Dev,  the  Y^day  ruler,  and  forced  him  to 
pay  tribute.  Khdndesh  was  at  that  time  held  by  a chief  styled 
the  Raja  of  Khandesh  who  would  soem  to  have  been  the  Chohan 
ruler  of  Asirgad,®  According  to  one  account,  on  his  way  back  to 
Delhi,  Ald-ud*dm  oyerran  Khandesh,  taking  Asirgad  and  destroying 
all  the  members  of  the  chief^s  family  except  one,^  This  invasion 
was  little  more  than  a passing  raid.  For  some  years  no  Musalman 
troops  were  stationed  in  the  Deccan,  and  no  tribute  was  recoyered 
from  R^m  Dev.  In  1806,  when  firmly  established  at  Delhi,  Ala-ud- 
din  sent  his  general,  Malik  Kafur,  to  re- impose  his  tribute  on  R4m 
Dey,  and  to  conquer  the  other  kings  of  th©  south,  MaKk  Kafur 
stopped  for  some  time  in  Sult^npur,  But  making  no  impression  on 
the  local  chiefs,  h©  determined  to  march  on,  and  strengthened  by  a 
force  from  Gujarat,  adyaaced  against  Devgiri,  Unable  to  resist  the 
Musalman  army.  Ram  Dev  submitted.  He  was  taken  to  Delhi, 
received  into  high  favour,  and  on  doing  homage,  was  invested  with 
the  government  of  a largei'  territory  than  he  formerly  held.^  For 
the  next  four  years  Ram  Dev,  paying  a yearly  tribute  to  Delhi, 
continued  to  govern  in  peace.  In  1312,  his  son  Shankal  Dev, 
withholding  his  tribute,  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  Devgad  made 
the  centre  of  Musalmm  rule.® 


In  the  disorders  that  followed  Ala-ud-din^s  death  (1316),  the 
Mar4th^s  revolted.  Th©  revolt  was  put  down  in  1318,  and  Musalman 
power  re-established.^  Two  year  later  (1320),  on  the  murder  of 
Mub^rik  Khxljij  the  Mar^thds  again  threw  o:E  their  allegiance . 
Ghei4s-ud-din^s  first  attempt  (1322)  to  bring  the  country  to  order 
failed.  A second  expedition  (1323)  was  more  successful,  and  under 
Muhammad  Tughlik's  (1825-1351)  strong  rule,  the  Deccan  was 
thoroughly  subdued.®  In  1338,  the  revolt  of  his  nephew  Kurshasip 
brought  th©  Emperor  to  Devgad,  and  its  position  and  strength  so 


' Hem^dpant,  their  builder,  tv  as  probably  the  minieter  of  MahAdev  (1260*1271) 
the  fourth  of  the  Yadavs  of  Dei^ri  (Eurgeas  in  Ind.  Ant.  VI.  366).  The  local 
traditional  identification  of  the  Yadaya  with  the  Qatili  Kajds  or  shepherd  kings 
would  seem  to  show  that,  as  was  the  case  m K^thi^wir,  the  Yddvas  and  Ahirs 
were  very  closely  connected.  Some  of  the  remains  locally  known  as  Hem^d- 
panti,  the  rock-hewn  raservoir  in  Sonpr  fort,  the  walls  of  Turanmill  fortj  and  the 
Turanmdl  Jake  dame  also  aaid  to  be  the  work  of  the  saint  Gorakhnath,  syre  probably 
much  older  than  the  Y^davs.  See  below,  * Hemddpanti.’ 

“ Tod's  Annals,  II.  411.  ^ Briggs*  Ferishta,  I.  307,  309. 

■*  Central  Province  Gazetteer,  9 and  377. 

® E^m  Dev's  new  territory  seems  to  have  included  the  coast  districta  of  Thdna  and 
Surat  as  far  north  as  the  Tdpti,  which  had  formerly  been  part  of  Gujarat.  See 
Briggs'  Ferishta,  I,  369.  ^ Briggs'  Feriehta,  I.  379,  ^ Briggs'  Ferishta,  I,  389. 

® Briggs*  Pedshta,  I.  413. 
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pleased  him  that  he  determined  to  make  it  the  capital  of  his 
Empire,^  But  the  disorders  caused  by  his  reckless  cruelty 
prevented  the  scheme  from  succeeding. 

A few  years  later  (1347)  Devgiri  was  seized  by  the  rebel  nobles, 
and  finally  (1351)  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hasan  Grangu,  the 
founder  of  the  Bahmani  dynasty.  Under  Muhammad  Tughhk^s 
government,  Khdndesh  was  part  of  the  charge  of  an  officer  stationed 
at  Elichpur  in  Berar.®  On  the  revolt  of  the  Deccan  nobles  in 
1346,  Imad-ul-Mulkj  governor  of  Ber^r  and  Khandesh,  abandoned 
his  province  and  retired  to  Nandurbdr  then  in  G-uJarat.®  The  Berar 
officers  joined  the  insurgents,  and  as  the  revolt  was  in  the  end 
successful,  and  the  independence  of  the  Bahmani  kings  was 
acknowledged  (1351),  no  part  of  Khandesh,  except  the  western 
districts  of  Nandurbar  and  Sult^lnpnr,  remained  under  the  Delhi 
kings.  The  power  of  the  Bahiaanis,  though  its  limits  are  not 
clearly  laid  down,  seems  to  have  included,  in  the  west,  Ahmednagar 
and  south  Nasik,  and  in  the  east,  pai't  of  Berar.  Between  these  two 
points  Bahmani  rule  does  not  seem  to  hay©  passed  north  of  the 
Bhima,'*  Along  the  Ohandor  or  S^tmala  hills  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  a line  of  independent  chiefs  at  G-^na,  ,Antur,  and 
Vair^tgad.®  The  east  was  under  the  powerful  Asirgad  chief,  and 
the  west  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Baja  of  Baglan. 

Thus  matters  remained  till,  in  1370,  in  reward  for  timely  help 
given  to  the  Emperor  Eeroz  Tughlik  in  a Gujarat  hunting  party, 
the  districts  of  Thdlner  and  Karanda,  on  the  Gujarat -Khandesh 
frontier,  were  granted  to  Malik  Hsija  F^ruki,  a young  Arab  of 
high  family.^  Establishing  himself  in  his  small  district,  Malik 
R^ja  went  against  Raja  Bharji  the  Baglan  chief,  and  forcing  him  to 
pay  yearly  tribute  to  Delhi,  sent  the  Emperor  some  elephants  covered 
with  go  Id -embroidered  velvet  housings  and  several  camel -loads  of 
Khandesh  muslins  and  other  manufactures.  In  reward  Malik, 
with  the  title  of  Khandesh  Oommander-in- Chief,  sipdh  sdla/r^  was 
raised  to  the  command  of  3000  horse.  He  was  soon  able  to 
muster  12,000  cavalry,  and  his  power  was  felt,  and  his  friendship 
sought,  as  far  east  as  Garb  a Mandla  in  the  Central  Provinces. 
Before  Malik  Rajahs  time,  the  state  of  Khandesh  was  very 
wretched.  For  years  without  any  regular  government,  it  had  lately 
been  visited  by  a famine,  so  severe,  that  not  more  than  two  or  three 
thousand  Bhils  and  Kolis  survived.  The  only  prosperous  part  of 
the  district  was  near  Asirgad,  where  Asa,  a rich  Ahir,  had  during 
the  famine  fed  the  people  from  his  grain  stores  and  built  many 
great  works,  among  them  the  walls  of  Asirgad  fort/ 


Chapter  YII* 
History* 

MuBalmijta, 
1295. 1760. 
Und^  DeUii 

1S$S-1370. 


The  Fdrukis, 
1370-1600. 
Malik  Edja, 
IS70-1399. 


1 Briggs'  Ferishta,  I.  419.  ^ Briggs'  Ferishta,  II.  287.  Feriahta,  TV.  287. 

Briggs' Fmshta,  IV,  291-295.  Grant  Duff  (Mar^tha  History,  25)  places 
Mahd^rdsht  in  the  north  oi  the  Bahmaui  dominions,  somewhere  near  Dhulia  in 
IChdiUdcsh.  Feriahta's  (Brigga,  XV,  325)  Mah4rAaht  aeems  to  be  the  tract  between 
Junuar,  Daulatahad,  Bhir,  and  Faithan.  ® Loch's  Deccan  History,  2. 

® According  to  Feriahta  (Briggs,  IV.  284)  the  family  claimed  descent  from  the 
Kh^Iiph  Umar  F4ruk.  His  fa^er  Chand  Jeh4n  was  a minister  of  Al4’Ud-din 
KhOji'a  court. 

^ Briggs*  Ferishta,  IV.  287  ; GIadwm*s  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  54.  Ferishta  mentio^is 
(Persian  edition)  that  when  Flroz  Bdrbak  or  Tughlik  (1851-1388)  heard  of  Asa's 
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Chapt^  VII. 

Hiatory. 

Musalmj^ns, 

1295-1760. 

Th^  Fdrukis^ 
1370 -1600, 
Malik  Rdja, 
1S70-1S99. 


Malik  NtisiTf 
1399-1437^ 


After  the  death  of  Firoz  Tughlikj  Malik  R4ja^a  importance  was 
(1390)  increased  by  the  marriage  of  his  goiij  Malik  Nasir,  to  the 
daughter  of  Dil4var  Kh4ii  the  independent  ruler  of  Mdlwa.  Soon 
after  {1393)j  quarrelling  with  Muzafar  Shah  who  had  lately 
declared  himself  independent  in  Grujaratj  Malik  Rdja  invaded 
Sult4npur  and  Kandurbar.  Advancing  by  forced  marches,  Muzafar 
defeated  him,  drove  him  back  on  Thalner,  and  laid  siege  to  his  fort, 
though,  as  he  was  anxious  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  him, 
he  did  not  further  press  his  advantage.  During  the  remaining 
six  years  of  his  rule  {1394- 1399),  Malik  Raja  made  no  fresh  attack 
on  Grnjarat  territory.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  promoting 
architecture  and  improving  agriculture.^  Malik's  spiritual  guide 
and  teacher^  Sheikh  Zein^ud-din  of  Daulatabad,  presented  him  with 
a robej  ^ the  garb  of  desire  and  assent/  and  this,  so  long  as  the 
dynasty  lasted  (1370-1600),  was  carefully  handed  from  ruler  to 
ruler.  Before  his  death,  Malik  Raja  invested  his  elder  son 
Malik  Kasir  with  this  sacred  robe.  Of  his  two  chief  forts  be 
bequeathed  Laling  to  his  elder  son,  and  Thalner  to  Malik  Iftikh4n, 
the  younger  brother.  He  died  in  1399  (April  28),  and  was  buried  in 
a handsome  tomb  at  the  town  of  Thalner. 

One  of  Malik  Ifasir^s  first  acts  was  to  capture  A sir  gad.  Asa, 
the  Abir  chief,  in  spite  of  his  wealth  and  the  strength  of  his  fort, 
had,  without  a struggle,  admitted  the  supremacy  of  Malik  Nasir’s 
father,  and  had  in  many  ways  helped  to  establish  his  power. 
Writing  to  Asa,  MaJik  Nasir  complained  that  he  was  in  great 
straits.  The  chiefs  of  Bdglan,  Antar,  and  Kehrla^  were,  he  said, 
rising  against  him,  and  Laling  his  only  fort  was  unsafe.  He  prayed 
Asa  to  take  charge  of  his  family.  Aaa  agreed,  and  shortly  after 
200  covered  litters  were  brought  into  Asirgad,  The  women  were 
well  received  and  visited  by  Asa's  wife.  Next  day,  another  troop 
of  litters  arrived^  Asa  and  hia  sons  went  to  meet  them;  but 
instead  of  women,  armed  men  rushed  out  and  slew  the  chief 
jand  all  his  sons.  Learning  of  the  success  of  his  scheme,  Malik 
Nasir  came  to  Asirgad,  and  strengthening  its  defences,  made  it 
his  head-quarters. . Shortly  after.  Sheikh  Zein-ud-din,  the  spiritual 
guide  of  the  family,  came  to  congratulate  Malik  Nasir  on  his 
success.  At  his  advice,  two  cities  were  built  on  the  T4pti,  one  on 
the  east  bank  called  after  himself  Zeinabad,  the  other,  afterwards 
the  capital,  on  the  west  called  Burh^npur  after  Sheikh  Burhdn- 
ud-din  of  Daulatabad,  A few  years  later  (1417),  Malik  Nasir, 
jealous  of  his  younger  brother,  with  the  help  of  the  Sultdn  of 
M^lwa,  took  Th41ner  and  kept  his  brother  prisoner  in  Asirgad, 
Then,  with  the  Sult4n  of  M^lwa,  Malik  Nasir  made  a joint  attack 


■wealth,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of  KMndesh  roprimaodijig  him  for  allowing-  etieh  Sk 
power  to  spring  up  close  to  him. 

^ Dtuing  the  three  years  of  raiga  and  the  firet  nine  ycarH  of  his 

snocesaor*s  the  famous  JDu^ffdklevi  famine  laid,  the  jDeocan  waste.  (See  Grant  Duffs 
History,  26).  No  special  reference  to  the  sufferioDs  in  Khandesh  has  been  traced. 
Hut  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  the  famiue  which  Ferishta  placed  thirty  yeara 
^earlier. 

? Kohrla  is  in  Bctul  in  the  Central  Provinces, 
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on  Sultdnpur.  Ahmad  I.  of  Gujardt  took  active  measures  to  meet 
them,  and  Malik  Nasir,  worsted  by  the  Gujardt  general,  was  reduced 
to  extreme  diatress.  Retiring  into  Thdlner,  he  made  overtnres 
to  Ahmad's  ministers  with  such  success  that  his  presents  were 
accepted,  and  with  the  title  o£  Kh^n,  he  received  the  white  canopy 
and  scarlet  pavilion  of  an  independent  rulen^  Some  years  later 
Malik  Nasir  married  his  daughter  to  the  son  of  Ahmad  Shdh 
Bahmani,  and  together  they  made  an  attack  on  Gujarat.  This,  like 
the  previous  attempt,  failed.  Some  time  after,  urged  by  his 
daughter's  complaints  of  her  husband's  conduct,  and  incited  by  the 
Gujarat  king,  Nasir  Khdn  invaded  the  Bahmani  territory  (1437).  At 
first  he  was  entirely  successful  and  had  the  public  prayers  read  in  his 
name.  Then  fortune  changed,  Nasir  Khan  was  defeated  by  the 
Bahmani  general,  and  nnable  to  rally  his  troops  B urban  pur  was 
taken  and  sacked,  and  after  another  defeat  he  was  shut  up  in  Laling 
and  died  there  of  vexation  in  1437, 

Mi  ran  Adil  Khdn  (1437  -1441),  his  son  and  successor,  with  the  help 
of  a Gujarat  army,  forced  the  Deccan  general  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Lialing  and  retire.  After  a reign  of  about  four  years  he  was 
assassinated  at  Burhanpor,  His  son  and  successor,  Miriin  Mubdrlk,  a 
quiet  king,  after  a peaceful  and  uneventful  reign  of  seventeen  years, 
died  in  1 457.  Miron's  successor  was  his  son  Adil  Khan,  who,  during 
a long  reign  of  forty -six  years  (1457-1503),  greatly  increased  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  He  spread  his  power  over 
the  neighbouring  chiefs,  forced  Gondvan  and  Garha  Mandla  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  and  cleared  the  highroads  of  Bhil 
and  Koli  robbers.  He  strengthened  Asirgad,  fortifying  the  strong 
outwork  of  Malaigadj  built  the  citadel  of  Burhanpur^  and 
raised  many  handsome  palaces.  Assuming  the  title  of  Forest  King, 
iSliaJi-i-JkaThund^  he  withhold  tribute  from  Gujarat,  and  declared 
that  he  owed  its  monarch  no  allegiance.  Hia.  pride  brought  on  him 
the  strength  of  Mahmud  Bhah  Begada  (1459-1511),  the  greatest 
of  the  Gujarat  kings,  who  (1499),  driving  the  Khdndesh  army  before 
him,  laid  waste  the  country,  besieged  Thdlner  and  Asirgad,  and  did 
not  withdraw  till  all  tribute  arrears  had  been  paid.  Three  years 
later  Adil  Khan  died  and  was  buried  iu  Burhdnpur  near  the  palace 
of  the  Daulat  Maiden.  Adil  Khdn's  successor  was  his  brother 
Daud.  During  hia  reign  of  eight  years  (1503-1510),  D^ud  planned 
an  attack  on  some  frontier  Ahmednagar  towns,  Before  hia  plan  was 
carried  out,  the  Ahmeduagar  king  marched  (1507)  into  Khdndesh, 
and  D4ud,  forced  to  retire  into  Asirgad,  was  relieved  by  the  king 
of  M£lwa  only  on  agreeing  to  acknowledge  him  as  bis  overlord, 
Ghazni  Kh4n,  Daud's  son  and  successor,  was  murdered  by  one  of  the 
nobles  a few  days  after  h©  had  been  chosen  ruler.  The  succession 
was  now  disputed  between  A-lam  Khan  who  was  supported  by  the 
Ahmednagar  king,  and  Adil  Khan  who  was  supported  by  Mahmud 
Begada  of  Gn  jar4t.  By  the  efforts  of  Mahmud  Begada,  who  advanced 
into  Khandesh,  and  gave  him  his  grand -daughter  in  marriage 
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' Briggs' Ferishtft,  IV.  293-  According  to  Abul  Fazl  (Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  57),  the 
grant  of  this  title  was  the  origin  of  the  name  Khsindesh- 
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and  a sum  of  £20^000  (Rs.  2,00^000),  Adil  Kh^n  IL  was  established 
at  Biirhdnpur.  Though  threatened  by  several  conspiracies,  by  his 
own  vigour  and  by  the  help  of  Muss^far  II.  of  Gujarat,  Adil 
Elhan  maintained  his  power,  and  was  able  to  levy  tribute  from 
the  Gdlna  chief,  a tributary  of  Ahmednagar^  After  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  Malwa  campaign  under  his  father-in-law  Muzafar 
Shah,  he  died  in  1520. 

Adil  R!hau  II.'s  successor  was  his  son  Mir^n  Muhammad  Kh^n 
(1620-1535).  Joining  with  the  Berar  king,  they  fought  against, 
but  were  defeated  by  Burhan  of  Ahmednagar  (]626). 

Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat  then  came  to  their  aid,  and  advancing 
together  into  Ahmednagar,  they  met  with  no  resistance  and 
Bahadur^s  supremacy  was  admitted.  Eight  years  later  {1 534) , Miran 
was  with  Bahadur  during  his  defeat  by  the  Emperor  Ham%un,  when, 
but  for  his  sudden  recall  to  meet  Shir  Sh^h,  Humdyun  would  have 
overrun  Rh^indesh  as  well  as  Gujarat,  After  Hu mdy un'^s  withdrawal, 
Mirdn  aided  Bahadur  Bhah  in  driving  his  officers  out  of  Mdlwa.  He 
was  with  the  Gujardt  army,  when  {1,535)  the  news  came  of  Eahddur^s 
death  at  Diu,  and  was  chosen  his  successor  and  crowned  at  Mdndu, 
but  sickening  immediately  after,  he  died,  within  six  weeks,  before 
reaching  Gujardt  (4th  May  1535).  Miran^^s  successor  was  his 
brother  Mubdrik.  At  the  request  of  the  Gujardt  nobles,  he  gave 
up  Muhammad,  son  of  Latif  Khdn,  the  brother  of  Bahddur  Shdb,  who 
was  taken  to  Gujardt  and  crowned  (1636).  A party  of  Gujardt 
nobles  favouring  Mubdrik^s  claim,  he  advanced  into  Gujardt  to 
support  it,  and  though  defeated,  gained  the  valuable  cession  of  the 
districts  of  Sultanpur  and  Nandurbdr.  In  1561,  a Moghal  chief, 
Pir  Muhammad  Khan,  passing  through  Mdlwa,  entered  Khandesh, 
and  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  laid  waste  the  country  and  sacked 
Burhdnpur:^  As  the  Moghals  withdrew,  heavy  with  spoil  and 
debauchery,  they  were  surprised  by  Mubdrik  on  the  Narbada  banks, 
and  defeated  with  great  loss.®  After  a reign  of  thirty-two  years 
Mubdrik  died  in  1566. 

Mubdrik^s  successor,  his  son  Miran  Muhammad  II.  (1666-1576), 
was  in  the  first  year  attacked  from  Gujardt.  But  with  the  help  of 
the  Bor  dr  chief  the  Gujardt  commander  was  defeated  and  forced  to 
fly,  XieamiTig  that  a party  of  the  Gujardt  nobles  favoured  his  claims 
to  the  Gujardt  crown,  Mirdn  advanced  towards  Ahmedabad,  But 
meeting  with  a serious  defeat,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Asirgad 
with  the  loss  of  bis  elephants,  artilleiy,  and  royal  equipage.  Shortly 
after,  Khandesh  was  overrun  by  the  Mirzds,  the  cousins  of  the 
Emperor  Akbar,  who  laid  it  waste  and  left  before  a force  could  be 
brought  against  them.  The  district  suffered  again  (1574)  at  the 
hands  of  Mortiza  Nizdm  Shdh  of  Ahmednagar,  who,  enraged  at 
Mirdn  for  helping  his  rival  the  Berdr  chief,  sacked  Burhanpur, 


^ He  made  a raid  into  Kh^ndeett,  aacked  Burtinpnr,  alaught^ed  the  people  meet 
UD mercifully,  and  carried  off  immense  booty.  Blo^mann’a  Ain-i-Akban,  I.  325. 

^ Compare  Tabakit-i~Akbari  in  Elliot,  V.  275.  Pir  Muhammad’s  horse  was  bitten 
by  a camel,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  water  and  drowned.  * By  way  of  water,  he 
went  to  fire,  and  the  sighs  of  orphans,  poor  wretches,  and  captives,  settled  his 
business.  ’ Bad^utii,  XI , 51  in  Elliot,  V.  275, 
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and  Hockadiug  Asirgadj  had  to  be  bought  off  by  the  payment  of 
£40,000  (8,00,000  mu^dfarisy  Two  years  later  (1576),  died 

of  fever. 

On  Mir^n^s  death,  as  his  son  Husain  Khdn  was  a minor,  his 
brother  Bdja  AH  was  chosen  successor,  A man  of  great  talent,  just, 
wise,  prudent,  and  brave,  H^ja  All,  seeing  that  Akbar^s  power  must 
become  supreme,  strove  to  win  his  favour  by  sending  him  rich 
presents  and  admitting  his  supremacy* *  In  a dispute  between 
Ahmednagar  and  BeiAr,  Salabat  Kh^n  the  Ber^r  governor  was 
worsted.  Retiring  to  Burhdnpur,  he  prayed  Rdja  Ali  to  help  him, 
but  as  he  got  no  certain  promise  of  help,  he  burned  Burhanpur,  and 
retreated  north  towards  Agra,  On  the  way  he  was  overtaken  on 
the  Narbada  by  Rdja  Ali,^  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  many 
elephants.  On  reaching  Agra,  Salabat  Khd,n  was  received  into 
favour  and  supplied  with  means  to  wage  war  on  Ahmednagar.  Raja 
Ali,  pressed  both  by  the  Delhi  and  the  Ahmednagar  generals  to  join 
their  parties,  finally  sided  with  Ahmednagar,  and  the  Moghal 
general  was  forced  to  retreat.  Though  on  this  occasion  he  allied 
himself  with  the  Deccanis,  R^ja  Ali,  chiefly  through  the  persuasion 
of  the  Hhan  Kh^n^n,  shortly  after  declared  his  allegiance  to  Akbar* 
Coin  was  struck  and  prayers  read  in  Akbar^s  namej  Khandesh  was 
given  as  a grant  to  Raja  Ali  Khan  j and  he  was  enrolled  among  the 
nobles  of  6000.^  In  the  next  e:s:peditioii  (1594),  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Deccan,  he  sided  with  the  Moghal s under  prince  Morad,  and  in 
the  great  battle  of  Sonpat  on  the  God^ivari  (1597),  leading  the 
attack  with  great  bravery,  he  was  killed  by  the  chance  explosion  of 
a powder  tumbril.® 

Bahadur  Khan  (1596-1599),  Rdja  Ali^s  son  and  successor,  built 
the  town  of  Bahddnrpnr  about  seven  miles  east  of  Burhanpnr.®  By 
neglecting  to  pay  respect  to  Akbar^s  representative,  prince  D£nyd,l, 
and  by  shutting  himself  in  Asirgad  and  laying  in  stores  for  a siege, 
he  brought  on  himself  the  full  weight  of  the  imperial  arms.  Akbar 
marched  in  person  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  ai*rived  at  Burh^pur. 
He  oven'an  Khandesh  and  blockaded  Asirgad.  The  siege  was  pressed 
with  vigour,  and  in  spite  of  its  strength  and  the  abundance  of  its 
stores,  the  outposts  wei'e  taken,  and  the  garrison,  weakened  by 
disease  and  by  Bahddur's  mismanagement,  surrendered  in  1599 
(1008  H.).^  Bahadur  was  sent  as  a prisoner  to  Gw^lior,^  and 
Khdndesb  became  part  of  the  Delhi  empire* 

According  to  European  travellers,  Khandesh  was  about  this  time 
(1585-1601)  wonderfully  rich  and  well  peopled,  yielding  in  places 
great  abundance  of  grain,  cotton,  wool,  and  sugar,  with  great 
markets  for  dry  fruits,  yarn,  prints,  calicoes,  lawns,  brass -ware, 
arms,  and  drugs.®  It  formed  a province  150  miles  (70  kos)  from 


^ Elliot’s  Hietoiy,  VI.  241,  ^ 

“ Briggs'  Feriahta,  II.  274;  ITI*  308  ; IV.  524,  ^ Eerislita  (Persian  Ed.l,  II.  565, 

* The  surrender  is  (Blochmann's  Aiu-i- Akhari,  1.  327)  said  to  have  been  arranged 
through  the  mediation  of  Khan-i-Azam  Mirza  Aziz  Kokah. 

® EOiot’fl  India,  VI,  146,  ^ _ 

® The  travellers  were  Fitch  and  Newberry  (1585).  Jangigny's  Inde,  384,  and 
Salbank  (1601)  in  Harris,  I.  98. 
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east  to  west  and  100  miles  from  north  to  south.  It  was  bounded 
on  tb©  north  by  Mdlwa*  on  the  east  by  Berar,  on  the  south  by 
Gdlnaj  and  on  the  west  by  Malwa  to  which  the  districts  of 
Handurb4rj  including  Bh^hada  and  Taloda,  were  handed  OTer,  It 
contained  thirty *two  sub-divisions  yielding  a yearly  revenue  of 
£75j885  (],26j47j062  tungahs),^  Besides  tbes©j  the  Nandurbdr 
district^  with  seven  sub-divisions  end  an  area  of  66  7 j 203  acres 
(859,604  bigkd^)j  yielded  a large  additional  revenue  of  £125^406 
(5j01,62j25U  ddmf?),  and  furnished  500  cavalry  and  6000  infantry.  The 
winter  was  temperate^  the  air  delightful,  and  the  rivers  and  streams 
abundant.  The  thirty- two  sub- divisions  were  all  in  high  cultivation. 
The  husbandmen,  Kunbis,  Bhils,  and  Gonds  were  dutiful  subjects 
and  very  hard  workers.  The  chief  product  was  Indian  naillet, 
jvdrij  which  in  several  places  yielded  three  crops  a year.  Rice  was 
excellent,  the  vegetables  remarkably  fine,  betel  leaf  abundant,  and 
flowers  and  fruit  plentiful,*  Of  manufactures,  there  were  different 
kinds  of  flue  and  ordinary  cotton  cloth.®  Of  cities  there  were  : 
Burh^npur,  a large  city  inhabited  by  people  of  all  nations  abounding 
in  handicrafts ; Asir,  a large  city  at  the  foot  of  the  fort ; Chopda, 
a large  town  well  peopled ; Oambumi,  a populous  town ; and 
Edlabad,  a good  town,** 

On  its  conquest  by  Akbar,  in  honour  of  prince  Dany^l  who 
was  chosen  its  governor,  the  name  of  the  province  was  changed  to 
Bandesh.®  For  the  first  thirty  years,  though  without  much  regular 
fighting  or  open  opposition,  the  district  was  unsettled  and  declining. 
In  1609  (Pebrnary),  the  English  merchant  Hawkins,  travelling  from 
Surat  to  Burhdnpur,  even  with  an  escort  of  about  sixty  Path  an 
horse,  was  attacked  by  a troop  of  outlaws.®  Next  year  {January - 
February  1610),  the  Viceroy  bad  been  defeated  by  the  people  of  the 
Deccan,  and  the  country  was  disturbed.  The  roads  were  not  safe 
for  bodies  of  less  than  1000  horse.  The  Deccanis  made  inroads  to 
the  Tdpti,  plundering  the  people  and  sacking  Raver  and  other 
towns/  The  places  mentioned  are  : Nizampur,  a large  town  under 
Pratdpslid,h  of  B^glan ; Dayta,  a great  town  in  a fertile  soil  ; Badur, 
a filthy  town  with  a manufacture  of  mo  ha  wine  ; Baler  and  Muler, 
two  fair  cities  where  mahmudis  worth  about  1 s.  were  coined ; 
Naiidurbar,  a city  with  many  tombs  aud  houses  of  pleasore,  a castle, 
and  a fair  pond  ; Lingal,  a beastly  twn  with  thievish  people  and  a 
dirty  castle  j Sindkheda,  a great  dirty  town  ^ Thalner,  a fair  town 


^ Ain-i-Akbari,  II,  230,  Tbe  Bub-divisioriB  were,  Asir^r  Atral,  Erandol,  Ptmetgong, 
B^njre,  Purm^  (to  tlie  weat  of  Burh^npur),  Purm^l  (to  the  south -eaet  of  Burhdnpur), 
*,  Bh4mer,  Jimod,  J^jslr,  ChAndHir,  Jalod,  Javere,  BAugri,  Dimrt,  Biver,  Kattan- 
pur,  Sdwda,  M^hil|  Sakadgaugi  Nebidj  Naair-Shamshdd,  Ealing,  Sandertd,'  Edlabad, 
bohdxa,  M^jrud,  and  NFaeirabad, 

^ Khandesh  ie  apeoiaUy  mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  mango  diatriots.  Bloch- 
mann's  ^in-i-Akbari,  68, 

^ Fine  stuff  called  c^(iMeh,  a,nd  ordinary  cotton  cloth  known  ae  and  bhir<mn. 

See  Blochmann^s  Ain-i-Akbari,  I.  94.  * Glaiwin^H  Aind-Akbari,  II.  51-54. 

® Akbar  called  it  DAndeah,  a compound  of  DAnyil  and  Khd^ndeeh.  Blochmann’a 
Ain-i-Akbari,  I.  336.  Copper  coins  caUed  Ddwpaiesij  coined  in  Burhiinpur,  were  in 
ISIS  atiH  found  in  Khdndesh.  Mr,  Crawley-Boev'ey,  C,S, 

® Kerr's  Voyages,  VIH,  229,  ^ Finch  in  Kerr'a  Voyages,  VTII.  280, 
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with  a castl© ; Chopdaj  a great  town  ; Rdver,  a country  village  ; 
Bival^  a large  town  with  good  castle  ; and  Burhanpur^  a very  large 
but  beastly  citjj  with  a fine  garde Uj  banquet  houses  and  castle,^ 

Teu  years  later  (1618),  Sir  T,  Koe  found  the  coo o try  quite  as 
unsettled  Trayellers  when  they  stopped  for  the  night  mad©  a 
ring  fence  .of  their  cai'ts  and  pitched  their  tents  inside.  On  any 
suspicion  of  danger  the  local  governor  provided  a special  guard  of 
horse.®  The  west  districts  were  full  of  cattle,  the  east  miserable 
and  barren.  The  towns  and  villages  were  built  of  mud,  and  even 
Burhdnpur,  though  with  trade  enough  to  attract  an  English  factoiy, 
and  described^  ^ as  very  great,  rich,  an^  full  of  people/ was,  except 
the  houses  of  the  Viceroy,  the  commander -in -chief,  and  a few  others, 
entirely  of  mud  cottages.^ 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  Shah  Jahdn^s  reign  (1629-1630), 
Khandesh  su Jeered  from  the  ‘ twofold  calamity  of  war  and  famine. 
Khan  Jah4a  Lodi,  formerly  governor  of  the  Deccan,  suspecting 
that  h©  had  lost  the  trust  of  the  Emperor,  fled  from  Agra  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  and  made  his  way  to  the  Deccan.  The 
imperial  power  was  much  reduced,  including  only  east  Khandesh 
and  part  of  Ber^r.  So  serious  was  the  revolt  that  Shah  Jah^n  took 
the  field  in  person,  and  halting  at  Burhanpnr,  sent  three  armies 
into  the  hostile  territory^  A detachment  of  8000  horse  under 
Eihaja  Abu]  Hasan  was  sent  to  take  N^sik,  Trimbak,  and 
Sangamner,  They  passed  the  rainy  season  in  the  village  of  Dhniia 
near  Laling  fort.  After  the  rains,  they  were  joined  by  Sher  Khan, 
governor  of  Gujarat  with  26,000  men  who  attacked  Batora  near 
Chd^ndor,  ravaged  the  country,  and  returned  with  groat  spoil, 
"While  Sher  Khan  was  engaged  at  Chandor,  Kb^ja  Abu  I Hasan 
entered  Bagl^n,  and  finding  that  all  the  people  had  left  their  villages 
and  fled  to  the  hills,  sent  troops  after  them.  Corn  and  other 
necessaries  were  collected  and  many  of  the  enemy  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  In  the  east  Darya  Khan,  one  of  the  rebel  nobles,  passing 
into  Khandesh  by  Ch41isgaon  ravaged  Erandol,  DharaugaoTi,  and 
other  places/  These  losses  were  followed  by  a total  failure  of  rain 
over  the  whole  country  from  Ahmedabad  to  Daulatabad.  Lands 
famed  for  their  richness  were  utterly  barren . Life  was  offered  for  a 
loaf  but  none  would  buy  j rank  for  a cake,  but  none  cared  for  it  y the 
ever*bonuteoug  hand  was  stretched  out  to  beg,  and  the  rich  wandered 
in  search  of  food.  Dog^s  flesh  was  sold,  and  the  pounded  bones  of 
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' Fineh  in  Kerris  Voyages,  VlII.  279. 

® Terry^s  Voyage,  162.  whose  Ghaplain  Terry  was,  notices  that  when  they 

stopped  at  Chopda,  their  teata  were  guarded  by  thirty  horse  aod  twenty  shot  for 
fear  of  their  beang  attacked  hy  robbers  from  the  mountains.  Kerr’si  Voyages,  1X^253. 

® Terry's  Voyage,  80. 

'*  Roe  m Kerr's  Voyages,  IX.  256-257  Of  the  rural  parts  Terry  (Voyage,  179-130) 
writes  : The  villages  stand  very  thick*  but  tbe  houses  aregeuerally  very  poor  and  base. 
All  these  country  dwell inga  are  set  close  together ; none  stands  singly  and  alone.  Some 
of  the  houses  have  earth  walls  mixed  with  straw  set  up  just  after  the  rains,  and 
having  a long  season  to  dry,  stand  firm  ; they  are  built  low  and  many  of  them  fiat.. 
Moat  of  the  cottages  are  miserably  poor,  little,  and  base,  built  with  very  little  charge, 
set  up  with  5 tick  a rather  than  timber,  so  that  if  they  chance  to  fire,  they  may  for 
very  little  be  re-edified.  ® BMshih  K^ma  in  Elliot,  VH.  10, 11,  and  17. 

B 411—32 
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the  dead  were  mixed  with  floor*  The  flesh  of  a son  was  preferred 
to  his  love.  The  dying  blocked  the  roads  and  those  who  survived 
fled*  Food  houses  were  opened  at  Burh^npur.  Every  day  soup 
and  bread  were  distHbutelj  and  each  Monday  £500  (Rs.  5000)  were 
given  to  the  deserving  poor*  The  Emperor  and  the  nobles  made 
great  remissions  of  revenue*^ 

In  1634,  Khdndesh  was  mad©  into  a 6uhlia^  and  included  part  of 
Ber£r  and  the  present  district  of  Khandesh  as  far  south  as  Gdlna. 
The  districts  of  Sultanpur  and  Nandurb^r  had  formerly  been  joined 
to  M^lwa,  Th©  country  south  of  Khandesh,  as  far  as  the  Bhima, 
was  made  into  a separate  s^hoj  of  which  Daulatabad  was  th©  head* 
Both  governments  were  in  1636  united  under  Atirangzeb.  Next 
year  the  Moghal  power  was  much  more  firmly  established  in  Ndsik 
and  west  Khandesh  ; Nasik,  Trimbak,  and  several  of  the  Chdndorhill 
forts  were  taken  or  surrendered,  and  the  Bagl^n  chief  was  forced  to 
pay  tribute,®  During  the  years  of  peace  which  followed^  Sh£h  Jah^n 
introduced  into  Kliandesh  Todar  Mal^s  famous  revenue  settlement* 
The  land  was  measured,  the  produce  of  each  high  a ascertained,  and  the 
proportion  to  be  paid  to  government  settled  for  each  field*  This 
assessment,  long  known  in  Khtodeah  as  tanJcha^  continued  the 
nominal  standard  till  the  introduction  of  British  rule*  At  this  time 
and  till  the  close  of  th©  seventeenth  century,  the  presence  .of  large 
bodies  of  troops,  and  of  the  courts  of  the  Emperor  and  many  of  his 
chief  nobles,  together  with  the  centering  of  trade  along  routes  that 
led  through  Khandesh  to  Surat,  greatly  enriched  the  province.  In 
1660  it  yielded  a revenue  of  more  than  £2,700,000  (Rs.  2,70,00,000), 
Few  parts  of  the  Moghal  Empire  were  so  rich.  The  ways  were 
safely  guarded  and  it  was  full  of  villages  and  well  peopled  towns* 
Probably  no  part  of  India  was  richer  in  cotton,  rice,®  and  indigo, 
and  in  many  places  were  sugarcane  plantations  with  mills  and 
furnaces  to  make  sugar*  At  Burbanpur  the  cloth  trade  was  as 
great  as  in  any  part  of  India*  The  costly  white  cloths  used  by  the 
rich  as  veils,  scarfs,  and  kerchiefs,  were  in  special  favour  from 
the  beautiful  blending  of  silver  and  gold  prodigious  quantities 
were  sent  to  Persia,  Turkey,  Poland,  Muscovy,  Arabia,  and  Grand 
Cairo* 

The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  time  of  Khdndesh^s 
highest  prosperity,  A few  years  later  saw  the  beginning  of  the 
Maratha  exactions,  from  which  the  district  continued  to  suffer  till 
its  conquest  by  the  British  in  ISIS*  In  1670,  after  his  second  sack 


1 B^dsMb  mma  in  Elliot,  VIL  24-25*  = Elliot,  VIT*  52,  57,  aaid  66, 

® The  rice  grown  at  Na^ipur  had  a.  Bpecial  valae^  It  was  small  and  white  as  snow, 
and  had  a musk-like  scent, 

* Thevenot^s  Voyages  (1666),  V,  212,  216*  Tavernier  (1640-1660)  in  Harris,  IT, 
380.  These  reports  of  the  great  richness  of  Khindeab  probably  really  refer  only  to 
the  well  watered  w eat  and  to  the  rich  Tip ti  valley.  Ogil by (1670)  account  (Atlas, 
y,  236-238),  that,  though  pleasant  and  fruitful  near  the  T^pti,  Khandesh  was  in  most 
parts  ban*en,  unwholesome,  sandy,  and  dry,  seems  in  ore  likely  to  be  correct.  Even  in 
the  rich  parts,  according  to  Bernier  (Letters,  Bombay  edition,  HI*  71  h i^be  ground 
was  tilled  almost  by  fqrco  and  consequently  very  ill  tillsd,  and  the  weavers  were 
wretchedly  poor.  It  was  no  small  thing  when  they  had  wherewith  to  live  and 
clothe  themselves  narrowly . 
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of  Suratj  Shivdji  passed  south  through  Khandesh^  and  a few 
months  later  sent  an  oiBcerj  Prataprav  Gujarj  and  for  the  first  time 
demanded  the  payment  of  one-fourth  of  the  revenuej  cknutk^  and 
plundered  several  large  towns.  Moropant  Trimal  took  the  important 
fortress  of  Salher  in  Bagl&n^  commanding  one  of  the  chief  roads 
into  Gujarat.  Prom  this  time  the  west  was  often  disturbed  by 
Maratha  and  Moghal  conflicts^,  and  by  the  exactions  of  a freebooter 
named  Kbaud  era  v Dabhddoj  who,  hostile  alike  to  the  Moghals  and 
Marathasj  managed  to  support  himself  among  the  western  hills. 

In  1672j  the  Moghals  under  Muhabad  Khan  besieged  Salher, 
Shivdji  sent  a force  to  raise  the  siege  which  was  attacked  by  the 
Moghals,  but  after  a sever©  action,  the  Moghals  were  defeated,  and 
the  siege  raised.  In  1675,  Shivaji  plandered  Khandesh,  sacking  and 
burnmgthe  great  marts  of  Ohopda  and  Dharangaon,  two  of  the  most 
flourishing  places  in  the  district.  His  death  in  1680  did  little  to 
restore  peace.^  Four  years  later  (1084),  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb, 
entering  Khandesh  with  a great  army,  after  a fierce  resistance 
gained  the  forts  of  Ch^ndor,  Galua,  and  Sdlher,  and  passed  to  the 
south.  No  sooner  were  the  Moghals  gone,  than  (1685)  Bambh^ji 
overran  and  plandered  the  whole  district,  took  Burhanpur,®  and 
retired  ravaging  the  country  along  the  base  of  the  Satradla  hills 
towards  Ndsik.  For  twenty  years  the  struggle  went  on.  Forts 
were  taken  and  retaken,  an  d from  time  to  time  the  Marathas  spread 
over  the  country,  burning  and  pillaging.® 

After  AurangzeVs  death  (I  707),  disorder  still  further  increased. 
In  1708,  Sh4hu,  Shivdji^s  grandson,  gaining  his  liberty,  raised  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  west  of  Khandesh  and  plundered  the  country 
from  Surat  to  Barhanpur."^*  In  1713,  a dispute  between  Husain  Ali 
Kh^n  and  Ddud  Kh£a,  two  of  the  leading  Delhi  nobles,  ended  near 
Barhanpur  in  a fierce  battle  in  which  Dand  Khan  was  slain.^ 
Kel  ie  ve  d of  h is  r i val,  Husain  turn©  d his  atten  ti  on  to  su  p p re  ss 
Khander^v  Dabhade,  the  Mardtha  leadei'  who  held  the  west  of 
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1295^1760. 
The  M^ghah^ 
lBOO-1760. 


^ Orme*®  HiatOTical  Fragments,  84,  14.3, 

® Sambb^ji  fell  upou  Bab^durpur  about  seven  miles  east  of  Burhinpur,  a rich  place 
witb  many  bankers  and  mer chants.  Jewels,  money,  and  goods  from  ail  parts  of  the 
world  were  found  there  in  abundance.  He  surrounded  and  attaclted  this  place,  and 
also  another  town  called  Hafdapura,  which  was  outside  of  the  fortitieationa,  and  hia 
attack  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  eapeeikUy  upon  Bahidurpur,  that  no  one 
was  able  to  save  a ddm  or  a dlram  of  bis  property,  or  a single  one  of  his  wives  and 
children.  The  impt^rial  general,  Klkar  Kh4n  and  bis  men,  saw  the  smoke  of  the  town 
rising  to  the  sky,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  plunderers  j ao  he  shut 
bima  If  up  within  Burb^npur  and  looked  after  the  security  of  its  gares  and  defences. 
Seventeen  other  pLices  of  note  in  the  neighbnvirhood  of  the  city,  all  wealthy  and 
flourishing,  were  plundered  and  burot,  Jduntakhab-ul-lnbib  in  Filliot’s  History, 
VII- 307.  , , , , , 

a In  1 097,  I^iba  Sindia  and  other  officers  of  Kam  R^ja,  entering  Khandesh  from 
the  west  with  an  army  of  8000  horse,  defeated  the  Musalm^ui  commander  Husain 
Ali  Kb  in  and  extorted  £18,000  (Rs.  1,80,000)  from  Thdloer  and  the  country  round, 
and  14,000  {Ks,  1,40.000)  from  Nandurbir.  Muntakhab-ul-lubib  in  Elliot^  VII. 
302,  363.  If  the  headmen  cam©  out  and  agreed  to  pay  a certain  sum,  they  were  left 
unmolested  W the  Mardtha.  Elliot’s  History,  VII.  465. 

^ Elliot’s  History,  Vtl.  395. 

" The  cause  of  this  dispute  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  the  Emperor  Fanihsher 
bad  privately  incited  D^ud  Khin  to  resist  Husain  Ali  KhAn,  the  ncminal  governor. 
Elliot's  History,  VII.  451. 
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Khandesh.  Hasain^s  attempt  failed.  The  force  sent  to  the  west 
was  surprised  among  the  hills^  surrounded^  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Shortly  after,  Husain  finding  he  was  wanted  at  Delhi,  mad©  a 
treaty  with  the  Mardthas,  ceding  them  the  one-fourth,  cJiauth^  and 
one-tenth,  sardeshmukhij  of  the  Kbdndesh  revenues.  This  treaty  the 
Emperor  refused  to  mtify,  and  the  war  went  on  till,  in  1 720,  under 
the  influence  of  B£laji  YishTanath,  the  terms  were  agreed  to. 

Not  long  after  (1720),  Ohiokilich  Khto,  better  known  as  the 
Nia^m-ul-mulk,  who,  after  the  murder  of  Ferokshir,  had  been 
appointed  gorernor  of  M^lwa,  revolted,  and  crossing  the  Narbada 
at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  seized  Burhanpur  and  Asirgad,  and 
defeating  the  imperial  forces,  first  at  Btirb^npnr  and  then  at  B^Mpur 
in  Ber^r,  reduced  and  annexed  the  whole  of  Khandesh,  and  made 
himself  almost  supreme  in  the  Deccan,  Aims  so  opposite  as 
the  Nizamis  and  the  Marathas'*  soon  led  to  a collision.  A short 
campaign,  ending  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the  Marathas,  was 
followed  by  an  agreement  under  which  Khandesh  was  to  be 
respected  by  the  Marathas  in  their  passage  to  and  from  Mdlwa,  and 
nothing  but  the  usual  tribute  was  to  be  levied  from  the  Defican. 
This  treaty  remained  in  force  till  Chinkilich  Khan^s  death  in  1748. 
Four  years  later  Salabat  Jang,  his  son  and  successor,  was  attacked 
by  the  Mard,thas  and  obliged  to  surrender  most  of  Khandesh,  and 
after  twelve  years  (1760),  the  Mardth a victory  was  completed  by  the 
fall  of  Asirgad- 

Next  year  (1761)  the  Nizam,  taking  advantage  of  the  ruin 
that  fell  on  the  Mar^thds  at  P4npat,  marched  on  Poona  and 
compelled  the  Peshwa  to  restore  the  lately  ceded  parts  of  Khandesh* 
His  success  was  shortlived.  On  his  way  back,  overtaken  and 
defeated  by  the  Mar^thds,  he  was  forced  to  restore  the  territory  to 
the  Peshwa  and  confirm  his  former  cessions. 

After  a short  term  of  peace,  dissensions  broke  out  amongst  the 
Mar^this,  and  in  the  disputes  between  the  Peshwa  and  his  uncle 
Ragbunathr£v  {1768-1784),  Khandesh  was  often  the  scene  of 
disorder  and  war.  In  1774,  after  defeating  the  army  of  the 
Brahman  ministers  at  Pandharpur,  Ragunathrav  marched  to 
Burhanpur  and  thence  to  JVlalwa,  and  then,  to  gain  followers  in 
Gujarat,  moved  to  Th^lner  and  garrisoned  it.  But  the  fort  was 
soon  after  reduced  by  the  Peshwa ""s  troops. 

In  1779  (February  6-25),  the  English  first  appear  as  a military 
power  in  Khandesh.  Colonel  Goddard,  on  his  march  from  Central 
India  to  8nratj  found  Khandesh  most  prosperous.  Many  of  the 
grain  carts  collected  at  Burhdnpur  were  left  behind  by  the  speed 
at  which  the  army  moved  (300  miles  in  nineteen  days),  and  the 
troops  had  to  depend  for  provisions  on  the  villages  along  their  line 
of  march.  The  supply  was  abundant,  and  the  people,  industrious, 
happy,  and  humane,  did  not  fly  from  their  villages,  but  voluntarily 
offered  provisions  and  grain.  For  eighty  miles  west  of  Burhanpur 
the  country  was  full  of  villages,  fertile,  prosperous,  and  well  tilled 


1 Aoooiuit  of  Bombay  (I78i),  289,  290. 
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In  1795  (18tb  March) j after  his  defeat  at  Kharda^  the  Niz^nij 
among^  other  territory,  ceded  to  the  Peshvra  bis  Khandesh 
possessions.  Prom  this,  after  making  grants  to  the  great  Maratha 
chiefs,  especially  to  Holkar  and  S India,  the  part  left  to  the 
Feshwa  was  formed  into  a separate  charge,  subha?  The 
disturbances  which  followed  the  death  (1796)  of  Peshwa  Madhavriv 
II-  were,  two  years  later,  increased  by  the  disputes  among  the 
sons  of  Holkar^s  general  Tukoji.  Kashirdv,  the  eldest  legitimate 
son,  was  supported  by  Sindia,  and  Malharrav,  the  second  son,  by 
his  illegitimate  brothers  Jasvantrdv  and  Yithoba.  MalharraT  was 
killed  by  Sindia  in  a treacherous  attack  made,  it  was  said,  at  the 
instigation  of  Kashirav  who  had  incited  Sindia  to  the  deed  by  a 
bribe  of  £35,000  (Rs.  8,50,000).  Enraged  at  Kashirav" s success, 
Jasvantrav  broke  into  rebellion,  and  gathering  a band  of  free- 
booters, laid  waste  the  Khandesh  Narbada  districts,  ravaged  the 
hill  country  between  the  Narbada  and  the  Tapti,  took  Indor,  and 
succeeded  in  driving  Kashirav  into  es;ile.  Next,  joining  in  the 
struggle  between  Ddulatrav  Sindia  and  the  two  widows  of  Mdhadaji 
Sindia,  Jasvantr^v  attacked  Daulatr^v^s  forces,  plundered  their 
camp,  and  drove  them  from  Khandesh, 

The  new  century  (1800-1803)  had  worse  evils  in  store  for 
Khandesh,  YTar  broke  out  between  Holkar  and  Sindia,  and 
Sindia,  advancing  hurriedly  from  Poena,  was  (1802)  met  and 
defeated  by  Holkar.  Before  the  year  was  over  (October)  this  defeat 
was  revenged,  and  Holkar 's  army  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  ninety- 
eighb  guns.  While  Sindia  marched  on  Indor,  Jasvantrdv  Holkar, 
gathering  his  scattered  forces,  advanced  against  Poona.  Passing 
through  west  Khdndesh,  without  pity  or  favour,  he  utterly  ruined 
and  laid  it  waste.  His  success  at  Poona  (1802)  forced  the  beaten 
Peshwa  to  seek  British  aid.  The  treaty  of  Bassein  followed  (31  st 
December  1802),  and  the  English,  marching  on  Poona,  made  Holkar 
retire  and  re -seated  Bajirav  as  Peshwa  (13th  May  1803).  Passing 
through  east  Khandesh  on  bis  way  north,  Holkar  ruined  it  as  utterly 
as  he  had  before  rained  the  west.  A few  months  later  {23rd 
September  1808)  the  battle  of  Assaye  broke  the  power  of  Sindia 
and  of  the  Rdja  of  N%pur,  and  the  English  enteiung  Khandesh 
took  Burhdnpur  and  Asirgad  (21st  October  1833).^  After  the 
further  defeat  at  Adgaon  (28th  November  1803)  Sindia  was  forced 
to  sue  for  peace.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  then  made,  part 
of  his  lands  in  Khandesh  were  restored  to  Sindia  and  part  given  to 
the  Peshwa.  War  Was  continued  against  Holkar,  and  his  share  of 
Khandesh  was  occupied  by  British  troops.  After  a protracted 
struggle,  tarnished  by  Colonel  Man  son ''s  retreat  and  by  the  failure  of 
the  Bharatpur  siege,  Holkar,  suing  for  peace,  received  back  all  Ms 
lands  south  of  the  Chambal  {1806). 

Khdndesh  was  now  in  a miserable  plight.  On  the  top  of  the 
Tuiu  wrought  by  Holkar  came  a failure  of  rain.  No  harvest  was 
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^ Th©  subha  included  G^lna,  KhAndeah  proper,  M©¥pAr,  Bijdgad,  P41  Nemdd,  and 
Hindia-  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindustan,  II.  95, 

® The  graves  of  some  English  oflScera  who  di^  in  this  campaign  arc  atill  shown  at 
KarnaphSta  in  Jimuer. 
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reaped,  th©  whole  stock  of  cattle  perished,  and  the  people,  dying 
or  flying  to  Grujarat,  left  many  parts  of  the  district  desolate. 
The  Bhils,  who  had  before  lived  with  the  other  in  habitants,  and 
had,  as  village  watchmen,  been  the  great  instr aments  of  police, 
retired  to  the  hills,  and  when  the  famine  was  over,  pillaged  the 
rich  plain  villages.  Against  such  an  enemy  no  weapons  were 
thought  too  cruel  or  too  base.  At  Kopargaon  (1804),  B^laji 
Lakshpman,  tempting  from  the  hills  a large  body  of  the  Ch^ndor 
Bhils,  surrounded  and  massacred  them.  This  treachery  only  made 
the  Ehils  fiercer,  and  the  Mar^tha  officers  retaliated  by  most  cruel 
raassacres  at  Ghalisgaon,  Dharangaon,  and  Antnr,  These  savage 
punishments  did  little  to  restore  order.  Unable  to  protect 
themselves,  the  chiefs  and  large  landholders  callad  in  the  aid  of 
Arab  merceuaries,  and  these  foreigners,  not  less  frugal  than  warlike, 
soon  rose  to  power.  Saving  their  pay  and  giving  it  out  at  interest, 
they  became  the  chief  moneylenders  of  the  district,  levying  large 
sums  both  from  their  employers  and  from  the  general  body  of  th© 
people-  Besides  from  Bhil  planderers  and  Arab  usurers,  the  district 
suffered  from  th©  ex:actions  of  its  fiscal  officers,  who,  farming  the 
revenues  for  a year  or  for  a short  term  of  years,  left  no  means 
untt'ied  in  their  efforts  to  wring  money  from  the  people. 

In  1816  a new  enemy  fell  on  Khandesh.  The  Pendhdris,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Musalman  Bhils  of  th©  eastern  hills,  entered 
by  th©  Asirgad  pass,  and  with  no  troops  to  harass  them,  plundered 
at  leisure,  causing  more  misery  than  either  Bhils  or  Arabs.  Their 
power  was  soon  broken.  In  181 as  part  of  Lord  Hastings^ 
complete  and  successful  measures  against  th©  Pendharis,  Lieutenant 
Davies,  with  a body  of  the  Nizdm^s  Horse,  dispersed  and  drove  them 
from  Khandesh,  Still  the  district  was  in  great  disorder.  Th© 
factions  in  Malh^r^v  Ilolkar^s  court,  and  the  murder  of  the  Malwa 
minister,  added  to  the  greed  and  misrule  of  their  Khdndesh  officers. 
And  in  the  west,  the  escaped  felon  Trimbakji  Den  glia,  with  his 
brother  and  one  Daji  Gopal,  joined  by  Arabs  and  Pendharis, 
established  themselves  in  the  hills,  and  successfully  resisted  the 
Peshwa^s  troops. 

Meanwhile  th©  last  great  Maratha  alliance  against  the  English 
was  completed.  On  the  fifth  of  November  1817,  the  Peshwa 
declared  against  the  British ; twenty  days  later  the  Nagpur  chief 
followed  his  example  ^ and  after  another  twenty  days,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Tnlshib^i,  the  mother  of  the  young  prince,  Holkar^s 
chief  ministers  and  generals  resolved  to  support  the  Peshwa  with 
an  army  of  26,000  men,  TulsMbdi,  the  queen  mother,  suspected  of 
treachery,  was  seized  and  beheaded  on  the  banks  of  the  Sipra,  and 
the  insurgent  generals  began  their  southward  march.  They  were 
met  at  Mahidpur  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Sir  Thomas  Hi  si  op, 
then  in  pursuit  of  the  Pendb^ri  Chhuttu,  and  after  a well  fought 
battle  were  defeated  (21  st  December  1817),  Under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Mandesar,  made  after  this  defeat,  Holkar  ceded  to  the 
British  all  his  territory  south  of  the  S^tpudas,  including  the  entire 
province  of  Khandesh. 

Meanwhile,  the  Peshwa,  defeated  at  Kirkee  (5th  November 
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1817)  and  again  at  Aslata  (19tli  February  1818),  and  despairing 
of  aid  eitlier  from  Ndgpur  or  Sindia,  retired  through  Khandesh 
towards  northern  India.  Oh  the  16th  May,  at  Dholkot  near  Asirgad, 
finding  the  Karbada  fords  guarded,  he  gavfe  himself  up  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  to  whom  fell  the  duty  of  bringing  to 
order  its  bands  of  Arab  and  other  mercenaries,  entering  Khandesh 
from  S in  d va,  pas  s ed  u noppo  s c d to  Thdl  ner . H ere,  o n being 
summoned  to  surrender,  the  commandant,  Tulshiram  MAma,  refused, 
and  though  warned  that  he  would  be  treated  as  a rebel,  continued 
to  fir©  on  the  British  troops.  A storming  party  forced  the  first  and 
second  of  the  five  gateways.  At  the  third  gate  Tulshiram  gave 
himself  up,  and  passing  in,  led  the  party  through  the  third  and 
fourth  gates.  At  the  fifth  gate,  a body  of  Arabs,  after  refusing  for. 
a time,  opened  the  gate,  and  when  a party  of  troops  had  entered, 
fell  on  them,  and  among  others  cut  down  Major  Gordon  and 
Captain  Macgregor  of  the  Royal  Scots.  Hearing  of  this  treachery, 
the  rest  of  the  besieging  force  rushed  in,  and  except  one  who 
escaped  over  the  fort  wall,  put  the  whole  garrison  of  300  men  to 
the  sword.  The  commandant,  as  the  author  of  the  treachery,  was 
forthwith  hanged  (27th  February  1S18J, 

From  Th^lner,  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  marched  on  Betdvad,  and  found 
it  abandoned  by  its  Brahman  commandant  Gopdl,  one  of 

Trimbakji  Denglia^s  retainers.  At  Bet^vad  the  force  divided,  the 
Commander-in- Chief  marching  along  the  Bori,  and  General  Doveton 
keeping  to  the  banks  of  the  Girna.  The  fall  of  Chd-ndor,  TJtran, 
and  other  forts  followed  soon  after,  and  by  the  end  of  March  1818, 
except  SuUdnpur,  Nan  durbar,  Addvad,  and  Rd,ver,  all  Holkar^s 
possessions  south  of  the  Sd,tpud^s  were  held  by  theBiitish.  In  the 
following  month  (April),  Chdlisgaon  and  three  other Peshwa  districts 
were,  in  British  interests,  taken  by  Mir  Past  All,  Jd^ghirddr  of 
Anturgad  and  Songir,  and  the  country  round  surrendered  to 
Lieutenant  Rule.  To  the  north-east,  where  large  bodies  of  Arabs 
harassed  the  plain  countiy,  Mir  Fast  All,  supported  by  a battalion 
of  infantry,  two  field  guns,  and  5(10  horse,  pressed  forward,  and 
dealing  the  country,  placed  it  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Hodges  the  Assistant  Political  Agent.  Driven  from  the  east,  the 
Arabs  retired  to  the  west  and  massed  their  troops  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sult^npuT.  To  bring  them  to  order.  Colonel  Macgregor 
advanced  on  Sultanpur  and  Nandurb^r,  Major  Imies  moving  from 
Gdlna  to  support  him. 

A serious  revolt  among  the  Arabs  at  Mdlegaon  for  a time  kept 
back  the  advance.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  war  Mr.  Elphinstone 
had  allowed  Gop^lr^v  Rdja  B^h^dur  of  M^legaon  to  collect  troops 
and  wrest  the  Malegaon  fort  from  th©  Peshwa^ s officers.  No  sooner 
had  he  taken  the  fort  than  the  Rd,ja  found  himself  a prisoner  in  the 
bauds  of  his  Arab  raercenaries.  These  men,  identifying  themselves 
with  a band  of  freebooters  and  with  the  Muv^lads  or  Indian  bom 
Arabs  of  the  town,  plundered  the  country  round,  and  made  Malegaon 
one  of  the  chief  centres  of  disorder.  On  the  16th  of  May, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mac  Dowell,  with  not  more  than  1000  men  and 
270  pioneers,  encamped  before  the  town  and  called  on  the  Arabs, 
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numbering^  about  350  men,  to  surrender.  They  refused  and  the 
place  was  invested.  For  three  days  the  Arabs  made  desperate 
sallies,  but  were  repulsed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  one  of 
these  sallies  Lieutenant  Davies  the  chief  engineer  was  killed,  and 
Major  Andrews,  commanding  the  European  regiment,  was  severely 
wounded.  On  the  22nd,  the  besieging  fore©  was  strengthened  by 
500  Hindustani  Horse,  and  on  the  next  day  by  a body  of  infantry 
of  the  Russell  Brigade,  ^^50  strong,  under  Lieutenant  Hodges, 
As  the  guns  were  much  damaged  and  the  ammunition  wag  nearly 
at  an  end,  no  time  was  lost  in  attempting  a storm.  On  the  night 
of  the  28th,  an  apparently  practicable  breach  was  made,  the 
few  remainiog  shells  were  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  the  place 
assaulted.  The  senior  engineer,  who  led  the  storming  party,  was 
shot  dead  the  moment  he  mounted  the  breach,  uttering  as  he  fell 
the  word  ' impracticable,'*  Major  Green  Hill,  though  wounded  in  the 
foot,  mounted  the  breach  and  let  down  a ladder,  but  it  dropped  from 
his  hands  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  On  this  a retreat  was  sounded, 
and  only  the  town  remained  in  British  hands.  This  failure  was 
followed  by  a close  blockade,  and  reinforcements  arriving  from 
General  Smith  with  some  mortars  and  howitzers,  fire  was  again 
opened-  The  fort  magazine  exploded  and  made  a clear  breach 
thirty  feet  wide  in  the  inner  wall,  the  debris  filling  the  ditch.  On 
the  13th  of  June  the  garrison  capitulated,  and  the  British  fiag 
was  hoisted  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  inner  fort.  Next  day 
the  garrison  marched  out  and  laid  down  their  arms.  The  Arabs 
were  well  treated  and  taken  to  Surat,  and  from  Surat  were  sent  to 
Arabia, 

During  the  Malegaon  giege.  Major  Jar  dine  reduced  Nandurb^r 
and  Hukarmunda,  and  marching  on  Taloda,  by  the  promise 
of  favourable  terms,  gained  Taloda  and  Nav^pur,  and  opened 
communications  with  Gujardit,  After  the  fall  of  Malegaon,  a body 
of  troops  was  stationed  at  Soogir,  another  at  Parola,  and  a third  at 
Dharangaon,  By  the  first  of  July  (IS 1 8),  except  some  isolated 
spots,  the  whole  district  was  in  British  hands,  Such  of  the 
.^abs  as  failed  to  find  service  in  native  state g,  were  marched  to 
Bombay,  and  shipped  to  their  native  country  Hadramat  in  east 
Arabia, 

Lieutenant  Hodges,  the  Assistant  Political  Agent,  was  despatched 
to  Nasirabad,  and  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Aner  and  the  Bori 
as  far  as  Kujar,  and  a line  drawn  from  Kujar  to  Saigaon  on  the 
Girna  and  along  the  Panjhra  to  the  hills,  was  mad©  over  to  him  as 
a separate  charge. 

In  the  following  year  (9  th  April  1819),  the  fall  of  Asirgad  put 
an  end  to  the  war.  Except  Sindva,  Songir,  Laling,  and  others  on 
important  lines  of  communication,  which  were  garrisoned  by  armed 
police,  most  of  the  hill  forts  were  dismantled-  The  head-quarters 
of  the  regular  troops  were  fixed  at  Malegaon,  and  Captain  Briggs 
as  Political  Agent  took  up  his  residence  at  the  central  station  of 
Dbulia. 

At  this  time,  on  account  of  the  maintenance  of  a body  of  horse, 
Sindia  owed  the  British  a considerable  sum.  To  clear  ofi  the 
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debt  and  meet  future  charges^  it  was  arranged  that  Pdchoraj  Ydvalj 
Chopdaj  and  twelve  villagea  in  Loh^ra  should  be  made  over  to  the 
British.  On  the  transfer  of  this  territory  (1820),  the  depredations 
of  Sury^jir^v  Nimhdlkar  who  held  Yaval  with  a force  of  3000 
Karnatak  soldiers,  and  of  the  Thokes^  who  held  the  strong  town  of 
L^isur  in  CThopda  and  were  closely  connected  with  the  Bhils,  were 
at  once  put  down* 

Captain  Briggs  was  now  free  to  turn  hia  attention  to  the  trouble- 
some Satpuda  and  Satmala  Bhils.  Driven  from  the  plains  by  welt 
and  famine^  the  Bhils  had  taken  to  the  hills^  studding  them  with 
settlements,  from  a few  huts  of  petty  freebooters  to  grand  encamp- 
ments of  powerful  chiefs,  who,  assuming  the  state  of  petty  princes, 
supported  thousands  of  followers*  In  the  north,  from  Kukarmimda 
to  Burhanpur,  the  Satpudas  teemed  with  the  disaffected  ; in  the 
south,  the  Batm^la  and  Ajanta  Bhils,  under  thirty -two  leaders, 
carried  fire  and  sword  over  great  part  of  the  province ; and  in  the 
west,  the  chief  of  Feint  and  Abhona,  and  G-ovind  a powerful  N^ik^ 
led  the  freebooters  of  the  Sahy^dri  hills*  The  roads  were 
impassable,  and  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  province  villages  were 
daily  plundered,  and  cattle  and  people  carried  ofiE  or  murdered. 
So  utterly  unsafe  did  they  feel,  that  the  husbandmen  refused  seed 
or  tillage  advances- 

In  1818  very  active  measures  were  taken-  The  troops,  divided 
into  small  detachments,  cut  off  the  Bhils'  supplies,  and  allowing 
them  no  rest,  hunted  several  of  their  leaders  to  death*  Most  of 
the  rest  despairing  of  success  accepted  the  offer  of  pensions,  and 
agreed  to  keep  the  peace  over  certain  tracts  of  country* 

Next  year  (1819)  matters  were  as  bad  as  ever.  On  all  sides  the 
Bhxla  were  in  arms  and  plundering*  Khandu  and  Kupsing  and  two 
brothers  Bamji  and  Uchit,  once  the  watchmen  of  Turkheda,  held 
the  western  hills ; in  the  south,  Chil  N^k,  the  head  of  the  S^tmala 
Bhils,  sent  his  men  plundering  to  the  heart  of  the  plain  countiy ; and 
in  the  east,  Mir  Kh,4n  and  the  Musalm^n  Bhils  in  Addvad,  and  in 
R^ver,  Kaniya  helped  by  Dasrat  and  Dhanji,  chiefs  of  L^lsur,  ravaged 
the  rich  lands  between  the  Tapti  and  the  Satpudas,  Detachments 
sent  all  over  the  country  met  with  much  success.  In  the  west,  Ramji 
and  Uchit  came  in  and  were  restored  as  watchmen  of  Turkheda ; 
Chil  N^k,  the  head  chieftain  of  the  south,  was  taken  and  hanged ; 
and  in  the  east,  Mir  Elhan,  Kaniya,  and  Dasrat  gave  themselves 
up  and  were  pardoned.  This  success  did  not  last  long.  The  Bhils, 
though  promised  a living  on  coming  to  the  plains,  would  not 
return*  Fresh  leaders  came  to  the  front.  In  the  south,  Jandhula 
and  Jakira,  bolding  the  S^tmdla  hilla,  to  avenge  their  lost  leader 
Chil  N^lik,  fiercely  ravaged  the  southern  plains ; in  the  east,  joined 
by  Sheikh  Dallu  the  famous  Pendh^ri,  Dasrat  went  out  in 
revolt  j and  in  the  west,  Uchit,  killing  the  head  of  his  village,  fled 
to  the  hills.  The  Bhil  watch  turned  against  their  own  villagers, 
and  in  one  month,  from  Nandurb^r  came  the  record  of  a hundred 
robberies,  house-br©ald.ngs,  and  murders-  To  supply  the  place  of  a 
regular  police,  the  Bhils  were  offered  grain  and  a monthly  money 
payment  of  4s*  (Rs,  2)-  None  would  accept  these  terms,  and  as 
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gentle  measures  Lad  failed,  the  tnilitary  were  again  called  outj  and 
for  a hundred  miles^  holding  the  skirts  of  the  Satmdla  hillsj  forced 
Jandhula^  Jakira^  and  1200  followers  to  give  themselves  up.  In 
the  west,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  the  troops  pressed  the  rebels 
hard,  and  before  a year  was  over  (1821),  Uchit  and  Sheikh  Dallu 
were  caught  and  imprisoned. 

A few  months  of  quiet  were  (1822)  followed  by  another  out- 
break, headed  in  the  S6tpud£s  by  the  l!^ahalB,  and  in  the  Satm^lds 
by  the  famous  Hiria,  who,  dividing  his  men  into  three  formidable 
bands,  laid  waste  the  rich  plains  of  Bhadgaon  and  ErandoL 
When  Captain  Briggs  left  (April  1328},  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
Khandesh  was  still  harassed  and  unsafe.  Colonel  Robinson,  his 
successor,  found  Hiria  at  large  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north  the 
rich  lands  near  the  S^tpud^s  wasted  by  the  Nah^ls.  The  troops 
were  strengthened,  the  hills  overrun,  the  Bhils  scattered,  and  their 
settlements  destroyed.  For  two  years  these  fierce  retributions  went 
on.  But  though  many  were  caught  and  killed,  fresh  leaders  were 
never  wanting,  their  scattered  followers  again  drew  together,  and 
quiet  and  order  were  ae  far  off  as  ever. 

As  force  had  failed,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  Grovernor  of  Bombay, 
determined  to  try  gentler  measures.  In  1 825  orders  were  given  that 
fresh  efforts  should  be  made  to  encourage  the  wild  tribes  to  settle 
as  husbandmen^  and  to  enlist  and  form  a Bhil  Corps.  With  these 
objects  Kbandeeb  was  divided  into  three  Bhil  Agencies,  one  in  the 
north-west  including  Nandurbdr,  Sultanpur,  Pimpalner,  and  the 
DAngs  ; a second,  in  the  north-east,  with  Chopda,  Yaval,  Savda, 
Erandol,  Amalner,  and  Nasirabad  ; and  a third,  in  the  south,  including 
Jamner,  Bhadgaon,  Ch^lisgaon,  and  the  districts  near  the  Satmdla 
range.  Each  agency  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a resident 
European  officer,  and  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  north-east  division 
was  given  the  task  of  raising  a Bhil  Corps  under  native  commissioned 
officers.  The  duties  of  the  agents  were  heavy  and  varied.  Grangs 
still  in  revolt  had  t©  be  reduced  and  order  kept,  offenders  punished 
or  committed  for  trial,  disputes  settled  and  complaints  redressed, 
and  pensions  paid  and  the  people  led  to  settle  to  steady  work.  A s 
far  as  possible,  registers  of  the  different  tribes  were  kept  j the  chiefs 
were  won  by  rewards  and  pensions,  their  hereditary  claims  to  guard 
the  passes  were  carefully  respected,  and  tillage  was  fostered  by 
gi’ants  of  land,  seed,  and  cattle.  The  Bhil  Corps  was  very  hard  to 
start.  Their  shyness,  restlessness,  and  suspicions  hindered  the  Bhils 
from  enlisting.  But  Lieutenant  Outram's  skill  and  daring  as  a 
tiger-hunter,  his  freehanded  kindness,  and  his  fearless  trust  in  his 
followers  won  the  Bhils^  hearts.  Nine  men  joined  him  as  a body 
guard,  and  gathering  recruits,  as  his  object  became  known,  in  a few 
months  the  number  rose  to  sixty.  During  the  rest  of  the  season  fresh 
recraits  joined,  and  at  its  close,  when  they  entered  M^legaon 
cantonment,  the  troops  welcomed  the  Bhils  as  fellow- soldiers  and 
the  success  of  the  corps  was  assured.^  Then  recruits  came  in 


^ Tbe  troops  who  did  this  good  service  were  the  XXITI.  Regiment  Bombay  Native 
Infantry.  Men  of  the  highest  caete  visited  ths  wild  recruits  and  gave  them  beWnut. 
Graham’s  Khandesh  Bhils,  8. 
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numberSj  and  in  182  7,  wlien  inspected  by  the  Brigadier,  tbe  corps 
found  highly  efficient.  Pledging  himself  for  the  faithfulness  of 
his  men,  many  posts  formerly  held  by  regular  troopa  were  entrusted 
to  Outram’*B  Bhils,  and  not  long  after,  led  against  a band  of  their 
own  tribesmen,  they  proved  faithful  to  their  trust  and  routed  the 
gang.  Their  strength  was  raised  from  400  to  600  and  afterwards 
to  600.  The  head-quarters  were  established  at  Dhapangaon,  and  the 
monthly  pay  of  the  common  soldiers  was  fixed  at  10^.  (Rs.  5)  with 
25,  (Ea.  1)  more  when  on  outpost  duty. 

While  in  the  north-east  Lieutenant  Outram  was  raising  the  Bhil 
Corps,  in  the  south  Major  Ovans  and  Lieutenant  Graham  were 
bringing  the  Satmdla  Bhils  to  form  settlements  and  engage  in  tillage, 
and  Captain  Bigby  was  quieting  the  wilder  western  chiefs.  Still 
disturbances  were  not  over.  In  1826,  Bhadgaon  and  Sultanpur 
were  plundered,  and  the  Sindva  pass  was  closed  by  Bh^vsing  and 
Subhinia  who  had  returned  from  transportation.  Detachments  were 
sent  to  dislodge  the  Bhils  from  Sult^npur,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
atruggle,  Devchand  Naik  and  thirty  of  his  followers  were  killed. 
On  the  other  hand,  Subh^nia  ^N^aik  repulsed  a party  of  regulars 
sent  against  him,  wounding  twenty-two  of  the  foot  and  some  of  the 
horse.  He  was  soon  after  betrayed  and  sent  to  Dhulia  jail  where 
he  died.  In  1827,  after  attacking  and  plundering  the  village  of 
Barvaij  the  gang  made  good  its  retreat  to  the  hills.  With  a small 
detachment  of  his  corps.  Lieutenant  Outram  dashed  after  them,  and 
reaching  a rising  ground,  he  and  his  band  were  met  by  showers  of 
arrows  and  stones.  A jamddwr  and  many  recruits  were  wounded, 
but  the  men  fought  steadily  and  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their 
position,  Feigning  a retreat,  the  enemy  followed,  and  in  the  open 
plain  were  charged  and  routed,  the  spoil  recovered,  arms  and  other 
property  secured,  and  the  chief  and  many  of  his  followers  slain. 

Meanwhile  the  Bhils  continued  to  settle  in  the  plains ; the  south 
colonies  prospered  and  many  of  the  wild  Bhils  in  the  east  of  J^mner 
took  to  agriculture.  The  Eukarmunda  Bhil  Agency  was  (1827) 
abolished,  and  the  control  of  the  predatory  chiefs  was  made  over  to 
the  second  assistant  collector,  then  placed  in  charge  of  the  western 
districts. 

The  Bhil  tribes  were  now  reclaimed.  For  some  years  there  were 
occasional  outbreaks,  but  all  were  speedily  suppressed.  In  1828  the 
Collector  reported  that,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  the  district 
had  enjoyed  six  months  rest.  In  1830,  all  the  available  force  of 
the  Bhd  Corps  and  the  auxiliary  horse,,  marched  on  the  D^gs,  and 
subdued  the  chiefs.  In  1831  the  Tadvi  Bhils  of  Adavad  were 
plundering  in  the  north-east  of  the  district.  The  Bhil  Corps 
was  sent  against  them  and  469  of  the  rioters  were  apprehended. 
The  southern  colonies  continued  to  prosper,  641  Bhils  were  at  the 
plough,  and  6018  acres  (8024  highds)  were  under  tillage.  In  1832, 
the  Bhil  Corps  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  district  treasuries, 
and  Major  Ovans  was  able  to  report  that  113  Bhil  villages  were 
established  in  Ch^lisgaon,  Bhadgaon,  and  J^mner. 

In  1837,  at  the  request  of  the  Gwdlior  Resident,  the  districts  of 
Ydval,  Chopda,  PdiChora,  and  twelve  villages  of  Loh^ra,  were  restored 
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to  Sindia.  TMs  greatly  added  to  the  dijOS-ciilties  of  keeping  order 
in  Kh^deshj  and  in  tKe  following  year  crime  suddenly  increased 
and  tbe  Bhila  gave  much  trouble.  These  disturbances  were  soon 
repressed,  ap.d  in  1839  the  Bhil  Corps  had  become  so  efficient  that  a 
regiment  of  the  line  was  withdrawn  from  Rhdndesh,  In  1840, 
Prat^psingj  Rdja  of  Amli  in  the  south  Ddngs,  throwing  off  his 
allegiance,  allowed  his  followers  to  plunder  British  villages- 
Advancing  against  him  by  a forced  march  of  sixty  miles,  the  Bhil 
Agent  surprised  his  chief  settlement^  and  seized  his  family,  flocks, 
and  arms.  Next  year  (1841)  a large  party  of  Ahmednagar  Bhils, 
who  had  plundered  the  Government  treasury  at  Pimpalner,  were 
pursued  by  a detachment  of  the  Bhil  Corps  and  secured.  During 
the  same  year  Bhamnia  Ndik  broke  into  rebellion  and  attacked  a 
village  in  Sultdnpur,  He  was  met  by  the  Bhil  Agent  on  the  banks 
of  the  Narbada,  and  was  shot  and  his  followers  seized.  Next  year 
(1842)  the  Tadvi  BhUs,  plundering  Savda  and  Yaval  under  their 
leaders  Bekaida  and  Bagchand,  were  defeated,  and  Bekaria  was  seized 
and  Bagchand  killed. 

In  April  1844,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Gwdlior,  Yaval, 
Chopda,  Pachora,  and  Loh4ra  were  again  made  over  to  the  British, 
Lalji  Sakh^r^m  or  Ldla  Bh4u,  the  mamlatdar  of  Yaval,  refusing  to 
surrender,  shut  himseK,  with  his  clerks  and  three  hundred  troops, 
in  Yaval  fort.  Mr.  Bell  the  Collector,  who  had  advanced  to  t^e 
charge  of  the  district,  was  obliged  to  retire.  He  at  once  summoned 
troops  from  Asirgad  and  Malegaon,  and  the  Bhil  Corps  under  Captain 
Morris,  The  troops  arrived  and  encamped  at  S4kli  and  Bhalod  on 
both  sides  of  Yaval,  and  Lalji  Sakh^ram,  in  consequence  of  a 
message  from  Bindia's  officer  at  Burhdnpur,  delivered  up  the  fort 
(April  1844),  Bimilar  opposition  was  made  to  the  taking  of 
Lohara  and  P^hora*  The  Rajput  pdiil  of  the  little  village  of 
Yarkheda  shut  himself  in  his  fort  and  refused  to  yield.  Force  had 
to  be  used,  and  a detachment  of  the  line  and  a couple  of  nine^ 
pounder  guns,  with  the  Bhil  Corps  under  Captain  Morris,  were  sent 
against  him.  After  a long  and  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  the 
attacking  force  lost  sixteen  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  pdiil 
Mans^rdm  was  shot  dead  and  his  only  son  mortally  wounded,  the 
fort  was  captured  and  dismantled. 

In  1845,  the  western  Bhil  Agency  was  restored,  and  a house  for 
the  use  of  the  Western  Bhil  Agent  was  built  at  Nandurbdr,  The 
new  Agent  found  the  chiefs  surrounded  with  bands  of  worthless 
unruly  mercenaries,  Arabs,  Sindhis,  and  MakiAnis,  and  at  once  set 
to  work  to  pay  them  off-  In  1 846,  th©  chief  of  Chikhli,  Kuvar  Jiva 
Vasava,  disliking  the  Bhil  Agent^s  interference,  took  to  the  woods, 
and  as  he  refused  to  listen  to  offers  of  pardon,  detachments  of  the 
Malegaon  Brigade,  the  Poona  Irregular  Horse,  and  the  Bhil  Corps 
were  sent  against  him,  Though  surprised,  he  made  a fierce 
resistance,  and  was  not  captured  without  bloodshed.  He  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  rigorous  imprisonment.  His  son  Rdmsing 
was,  with  his  cousin  Sonji,  sent  to  Poona  to  study.  For  some  time 
both  boys  did  well.  But  as  they  grew  up,  they  gave  Major  Candy 
the  Principal  of  the  college,  much  trouble,  and  finally  running  away^ 
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were  not  found  for  several  montliB,  Wlieii  lie  came  of  age  and  was 
entrusted  with  tlie  management  of  bis  estate^  R^msing^s  conduct  was 
far  from  steady,  "Known  to  share  in  gang  robberies  and  snspected 
of  murdering  bis  wife,  be  was  (1872)  seized  and  deported,  and  tbe 
management  of  bis  estate  assumed  by  Grovernment* 

Since  1846,  except  for  a survey  riot  in  1852  and  diaturbanoes 
connected  wiib  tbe  1857  mutinies,  tbe  peace  of  KMndesb  has  been 
unbroken.  In  1849,  an  order  of  tbe  Revenue  Commissioner,  that 
landholders  should  provide  stone  boundary  marks,  met  witb  strong 
local  opposition,  and  tbis  opposition  was  thought 'to  be  the  reason 
why  the  order  was  afterwards  cancelled.  Accordingly,  when,  in 
1852,  the  revenue  survey  was  about  to  be  introduced  in  Sdvda, 
Rd-ver,  and  Cbopda,  tbe  cultivators  determined  to  make  another 
demonstration^  Mr*  Davidson,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  survey, 
bad  arrived  witb  bis  party  and  pitched  his  tents  at  YavaL  The  news 
spread,  and  shortly  some  two  or  three  thousand  men  gathered  and 
euTTounded  his  tents ^ They  said  they  could  find  no  stones  for 
boundary  marks  and  could  not  supply  the  labourers  needed  by  the 
survey  party.  Next  day  they  came  in  still  greater  numbers,  and 
threatened  to  pull  down  the  tents  if  the  survey  officers  did  not  at 
once  leave-  Mr,  Davidson  sent  an  express  to  the  Collector  at 
DhuKa,  and  to  Major  Morris  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Bbil 
Corps  at  Dharaugaon,  The  Collector  Mr,  Elphinston  deputed  his 
first  and  second  assistants,  Mr,  Havelock  and  Mr-  Boswell,  to  Ydval, 
and  Major  Morris  accompanied  therp.  with  a detachment  of  the 
Hhil  Corps  and  the  Poona  Horse.  Mr,  Havelock  told  the  people  that 
the  survey  operations  would  be  stopped  till  a statement  of  the 
circumstances  could  be  made  to  Government*  On  this  the  people 
dispersed,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Havelock,  Major  Morris,  Mr* 
Boswell,  and  the  purvey  party  retired  across  the  Tdpti,  The  survey 
officers  encamped  near  Bor^val  on  tbe  Td^pti  and  tbe  other  officers 
returned  to  head -quarters.  After  a few  days  Mr.  Davidson  resolved 
to  move  his  camp  to  Rangaon,  a little  village  on  the  T^pti  about 
five  miles  from  Si^vda,  but  finding  that  Mr.  Bell  the  Civil  Engineer 
was  at  Savda,  he  joined  him  with  the  survey  officers,  Mr.  Wadding-* 
ton  and  Mr.  Baker.  This  movement  was  a signal  for  the  Savda 
cultivators  again  to  assemble.  They  gathered  in  large  numbers  at 
Faizipur  and  Savda,  and  sent  a deputation  to  the  survey  officers' 
tents,  demanding  a written  assurance  that  tbe  survey  should  be 
abandoned-  This  the  survey  officers  refused  to  give.  In  less  than  an 
hour  a mob  surrounded  the  tents,  and  seized  the  teat  ropes,  about  in  g 
Din  ! Din  ! and  ^ No  Survey.'  So  violent  did  they  become  that  the 
purvey  officers  mounted  their  horses  and  fled.  The  mob  then 
attacked  the  mamlatdar  and  the  mahalkari,  who  tried  to  disperse 
them.  The  m^imlatddr  was  severely  hurt  and  the  mahalkari  saved 
himself  only  by  flight.  The  Collector  Mr.  Mansfield,  who  had 
succeeded  Mr,  Elphinston,  was  at  Dharangaon  when  the  news  of 
this  outrage  arrived.  He  issued  a proclamation  declaring  that  the 
orders  of  Government  must  b©  obeyed,  and  at  the  same  time  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  military  from  Md^legaon  and  of  Major  Morris  with 
the  Bhil  Corps  from  Dharangaon.  About  the  saiue  time  the  people 
of  Erandol  refused  to  lend  tJieir  carts  for  the  publio  seryice,  and 
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assaulted  the  marolatddr^a  messengers.  Thereupon  the  mdmlatdd^r 
seized  the  ringleaders  and  sent  to  the  Collector  at  Dharangaon  for 
assistance.  The  Suhhedar  Major  was  despatched  to  Erandol  with 
fifty  men  of  the  Ehil  Corps  and  thirty  horsOj  but  the  people  assembled 
to  the  number  of  several  thousands^,  shut  the  gates,  surrounded  the 
partjj  and  refused  to  let  them  leave  the  towii.  The  news  of  this 
riot  reached  Dharangaon  at  10  a.m.j  and  within  an  hour  Major 
Morrisj  with  300  men  of  the  11th  and  16th  Eegiments  of  Native 
Infantry,  two  companies  of  the  Bhil  Corps,  and  fifty  men  of  the 
Poona  Horse,  set  out  for  BrandoL  The  Collector  accompanied  the 
force.  The  gates  of  the  town  were  occupied,  and  the  deshmukhs, 
deshpdndes^  and  pdHls  were  sei-aed  and  kept  in  custody.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  disturbance  in  ErandoL  In  Savda  and  Faizpur  the 
people  still  continued  to  assemble-  The  orders  of  the  mdmlatd^r 
and  other  Government  servants  were  set  at  defiance.  They  refused 
to  pay  their  revenue,  and  the  leaders,  forming  themselves  into  a 
committee,  panchdyatj  took  the  reins  of  government  into  their 
hands,  and  punished  offenders. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  Captain  Wingate  and  the  Collector 
joined  the  force  under  Major  Morris,  and  tho  troops  reached  Faizpur 
on  the  16th  an  hour  before  daybreak.  The  Bhil  Corps  surrounded 
the  town,  and  the  gates  were  guarded  by  the  men  of  the  line.  The 
people  were  taken  by  surprise  and  the  ringleaders  seized.  The 
force  then  marched  to  S^vda,  where  the  persons  who  had  made 
themselves  most  conspicuous  were  apprehended,  and  a proclamation 
was  issued  in  the  name  of  Government,  commanding  the  cultivators 
to  return  to  their  homes.  This  order  was  sullenly  obeyed,  and  two 
days  after  Mr.  Mansfield  held  a darhdr  at  Sdvda  in  which  h©  fully 
explained  the  object  of  the  survey  and  declared  that  the  work  must 
go  on.  The  cultivators,  seeing  that  resistance  was  useless,  offered 
no  further  opposition. 

In  1857,  the  year  of  the  mutioiea,  in  the  S^tmalas  under  Bh^goji 
Ndik,  and  in  the  S£tpudds  under  iEa jarsing  N4ik,  the  Bhila  one© 
more  became  troublesom©.  The  rising  under  Bh^goji  N^k  broke  out 
in  the  Ahmednagar  district,  and  continued,  till,  in  1859,  making  a 
bold  raid  into  Chalisgaon,  he  was  surpiised  by  a body  of  the 
Ahmednagar  police  uuder  Mr.,  now  Sir  Frank,  Souter.  In  the 
8^tpud^s,  Kaj arsing,  who  on  several  occasions  had  been  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness  by  Mr.  Mansfield  the  Collector,  labouring 
under  some  imaginary  grievance,  went  into  rebellion,  plundered 
villages  below  the  hills,  and  shut  the  Sindva  pass.  A large  amount 
of  treasure,  on  its  way  from  Indor  to  Bombay,  fell  into  his  hands. 
Hiring  Arab  mercenaries,  he  managed  to  hold  out  for  several 
monthe,  and  in  an  engagement  at  Ambapaui,  caused  some  loss  to 
the  troops  sent  against  him.  Though  driven  from  hill  to  hill  and 
deserted  by  most  of  his  followers,  he  eluded  his  pursuers  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  men,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  cut  off  his  head  while  h©  was  asleep. 

During  these  troubles  considerable  alarm  was  felt  by  the  approach, 
to  the  very  borders  of  Khandesh,  of  the  rebel  troops  under  Tdtya 
Topi.  On  the  3rd  of  November  1858,  news  came  that  T£tya  bad 
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crossed  the  Narbada  and  was  tnarching  on  Khandesh.  Troops  were 
at  once  moved  into  tlie  district,  and  a regiment  of  Native  Infantry, 
with  detacliments  of  the  1 8th  Royal  Irish  and  of  Artillery  supported 
by  the  Poona  Irregular  Horse,  protected  Asirgad  and  BnrhS^npur, 
while  a wing  of  the  2Srd  Native  Infantry  and  a detachment 
of  European  Artillery  and  Infantry,  with  a squadron  of  Dragoons, 
held  Ajanta.  The  Bhil  Corps  and  a strong  body  of  Poona  Horae  were 
stationed  at  Bodvad.  The  intelligence  proved  true,  and  T4tya  Topi 
with  his  forces  passed  within  thirty  miles  ef  Bhnranpur,  marching 
west.  Great  alarm  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  Khandesh  and  troops 
were  rapidly  marching  on  Ohopda.,  as  it  was  expected  that  Tatya 
would  attempt  to  enter  by  the  Dhaulibdri  pass.  On  the  2 Sid, 
Tatya  plundered  Kargund,  a village  thirty  miles  from  Sindva,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  rebels  robbed  the  poet  and  destroyed  the 
telegraph  wire  on  the  Agra  road.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  now  Lord 
Strathnairn,  arrived  at  Shirpur  on  the  same  day  to  take  the  command 
of  the  forces  in  Kh4ndeah.  News  next  came  that  the  rebels  planned 
a retreat  northward,  and  Sir  Hugh  resolved  at  once  to  press  on 
their  rear  with  all  hie  available  force.  Mr.  Mansfield  objected  to  his 
district  being  left  exposed,  but  as  there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  rebels  intended  to  re-cross  the  Narbada  and  make  for 
Mdlwa,  TJjain,  or  Gujardt,  Sir  Hugh  started  through  the  Sindva 
pass.  Finding  that  Brigadier  Parke  had  already  gained  on  the 
rebels  from  the  north  and  turned  them  west,  troops  were  hurried 
to  Shdhada,  and  the  force  at  Dhulia  was  strengthened  by  the 
Ahmadnagar  Flying  Column.  But  the  rebels  contrived  to  force  their 
way  through  Bhavdni  and  reached  Chhota  Udepur,  where  on  the 
1 8th  December  they  were  overtEiJren  by  Brigadier  Parke  and  routed. 
It  was  then  feared  that  they  would  re-cross  the  Narbada  and 
attempt  to  enter  Khdndesh  through  Akrani.  Troops  wero  sent  to 
Sultanpur  and  Taloda,  but  the  alarm  subsided  as  it  became  known 
that  the  rebels,  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  re -cross  the  Narbada, 
were  rapidly  moving  east  towards  Khdndva.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  need  for  further  military  dispositions  in  Khandesh  had 
ceased.  In  1859,  the  town  and  fort  of  P^rola,  which  belonged  to  a 
member  of  the  Jhansi  family,  were  confiscated  by  Government  and 
the  fort  dismantled. 

Since  1859  the  peace  of  the  district  has  been  unbroken.  During 
this  period,  the  only  import^mt  changes  have  been,  in  return  for  the 
cession  of  territoxy  near  Jhansi  in  Central  India,  the  acquisition, 
in  1860,  of  the  Yarangaon  and  the  Erandol  petty  divisions,  and  in 
1869,  the  transfer  to  Naaik  of  Malegaon  and  Bdgldn. 
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The  revenue  administration  of  the  district  is  entmetod  to  an 
officer  styled  Collector^  on  a yearly  pay  of  £2790  (Rs.  27^900).  This 
officer,  who  is  also  Political  Agent,  chief  magistrate,  and  executive 
bead  of  tbe  district,  is  helped  in  his  work  of  general  supervision  by  a 
stafic  of  six  assistants,  of  whom  four  are  covenanted  and  two  nncove- 
nan  ted  servants  of  Govern  in  ent.  The  sanctioned  yearly  salaries  of  th© 
covenanted  assistants  range  from  £840  to  £1200  (Rs,  8400 -^Rs.  12,000), 
and  those  of  the  unco venan ted  assistants  from  £360  to  £480 
(Rs,  3600-Rs,  4800). 

Por  dscal  and  other  administrative  purposes  the  lands  under  the 
Collector's  charge  are  distributed  among  sixteen  sub-divisions.  Of 
these,  fourteen  are  generally  entrusted  to  the  covenanted  assistant 
collectors,  and  two  to  the  uncovenanted  assistant  or  district  deputy 
collector.  As  a rule  no  sub-division  is  kept  by  the  Collector  under 
his  own  direct  supervision.  Th©  head ‘■quarter,  or  huzur,  deputy 
collector  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  treasury.  Inese 


1 The  chief  coBtributioiia  to  the  Administrative  History  of  Hh^desh  are  a paper  by 
Mr.  W.  Hamsay,  C.S.,  and  most  elaborate  and  complete  survey  tables  drawn  up  by 
Mr,  Whitcomhe  of  the  Ke  venue  Survey.  The  chief  other  reports  from  which  materials 
have  been  taken  include  Cap  tain  Briggs’ Report,  9th  October  1819,  Ehdndeeh  Collector’s 
File,  155,  1818  - 1844  (statistics) ; Mr.  Elphinstone’s  Report,  25th  October  1819,  on  the 
territories  conquered  from  the  Feshwa  (Ed.  1872)  ; Captain  Briggs’  Report,  31st 
October  1820,  Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  50  of  1822;  C^tain  Briggs’ 
Report,  Both  Eecemher  1821,  MS.  Selections  157,  1821-1829  ; Mr.  Chaplin’s 
Report,  20tb  August  1822  (Ed.  1877)  j East  India  Papers,  IV.  (Ed.  1826)  ; Captain 
Briggs’  R^orts,  25  th  Sept  ember  1822  and  15th  February  1823,  Bombay  Government 
Revenue  Record  72  of  1823  ; Mr.  Robertson’s  Reports,  3rd  February  1324  and 
13th  October  1824,  Bombay  Crovemment  Revenue  Record  96  of  1824  ; Mr.  Oibeme’s 
Report,  1st  August  1828,  Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  208  of  1828  ; Mr, 
Gibeme’a  Report  (LithoCTaphed),  10th  November  1828,  on  the  system  of  revenue 
management ; Colonel  Swes'  Report  (1829?)  u a the  Deccan,  (lithographed  Papers,  15^ 
sections  5-16) ; Captain  Hodges’  Reports,  21st  and  31st  January  and  25th  March  1829, 
Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  262  of  1829  ; Mr,  Dunlop,  29th  November  1831, 
Bombay  Government  Eovenne  Record  406  of  1832 ; Reverend  James  Mitchell, 
January  1837,  Oriental  Christian  Spectator,  yill-  ■ Bombay  Government  Revenue 
Record  769  of  1837  | Mr,  Yibart’s  Report  on  the  Bombay  Presidency  311,  24th 
February  1842,  Kh^desh  Collector’s  File  435,  181 8- 1842  (survey) ; Mr.  Inverarity’s 
Report,  3rd  October  1844,  Bombay  Government  Revenue  Record  8 of  1846  ; Mr.  Bell’s 
Report,  15th  November  1844  (ditto) ; Obtain  Wingate’s  Surv^  Report,  29th  March 
1852,  ;^mbay  Govemitient  Selections  Old  Series  I.  jCoDector’s  Report  19th  May  1856, 
Bombay  Government  Revenue  Reco'rd  19  of  1856,  part  3 ; Annual  Reports,  1844- 1880 ; 
Weather  Reports  (since  1860) ; Survey  Reporte,  1854-1866,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  New  Series 
XCilL,  LXXH.  and  XCVIR 
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officers  are  also  magistrates^  and  those  who  have  revenue  charge  of 
portions  of  the  district^  have,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Collector^ 
the  chief  management  of  the  different  administrative  bodies,  local 
fund  and  municipal  committees,  within  the  limits  of  their  revenue 
charges. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Collector  and  his  assistant  and 
deputy  collectors,  the  revenue  charge  of  each  fiscal  division,  taluha^ 
is  pliiced  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  styled  TYidmlatdar,  These 
functionaries,  who  are  also  entrusted  with  magisterial  powers,  have 
yearly  salaries  varying  from  £180  (Rs,  1800)  to  £300  (Rs,3000). 
Six  of  the  fiscal  divisions  contain  a petty  division,  peta  mahdl^ 
placed  under  the  charge  of  an  officer  styled  mahdlkafr%  who,  except 
that  he  has  no  treasury  to  superintend  save  in  the  petty  divisions  of 
Edlabad  and  Yaval,  exercises  the  revenue  and  magisterial  powers 
generally  entrusted  to  a mrdmlatddr.  The  yearly  pay  of  the 
mahalhariB  varies  from  £72  to  £96  (Rs.  720- Rs*  960)* 

In  revenue  and  police  matters,  the  charge  of  the  327 7i  Government 
villages  is  entrusted  to  4843  headnien^  patilB^  of  whom  509  are 
stipendiary  and  4334  hereditary*  Two  of  the  stipendiary  and  2029 
of  the  hereditary  headmen  perform  revenue  duties  only ; one  of 
the  former  and  143  of  the  latter  attend  to  matters  of  police  only ; 
while  506  stipendiary  and  2162  hereditary  headmen  are  entrusted 
with  both  revenue  and  police  charges.  The  headman^s  yearly 
emoluments  depend  on  the  village  revenue*  They  vary  from  6c2,  to 
£13  Rs.  130),  and  average  about  £1  19^*  4id.{R3.  19  as.  11)* 

In  many  villages,  besides  the  headman,  members  of  his  family  are 
in  receipt  of  state  land-grants  representing  a yearly  sum  of  £169 
(Rs,  1690),  Of  £9538  {Rs,  95,380),  the  total  yearly  charge  on 
account  of  the  headmen  of  villages  and  their  families,  £8899 
(Rs.  88,990)  are  paid  in  cash  and  £639  {Rs*  6890)  by  grants  of 
land. 

To  keep  the  village  accounts,  draw  up  statistics,  and  help  the 
village  headmen,  there  is  a body  of  897  hereditary  and  237 
stipendiary  village  accountants,  hiilharnis.  Every  village  accountant 
has  an  average  charge  of  three  villages,  cootaining  about  900 
inhabitants,  and  yielding  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  £258 
{Rs.  2580).  Their  yearly  pay  amounts  to  £13,247  (Rs.  1,32,470),  of 
which  £2870  (Rs*  28,700)  are  drawn  by  the  stipendiary  accountants 
in  cash,  and  the  rest  by  the  hereditary  accountants,  £10,357 
(Rs,  1 ,03,57U)  in  cash  and  £20  (Rs*  200)  in  land.  The  hulharnis^ 
yearly  pay  varies  from  to  £30  (annas  4-Rs,  300),  and  averages 
about  £11  13jj.  (Rs.llG  as.  13)* 

Under  the  headmen  and  acconntarits  are  the  village  servants, 
with  a total  strength  of  9451*  These  men  are  liable  both  for 
revenue  and  police  duties*  They  are  either  Musalmans,  or  Hindus 
of  the  Bhil,  Koli,  and  Mhar  castes*  The  total  yearly  grant  for  the 
support  of  this  establishment  amounts  to  £12,998  (Rs.  1,29,980), 
being  £1  7s*6d!,(Es,  IS  as.  12)  to  each  man,  or  a cost  to  each  village 
of  £3  195.  3Jc2,  (Rs*  39-10-6)  ; of  this  charge  £12,668  (Rs*  1,26,680) 
arc  met  by  grants  of  land  and  £330  (Rs.  3300)  are  paid  in  cash. 

B 4U— 34 
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The  average  yearly  cost  of  village 
summarised  : Khandesh  Village  EetahUshmeni&, 


£ 

Ra. 

Headmen 

9538 

95,380 

Aceoiintants  ... 

13,247 

1,32,470 

Servants 

12,998 

1,29,980 

Total 

35,783 

3,37,830 

This  is  equal  to  a charge  o£  £10  18s*  (Its.  109)  a village^  or  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  whole  district  land  revenue,^ 


SECTION  II. —BISTORT. 

^ History.  Qf 

revenue  system  in  Khdndesh  under  the  early  Hindu 
Ea^ly  Hindus.  rulers  no  certain  information  is  available.  At  the  beginning  of 
British  rulOj  the  common  belief  was  that  in  early  Hindu  times  the 
land  was  held  by  tenant  proprietors^  Tnirdsdars^  and  that  tenants- 
at-wilJj  upris^  were  introduced  as  the  old  proprietors  sank  under 
Muhammadan  tyranny.  This  opinion  was  supported  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  fields  cultivated  by  tenants -at -will  were  entered  in 
the  village  books  as  belonging  to  absent  proprietors.  Thisj  in  Mr, 
Elphins toner's  opinion,  when  combined  with  circumstances  observed 
in  other  parts  of  India  and  with  the  high  land-tax  authorised  by 
Manuj  afforded  a strong  presumption  that  the  Hindu  revenue 
system^  if  they  had  an  uniform  system,  was  founded  on  private 
property  in  the  soib^  Of  the  system  in  force  under  the  Fdruki 
The  Moghals.  kings  (1 370  - 1600)  no  information  has  been  obtained.  Under  Akbar® 
(1601-1605),  the  lands  were  surveyed  and  to  a certain  extent 
classified,  and  aesesamentsj  to  run  for  fixed  periods,  were 
imposed,  based  upon  the  natural  qualities  of  the  soil  and  the  kind 
of  produce  it  was  able  to  yield.  The  land  revenue  was  lightly 
assessed  and  levied  with  justice  and  moderation.  At  the  same  time 
the  theory  was  that  the  land  was  solely  the  property  of  the 
state.  Permanent  alienations  of  the  soil  were  almost  unknown, 
and  by  periodic  revision  of  assessments,  no  fixed  tenant-rights  were 
allowed  to  spring  up,  A few  years  later  (1610-1630),  in  some 
parts  of  Khandesh,  Akbar^s  or  Todar  MaFs  revenue  system  was 
modified  by  Malik  Ambar  the  famous  Ahmeduagar  minister.^  While 


' The  inforpaation  is  given  for  the  year  187G-77 . There  are  annual  variations  in 
the  charges  of  village  eatablishmenta,  as  money  or  land  grants  &re  from  time  to 
time  made  to  new  and  additional  service  indmddra*  Where  there  is  no  cultivation, 
in  a village,  the  grant  pertaining  to  it  is  withdrawn  ; where  a deserted  village  is 
re  peopled,  a new  grant  is  aasigoed  to  it.  In  flome  villages  an  additional  establishment 
ia  entertained  owing  to  increase  in  popnlation  or  other  causes,  bat  such  variations 
are  rare.  The  figures  given  in  the  text  fairly  represent  the  average  number  and  cost 
of  village  establish  meats. 

® Mr,  Elphinstone'fl  Report,  25th  October  1319  (Ed.  1872),  17-18, 

^ Captain  Briggs  (1821)  says  the  records  are  said  to  date  from  a survey  made  in 
Akhar^  time  under  RAja  Todar  Mai,  when  NandnrhAr  and  Sultdnpur  were  measured 
with  the  ildhi  gaz.  East  India  Tapers,  IV,  689.  Compare  Gladwine  Ain-i-Akhari,  H. 
228. 

* Jervis  (Koakan,  67)  says  Malik  Ambar  expended  Todar  Mai's  settlement  through 
Khindesh.  But  most  of  KhAndesh  had  bean  surveyed  before.  See  Gladwin's  Ain-i- 
Akbari,  II.  230. 
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maintaming  the  actual  rates  of  assessment  pretty  much  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  Akbar^  Malik  Ambar  seems  to  have  adopted 
totally  difierent  principles  in  dealing  with  the  cultivating  classes. 
Instead  of  keeping  the  state  sole  landowner,  he  sought  to  strengthen 
the  government  by  giving  the  people  a definite  interest  in  the  soil 
they  tilled.  He  made  a considerable  portion  of  the  land  private 
property  > the  lands  of  the  village  were  considered  the  joint  property 
of  the  township  ; the  fallow  land  was  the  common  for  the  pasture 
of  the  cattle  ; and  the  ploughed  land  was  either  the  property  of 
individuals,  or  it  was  tilled  by  tenants  who  received  a portion  of  the 
crops.  It  appears  to  have  been  a principle  of  his  wise  administration 
to  encourage  the  possession  of  private  landed  property  as  a means  of 
attaching  the  cultivators  to  the  soil,  and  making  over  in  perpetuity 
to  them  what  is  useful  to  government  only  so  long  as  cultivators 
continue  to  till  it.' 

Whatever  revenue  changes  were  int^ducod  either  by  Musalman 
or  Hindu  conquerors,  the  internal  features  of  village  and  district 
administration  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  main  unchanged  from 
very  early  times.  At  tb©  head  of  each  village  community  was  the 
jpdtit  or  headman,  with  the  kulharni  or  village  scribe  to  keep  his 
accounts.  The  subordinate  village  duties  wore  performed  by  officers, 
nominally  twelve  in  number  and  termed  the  hdra  haluie^  who 
were  paid  by  gifts  of  grain  from  the  husbandmen.  Above  the 
village  were  the  sub-divisional,  pargana^  officers,  the  deshmuhh 
or  superintendent  corresponding  to  the  pdtil^  the  deshpdnde  or 
accountant  corresponding  to  the  lmilhwr¥i%  and  sometimes  a district 
officer,  termed  sar  hdyywyhgo^  was  appointed  by  the  Muhamraadana. 
Above  these  hereditary  office  bearers  was  a series  of  stipendiary 
officials,  such  as  haTndvi&ddrs  or  Trtdrnlatddf'Sj  suhhds  and^  sar  suhhds^ 
Malik  Ambar  seems  to  have  left  these  officers  much  as  they  were  from 
ancient  times.  In  his  day  the  assessment  was  fixed  by  payment, 
tankka,  and  by  area,  rakba^  that  is  a certain  fixed  payment  was 
distributed  over  a certain  area,  the  mode  of  collection  and  the^ 
proportion  to  be  levied  from  different  individuals  being  left  to 
be  settled  by  the  people  and  their  pdtils^  tho  pdHls  being  held 
responsible  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  government  dues. 

In  theory  Malik  Amber^s  system  combined  the  two  great  merits'  of 
a moderate  and  permanent  tax  and  the  possession  by  the  cultivators 
of  an  interest  in  the  soil.  It  was  greatly  owing  to  these  wise 
provisions  that  in  spite  of  occasional  famines  and  of  very  frequent 
disturbances  and  disorders,  Khandesh  remained  on  the  whole  fairly 


' Captaiii  Briggs  quoted  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  According  to  Grant  DnfF  (Maritha  History, 
43) , MaBlc  Ambar  abolished  revenue  farming,  and  committed  the  management  to 
BrAhman  agents  under  Muhammadan  superintendence.  He  restored  such  part  of 
the  village  establiahment  as  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  he  revived  a mode  of  asseafling 
the  fields  by  colleoting  a moderate  proportion  of  the  actual  produce  in  kind,  wbicb, 
after  the  experience  of  several  seasons,  was  (1614)  commuted  for  a payment  iu  money 
settled  annually  aecordiiig  to  the  eultivation.  His  assessment  waa  said  to  be 
two-fifths  and  his  money  comnvntatjion  one^third  of  the  produce. 

® There  was  also  an  officer  called  sar  kdnunffo  m Khindeeh,  whose  office  probably 
correapondpd  with  that  of  sar  deahpdnde^  Mr.  Elphinstone’a  Report,  25th  October 
1819  (Ed.lST2)  19,  and  East  India  Papers,  IV,  161, 
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prosperous.  At  the  same  titne^  the  settlement  was  entirely  with  the 
head  of  the  villag'e  not  with  the  cultivators,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  husbandmen  sofFered  much  oppression  at  the  hands  of  their 
immediate  superiors-.^  Dven  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (1660),  when  Mog-hal  rule  was  best  and  strongest,  Bernier 
found  the  land  tilled  onlj^  by  fore©  and  coiiBequently  very  ill  tilled, 
much  of  it  spoiled  and  ruined,  there  being  none  to  keep  up  ditches 
and  water  channels  and  no  one  to  build  or  repair  bonses.  The 
workman  who  made  the  fine  stuifs  was  not  held  in  honour  and 
never  came  to  anything.  Nothing  but  necessity  or  the  cudgel  made 
him  work.  He  never  grew  rich.  It  was  no  small  matter  when 
he  had  wherewith  to  live  and  clothe  himself  narrowly,^  As  Moghal 
power  failed  ^710-1760),  matters  grew  worse,  and  under  the 
Marathas  (1760-  1818),  many  fresh  burdens  were  laid  on  the  people. 

The  Mar dthas  first  (1670)  appear  as  freebooters  without  any  fixed 
dominion.  Their  earliest  demand  consisted  of  the  one- fourth,  chauth^ 
of  the  land  revenue  due  to  the  existing  government.^  As  their  power 
became  consolidated  (1 760),  Mar^tha  exactions  increased,  and  many 
assignments  of  revenue  were  made  to  individual  chiefs  and  others  for 
whom  it  was  politic  to  make  provision.^  Besides  these  grants  of 
certain  portions  of  the  revenue  many  proprietors  held  and  collected 
the  revenues  of  various  estates.  The  whole  system  was  most 
complicated  and  confused.  Brom  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of 
revenue  due  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  should  be  paid,  and  from 
disputes  among  the  chiefs,  the  people  constantly  suffered,  Bach 
revenue  sub-division  had  at  its  head  a 'mamlaiddr^  or  as  he  was 
aoraetimes  called  a hamdvwddr^  and  he  had  under  him  a regular 
staff  of  subordinate  officers.  The  md^nlatddrs  received  fixed  salaries, 
but  they  bad  also  various  indirect  means  of  making  money  and  the 
government  probably  connived  at  the  system.  So  long  as  the  revenue 
was  fully  and  punctually  paid,  no  questions  were  asked  and  complaints 
were  discouraged.  The  mwmlatddr  was  funushed  by  the  central 
government  with  a statement  showing  the  various  items  he  was 
expected  to  collect*  He  then  moved  about  his  district  and  made  a 


' Tlie  headman  and  Ms  relatione  contribute  but  little  in  proportion  to  ths  land  they 
hold.  Captain  Briggs,  1821  “22:  East  India  Papers,  IV.  698. 

® Bernier’s  Letters  (Bom.  Ed.),  HI.  71j  72. 

® After  the  decay  of  Moghal  rule  (1720),  the  Marithde  levied  the  fourth,  t^hauik, 
from  superior  holder s,  jdg'irddrSi  a tenth  from  the  rayat»^  and  other  cesses  coming  in 
all  to  thirty -five  per  cent,  and  in  practice  to  about  on  e^  half  of  what  the  Moghals 
collected.  It  was  a time  of  much  trouble  to  the  cultivatorg  who  had  two  collectors 
to  appease,  the  kaind^ji&ddr  and  the  clerk,  giirndfita,  of  the  mrde»hmukh.  There  were 
also  toll  collectors  who  levied  heavy  oesaea.  Kh^fi  Khdn'a  Muotakhabul  LubAb  in 
Elliot’s  History  of  India,  VII.  467 , 

* The  tenns  jdgir^  mokdsd^  sdhotra^  hdhti,  sar  deshimdcM^  and  ear  hdnvmgo  at« 
used  for  portiong  of  the  revenue  alienated  to  officers  and  nobles.  The  proportion  that 
these  shares,  amaU^  bore  to  the  whole  village  revenue  varied  in  different  villages* 
The  proportion  of  each  to  the  whole  district  revenue  was,  75;  mohdea,  ; 

sdhotTCL^  1 ; hdrbtif  6^  ; setr  ; S€rT  kdivtiirtgo^  I,  H^lie amount  of  each  share 

wag  in  the  first  place  fixed  by  government.  The  shares  were  paid  after  deducting 
aU  expenses  and  casual  extra  levies.  C^t.  Briggs  ; East  India  Papers,  IV.  696. 
According  to  the  Musalmdn  writer  Khd,fi  KhAn  the  Mar^tha  Government  in  gome 
cases  divided  the  whole  produce  into  three  shares,  the  husbandman’s,  the  landlord's 
jdgirddr^Sf  and  their  own.  Elliot’s  History,  VII.  468- 
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settlement  for  each  village  with  each  pdtil^  based  upon  the  collections 
of  former  years^and  in  consideration  of  the  total  amoxiiit  expected  from 
the  district.  After  the  lump  village  settlement  was  made^  the  pdtil 
had  to  distribiute  the  sum  over  the  holdings  of  each  cultivator  as  he 
best  could.  At  the  close  of  the  year  each  mdnilatddr  had  to  submit 
bis  accounts  vouched  for  by  the  district  officers,  Ab  a general  rule, 
mdmlatddrs  were  expected  to  make  good  any  dedciency  in  the 
revenue  for  which  they  could  not  give  a proper  acooimt.  The  pdtils 
likewise  were  held  responsible  for  their  villages.  But  there  was 
much  laxity and  it  was  always  possible'  to  keep  the  government 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  amount  of  the  collections.  Much 
depended  on  the  exertions  of  the  particular  nidmlaiddr . They 
were  expected  to  keep  moving  about  the  district  encouraging 
cultivators  to  take  up  waste  laudsj  and  for  this  purpose  they  made 
advances  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  which  they  charged  a 
reasonable  interest. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  harvest  was  nearly  ready, 
the  mdmlatddT;,  attended  by  the  headmen  and  their  accountants, 
moved  into  his  districts,^  By  the  intimate  knowledge  of  petty 
divisional  officers  or  shehhfldrs^  the  rnd'rrblatddr  was  able  to 
judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  hulharnis^  statements  of  former 
payments,  and  he  proceeded  to  settle  the  revenue  of  the  ensuing 
season  on  a consideration  of  the  amount  paid  in  former  years, 
combined  with  a regard  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  The  pdtil 
represented  any  ground  there  was  for  relaxation  of  the  terms,  and 
in  this  he  expected  the  support  of  the  deshmithh  and  deshpdnde 
and  of  the  principal  villagers.  These  discussions  generally 
ended  in  a second  more  particular  agreement  in  which  the  pdiil 
interchanged  with  the  mdmlatddr  an  engagement  fixing  the  revenue. 
When  the  pdtil  continued  obstinately  to  reject  the  terms  offered  by 
the  mdufilaiddr^  a special  officer  was  sent  to  the  spot  to  examine  the 
fields,  and  if  no  other  means  Bocceeded,  the  imdmlaiddr  would  offer 
to  recur  to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  original  principle  in  all 
settlements,  namely  for  government  to  take  half  and  leave  half  to 
the  cultivator. 

In  addition  to  the  original  rent,  ain  jama^  another  regular  source 
of  revenue,  levied  partly  from  the  cultivators  and  partly  from  the 
other  inhabitants,  were  the  extra  cesses,  shivSi^  jama.  They  varied 
extremely  in  different  sub-divisions  and  even  in  different  villages. 
The  chief  of  them  were  : exchange,  batta/  sugar-mili,  gurhdl;  payment 
instead  of  mhdr^s  services,  hdbnuh  rdhta  mJidr ; a grain  demand 
originally  for  the  petty  divisional  officer,  hhiki  ; a tax  on  the  holders 
of  alienated  land,  indm  patii;  a tax  on  concealed  resources,  chauhashi  j 
a charge  on  betel  leaves, puTi  iahha;  a deficiency  cess,  hasar  ; a tobacco 
iB^^jaril  tamhdk^  / an  offering  from  the  pack -bullocks,  hholi  hheii  ; 
and  a tax  on  mirds  land,  mndpatti^"^  All  these  csollections  were 
made  by  the  in  small  villages  ; in  towns  there  was  a separate 

officer  to  levy  those  not  connected  with  the  land. 


' Mr,  ElphinBtone^s  Report  (Ed,  1872),  24. 

3 Mr,  J,  MacLeod,  Firet  Aset,  Collector,  1S21-22 : East  India  Papsrsi  IV.  624. 
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Besides  the  cesses  mentioned  above^  government  bad  other  sources 
of  revenue  included  in  the  extra  collections.  The  chief  of  these 
were  : fines  and  forfeitures  hamamis  gunhego/ri^  escheats  haitanntdl^ 
deposits  and  temporary  sequestrations  a^tdmai^  cattle  grazing  fees 
vanchardif  grass  cutting  fees  ghds  hdiarni,  and  similar  levies.  One 
important  taSj  known  as  havdlddri^  levied  in  some  places  in  kind  and 
in  other  places  in  money,  went  to  pay  a granary-watcher  who  kept 
people  from  carrying  their  crops  from  the  village  thrashing-fioor 
before  security  was  found  for  the  payment  of  the  revenue.  This 
was  at  first  an  extra  cess,  but  afterwards  became  a regular  part  of 
the  government  demand.  In  many  places  the  tax  and  the  office 
were  publicly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.^  In  addition  to  all 
these  exactions,  there  were  occasional  impositions  on  extraordinary 
emergencies  which  were  jdsti  patti  and  eksdli  patU^  If  these 

happened  to  be  continued  for  several  years,  they  ceased  to  be 
considered  occasional  impositions,  and  became  regular  extra  cesses. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Peshwa’s  rule  (about  1 804)  the  hurtful  step 
was  taken  of  changing  the  mdmlatddrs  from  government  servants  into 
yearly  revenue  farmers.^  This  change  was  an  aggravation  of  former 
evils  rather  than  an  innovation.  The  office  of  mdmlatddr^  instead 
of  being  conferred  as  a favour  on  a person  of  experience  and 
probity,  who  could  be  punished  by  removal  if  his  conduct  did  not 
give  satisfaction,  was  put  to  auction  among  the  Poshwa^s  attendants, 
who  were  encouraged  to  bid  high,  and  were  sometimes  disgraced 
if  they  showed  reluctance  to  enter  on  this  sort  of  speculation. 
Next  year  the  same  operation  was  repeated,  and  the  district  was 
generally  made  over  to  a higher  bidder.  A mdmlatddr  so  chosen  had 
no  time  for  inquiry  and  no  motive  for  forbearance.  He  let  his  district 
at  an  enhanced  rate  to  under-farmers  who  repeated  the  operation 
until  the  sub-letting  came  to  the  pdtil.  If  a pdiil  farmed  his  own 
village,  he  became  absolute  master  of  every  one  in  it.  No  complaints 
were  listened  to,  and  the  mdnvlatdm*^  who  was  formerly  a check 
on  the  pdtil^  now  afforded  him  an  excuse  for  tyranny.  If  the  pdtil 
refused  to  farm  the  village,  the  case  was  perhaps  worse,  as  the 
mdmlatddr^ s own  officers  undertook  to  levy  the  sum  required,  with 
less  knowledge  and  less  mercy  than  the  pdHL  In  either  case  the 
state  of  the  cultivator  was  entirely  disregarded,  A man^g  means 
of  payment,  not  his  land,  fixed  the  ^cal©  on  which  he  was  assessed. 
No  moderation  was  shown  in  levying  the  sum  fixed.  Every 
pretext  for  fine  and  forfeiture,  aud  eveiy  means  of  rigour  and 
confiscation  were  employed  to  squeeze  the  utmost  out  of  the  people 
before  the  day  when  the  mdmlatddr  had  to  give  up  his  charge. 
Amidst  all  this  violence  a regular  account  was  prepared,  as  if  the 
settlement  had  been  made  in  the  most  deliberate  manner.  This 
account  was  fictitious.  The  collections  were  always  underrated  as 


1 Captain  BrigM,  30th  Dec.  1821:  MS.  Seb  157,  1821-1829. 

- Every  year  the  renter  or  eub-renter  sent  his  agent  who  made  as  good  a bargain 
as  he  conld  with  the  village  headmen  and  dietdot  officer s,  twmifiddrs.  The  bargain 
was  founded  on  the  accounts  of  the  past  year  and  the  signs  of  present  tillage. 
The  revenue  farmers,  the  district  officers,  and  the  village  headmen,  were  incessantly 
trying  to  overre3-Qh  each  other.  Captain  Briggs  : East  India  Papers,  IV.  697. 
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this  enabled  the  paiil  to  impose  on  the  ne:s:t  TndmJatddr^  and  enabled 
the  'nidTiilaiddr  to  deceive  g’overnment  and  his  fellows J The  next 
mdinlatddr^  pretending  to  be  deceived,  agreed  to  the  most  moderate 
terms,  and  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  spread  of  tillage.® 
When  the  crops  were  in  the  ground,  or  when  the  end  of  his  term  drew 
near,  he  threw  ofl:  the  mask  and  plundered  like  his  predecessor. 
If  the  collections  fell  short,  he  portioned  out  the  balance  among 
the  exhausted  villages,  imposed  an  extra  cess,  sadatvari  paU%  to 
pay  it,  and  left  the  pdtils  to  extort  the  amount  by  whatever  means 
and  on  whatever  pretence  they  thought  proper. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  villagers  to  pay,  a body  of  irregular 
troops,  sliihandisi  was  sent  by  the  petty  divisional  officer,  shel^ddr, 
to  help  the  pdtih  The  mhdr  called  the  cultivators,  who  paid  their 
rents  to  the  pdtil  in  the  presence  of  the  assayer,  potddr^  who  stamped 
the  money,  and  of  the  accountant  who  granted  a receipt.  When 
all  was  collected,  the  pdiil  sent  it  by  the  m^hdr  with  a letter  to  the 
deshmuJehy  and  another,  under  charge  of  his  assistant,  to  the 
kamdvisddr^  and  received  the  hamdvisddr^s  receipt.  If  a cultivator 
refused,  or  was  unable  to  pay  his  rent,  the  militia  pressed  him  for 
it,  confined  him  in  the  village  lock -up,  set  him  in  the  sun,  put 
a heavy  stone  on  his  head,  and  prevented  his  eating  or  drinking 
until  he  paid.  If  in  spite  of  this  he  did  not  pay,  he  was  carried  to  the 
Tfidmlaiddr y his  cattle  were  sold,  and  himself  thrown  into  prison  or  into 
irons.  Such,  rigorous  treatment  was  seldom  necessary  for  the  regular 
revenue.  It  was  more  often  employed  in  levying  extraordinary 
taxes  ^ and  under  the  farming  system,  the  practice  of  it  was  frequent 
and  severe.  If  a whole  village  resisted,  it  was  the  pdtil  who  was 
tortured,  but  before  so  extreme  a step  was  taken,  a horseman  was 
billeted  on  the  village,  or  a fine  levied  to  induce  it  to  submit.  The 
payments  were  by  three  instalments,  corresponding  with  the  harvests 
of  the  cold,  hot,  and  rainy  weather  crops,  and  there  w'as  frequently 
another  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  recover  extraordinary  balances.® 
Besides  the  government  demands,  under  the  head  of  village  expenses, 
gdon  hhoircky  the  people  had  to  pay  very  heavy  sums.  This  was  the 
grand  source  of  emolument  to  district  and  village  officers.  It  seldom 
amounted  to  less  than  half  of,  and  was  often  double  and  even  treble 
the  acknowledged  state  demand,^ 


Chapter  YIII, 
Land 

Admi  nlBtration, 

History, 

The,  Mardthda^ 


^ Compare  Captain  Briggs,  30tlil>ea  1821:  MS.  SeJ.  157,  1821-1829.  Ulie  settlement 
styled  the  regular,  ahi,  assessment  was  made  at  about  one- half  of  what  the 
government  agent  intended  to  raise.  The  people  were  deceived  by  the  idea  that 
everything  paid  beyond  that  was  a temporary  exaction. 

^ Kamdrn^ddrs  were  a.t  liberty  to  advance  what  they  chose.  On  being  removed, 
the  balance  was  paid  to  them  either  by  the  new  kamdvisddr  or  by  government. 
Hie  usual  interest  was  25  per  cent,  payable  within  the  year  of  account  at  whatever 
time  of  the  year  it  was  advanced.  The  security  depended  on  oitcum stances,  but  it 
was  usually  advanced  through  the  ^ency  of  the  village  headmen  and  district  o£&cers. 
Capt.  Briggs  (1321-22):  East  India  Papers,  lY.  708. 

* Mr.  Elphinstone’s  Heport,  25th  October  1819  (Ed.  1872),  25-26. 

^ Captain.  Briggs,  30th.  Dec,  1821:  MS.  SeL  157, 1821* *1329.  These  village  expenses 
were  for  the  payment  of  charitable  grants  and  village  tkraahing-£oor  guaraians, 
havdlddrs,  and  for  free  supplies  famished  to  mdTnlatddrs  and  others.  In  short  for  all 
incidental  charges  to  which  the  village  was  exposed.  Under  the  best  native 
government  it  amounted  to  25,  and  under  loose  government  to  from  50  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  whole  govemment  demand.  Ditto  and  East  India  Papers,  IV.  161, 
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As  to  all  tiiese  exactions  were  added  the  losses  caused  by  Bhil 
and  Pendhari  raids j the  ruin  that  fell  on  Khandesh  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  Maratha  rule  can  cause  no  surprise. 

SECTION  IIL— BRITISH  MANAGEMENT, 

As  regards  land  administratioiij  the  sixty -three  years  {1818-1880) 
of  British  management  fall  under  two  nearly  equal  divisions,  before 
and  since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue  survey  in  18o2.  The  first 
division  includes  two  periods,  before  and  after  the  1832-33  faminOj 
the  first  on  the  whole  a time  of  stagnation  and  the  second  of 
progress.  The  eatablishment  of  order,  together  with  the  removal 
of  abuses  and  the  high  price  of  produce,  caused  in  1818  and 
1819  a rapid  increase  both  in  tillage  and  in  revenue-  This  was 
followed  by  about  twelve  years  of  very  little  progress,  the  district 
suffering  in  the  first  six  years  from  a series  of  bad  harvests,  and  in 
the  next  six  from  the  rninoiis  cheapness  of  grain  due  to  bumper 
harvests,  small  local  demand,  and  no  means  of  export.  The  result 
was,  in  the  twelve  years  ending  1831-82,  an  advance  of  only 
14,238  higlids  ^ in  tillage  and  a fall  of  £27,488  (Bs.  2,74,880)  in 
revenue.  The  second  half  of  this  division,  the  nineteen  years  after 
the  1832-33  famine,  was  on  the  whole  a time  of  steady  progress, 
the  tillage  area  rising  from  888,757  to  1,436,035  highdsy  and  the  net 
collections  from  £121,463  (Hs.  12,14,630)  to£l 78,804  {Bs-  17,38,040)* 

In  1818,  the  British  found  Khandesh  overgrown  with  forest  and 
brushwood,  the  towns  in  ruins,  the  villages  destroyed,  the  soil 
though  fertile  and  well  watered  un tilled,  the  roads  cut  up,  the 
country  empty  of  people,  and  the  revenue  collected  with  great 
diflS-culty  and  generally  with  the  help  of  a military  force-^  Of  the 
whole  area  (1821)  forty-five  per  cent  was  unarable,  forty- three  per 
cent  was  arable  waste,  and  only  twelve  per  cent  was  under  tillage,® 
There  were  in  all  4032  villages,  but  so  empty  were  they  that  the 
number  gave  no  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country.  Some  in  the  plains 
yielded  a revenue  of  £100  (Ps,  1000)  or  even  £1000  (Rs.  10,000)^ 
others  among  the  hills  yielded  as  little  as  £2,  £1,  or  10s.  (Bs.  20, 
Rs.  10,  or  Rs,  5).  All  villages  were  surrounded  with  walls  and 
protected  by  a fort,  their  only  security  against  wild  beasts, 
maranders,  and  robbers.  Manyhadhamlets,  vddis  or  attached. 

The  boundaries  of  all  inhabited  villages  were  well  marlced  and 
their  limits  wonderfully  well  known.  In  the  misfortunes  that  for 
twenty  years  (1798-1818)  had  heen  ruining  Khandesh,  numbers  of 
villages  had  been  deserted,  and  of  some  even  the  names  were  lostA 
Of  the,  total  of  4032  villages,  540  were  alienated,  and  of  the  3492 
Government  villages,  413  were  uninhabited  but  part  tilled,  1146 
were  deserted,  and  of  ninety- seven,  even  the  sites  were  unknown  \ 


1 The  biffha  fixed  by  the  early  Britjeh  oflSeera  was  eq^ial  to  three-quflrtera  of  an  acre, 
^ Hacoilton^a  Description  of  HinduatAn,  II,  96.  Hamilton  includes  under  Eb^ndesli 
the  sub-divisTonB  of  Khandesh  proper,  Mejw^r,  BeJ^Lgar,  PAlnein^r,  and  Hindia, 

Hi 8 eatimate  of  population  is  2,000,000,  apparently  a very  excessive  eatimate,  as  in 
1825,  after  large  iiumberB  bad  come  back  jiijd  tillage  had  greatly  spread,  the  returns 
showed  a total  of  only  332,370  souls.  ® Capt.  Engga,  East  . India  Papers,  IV.  686. 

* Captain  Briggs,  9th  October  1S19  < EhsndoBh  Collector *a  File  155,  Statistica, 
1818-1844. 
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only  1886  were  inhabited.^  Some  parts  of  tbe  district  were 
(1819)  inaliigb  state  of  and  others,  recently  abandoned, 

showed  traces  of  former  richness  and  prosperity.  But  though 
the  bulk  of  the  district  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  watered, 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  covered  with  thick  brushwood  and  forest, 
full  of  tigers  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  scattered  with  the  ruins  of 
former  villages.  The  lands  north  of  the  Td.pti,  once  ve^  populous 
and  yielding  a large  revenue,  were  an  almost  uninhabited  &rest,® 
In  no  part  of  the  district,  except  where  they  bordered  on  roads, 
were  fields  enclosed  either  by  walls  or  hedges.®  The  ploughs  were 
small  and  light,  seldom  passing  more  than  four  or  five  Inches  mto 
the  ground  and  drawn  by  only  one  pair  of  bullocks.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  slovenliness  of  the  tillage.  The  fields  were  seldom 
ploughed  in  the  hot  months,  and  often,  even  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
were  only  hoed.  The  long  grass  sometimes  entirely  choked  the  crop. 
Bach  plough  and  pair  of  bullocks  was,  as  a rule,  the  property  of 
two  or  even  three  husbandmen,^  The  bulk  of  the  people,  broken 
by  oppression,  were  industrious  without  energy,  inert,  slow  and 
unenterprising.  Though  orderly  and  inoffensive,  they  were 
suspicious,  without  trust  in  their  superiors,  and  prone  to  falsehood 
and  deceit.  The  district  and  village  officers  oppressed  the  traders 
and  landholders,  and  they  in  turn  tyrannised  over  all  below  them. 
In  so  unceasing  a struggle  for  existence  the  common  people  had 
leisure  neither  to  be  religious  nor  to  be  vicious.® 

As  soon  as  military  operations  came  to  an  end  and  peace  was 
established  Khandesh  was  formed  into  a district  well  marked  by 
natural  limits,  on  the  north  the  Satpndds,  on  the  east  Eerdr  and  the 
Niz^m^s  country,  on  the  south  the  Satm^la  or  Chdndor  range,  and 
on  the  west  partly  the  Sahyadri  hills  and  partly  the  GdikwAr's 
territories.  Thus  Khandesh  remained,  till,  in  1868-69,  three  of  its 
south-western  sub-divisions  were  handed  over  to  the  new  district  of 
Ndsik. 

Especially  under  the  farming  system,  the  Mardtha  sub-divisions  had 
been  very  irregular,  their  limits  varying  from  time  to  time.  New  sub- 
divisions were  chosen,  keeping  as  far  as  possible  to  the  sub-divisions 
to  which  hereditary  officers  were  attached,  and  arranging  them  with 
a view  to  compactness,  uniformity,  and  general  convenience.®  The 
leading  principles  laid  down  in  settling  the  district  were,  that  revenue 
farming  was  to  be  abolished ; that  the  land  revenue  was  to  be 
collected  according  to  actual 'Cultivation ; that,  except  where  they 
were  unjust  or  oppressive,  the  old  taxes  were  to  be  maintained,  and 
no  new  form  of  taxation  introduced  ; and  that  the  assessments  were 
to  be  baaed  on  past  collections  and  levied  with  care  and  moderation. 

The  first  great  want  was  an  efficient  staff  of  stipendiary  officers. 


^ Captarm  Brigga  (IS2I):  India  Papers,  IV.  686. 

® Mr.  Blphin atone,  25th  October  1819  : East  India  Papers,  IV.  141. 

® Capt,  Brigge,  9th.  October  1819  ; Khandesh  CoUector’a  155  (Stat.),  1818- 1344. 
* Capt.  Briggs,  9 th  October  1819  : Kh^desh  Collector's  File  15S  jStat.),  ISIS  - 1844, 
■^Capt,  Br^gs,  13th  June  1819  : East  India  Papers,  JV.  264;  Mr.  Blphinstono, 
26th  October  1819  : East  India  Papers,  IV,  142;  Captain  Briggi  {1821),  East  India 
Papers,  IV,  708.  ® Mr.  W.  Eamsay,  C,S. 

B 411—35 
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In  the  latter  years  of  the  Peabwa's  rule^  the  sar  subheddr  and  the 
mdmlatddr  had  been  allowed  to  become  almoat  absolute  ; they  had 
even  the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.  They  had  fixed 
salaries^,  and  tl[ie  sar  subheddr  of  Khdndesh  was  allowed  to  spend 
from  £500  to  £1000  (Rs.  5000  - Rs,  10,000)  a year  for  contingencies, 
and  most  of  his  expenses  were  included  in  village  charges,  gdon 
kJtarch^  The  old  oflB.cers  were  known  to  be  corrupt,  and  fresh  men 
fitted  for  the  work  were  hard  to  find.  In  1821,  seventeen  of  the 
eighteen  mdmlatddrs  were  Deccan  Brahmans*®  For  the  most  part 
they  were,  as  far  as  capacity  went,  tolerably  well  suited  for  their 
offices.  Their  chief  failing  was  want  of  energy  in  judicial  duties*® 
One  of  the  chief  changes  introduced  by  the  British  Government 
was  the  withdrawal  of  power  from  the  district  hereditary  officers* 
During  the  government  of  hT^na  Fadnavis  (1763-1800)  the 
hauidvisda^^s  held  no  communication  with  the  people  except  through 
the  icaminddrs^  that  is  the  deshTnul^h  and  deshpdnde.  These  men 
were  often  the  real  executive  district  officers,  imprisoning  and 
punishing  people  without  reference  to  the  hamdvisddrs,^  With  almost 
unlimited  powers,  they  had  been  the  agents  of  extortion,  the  tools  of 
the  leaders  and  plunderers,  who,  in  the  twenty  years  before  British 
rule,  had  laid  the  country  waste.  On  those  occasions  they  acted  the 
double  part  of  representatives  of  the  people  and  agents  of  the  oppressors, 
persuading  the  people  that  they  were  sheltering  them  from  exactions, 
and  persuading  the  freebooters  that  by  their  help  the  last  farthing 
had  been  wrung  from  the  people.*"  In  these  district  officers^  hands 
were  all  the  revenue  records  to  the  most  minute  item-  Their 
emoluments  were  either  in  free-hold  lands,  in  village  cash  allowances 
or  in  both,  and  they  had,  besides,  certain  privileges  and  rights  to 
receive  a few  sheaves  of  grain  from  each  field  at  harvest,  and  once 
a year  to  be  presented  by  government  with  a robe  or  a sum  of 
money*  Dnder  the  farming  system,  as  no  accounts  were  accepted 
at  Poona  without  their  signature,  their  power  was  little  short  of 
absolute.  While  pretending  the  greatest  zeal  to  government,  they 
were  in  league  with  the  chief  village  officers,  and  at  the  expense  of 
government,  realised  for  themselves  as  large  sunjs  as  could  be 
procured.  Captain  Briggs  was  satisfied  that  the  influence  of  the 
hereditary  district  officers  was  a source  of  oppression*  Dnder  the 
new  arrangements  their  services  were  of  no  use.  Orders  went 
direct  from  the  rndmlaiddr  to  the  village  officers.  Their  registered 
emoluments  were  not  touched,  but  all  who  levied  unauthorised 
sums  from  the  people  were  punished  and  the  amounts  restored* 
Within  a few  years  their  power  disappeared,® 


^ Capt.  BriggB  (182  J -22)  : East  India  IV.  70S. 

^ Capt,  Brigga,  Political  Agent,  SOth  December  1821,  MS.  Sel.  157,  1821-1829.  In 
1821  there  were  eighteen  mdmlatddrs  with  aalariea  of  from  Ks.  100  to  Ra.  150  each  ; 
thirty- three  ehira»teddr&  on  Ra.  50  a month  each;  eighty-eight^n^rndB^d®  on  Re,  SO  each  ; 
and  181  Bhehhddra  on  Ra,  15  each.  ^ Ditto,  ditto, 

* Capt.  Brigge  (1821-1822)  : East  India  Papers,  IV,  707. 

® Capt,  Brigga,  30th  December  1821,  MS,  Sel,  lf>7,  1821-1829, 

® Mr.  Elphinatone,  25th  Oct.  1819,  Eaat  India  Papers,  IV.  161-163  ; Capt.  BnggS 
(1821),  East  India  Papers,  IV,  706-707  ; Capt.  Briggs,  30th  Dec.  1821,  MS.  Sel.  157 
(1821-1829)  ; Capt,  Briggs,  31st  Oct,  1820,  Bom.  Gov,  Rev*  Rec,  SO  of  1822,  141-145* 
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There  were  fifteen  village  officers^  the  headman,  the  accountanfcj 
the  mhar^  the  cai'penter,  the  leather- worker,  the  blacksmith,  the 
potter,  the  barber,  the  washerman,  the  mdng^  the  Hindu  priest,  the 
Musalman  priest,  the  goldsmith,  the  watchman,  and  the  waterman. 

The  headman,  pniiZ,  was  found  in  every  village.  He  was  the  chief 
actor  in  all  its  transactions,  the  agent  of  G-oveinment  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  agont  of  the  people  to  represent  to  Government  their  wants  and 
grievances.  Without  any  defined  power  he  bad  a prescriptive  right 
over  the  twelve  servants,  ha/ra  balv^e^  and  over  the  villagers  in  generaL 
They  held  a large  area  (108,000  bighds)  of  free  land,  representing 
about  four  per  cent  of  the  district  land  revenue,  and  had  claims  to 
one  and  a half  per  cent  of  the  village  produce  and  to  a share  of  the 
revenue  known  as  facAwi  or  mushahira^  The  average  proportion 
of  the  whole  was  about  nine  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue.  But  in 
some  villages  this  was  so  divided,  that  many  a managing  headman 
was  left  with  a mere  trifie.  The  accountant,  hullcami^  was  found 
in  every  village.  The  headman's  assistant,  and  in  many  cases  his 
superior  in  power,  he  was  paid  by  rent-free  land,  a share  of  the 
revenue  called  mosAam,  and  a share  of  the  crops  caXYed.'odnola^  The 
percentage  of  the  accountant's  emoluments  on  the  village  revenue 
varied  from  three  to  eleven,  and  averaged  about  four  and  a half. 
The  messenger,  mkdr,  was  found  in  almost  every  village.  He  watched 
the  gate,  attended  the  headman,  performed  menial  village  offices, 
showed  travellers  the  way,  and  carried  loads.  They  held  large 
(39,634  big  has)  land  grants,  representing  an  assignment  of  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue,  and  had  the  same  grain  claim 
as  the  accountant*  The  carpenter,  made  and  repaired 

wooden  tools.  They  held  very  little  (221  highds)  free  land, 
and  had  a quarter  less  grain  claim  than  the  inhdr>  The  leather- 
worker,  chdmhhdr,  found  only  in  the  larger  villages,  made  and 
repaired  all  leather  work  used  in  the  fields.  They  held  almost  no 
(14#  highds)  rent-fi*ee  land,  and  had  the  same  grain  claim  as  the 
carpenter.  The  blacksmith,  lohdr^  was  found  in  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  villages-  He  repaired  all  iron  field  tools.  They  held 
no  free  lands,  and  had  the  same  grain  claim  as  the  carpenter*  The 
potter,  hamhhdr^  found  in  about  half  the  villages,  supplied 
district  officers  and  village  headmen  regularly,  and  the  other 
villagers  once  a year,  with  earthen  vessels.  They  had  almost  no  (60 
highds)  free  land,  and  their  right  to  grain  was  one -fifth  less  than  the 
carpenter's.  The  barber,  nhdvij  found  in  every  village,  shaved  the 
cultivators,  lighted  the  headman's  pipe,  shampooed  his  feet,  went 
with  his  daughter  to  her  father-in -1  a w^s  house,  and  acted  as  the 
village  surgeon.  They  held  a little  (100  highds)  free  land,  had  the 
same  grain  claim  as  the  potter,  and  received  a meal  from  every 
person  they  shaved*  The  washerman,  dhoh%  found  in  about  half  the 
villages,  washed  the  clothes  of  the  male  members  of  the  village 
officers'  and  hereditary  landholders'  familiesj  and  at  weddings 
supplied  whit©  floor-cloths-  They  held  no  land,  but  had  the  same  grain 
cl^ms  as  the  barber,  and  at  weddings  were  fed  the  whole  time  and 
got  a turban  at  the  end.  The  tanner,  indng^  found  in  ahont  one  -quarter 
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of  the  villages/  reinDved  dead  bodies^  and  on  getting  the  material, 
made  ropes  and  sti^ung  cots.  They  held  no  free  land,  but  had  a right 
to  the  skins  of  dead  animals  and  a claim  to  one -fifth  less  grain  than 
the  potter.  They  maintained  tbema elves  by  making  baskets.  The 
astrologer,  joshi^  found  in  every  village,  went  about  on  the  first 
and  eleventh  of  each  half  of  the  month,  telling  lucky  and  unlucky 
hours  and  officiating  at  marriages  for  which  be  was  separately 
paid.  They  held  large  grants  (9659  highds)  of  free  land,  and  had 
the  same  grain  claim  as  the  mdng.  The  Mosalrndn  priest,  mulla^ 
found  in  a few  villages  only,  sacrificed  sheep  at  religious  festivals. 
They  held  a considerable  amount  (1200  highds)  of  free  land,  and 
bad  the  same  grain  claim  as  the  astrologer.  The  goldsmith,  isondr^ 
found  in  one 'fourth  of  the  viUages,  esramined  the  coins  paid  by 
husbandmen  to  Government  and  by  shopkeepers  to  husbandmen. 
They  held  no  land,  and  their  grain  claim  was  the  same  as  the 
manges.  The  watchman,  j&glia  or  bhily  who  guarded  the  gate  and 
caught  or  tracked  thieves  to  the  next  village,  held  large  (32,520 
highds)  grants  of  rent-free  land,  or  in  some  villages  small  sums  of 
money,  and  the  same  grain  claim  as  the  mdng.  The  waterman, 
holi^  found  in  about  one -third  of  the  villages,  brought  travellers 
water  and  worked  as  a servant  to  the  district  officers  and  village 
headmen,  sweeping  their  yards,  fetching  water,  and  cleaning  their 
brass  and  copper  vessels.  They  supplied  water  at  all  ^lage 
ceremonies,  and  whenever  a villager  ran  away  from  Government 
persecution,  the  holi  found  him  out  and  gave  him  daily  food. 
At  rivers  they  made  rafts  and  boats.  They  held  a considerable 
(16,307  highds)  amount  of  land,  and  had  the  same  grain  claim  as  the 
mdng^ 

Of  the  village  staff  the  most  important  were  the  headman, 
the  accountant,  and  the  'mhdr.  Under  the  former  government  the 
headmen  and  accountants  were  the  agents  between  the  villagers 
and  the  district  officers,  desh'^Yiitkhs  and  deshjpdndes^  trying  on 
the  one  hand  to  make  the  district  officers  believe  that  they  were 
extracting  the  very  highest  possible  amount  from  the  villagers, 
and  on  the  other  hand  telling  the  people  that  the  terms  had 
been  settled  only  by  the  help  of  a private  present  to  the  district 
offiLcers.  As  the  whole  work  of  distributing  the  demand  among 
the  villagers  was  in  their  hands,  they  had  great  power,  and  besides 
exempting  their  own  lands  from  a share  of  the  burdens,  were  often 
able  to  levy  special  cesses  for  their  private  advantage.  Under  the 
British  system,  though  they  were  no  longer  responsible  for  the 
village  revenue,  the  headman  and  arccountant  remained  the  most 
important  of  the  village  officers  both  in  matters  of  revenue  and 
of  police.  Many  of  them  received  very  scanty  payment  from 
Government,  and  when  their  irregular  exaetions  were  stopped, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  add  to  their  regular  emoluments.  An 
important  change  in  village  management  was  reducing  the  amount 
of  village  expenses,  gdon  hharchy  and  making  over  the  management 
of  the  fund  from  the  headman  to  the  mdmlaiddr.  From  this  fund 


^ Where  there  were  no  md^gs,  a mhdr  did  the  work.  East  India  Papers,  IV,  704. 
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both  district  and  viUage  officers  had  receiTed  large  sums.  Under 
the  best  governments  the  village  charges  were  never  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent ; they  were  often  as  mnch  as  fifty  per  centj  and 
in  extreme  cases  were  double  or  treble  the  government  demand,^ 

As  the  headmen  were  well  acquainted  with  the  area  and  character 
of  their  tillage,  the  cultivators  were  seldom  able  to  gain  much  by 
concealment.  Their  plan  was  to  borrow  money  from  the  village 
banker  or  headman,  promising  to  repay  it  in  grain.  Then,  unless 
land  was  granted  them  on  easy  terms,  they  refused  to  cultivate,® 
Besides  the  owners  of  alienated  estates,  landholders  belonged  to 
two  leading  classes,  hereditary  holders  or  proprietors,  vataudtU^s 
or  Tnirdsddrs  ^ and  ten  ants -at -will,  Of  proprietors  there 

were  very  few,  not  one  in  six,  and  almost  all  were  district  and 
village  officers,®  Except  officers,  who  might  dispose  of  their 
lands  and  offices  by  sale,  the  Khandesh  miTtisdar  could  only 
mortgage  his  lands.  Tenants -at-will,  upris^  though  in  theory 
without  any  proprietary  r^ht,  were  never  ousted  so  long  as  they 
paid  their  share  of  the  G-ovemment  demand.  The  same  rates 
were  levied  from  the  mirdsddr  as  from  the  tenant-at-will,  the  chief 
point  of  difference  being,  that  if  an  upri  gave  up  his  field  he 
had  no  claim  to  take  it  again,  while  no  length  of  time  was  a 
bar  to  the  vaianddr^s  claim.  Under  the  former  government  th© 
two  leading  forms  of  settlement  were  the  plongb  tenure,  aut 
bandi^  and  the  field  tenure,  thike  bandi.^  Under  the  new  system 
the  settlement  was  made  with  th©  cultivator  and  not  with  the 
headman.  Each  cultivator  tilled  a certain  quantity  of  land  on 
his  private  account* *  The  area  and  character  of  each  man^s  holding 
was  ascertained  through  the  headman,  and  the  assessment  was 
fixed  by  the  Collector*  When  the  settlement  was  over,  each 
cultivator  was  given  a paper,  patta,  stating  the  rate  of  assessment 
and  the  sum  he  had  to  pay*  When  he  made  any  payment,  a 
receipt  was  passed*^ 

Inquiry  into  the  land  revenue  settlement  of  the  district  showed 
that  though  they  had  substituted  a lump  assessment,  rriunddha/ridi^ 
for  the  Musalmin  acre -rate,  tankha^  the  Mar^th^s  had  no  re  cords. 
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^ Capt.  Briggs,  0 th  October  1S19  : Khandesh  Collector's  File  155  (Stat.  ),  18JS-1S44  ; 
Ditto,  30th  Deer.  1S21,MS.  Selections  J57  (1821  *1829)^ j Ditto  (1821-22),  East  India 
Papers,  IV.  701^706.  Until  1847,  the  CoUector  or  his  assistants  used  to  asrsign  lands  to 
the  village  servante  pdiilst  kulkarms,  hoH  and  bMl  watchmen,  and  mhdrst  wherever 
required,  according  to  a graduated  scale  fixed  in  1327  hy  the  Assistant  Collector 
Capt,  Hodges,  In  1847,  Mr,  Young  the  Collector  doubted  the  legality  -ol  these 
alienations  and  the  practice  was  given  up.  Bom.  Gov.  Bev,  Kec.  17  of  1852, 
77-79. 

^ Capt.  Briggs j,  30th  Deer.  1821  ; MS,  Sel.  157i  1821-1829, 

3 Almost  the  only  mirdsddrs  who  were  not  ^so  officers  were  settled  in  B^lAn_ 
Capt.  Brigga  : Eaat  India  Papers,  IV.  694,  In  Capt.  Briggs’  opinion  (ditto,  69^  the 
overthrow  of  all  property  in  the  soil  took  place  under  Muhammadan  govomment. 

* Capt.  Briggs  ‘ East  India  Pap  ere  ^ IV,  696. 

® Capt.  Briggs,  9th  Oct.  1819  : Khandesh  Collector's  File  (Statistics)  1818-1844  ; 
Ditto,  30th  December  1821:  MS.  Sel.  167,  1821-1829;  Ditto  1822;  East  India 
Papers,  IV,  694-696,  701. 

® * The  mode  of  assessing  in  the  lump  whole  plots  of  land  at  a fixed  sum,  without 
any  record  of  the  extent,  is  more  common  in  Khandesh  than  in  other  prowiiices,* 
Mr.  Chaplin,  20th  August  1822  (Ed,  18771,23,  28. 
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and  went  entirely  by  the  old  Musalm4n  papers.'  Tbe  old  Musalmdn 
papers  were  very  hard  to  get.  The  district  officers  tHrew  OTeiy 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  collecting  information.  They  not  only 
withhold  ^ their  own  records^  bnt  urged  the  village  officers  to 
conceal  theirs.  No  complete  papers  showing  the  area  and  state  of 
the  land  were  forthcoming.  Such  as  were  produced  were  found  on 
measurement  to  be  false,  and  it  was  confessed  that  for  years  the 
lands  had  neither  been  measured  nor  assessed,^  There  was  no  £xed 
land  measurement  and  no  recogniaed  standard  of  assessment,  ^ 
Two  Tillages  close  to  each  other,  and  apparently  of  the  same  soil^ 
were  assessed  differently.®  Some  villages,  the  property  of  a man 
of  inffuence  or  of  a friend  of  the  farmer,  enjoyed  a low  rental,  and 
had  been  much  enriched  by  the  influx  of  people  from  the 
neighbouring  over-assessed  lands.* 

Though  measurements  were  faulty  and  rates  uneven,  they  could 
not  bo  at  once  put  right.  It  was  not  possible  suddenly  to  introduce 
a new  standard  of  measurement.  The  old  customary  higha^  though 
it  varied  in  different  sub-divisions  and  was  by  no  means  uniform  in 
all  the  villages  of  one  sub-division,  was  accepted,  and  the  whole 
cultivated  land  measured.  No  new  rates  of  assessment  could  be 
framed,  so  in  each  holding,  after  a comparison  of  the  area  under 
tillage  and  the  kind  of  crop,  the  rental  was  fixed  on  the  average 
payments  of  the  ten  previous  years.  This  rental  included  all 
payments  that  could  be  discovered,  and  from  it  the  allowances  due 
to  the  district  and  village  officers  were  taken.  The  only  extra 
demand  was  a cess  formerly  levied  to  pay  the  watchmen,  havdlddrs^ 
of  the  village  thrashing  fioors,®  As  the  exactions  had  latterly  been 
steadily  increasing,  the  rental  founded  on  a ten  years'*  average  was 
in  most  cases  less  than  the  previous  yearns  demand.  At  the  same 
time,  the  payments  for  concealed  tillage  brought  to  light  by  the  fresh 
measurements,  and  the  lowering  of  village  charges,  left  to  the  credit 
of  G-ovcrnment  a revenue  £52,725  (Bs.  5,27,250)  in  excess  of  the 
previous  yearns  estimates.® 

In  1821,  after  three  years'  experience,  a standard  of  measurement 
and  standard  rates  of  assessment  wore  introduced.  The  standard 
measure,  a rod  of  nine  feet,'^  took  the  place  of  the  variable 
customary  higha.  Inquiry  into  the  assessment  showed  that  there 
were  throe  classes  of  rates,  on  dry  land  jirdyatj  on  well -watered 
land  Tfiotasthalj  and  on  canal -watered  land  pdtasthal.  The  rates  on 


^ The  ancient  recsords  of  the  Moghal  government,  mod^inds,  were  held  the  most 
authentic  that  could  be  produced.  They  were  cither  in  the  hands  of  sub- divisional 
officers  or  with  the  chiof  district  account  an  sar  kdnungo,  at  Sivda  (Captain  Briggs, 
30th  Dec.  1S21  : MS,  Sel  157,1821-1829).  AJl  traces  of  correct  accounts  for  the 
last  twenty -five  years  were  lost  (1795-1820),  and  the  actual  etate  of  the  land  was 
sometimes  unknown  even  to  the  cultivators.  Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Rsc.  50  of  1822,  125. 

^ Capt.  Briggs,  30th  Dec,  1821  : MS.  SeL  157,  1S21  - 1829, 

0 Bom.  Gov.  Eev.  Bee.  50  of  1822,  124, 

* Mr.  Elchins  tone’s  Report,  1819  (Ed,  1872),  23. 

0 Capt-  Briggs,  30th  Dec.  1821,  MS-  Sel.  157,  1821-1829  : East  India  Papers,  IV, 
705  ; Capti  Hodges,  25th  March  1829  : Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Ecc.  262  of  1829. 

* Capt,  Briggs,  31st  Oct.  1820  ; Bom*  Gkfv,  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  125-126  : Ea^t 
India  FapersTlV-  341. 

f Mr.  Giheme's  Report,  10th  Nov.  1838  ; Capt.  Briggs,  East  India  Papers,  IV,  693* 
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dry  and  well -watered  land  depended  solely  on  the  quality  and 
extent  of  the  land ; the  rates  on  the  channel -watered  land  depended 
partly  on  the  land  and  partly  on  the  kind  of  crops  grown.  In  dry  land 
there  were  122,  and  in  well -watered  land  there  were  sixty- eight 
varieties  of  assessment.  These  varieties  depended  almost  entirely  on 
different  ways  of  measuring  the  land.  In  the  channel -watered  lands 
the  higha  rates  varied  from  5^,  to  £7  (Rs.  2^-Rs.  70)  according 
to  the  crops  grown*  The  result  of  these  extreme  variations  was 
that  the  Grovemment  officers  tried  to  force  the  landholders  to 
grow  the  richest,  while  the  landholders,  as  fai'  as  they  could, 
grew  the  poorest  crops  only*  Until  a revenue  survey  was  introduced, 
no  permanent  settlement  of  rates  was  possible.  The  changes  made 
(1810-1821)  by  Captain  Briggs  were,  by  the  help  of  an  uniform 
standard  of  measurement,  to  reduce  the  varieties  of  dry  land  rates 
to  eleven  and  of  well-watered  rates  to  eight.  In  the  case  of  channel- 
watered  lands  crop  rates  were  abolished^  and  the  rate  charged  on  all 
land  under  each  channel  was  made  uniform^  In  1820,  to  fix  the 
standard  acre  rates  on  dry  and  watered  land.  Captain  Briggs 
collected  confidential  produce  lists  from  different  parts  of  the 
district,  and  from  them  struck  an  average  of  the  best,  middle,  and 
worst  crops,  and  from  these  three  class -averages  fixed  one  general 
average,^  The  details  were,  in  dry  lands,  on  the  best  from  Rs.  2 to 
Rs.  on  the  middle  from  Re.  1 to  Rs.  2,  on  the  worst  from  annas  4 
to  Re.  1,  and  on  658,000  highdsj  an  average  of  Rs*  1-9-6  ; in  well- 
watered  lands,  on  the  best  from  Rs.  5 to  Rs.  7,  on  the  middle  from 
Rs.  3 to  Rs,  5,  on  the  worst  from  Re.  1 to  Rs.  3,  and  on  87,000  highdsj 
an  average  of  Rs.  3-1  2 j in  channel -watered  land,  on  the  best  from 
Rs.  21  to  Rs.  70,  on  the  middle  from  Rs.  8 to  Rs.  21,  on  the  worst 
from  Re,  1 to  Rs.  8,  and  on  22  bighdsj,  an  a'verage  of  Rs.  1-13-6.® 

When  the  rates  were  fi.xed,  the  Collector  publicly,  before  such  of 
the  villagers  as  chose  to  be  present,  settled  with  the  pdtil  what 
each  cultivator  was  to  pay.  The  accountant  gave  each  man  a note 
of  the  amount  due,  and  the  settlement  was  openly  read  aloud  at 
the  village  office.^  If  the  people  complained  of  loss  of  crops  from 
drought  or  blight,  the  m4mlatd^r  or  a confidential  clerk  went  to 
the  spot,  and  examined  the  state  of  things.®  When  the  demand 
from  each  cultivator  was  settled,  a register  was  drawn  up 
showing,  for  each  field  in  each  village,  its  number,  measurement. 
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^ Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Bee.  50  of  1S22,  134,  136-138. 

“ Capt.  Briggs,  Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Bee.  50  of  1822,  139.  Of  the  produce,  coat,  and 

J profit  of  tillage,  in  dry*  well*  watered,  and  channel -watered  lands,  Captain  Briggs  has 
eft  the  following  estimates.  In  dry  land  a cultivator  with  eight  bu, Hocks  can  bring 
100  bighda  of  dry  land  under  tillage  and  raise  a gross  produce  worth  R^.  575.  On  thia 
the  cost  of  tillage  would  be  Bs.  352,  the  rental  Bs.  200^  and  the  margin  of  profit 
Ha.  23.  In  well- watered  land,  one  man  with  eight  bullocks  can  till  12  bigbda,  and 
raise  a gross  produce  worth  528.  On  this  the  cost  of  tillage  would  he  Ba.  408, 
the  rental  Bs.  72,  and  the  net  profit  Rs.  48.  in  channel- watered  land  eight  buUocks 
can  till  25  yielding  a gross  produce  of  Ra.  924.  On  this  the  coat  of  tillage 

would  be  Bs.  577,  the  rental  Bs.  294,  and  the  margin  of  profit  Bs.  53.  Captain  Briggs, 
East  India  Papers,  IV.  691  *693. 

® Capt.  Briggs,  East  India  Papers,  IV.  693-694  : Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  ReCi  71  of  1823. 

^ Capt.  Briggs*  9th  Oct.  1819  : Kh4ndesh  Collector's  File  155  (Statiatica),  1818-1844. 
® Capt.  Briggs,  39th  Dec.  1821  i MS.  SeL  157*  1821-1829. 
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class  of  Boilj  and  rate  of  assessment,^  Under  the  reyeniie  farming 
system  the  contractor  commonly  paid  the  rental  in  advance^  an 
alio  wane©  being  given  for  interest,  ^Tien  the  crops  ripened^  they 
were  gathered  into  the  thrashing -floor j and  a watenmanj  havaldar^ 
was  set  over  them.  Merchants  and  bankers  then  became  surety 
that  the  cultiyatora  would  pay  their  rents^  and  the  grain  was  allowed 
to  be  taken  away  and  sold.  Bent  was  generally  due  before  the 
crops  were  sold,  and  in  consequence  the  cultivators  were  forced  to 
sell  their  grain  and  sometimes  to  mortgage  their  crops  at  reduced 
prices,  and  suffered  impositions  of  all  sorts,®  Under  the  new  system 
the  watchmen  were  abolished,  and  the  cultivators  allowed  time  to 
realise  the  value  of  their  crops  before  the  rent  was  called  for. 
The  rent  was  usually  taken  in  money.  When  rent  in  kind  was 
commuted  for  a money  payment,  the  amount  was  usually  fixed  at  the 
value  of  the  produce  in  the  preceding  year.  But  the  system  varied 
much  in  different  parts  of  the  district,®  An  agreement  was  taken 
from  the  headman  on  behalf  of  the  village  to  make  good  all  casual 
defalcations  on  account  of  deaths,  desertions,  or  failures,^  The 
money  was  collected  by  the  headman  or  accountant  direct  from  the 
cultivators,  and  paid  by  him  to  the  stipendiary  officer,  shehhddr  or 
Tfia/mlaiddr ^ and  from  them  it  cam©  direct  into  the  treasury,® 

In  the  early  years  of  British  rule  an  attempt  was  made  to  revive 
the  old  system  of  leasehold  cultivation.  Under  this  system, 
according  to  the  position  and  character  of  the  lands,  terms  were  fixed 
and  the  property  leased  to  a village  headman  or  common  cultivator. 
During  the  first  year  the  land  was  rent-free,  during  the  second  it 
paid  a fourth,  during  the  third  a half,  and  so  on  till  in  the  fifth 
year  it  was  liable  for  the  full  amount.  This  system  of  leases  did  not 
work.  On  the  on©  hand,  without  any  special  inducement  of  this 
kind,  the  maintenance  of  order  fostered  the  spread  of  tillage,  and  on 
the  other  the  people  now  enjoyed  fixity  of  tenure  without  a lease, 
and  the  memory  of  former  abuses  made  them  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  a lease,® 

Among  the  earliest  measures  to  ensure  a better  knowledge  of 
the  country  was  a survey.  The  work  was  begun  in  1S18  and  was 
continued  till  February  1827.^  At  first  it  was  simply  topographical,® 
but  it  afterwards  included  the  classification  of  the  land  into  dry, 
garden,  and  waste,® 

With  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue,  the  no  less 
important  question  of  revenue  alienations  was  taken  up.  These, 


» Capt,  Briggs,  30th  Dec,  1821  : M.S.  Sel.  167,  1821-1329, 

^ Capt,  Briggs,  1821-22,  East  India  Papers,  IT,  699, 

^ East  India  Papers,  IV.  690. 

® Oapt,  Briggs,  East  India  Papers,  IV,  697 > 

® Capt.  Briggs,  9th  Oct.  1819  : KhAndeah  Gollet;tor*B  File  155,  1818-1844, 

® Capt,  Briggs,  East  India  Papers,  IV.  697,  ‘ The  system  of  leases  was  not  Hven 

up  till  1837.^  Mr,  W,  Ramsay,  C,S,  ^ 

^ Govern  men  t Letter  to  Mr,  Pringle  the  Survey  Officer,  6th  February  1827, 

® Mr,  Elphiti atone  to  the  Coltector,  6th  December  ISIS  i KhAndesh  Collector^a 
Survey  File  436,  1818-1842, 

® OoUector’s  Letter  to  the  Oommiasioner  9th  June  1826  ; EhAndesh  Colleetor^a 
Survey  File  435,  ISIS- 1842, 
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under  tTi©  Maratha  government j had  increased  enormouslyj  and  in 
the  later  and  more'  disturbed  years^  force  and  fraud  had  j oined  to 
swell  the  roll  of  nnauthorised  alienations,  Lists  of  all  claims  to 
exemption  wore  prepared.  Each  case  was  sifted,  and  if  the 
authority  was  found  valid  and  the  grant  was  in  accordance  with  the 
recognised  rules  of  the  Peshwa^s  government,  it  was  continued. 
When  no  valid  title  was  found,  the  grant  was  struct  oE  the  rolls  d 

Though  it  was  abolished  as  regards  the  land,  the  farming  system 
was  maintained  in  other  branches  of  revenue*  The  custoiua  were 
farmed,  and  there  was  at  first  much  competition  with  a marked 
increase  of  revenue.  But  in  1821  the  farmers  lost  heavily  and  the 
returns  were  greatly  reduced.^  The  chief  item  of  miscellaneous 
revenue  was  the  license  tax,  moktarju.  This  cess  was  either  levied 
from  the  individual  or  a lump  sura  was  recovered  from  the  head  of 
a body  of  cj'aftsmen,  and  he  was  left  to  distribute  the  aruounts  as  he 
chose*  The  incidence  of  the  tax  was  most  unequal.  In  some  towns 
it  was  oppressive,  in  others  it  was  little  more  than  nominal.  Other 
miscellaneous  taxes,  yielding  a total  revenue  of  £203  (Rs.  2030), 
were  in  1820,  on  Captain  Briggs'  recommendation,  abolished.® 

The  result  of  thea©  changes  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The 
system  of  settling  with  individual  cultivators  was  at  first  opposed* 
But  it  became  popular  so  soon  as  the  villagers  understood  that  it  freed 
them  from  the  district  officers'  demands.^  In  1818,  though  cholera 
swept  off  thousands  and  severely  crippled  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  the  season  was  on  the  whole  favourable.  Grrain  prices  ruled 
high,  and  of  £119,081  (Bs,  11,90,810),  the  amount  for  collection, 
aU  but  £385  {Bs.  3850)  were  realised.  The  people  were  very  poor, 
housed  in  hovels,  and  scantily  clothed.  Still  the  security  of  person 
and  property,  together  with  libera!  tillage  advances,  and  leases 
granted  on  most  easy  terms,  made  them  industrious.  The  powers  of 
the  labouring  classes  were  strained  to  their  utmost.  Numbers  of 
day  labourers  were  setting  up  as  landholders,  and  except  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  neither  cattle  nor  men  could  be  hired.®  Next 
year  (1819-20),  though  the  district  again  suffered  severely  from 
cholera,  the  tillage  area  rose  by  98,389  bighds^  and  the  collections, 
with  only  £891  (Rs.  8910}  of  remissions,  by  £14,715  (Bs.  1,47,150), 
Prices  again  ruled  high,  and  in  spite  of  a considerable  rise  in  the 
rates,  the  revenue  was  realised  without  pressure,  as  the  people 
were  relieved  from  vexatious  inquisition  and  could  sell  their  grain 
to  the  best  advantage  and  pay  their  rents  without  mortgaging 
their  crops  to  usurious  moneylenders.®  In  1820  a time  of  very 


* Mr.  W.  Ramsay,  C.S* 

^Gapt.  Briggs,  25th  Sept.  1822:  Bom.  Gov.  Rov.  Jtec.  72  of  1823,  101^102:  The 
revenue  rose  from  £7404  (fee.  74,040)  in  1817  to  £17,081  (Ea.  1,70,810)  in  1820  (Rev. 
Hoc.  50  of  1822,  150).  At  first  the  land  customs  rates  were  extremely  burdensome. 
Between  Chopda  and  the  west  of  the  district  there  were  six  tolls,  which,  on  one  bullock - 
load  of  160  pounds  (2  mcitTis)  of  indigo,  levied  £1  9s.  5d.  (Rjs.  W-ll^d)  j Minute,  May 
1829  and  Grovemment  Letter,  12tli  May  1329,  in  Bom,  Grov.  Rev.  Rec,  262  of  1829. 

® Bora.  Gov,  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  ] 45- 1 50. 

^ Cant.  Briggs,  30th  December  1821,  MS.  Sol,  157,  1821-1829;  Mr,  Elphinstone's 
Report,  25th  Ctetober  1819  (Ed.  1872),  28. 

t^Bom.  Gov.  Rev*  Reo,  50  of  1822,  153- 1G4,  ® Ditto  50  of  1822,  130- 131 , 
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great  pressure  set  in.  The  rains  failed^  and  large  remiasions^  £9635 
(Rs.  95j360)j  had  to  be  granted.  At  the  same  time^  as  the  tillage 
area  bad  increased  bj  84^800  highda^  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  cropsj 
the  price  of  grain  gradually  fell.  The  revenue  was  recovered^,  but 
some  of  the  later  instalments  were  paid  slowly  and  grudgingly.^  Next 
year  (1821)  matters  grew  worse.  The  early  crops  suffered  from 
want  of  rain  and  the  late  crops  were  destroyed  by  blight,  and  all 
the  time,  in  spibe  of  a slight  fall  of  16,520  highds  in  the  tillage  area, 
from  the  movements  to  other  districts  of  many  of  the  consuming 
military  classes,  grain  kept  Prices  were  now  from  fifteen 

to  twenty  per  cent  lower  than  they  had  been  for  thirty  years,  A 
reduction  of  rents  was  urgently  required,®  Many  of  the  new  land- 
holders, without  capital  to  support  them,  were  ruined,  and  though 
£12,975  (Rs,  1,29,750)  were  remitted,  land  yielding  a revenue  of 
£21,934  (Rs.  2,19,340)  was  thrown  up,^  To  meet  the  distress. 
Government  ordered  the  Gollector  to  abandon  the  regular  assess- 
ment and  make  such  change  in  the  Government  demand  as  seemed 
to  him  necessary,^  The  next  season  (1822-23)  was  again  trying. 
The  early  crops  were  partly  spoiled  by  too  much  rain,  and  the  cold 
weather  harvest  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  blights  and 
thunderstorms,®  In  spite  of  a further  fall  of  100,776  highds  in  the 
tillage  area,  grain  still  continued  cheap,  and  Captain  Briggs  advised 
a further  rent  reduction  of  twenty -five  per  cent.'^  The  district 
was  still  covered  with  almost  endless  forests,  ' a den  of  tigers  and 
wild  animals^,®  At  the  same  time,  compared  with  1818,  large 
numbers  of  settlers  had  come  from  Berdr,  Sindians  territory, 
and  Gujarat.  284,870  highds  had  been  redeemed  for  tillage, 
155  villages  re-peopled,  and  some  of  the  lands  of  105  others 
reclaimed.®  The  following  year  (1823-24)  began  with  an  increase 
of  24,204  highds  in  the  tillage  area.  The  season  was  unfavourable. 
But  a rise  in  prices  to  their  old  (1819)  level  helped  the  husbandmen, 
and  though  £4318  (Rs,  43,180)  were  remitted,  the  net  collections 
rose  by  £10,004  (Rs,  1,00,040),  In  1824-25  the  tillage  area 
increased  by  16,070  highds.  It  was  a season  of  almost  utter  failure 
of  crops.  £04,843  (Rs.  6,48,430)  or  nearly  half  of  the  revenue 
was  remitted,  leav'ing  a net  collection  of  only  £69,044  (Rs.  6,90,440), 
the  smallest  revenue  on  record.  Next  year  (1825-26) , helped  by  these 


^ Capt.  Briggs,  2i>th  September  1S22  : Bom.  Gov.  Hev,  Rec.  72  of  1823,  99. 

* Capt.  Brigga,  25tb  September  1 S22 : Bom.  Gov.  Hev.  Bee.  72  of  1823,  99. 

^ Capt-  Briggs,  25th  September  1822:  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  72  of  1823,  100-191. 

^ Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  99,114. 

“ Capt.  Briggs,  Bom,  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1323,  98.  Besides  from  the  miafortimefl 
noted  in  the  text,  Kh^desh  aiiffered  from  the  attacks  of  Bbils  and  the  ravages  of 
tigers.  (Mr.  Chaplin,  2Cth  August  1822,  para.  21).  There  was  also  a great  flood  in 
September  when  65  villages  were  entirely  and  ^ were  partly  swept  away  with  an 
estimated  losa  of  £25,000.  Capt.  Briggs,  5th  December  1822  and  15th  February 
1823  : Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  106. 

^ Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  72  of  1823,  106.  Ditto  ditto,  105-106. 

® Mr,  Chaplin,  20tii  August  1822  : Hast  India  Papers,  IV.  515.  So  also  Capt. 
Briggs  (31st  October  1820)  writes  * * A vast  extent  of  jungle  remains  in  the  heart 
of  Kb^desb,  nearly  one  half  of  the  villages  of  the  interior  are  deserted  and  given 
to  wild  beasts. ' Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec.  50  of  1822,  157. 

® Gapti..  Briggs,  East  India  Papers,  IV.  697  ; Mr.  Chaplin,  ditto  515. 
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most  liberal  remissionts  and  by  higb  grain  prices^  the  tillage  area 
increased  by  113^891  highas.  The  season  was  again  unfaironrablej 
and  ^ £10j790  (Ks*  1,07^900)  were  remitted.  In  1826-27  the 
continued  high  produce  prices  caused  a further  spread  of  1053  highds 
of  tillage.  The  season  was  unfavour abloj  and  5 43  {Rs.  2j05,430) 

had  to  be  remitted.  The  high  prices  prevented  disfcressj  and  next 
year  (1827-28)  there  was  a further  rise  in  tillage  of  26^062  highds^ 
and  in  spite  of  large  remissionsj,  £12^845  (Rs.  1^2  8,450)  ^ the 
revenue  rose  by  £11,017  (Rs.  1,10,170). 

In  1828,  the  Collector  Mr.  Gibeme^  furnished  Government 
with  the  following  detailed  account  of  the  revenue  system  then  in 
force.  For  ravenide  purposes  the  district  was  distributed  over  fifteen 
sub-divisions,  tdluhasj  with,  in  each,  eight  to  sixteen  petty  divisions, 
tarafs  or  of  four  to  fifty  villages.  For  revenue  purposes 

each  village  had  two  chief  oflScers,  the  headman,  pdtilj  and  the 
accountant,  kulkarni.  Fach  petty  division  was  under  a shekhda/r^ 
and  each  snb-division  under  a mdmlatddr.  The  village  headman 
encouraged  the  cultivator  to  take  up  fresh  land,  helped  him  with 
advice,  and  stood  security  for  his  payment  of  advances.  About  the 
beginning  of  October,  with  the  petty  divisional  officer  the  sub- 
divisional  hereditary  officer  and  the  village  accountant,  the  headman 
helped  in  the  yearly  survey  of  the  village  land  and  crops,  aiding  and 
superintending  the  measurement  of  the  cultivated  lands.  The 
accountant  estimated  the  sum  expected  to  be  realised  from  each 
landholder,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  sub -divisional  officer,  together 
with  a rough  register  of  land  thrown  up,  of  exchanges  and  of  increase 
and  decrease  in  tillage  with  the  cause  assigned  in  each  case.  From 
these  estimates,  the  sub- divisional  officer  formed  a general  estimate, 
and  forwarded  it  to  the  district  head- quarters.  At  the  time  of  the 
yearly  survey  the  accountantnot  ed  the  proceedings  of  the  survey, 
and  from  the  measurements  made  a hulgliadm^i  jaHf  showing,  with 
numbers  attached,  the  fi.elds  held  by  each  cultivator,  and  a second 
statement,  hulghadni  dar,  of  the  amount  due  on  each  bigha 
according  to  the  rates  in  force  in  the  former  year.  From  these 
individual  accounts,  he  compiled  a general  village  statement, 
goshmdra^  giving  each  cultivator's  name  and  the  size  of  his  holding 
and  showing  any  decrease  or  increase  with  its  cause. 

The  petty  divisional  officer,  shehhddr^  with  a charge  yielding  from 
£500  to  £1500  (Rs,  5000 -Rs.  15,000),  moved  from  village  to  village, 
overlooking  the  village  officers  and  stirring  up  the  headmen.  As  a 
check  on  the  village  officers,  he  kept  an  account  of  receipts,  tested  the 
entries  by  comparing  them  with  cultivators^  papers,  and  forwarded 
a monthly  statement  to  the  sub -divisional  officer.  The  sub- divisional 
officer,  mdmlatddr^  at  the  sowing  seasons,  moved  about  the  petty^ 
divisions  under  his  charge  encouraging  the  people.  At  another  period 
of  the  year  he  went  on  circuit  to  distribute  the  landholders'  settle- 
ment papers,  hul  pattas^  lu  this  settlement  was  entered  the  area  of 
land  held,  the  bigha  rate  due,  the  village  expenses,  and  the  total 
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^ Report  of  10th  November  182S. 
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sum  to  be  paid.  On  delivering'  tbia  deed,  the  mamlatd^r  entered 
minutely  into  the  landholder's  accountj  compared  his  statement  with 
the  village  accountant's  statementj  and  receiving  the  accountant's 
memoianda  of  paymentSj  endorsed  the  settlement  paper  with 
the  sum  paid  and  delivered  it>  The  m^mlatdar  made  advance Sj 
takdvij  in  May  and  June  for  the  early,  and  in  August  and  September 
for  the  late  crops.  He  sent  to  the  head-quarters  a detailed  monthly 
account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  ; forwarded  weekly  statements 
of  treasury  balances ; and  on  the  first  of  the  mopth  sent  the  sum 
to  the  headr quarter  treasury.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a clerkj 
hdrhurhj  attended  at  he  ad^ quarters  with  the  whole  of  the  accounts, 
when  they  were  compared  and  balanced.  When  the  sub^di visional 
and  village  officers^  yearly  measurement  of  tilled  lands  was  nearly 
completed,  the  Collector  and  his  assistants,  travelKng  through 
the  district,  with  the  usual  establiahments,  the  petty  divisional,  the 
hereditary  sub -divisional,  and  tho  village  officers,  completed  for  each 
village  its  yearly  settlement.  The  general  village  statement,  go^hvara^ 
was  examined  by  the  European  officer  and  necessary  changes  were 
made.  From  this  was  formed  the  village  settlement  deed,  tJiarm)  hcmd^ 
shewing  the  changes  from  the  last  year's  settlement  and  the  reasons 
of  the  changes.  The  rates  of  assessment  were  fixed  on  the  basis  of 
old  custom aiy,  mdmul^  rates.  An  attempt  made  in  1821,  by  testing 
the  soil  to  fix  the  rates  according  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land, 
had,  from  the  want  of  a sufficiently  scientific  system,  proved  unsatis- 
factory and  been  abandoned  . Until  a just  and  accurate  survey  could 
be  made,  the  settlement  officers  contented  themselves  with  equalising 
the  rates  whenever  an  inequality  in  assessment  came  to  light.  As  the 
rates  were  admittedly  fixed  on  no  certain  basis,  and  as  nothing  wag 
known  as  to  the  margin  of  profit  they  left  to  the  landholder,  the 
grant  of  remissions  was  a part  of  the  system^  WTien  crops  failed 
either  partially  or  wholly , the  sub -divisional  and  district  officers  made 
careful  inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  and  fixed  corresponding 
remissions.  When  the  crops  were  cut  and  the  grain  brought 
into  the  village  stack-yard,  it  had  to  be  watched  until  security  was 
given  for  the  payment  of  the  Grovernment  due^.  The  times  prescribed 
for  the  cultivator's  payments  were  from  October  to  January  for  the 
early,  and  from  January  to  April  for  the  late  crops The  headman 
helped  in  realising  the  revenue  and  furnished  the  authorities  with 
the  names  of  defaulters.  The  accountant  kept  a record,  of 

each  landholder's  payments,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  furnished 
a statement  of  actual  receipts, 

About  the  same  time  (1829  ?),  Colonel  Sykes,  from  an  inquiry  into 
the  Khandesh  returns,  showed  that  it  was  the  most  heavily  taxed 
of  the  Deccan  districts.  This  was  perhaps  partly  due  to  the  specially 
large  area  of  garden  land.  But  even  without  the  garden  land,  it 
seeznod  that  the  higha  rate  averaged  from  2s.  to  1 S^.  Sd,  (Re.,  1 ■= 


'In  practice  the  rules  about  instalment b Avere  not  followed.  Up  to  1852  their 
rents  were  often  recovered  from  the  poorer  landholders  in  one  lump  sum  before  their 
crops  were  disposed  of.  Bom.  Gov,  Kev,  Itec.20  of  1857^  part  II,  3239-3241. 
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Rs,  9 as,  2)  or  from  jfifty  to  one  bimdred  per  cent  higher  than  the 
rate  in  other  distiicts,^ 

The  district  which  for  some  seasons  had  suffered  from  failure  of 
crops,  had  now  five  years  (1828  -1832)  of  most  abundant  harvests. 
But  there  was  neither  a local  nor  an  outside  demand  for  the  grain^ 
and  the  markets  were  speedily  glutted^  Indian  millet,  jvdrij  falling 
to  115  pounds  in  1828  and  144  in  1829,  This  fall  made  the  money 
assessment  ruinously  heavy  and  caused  the  most  widespread 
distress.  The  assessments  represented  so  large  a share  of  the  crops 
that  their  payment  and  the  expenses  of  immediate  subsistence, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  absorbed  the  cultivator's  produce,,  leaving 
him  no  margin  for  improvemont,®  Many  had  to  give  up  agriculture 
and  seek  other  means  of  earning  a living.®  Between  1827-28 
and  1829-30,  the  tillage  area  fell  by  67,766  big  has.  Only  by  a 
general  lowering  of  assesament  could  prosperity  be  maintained, 
G-ovemment  were  satisfied^  that  the  general  state  of  parts  of 
Khdndesh  was  worse  than  the  other  Deccan  districts.  To  amend 
matters,  one  very  important  object  was  to  encourage  irrigation  and 
garden  tillage,  and  with  this  object  very  groat  reductions  in  the 
rates  on  well- watered  land  were  sanctioned,  and  the  offer  of 
advances  for  building  wells  encouraged.  Reductions  were  also 
ordered  in  dry  crop  lands  wherever  inquiry  shewed  excessive  rates, 
From  five  to  ten  yeara^  leases  on  favourable  terms,  both  of  small 
holdings  and  of  villages,  were  granted,  and  remissions  amounting  to 
£29,848  (Rs.  2,98,480)  sanctioned,^  These  reductions  and  special 
measures  did  much  to  relieve  the  distress.  Next  year  (1830-31) 
the  tillage  area  rose  by  38,063  highds^  and  romissions  fell  to  £7981 
(Rs.  79,810).  Mr,  Dunlop  (November  1831)  found  the  people 
in  much  better  circumstances,  comfortable,  and  contented.®  The 
large  area  of  waste  gave  ample  room  for  grazing  cattle,  and  most 
of  the  cultivators  kept  cows  enough  to  increase  their  stock  and 
occasionally  had  some  animals  to  sell.  Their  buffaJo  milk,  besides 
supporting  the  family,  enabled  them  to  make  considerable  quantities 
of  clarified  butter.  The  sales  yielded  good  profits.  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Dunlop  thought  the  people  of  Khandesh  mnch  better  off  than 
most  others.^  But  again  there  came  a fresh  fall  of  prices,  Indian 
millet,  jwri,  going  as  low  as  144  pounds,  with  a shrinking  of  20,033 
highds  in  the  tillage  area  and  a rise  of  £3608  (Rs.  36,080)  in 
remissions.  This  was  followed  by  a year  (1832-33)  of  almost  total 
failure  of  crops  in  which  the  tillage  area  was  further  reduced  by 
40,358  highds.  Very  liberal  remissions:,  £34,298  (Re.  3,42,980) 
were  granted,  and  the  rise  in  Indian  millet  prices  to  sixty-seven 


^ Col.  Sykes  in  lithographed  Papers,  153.  ^ 

2 Minute  dated  May  1829,  on  Kh^desh  assessment  md  Revenue  Reports,  Bom, 

Oov  Rev.  Rec.  262  of  1839* *  ^ ^ 

3 Capt.  Hodges,  25th  March  1829  : Bom.  Gov.  Bev.  Ree.  262  of  1829. 

* Minute  dated  May  1829,  Bom.  Qov.  Rev.  Reo.  262  of  1829- 

e Gov.  Letter  886,  I2th  May  1829,  Bom.  Gov.  Rev.  Rec,  362  of  1829. 

» Mr.  Dunlop,  29th  Nov.  1831:  Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Rec.  406  of  1832,  13^14. 

7 29th  Koy.  1831,  Boiu.  Qoy,  Key.  Rec.  4C6  of  1832,  14, 
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286  . DISTRICTS. 

pounds  helped  the  people  to  tide  over  their  distress  without  any  loss 
of  resources. 

For  several  years  (1833-1837)  prices  continued  high;  the  result 
was  a spread  in  the  tillage  area  from  888j757  highds  in  1833-34  to 
l,201jl57  bighds  in  1837-38^  and  a corresponding  rise  in  the  net 
collections  from  £121,463  to  £131,447  (Rs.  1 2,14,630- Rs.  13^14,470)  . 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  passed  through  tCh^ndesh  in  January 
1837,  noticed  that  though  many  villages  were  partly  or  altogether 
deserted  and  large  tracts  of  land  lay  untilled  and  covered  with 
brushwood,  G-ovemment  was  doing  much  to  open  wells  and  repair 
ponds  and  dams,  and  the  people,  though  very  poor,  were  obliging 
and  industrions.  Nowhere  were  the  blessiags  of  English  rule  so 
evident,  and  nowhere  had  be  seen  those  blessings  so  much  appreciated. 
In  the  Konkan  and  Deccan  were  constant  murmurmgs  ; in  Khdndesh 
be  beard  not  a single  expression  of  disconbent,  but  many  of 
gratitude.* 

In  1838-39  came  another  ^©arof  extreme  scarcity,  with  a fall  in  the 
tillage  area  of  29,127  bighas  and  in  the  net  collectiona  of  £46,373 
(Rs.  4,63,730).  The  rise  in  prices  caused  a marked  increase  in  1839-40 
of  69,997  bighds  in  tillage  and  of  £62,811  {Es.  6,28,110)  in  net 
collections.  This,  from  a sudden  drop  in  prices,  was  again  followed  by 
a heavy  fall.  And  in  1841-42,  in  spite  of  arise  of  33,349  highdsajid 
£6363  (Ra.  63,630)  of  revenue,  Mr.  Yib art  the  Revenue  Commissioner 
found  the  assessments  unsatisfactory.  He  knew  that  on  account  of  its 
costliness,  a regular  survey  could  not  be  introduced.  Still  he  thought 
much  might  be  don©  by  careful  revisions  on  the  part  of  the  Collector 
and  his  assistants.  The  mAmlatd4r^s  charges  were  too  Large, 
and  their  subordinates  were  underpaid  and  badly  supervised. 
Had  it  not  been  for  its  natural  richness  and  the  large  area  of 
waste  land,  the  faulty  management  of  Khandesh  would  have  forced 
itself  into  notice.  At  the  same  time,  ©specially  in  the  south-west, 
the  repair  of  dams,  and  in  channel-watered  lands,  the  introduction 
of  a higJhCb  instead  of  a crop  rate  had  done  much  good.^  In  1843-44 
there  was  a drop  in  the  tillage  area  of  7326  highds^  and  in  the 
collections  of  £965  (Rs.  9650).  The  next  season  (1844-45)  was  very 
unfavourable.  The  rains  began  well.  Bat,  except  a few  heavy 
local  showers  in  September,  they  ceased  with  the  first  downpour.® 
The  result  was  a fall  in  the  tillage  area  of  36,253  highds^  and  in  the 
net  collections  of  £31,385  (Rs.  3,13,850).  Writing  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  (3rd  October)  Mr.  Inverarity  complained  that  in 
the  eastern  districts,  8dvda,  J^mner,  Nasirabad,  and  Brandol,  the 
upper  classes  had  greatly  decayed.  In  Savda,  Raver,  and  Brandol, 
were  many  mansions,  once  rich  and  handsome,  now  either  ruined  or 
only  part  inhabited.  The  common  people  of  Jamner,  Nasirabad, 
and  part  of  Brandol  were  fairly  well  off ; in  Savda  and  the  rest  of 
Brandol  they  were  extremely  poor  burdened  by  a hopelessly  heavy 
land  tax.  Though  they  varied  to  a certain  extent,  the  people  were 


’ Oriental  Ohristian  Spectator,  ’ VIII.  (1837],  196-197. 

® Heport,  24th  February  1842. 

® Mr.  Collector,  31st  January  1846  : Bom.  Gov.  JEtov.  Hec.  16  of  1847,  4S, 
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on  til©  whole  apathetic  and  lazy^  and  took  very  little  trouble  in  the 
growth  of  their  crops 

The  next  season  (1 845-46)  was  again  most  unfavour  able.  The 
early  rainfall  was  sufficient  and  timely^  and  the  sowing  of  the  early 
crops  was,  about  the  middle  of  August,  completed  under  fair  prospects 
of  a good  return.  But  again  the  rain  ceased.  The  early  harvest  failed 
to  an  imusual  extent,  and  the  late  crops  were  utterly  destroyed  by 
scorching  sim  and  want  of  dew.  Every  e:ffort  was  made  to  spread 
irrigation.  Free  resort  was  allowed  to  wells  that  had  not  been  used 
for  five  years  j all  charges  on  temporary  dams  and  watercourses 
were  remitted  • and  £1600  (Rs.  16,000)  were  spent  in  repairing  and 
deepening  wells.  These  measures  were  successful  and  emigration 
was  prevented.  ^ In  the  early  part  of  the  season  grain  prices  rose 
very  high,  and  in  the  hope  of  raising  them  still  further,  the  dealers 
refused  to  open  their  stores.  Arrangements  were  being  made  for 
bringing  in  Government  ^ain,  but  large  private  importations  by 
Central  India  speculators  did  away  with  the  need  of  sach  a measure* 
Cholera  of  an  aggravated  type  greatly  increased  the  distress.  To 
relieve  it  £63,688  {Rs*  6,36,880)  were  remitted.  The  result  was 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  passed  through  this  second  failure  of 
crops  without  their  resources  being  seriously  crippled.  The  follow* 
ing  year  (1846-47)  showed  a rise  in  the  tillage  area  of  160,783 
highds  and  in  the  net  collections  of  £76,931  (Rs.  7,69,310),  by  much 
the  highest  figures  that  had  ever  been  known  in  Kh^desh.  The 
next  season  (1847-48)  was  again,  on  the  whole,  favourable.  In 
certain  places  the  early  harvest  was  slightly  damaged*  But 
favoured  by  abundant  late  rains,  the  cold  weather  crops  yielded 
richly.  At  harvest  time,  especially  in  the  east  of  the  district,  large 
numbers  of  field  rats  attacked  the  grain.  But  they  soon  disappeared 
without  causing  serious  loss.  The  returns  showed  a rise  in 
the  tillage  area  of  36,679  highds  and  in  collections  of  £4262 
(Es.  42,620).  In  this  year  much  progress  was  made  in  repairing 
dams  and  watercourses,  and  along  the  Bom  bay- Agra  road, 
rest-houses  were  built  and  wells  sunk.®  The  next  season 
(1  848-49)  was  again  less  favourable.  The  latter  rains  failed  and 
caused  some  damage  to  the  early  and  much  injury  to  the  late 
harvest.®  Remissions  rose  from  £2379  (Rs.  23,790)  in  1847-48  to 
£15,763  (Rs.  1,57,630)  in  1848-49,  and  the  net  collections  fell 
from  £179,428  (Rs*  17,94,280)  to  £164,490  (Rs.  16,44,900).  The 
next  season  (1849-50)  was  a year  of  very  heavy  and  constant  rain- 
fall. Many  houses  were  thrown  down  and  a large  area  of  standing 
crops  was  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  state  of  the  district  was, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory.  The  people  were  willing  and  able  to 
increase  tillage,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not  the  incessant  rain 
hindered  them  from  sowing.  In  the  south-west  of  the  district,^ 
except  in  the  unhealthy  tracts  near  the  Dang  forests  where  they 
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^ Mr.  G.  Imreraiity,  Srd  October  1844  * Bom.  Gov,  Hev,  Rec*  8 of  1846,  141-181. 
^ Mr.  Elphineton,  Collector,  Rev.  Bee,  23  of  1851,  22-24,  62,  67*68. 

^ Bom,  Rev,  Rec,  16  of  1852,  189-190* 

^ Ch4Iiegaon,  M4legsu>D,  B^glin,  and  Fimp^oer, 
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were  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty^  the  people  wore  tolerably 
prosperous  and  there  were  no  revenue  outstanding's.  The  repairing 
of  dame  and  ponds  and  the  sinking  of  wells  had  greatly  improved 
their  condition.^  After  this  year  of  heavy  rainfall  came  a season 
(1850-51)  of  drought-  Except  in  July,  the  latter  part  of  August^  and 
a few  light  and  partial  showers  in  October^  rain  entirely  failed- 
When  prospects  began  to  look  threatening,  all  special  water  cesses 
between  the  1st  May  and  31st  October  were  remitted,  and  later  on, 
as  the  failure  proved  more  severe,  this  concession  was  continued  till 
April  1851-  In  addition  to  this  special  measure,  remissions  to  the 
amount  of  £13,978  (Rs,  1,39,780)  were  panted.  These  remissions 
varied  from  26' 85  per  cent  in  Sulttopur  to  0-96  in  Jamner,  and 
amounted  to  7*87  per  cent  of  the  district  land  revenue.  Except  in 
Amalner  and  Pimpalner,  larger  remissions  were  required  in  the 
parts  of  the  district  that  chiedy  depended  on  their  late  harvest.  In 
spite  of  the  dearness  of  food,  which  in  October  rose  almost  to  famine 
prices,  and  of  epidemics  of  cholera  and  smalhpox  which  carried  o:ff 
hundreds  of  people,  these  measures  succeeded  in  stopping  emigration, 
and  left  the  state  of  the  people  so  little  reduced  that  they  were  able 
to  pay  every  rupee  of  rentab®  In  the  next  year  (1851-52)  the 
raiidall  was  again  unfavourable.  During  the  first  three  weeks  the 
early  crops  suffered  from  want  of  rain,  and  again,  about  the  middle 
of  the  season,  the  rains  entirely  held  and  the  weather  growing 
too  soon  dry,  prevented  the  sowing  of  the  full  area  of  late  crops. 
The  season  was  also  unhealthy,  cholera  causing  great  ravages. 
Remissions  were  granted,  varying  from  15*93  per  cent  in  Sultdnpur 
to  0*24  per  cent  in  JAmner,  and  amounting  to  4*88  per  cent  of  the 
district  land  revenue.  In  spite  of  the  bad  season  the  results  were 
favourable.®  Tillage  spread  by  79,227  highxisj  and  the  net  collections 
rose  by  £15,176  (Rs.  1,51,760^ 

This  brings  to  a close  the  first  period  of  Khandesh  land  administra- 
tion, During  the  first  fifteen  years,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fall 
in  produce  prices,  the  rates  proved  so  burdensome  that  they  had 
to  be  greatly  reduced.  The  result  was  that  though  between  1818 
and  1832  the  tillage  area  had  spread  from  603,132  bighds  to  760,201 
higJids,  the  revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £119,081  {Es.  ll,90,Mo) 
to  £118,953  (Rs.  11,89,530)  and  the  net  collections  from  £118,696 
(Rs.  11,86,960)  to  £84,360  (Rs.  8,43,600).  From  1833,  with 
moderate  rents  and  on  the  whole  dearer  grain,  the  progress  of  the 
district  was,  except  in  the  bad  years  of  1838  and  1845,  almost 
unchecked,  the  tillage  area  rising  from  888,757  higJids  in  1833-34 
to  1,436,035  in  1851-52  and  the  net  collections  from  £121,463 
(Rs.  12,14,630)  to  £178,804  (Rs.  17,88,040). 

The  increase  of  population,  after  the  first  influx  of  settlers  during 
the  early  years  of  settled  Grovernment,  had  for  some  time  been  very 


^ Mr.  Haveloch,  S'eb.  1831,  Rev,  17  of  1852,  177-178^  Mr.  Blptiinaton. 
12lih  Feb.  1852  ; Ditto,  41  -42,  48-49, 

^ Mr.  Elpbrnstou,  ^th  Maroh  1852  : Bom.  Gov.  Rev,  Bee.  14  of  1855,  178- 181,  187, 
211-213. 

® Both.  Gov,  Rev.  Hoc.  12  of  1856,  part  5,  1319-1321,  1324. 
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gradual.  Between  1824  and  1839  there  was  only  a rise  from  332,870 
to  353,674  or  an  average  yearly  increase  of  barely  half  a per  cent- 
From  1839  process  became  more  rapid.  In  1846  the  total  had  risen 
to  685,619,  and  in  1851  to  778,112.  No  complete  details  of  the 
corresponding  deyelopment  of  the  agricultural  stock  and  water 
supply  are  available.  Itetums  show  that  in  the  five  years 
ending  1851,  bouses  had  increased  from  170,564  to  178,040,  cattle 
from  887,258  to  926,281,  ploughs  from  67,072  to  68,506,  carts 
from  36,600  to  42,787,  wells  from  27,412  to  28,250,  ponds  from  103 
to  111,  dams  from  149  to  162,  and  watercourses  from  159  to 220.^ 

The  following  statement^  shows  the  price  of  Indian  milletj  the 
tillage  area,  the  land  revenue,  the  remissions,  the  net  collections, 
and  as  far  as  it  is  available,  the  population  during  the  thirty-four 
years  ending  1851-52  ; 

Khdnde&h  Land  JidwiiniMi^ationt  2818 


Year. 

Inil^B.n  Mil- 
let Pcmnda 
the  Rupee. 

Tillage 

Area. 

Ijaud 

Beveaue. 

Remis^icue. 

iSTet 

GaUeetlonH. 

PobuJap 

tion 

Biffhdw. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

iflia-ie  

003,132 

11,00,808 

3448 

11,80,900 

lfiie-20 

701, {>21 

13,43,024 

8912 

1 3,34^13 

1820-21 

78S,321 

14,00,231 

95,361 

14,03*950 

1821-22  ... 

780,801 

14,92,741 

1,16,081 

13,73  699 

m2 -23  

0ti9,026 

1]  ,69,508 

40,491 

n, 22,708 

lii2S-34  ... 

'74 

693.229 

12,00,094 

43,182 

12,22,740 

76 

700*299 

13,73,870 

6,48,433 

0,91 443 

5^^870 

... 

7& 

824^,190 

14,07,746 

1,U7,B02 

12^99,811 

] 8213-27  

80 

824*243 

14,00,814 

2,05,4^7 

n,e6TX2B 

lB2r-28  . 

118 

B&D.295 

14,34,013 

1,20,450 

13,05,^97 



144 

335, 7B1 

13,68,347 

1,79,728 

11  #75  190 

1229-30  ... 

93^ 

782,529 

13,0l,0.'i3 

2,98,481 

10,01*467 

1830-31  ... 

118 

820,003 

15,28,973 

79*811 

12,42.790 

1831-32  ... 

144 

800*559 

12,47,^93 

l,I5fa@3 

11,29,046 

18H2-33  ... 

07 

730.201 

11,89,627 

5,42,977 

8,43,608 

*♦. 

1833  34 

73 

SaB,707 

13,27,035 

1,11,408 

12,14,085 

... 

183J  ... 

62 

087jl73 

1 4,00,349 

92,060 

13*08, 4 88 

1S33-3B  ... 

32 

1,066,300 

1.'^, 21, 490 

1,17,127 

13,00*067 

1336-37  ... 

102 

1,183,910 

14,97,830 

2,24,022 

12,73,543 

... 

1S37-3S  

121* 

1,201,157 

16,02,122 

1,85^0^2 

13.14,474 

183^-39  ... 

89| 

1*172^080 

15,10,970 

0,06.310 

8,60,744 

1830-40  ... 

l02i 

1,282,027 

16,61,032 

71,073 

14,78,350 

853,674 

1840-41  ... 

lool 

1,189,083 

15,31 ,196 

1,71,731 

13,37,028 

1841-42  ... 

04| 

1,222,432 

16.aa.722 

1,21, 000 

14,21.654 

164^-43  

68 

], 203 .382 

10,49,236 

07,514 

14,80,107 

1843-44  

103* 

1,190.050 

16,11,B15 

37,050 

14*70,31^ 

m4-4&  

Oil 

1,159,303 

14*84,420 

8,24,489 

11,53,059 

lB4S.4e  

3S 

1,268,648 

18,21, 169 

0,80,884 

0,82,353 

080,010 

1846-47  

1 14* 

1,420,431 

17*8  6,04  ^ 

32,991 

17,51,969 

1B47-4S  

171 

1,400,010 

10*17,041 

23,792 

17,94,280 

1848-49  ... 

134 

], 402,768 

18,04,020 

1,67,030 

10,44,900 

J84B.S0  ... 

83*  ' 

1,304,050 

17,67,650 

69,6.‘>0 

10,07,380 

1&80-£1  ... 

130 

1,350,898 

17,76,077 

1,39,7S9 

18*38.260 

TTSilia 

lBSl-83  ... 

13^ 

1,436,035 

18,80,185 

91,769 

17*88,045 

In  1 852  the  first  steps  were  taken  to  introduce  the  revenue  survey 
into  Kh^desh,  One  of  the  largest  revenue  divisions  of  the 
Presidency,  Khdndesh  included  wide  varieties  of  natural  features, 
of  climate,  and  of  population-  Though  its  material  prosperity  had 
greatly  increased,  it  was  on  the  whole  very  backward,  with  a sparse 
population  and  immense  tracts  of  arable  waste.  The  Deccan 
districts  into  which  the  survey  was  first  introduced  were  in  many 
respects  very  different,  and  it  was  felt  that  Khd^ndesh  would  require 
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290  BISTRICTS, 

special  treatment.  Under  these  circum stances j the  late  Sir  George, 
then  Captain,  Wingate  was  deputed  to  Tisit  Kh^desh  and  report  on 
the  best  arrangements  for  introducing  the  revenue  survey.  After  a 
tour  through  the  district.  Captain  Wingate  submitted  a report 
(29th  March  1852)  on  the  state  of  the  district  and  the  most  suitable 
plan  of  survey. 

Except  Sdvda  and  Yaval  in  the  north-east,  and  Nasirabad,  Brandol, 
and  Amalner  further  south,  the  whole  district  seemed  to  be  lately 
reclaimed  from  a state  of  nature.  Of  the  estimated  arable  area 
only  fourteen  per  cent  were  under  tillage.  The  percentage  varied 
greatly  in  different  places.  In  the  east  and  centre  the  percentage 
of  tillage  was  as  high  as  thirty-six  in  Sdvda,  thirty-four  in 
ISTasirabad,  and  thirty -two  in  Erandol.  In  the  north  and  west  it 
was  as  low  as  ten  in  Chopda,  nine  inNandurbdr,  seven  in  Sultanpur, 
and  five  in  Pimpalner  and  Thalner.  North  of  the  Tapti  and  in  the 
west  near  the  Bdngs  were  large  tracts,  either  utterly  empty  of  people 
or  with  a few  unsettled  BMls.  In  the  plains  were  stretches  of 
thorn -covered  waste  with  patches  of  tillage,  and  villages  either 
wholly  or  partly  deserted.  Even  in  the  healthiest  and  best 
peopled  parts  were  many  miles  of  waste,  without  a single  plot  of 
tillage.  Of  3837  villages,  1079  were  deserted  and  587  had  less  than 
fifty  inhabitants.  The  area  of  arable  waste  was  not  less  than  5,300,000 
acres.  Though  so  backward,  Khandesh  had  a richer  soil  than  either 
the  Deccan  or  the  Southern  Maratha  districts.  Compared  with  the 
survey  rates  lately  introduced  into  the  Deccan  and  the  Southern 
Maratha  districts,  the  Kh^dosh  assessment  was  high.  In  dry  land 
as  much  as  7s.  (Rs.  3 as.  8)  an  acre  was  charged  in  Thalner  and 
SultanpuT,  andin  S^vda,  Chop  da  and  Sultdopur  the  average  was  5s. 
2d.  (Hs.  2-9-4).  These  rates  could  not  have  been  paid  in  other  parts 
of  the  Deccan  or  in  the  Southern  Maratha  districts.  Besides  the 
greater  richness  of  the  soil,  the  Khandesh  cultivator  was  helped  by 
the  fact  that  almost  all  the  produce  was  suited  for  export  and  could  be 
easily  converted  into  money,  and  becansetheyenjoyedtheprivilegoof 
free  grazing  over  vast  wastes.  In  some  parts,  as  in  Chopda,  the  heavy 
assessmenfchad  hamper  ed  thepeopleandroducedtheirholdings. There, 
with  easier  rates,  tillage  would  quickly  spread.  But  inmost  places  the 
great  difficulty  was  the  want  of  people.  Able  to  support  in  comfort  a 
population  of  two  or  three  millions,  the  district  had  only  765,090  souls 
or  an  average  density  of  sixty-tbreeto  the  square  mile.  For  a century 
at  least  there  was  no  prospect  that  the  population  would  be  enough 
to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  district.  As  a class  the  cultivators  were 
well-to-do.  Their  circumstances  were  much  easier  than  those  of 
the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  Deccan.  They  had  numbers  of 
cattle,  which  from  the  abundance  of  free  grazing  cost  them  nothiug. 
Except  near  the  T4pti,  for  working  wells  they  seldom  had  to  buy 
bullocks.  Bight  two-bullock  carts  were  found  in  numbers  in  almost 
every  village,  and  the  pleasure  carts  and  fast  trotting  bullocks  of 
rich  huabandmen  and  traders  wore  constantly  met  on  all  the  high 
roads.  The  profits  of  the  carrying  trade  to  the  Konkan  ports  added 
much  to  their  earnings.  All  labour,  field  ae  well  as  town,  was  paid 
in  cash., 
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The  followiBg-  statemeiit  shows  the  chief  population,  tillag-e,  and 
assessment  details  as  they  stood  in  1851-52,  shortly  before  the 
beginning  of  survey  operations  : 

Khdndesh  Sub-divmonal  ISSB, 


ETo. 

6uS-niVIBTCNS. 

PoJ^ODATJCCK  IN  1851* 

VdjLAOKS. 

1852, 

1S80,  (ff) 

Total . 

' Average 
Density* 

Inhiibit- 

ed* 

Unin- 

habited* 

Total. 

1 

SdVda 

S4vda  

50,439 

176 

98 

38  : 

133 

2 

TAvid 

Sflvda 

82,394 

118 

55 

28 

83 

8 

Chopda 

Chopda 

33,076 

82 

93 

104 

202 

4 

Thilner  

Sturpur 

21,025 

23 

70 

198 

214 

fi 

SviltSiCpYir 

Shiih&da  and  Taloda 

3S,295 

28 

327 

124 

461 

^oairahad 

Noetrahod  ... 

40,290 

140 

88 

37 

126 

7 

Erandol 

Erandol 

63,582 

190 

177 

56 

263 

8 

Amalncr 

Amalnar  

48,032 

91 

138 

55 

262 

9 

NandurhAi- 

ITandurblLr  ..* 

53,818 

49 

232 

84 

310 

10 

Jdmner 

Jd^mnei' 

73,381 

129 

133 

60 

333 

11 

Bhadgacn  

F^hora  

84,044 

102 

276 

73 

343 

12 

ChUisgaoD * 

Cbdillsgaon  ..>  

37,110 

81 

119 

30 

149 

18 

Dhulta 

Dhulia 

59,497 

01 

169 

89 

225 

14 

Bimpaluer  *.. 

Plmpidiier  ... 

33,515 

29 

211 

128 

339 

IS 

Milcgaon  

Ndflik  District 

80,063 

54 

190 

14 

204 

16 

Bdglan 

KAsik  Distriot  

39,020 

55 

284 

13 

297 

Total  ... 

766,090(&) 

53 

1763 

1079 

3837 

So]S-ntvisiON9. 

Ar^  in  Square  Miles. 

Cultivation  in  18S0* 

No. 

1352. 

Arable. 

Unara- 

Total, 

(«> 

Revenne  for 

Culti- 

vated. 

Waste. 

ble. 

colleetloD. 

1 

S4vda 

98 

177 

83 

333 

93,7S6 

Es* 

187,017 

2 

TSlval 

80 

ISO 

40 

380 

57,037 

88,542 

3 

Chopda 

41 

886 

118 

544 

30,203 

73,713 

4 

Thfilner 

*** 

82 

594 

272 

808 

30,433 

50,189 

6 

Sult&npur 

75 

017 

380 

1313 

71,526 

130,282 

9 

Naslrahad 

... 



90 

178 

20 

283 

89,976 

137,167 

7 

Erandal 

100 

912 

24 

336 

98,349 

120,783 

8 

Amalner 

100 

685 

45 

630 

96,430 

133,194 

9 

K B.ndnii'bAr 

94 

912 

112 

Ills 

89,740 

143,528 

10 

Jdmner 

146 

882 

40 

6C8 

149,821 

120,433 

11 

Hhadgaori 

161 

601 

70 

83^ 

144,519 

120,383 

12 

ChdlisgaoEi 

52 

442 

lU 

506 

40,029 

35,259 

13 

DhullOi 

106 

6a4 

lai 

9T0 

100,346 

82,001 

14 

Flmpalner 

47 

876 

843 

1270 

44,530 

74,776 

16 

M4legacti 

118 

789 

213 

1L29 

115,878 

77,008 

10 

B6glfi.q 



104 

646 

323 

1075 

99,984 

100,167' 

Total  *,*' 

1413 

0369 

2306 

12,078 

1,350,809 

1,704,305 

Morrs. — Ttuoae  do  DOtincliKlfi  ei their  alienntedor  ploiigb^rfita,  laada. 

(a).  Xbai'e  are  Daw  ( alxteea  aDb-diviBioD a ; fourth en  are  given  !□  thist  column  and  the  moiQiiniTtg 

two  are  Virdol.  made  out  of  ffandurh^  and  Dhulia,  ajad  Bhusivid,  made  out  of  Varan gaon,  Naeitabod’ 
Sivda^  and  Bodvad^ 

(&).  This  totu.]  is  13^023  less  than  the  totsJ  ordiDarily  given  for  the  IS&I  oeneue^  No  explanation  of 
the  diSeronOB  has  heon  traced, 

(cX  A tf^ha  Id  Kh^dsah  eontoliiB  3^00  aqtiai>e  yards  and  is  tha™fare  almoet  exactly  three’Coiirtha  of 
an  acre*  C&ptaiD  Wingate  In  Botn.  Gov.  Sel.  I*  lS53j  Old  Series,  ]^rf4*  17^ 
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DISTBICTS. 


[Bomhay  Gazetteerj 


Khd^vdesh  Sub-divisional  1852 — continued. 


BuK-DmaioNs. 


lKRlaAT:£0. 


No. 

1352. 

Bighm  HiiteB. 

Avei'a, 
Hgha  r 
1850  ff 

Prom  Well  8. 

From  Ghaonela. 

Froni 

*Io 

1. 

Biffha  Rates. 

Bigha  Rates. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Efi. 

a. 

P* 

K0. 

P- 

Ue. 

P- 

R9.  u. 

P* 

H8. 

V 

Ra. 

P> 

Rb.  a.  p. 

1 

S&vda 

2 

3 

9 

0 

7 

e 

1 

14 

11 

3 B 

0 

2 8 

0 

8 Q 

0 

3 0 

0 

B 

2 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 

7 

S 

8 IB 

3 

0 13 

3 

3 13 

3 

5 13 

3 

B 

C?iopda 

2 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

15 

0 

4 D 

0 

2 14 

3 

4 

Thiiner 

2 

ID 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

1 

10 

8 

4 2 

0 

2 ID 

0 

... 

SiilbfiLiipa,ir  ... 

2 10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

] 

15 

0 

9 2 

0 

2 15 

3 

0 0 

0 

3 B 

e 

e 

NasirabiLd  ... 

3 

8 

0 

0 

7 

B 

1 

a 

11 

2 14 

3 

2 14 

a 

7 

ErandoL 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

1 

4 

4 

8 2 

0 

2 14 

3 

B 

Annairtiir 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

6 

1 

4 

1 

4 2 

0 

2 U 

B 

8 12 

0 

5 0 

0 

9 

NandurMr 

2 

1 

D 

0 

S 

0 

1 

9 

1 

3 2 

0 

2 14 

8 

5 0 

0 

2 e 

0 

lu 

J&mtier...  ... 

2 

S 

8 

0 

7 

6 

0 13 

0 

2 14 

3 

2 14 

3 



11 

BhAdgupo  ... 

S 

a 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

IS 

e 

B 0 

0 

2 6 

9 

5 30 

0 

3 is' 

3 

12 

Cb&liagBion  ... 

a 

0 

D 

o 

9 

9 

0 

10 

5 

3 0 

0 

a 14 

B 

5 10 

0 

5 10 

0 

IB 

Dbiilta. 

1 

r 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

10 

5 

3 0 

0 

0 3 

9 

10  0 

0 

0 0 

9| 

14 

Flmpalner  ... 

1 

7 

0 

0 

8 

9 

0 

IS 

7 

5 0 

0 

2 a 

0 

18  12 

0 

1 IS 

01 

15 

... 

2 

Q 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

7 

11 

13  12 

D 

2 8 

8 

15  0 

0 

B 8 

0 

IB 

1 

8 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

9 

2 

5 D 

0 

2 8 

0 

15  0 

0 

0 11 

®l 

A^eragi^ 

mte. 


■ B. 

4 1 

xa  1 

11  4 

7 S 
14  S 
la  g 
13  10 
a 3 
1 7 

13  8 
B 4 
£ 6 
4 1 

a a 
6 10 
10  a 


la  reviewing*  Captain  Wing'ate'a  reportj  Govermnent  decided 
that  in  a district  so  thinly  peopled  and  with  so  large  an  area  of 
nnoccnpied  forest  and  bnsh  land^  an  attempt  to  make  a complete 
field  survey  would  lead  to  hopeless  difficulties.  It  was  settled 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  survey  the  six  outlying  tracts 
of  P^l  in  Savdaj  Dhauli  in  Chopda,  Amba  in  Thalner,  Akrani  and 
Haveli  in  Snlt^npur,  Nav^pur  and  Var&i  in  Pimpalnerj  and  certain 
plough -rate  dj  authandij  villages  of  Eaglan  now  in  Nasik, 

In  the  case  of  large  tracts  of  waste  in  other  parts  of  the  districtj 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  up  or  repair  boundary  markSj  it 
was  proposed  that : Ij  Measurements  and  divisions  into  fields 
with  marked  boundaries  should  be  confined  to  the  actual  cultivated 
land  round  the  village  site^  and  to  a certain  portion  of  arable  waste 
near  it,  sufficient  to  meet  the  probable  requirements  of  several 
years.  2j  All  external  village  boundaries  were  to  be  surveyed  and 
fixed  by  permanent  marks.  3j  The  area  of  all  lands  not  included 
in  the  first  class  was  to  be  calculated  in  the  lump.  4,  Only  the  area 
that  was  divided  into  fields  was  to  be  classified  and  assessed. 
bf  The  assessment  of  all  undivided  land  was  to  be  calculated  on 
an  average  of  the  lands  adjoining.  And  6j  no  field  survey  was  to 
be  made  of  villages  lying  totally  waste. 

The  object  aimed  at  was  that  the  land  actually  under  tillage  should 
be  duly  assessed^  and  that  every  holder  should  know  how  he  stood. 
As  regards  fresh  tillage^  each  village  would  have  assigned  to  it  an 
area  of  arable  waste  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  some  yearSj 
and  all  of  it  assessed  at  one  uniform  rat©  calculated  on  the  rates 
of  the  adjoining  land.  Every  man  taking  up  new  land  woxild  know 
beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  pay,  and  fraud  and  trickery 
on  the  part  of  the  village  and  district  officers  would  be  avoided. 
When  no  assessed  arable  waste  remainedj  the  unassesaed  arable 
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waate  waSj  as  required^  to  be  broken  into  numbers.  As  a special 
case  it  was^  regardless  of  tbe  quality  of  the  soil^  given  at  an  uniform 
acre  rate  of  1^.  (8  annas)  * One  great  principle  of  the  new  survey  was 
that  every  field  was  to  be  paid  for  as  a whole^  According  to  tbe 
existing  system j a yearly  measurement  of  the  actual  area  under 
tillage  had  been  made  and  the  holder  charged  accordingly.  Waste 
patches  of  land  in  a field  paid  no  assessment.  Under  the  new  system 
each  field  was  a compact  whole,  with  well  marked  boundaries  and  a 
fixed  rental.  In  driving  his  plough,  the  Khandesh  husbandman 
had  a habit  of  passing  over  poor  patches  and  choosing  the 
best.  Every  field  was  more  or  less  straggling,  including  large 
patches  of  waste  for  which  nothing  was  paid.  Such  a system  was 
incompatible  with  any  permanent  improvement  of  the  land,  and 
the  new  survey  put  a stop  to  it,  as  all  land  included  in  a number 
had  to  be  paid  for,  whether  tilled  or  waste.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  points  for  settlement  was  the  assessment  of  watered  lands. 
Watered  lands  were  of  two  classes,  well -watered,  'moiasthal^  and 
channel* watered,  pdtasthal.  All  land  near  wells,  except  ruined  or 
long  disused  wells,  was  subject  to  a special  assessment  which  was 
levied  whether  or  not  the  well  was  used.  In  channel -watered  land 
the  existing  system  wo^s  very  irregular.  Sometimes  the  water  rate 
was  levied  whenever  the  land  was  cultivated,  even  though  no  water 
was  used.  In  other  places  the  rate  was  levied  only  when  the  land 
was  irrigated.  The  rates,  too,  seem  to  have  greatly  varied  in 
different  places.  The  question  of  the  best  mode  of  realising 
the  revenue  due  for  the  us©  of  canal  water  is  complicated*  The 
difficulties  have  never  been  wholly  surmounted.  In  Khtodesh 
no  uniform  system  was  attempted ; local  custom  was  to  a great 
extent  followed.  As  there  was  so  large  an  area  of  arable  waste, 
from  which  a great  increase  of  revenue  might  be  expected,  and 
as  the  rates  had  hitherto  been  higher  than  those  in  force  in  the 
Deccan  and  Southern  Mar^tha  districts,  it  was  determined  very 
greatly  to  reduce  the  assessments. 

Though  the  object  of  the  survey  was  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
existing  assessment,  the  first  operations  in  S^vda,  in  November 
1852,  met  with  the  most  active  and  widespread  opposition-  The 
secret  history  of  the  afiair  has  never  been  thoroughly  known.  But 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  district  hereditary  officers  and  some 
others,  who  felt  that  their  influence  and  means  of  making 
illicit  gains  would  be  curtailed,  conspired  to  sow  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  tbe  people.  The  most  absurd  stories  of  the  object  and 
aims  of  the  survey  were  ciroulated.  The  privacy  of  their  houses  was 
to  be  invaded,  and  they  were  to  be  worried  and  harassed  on  all 
Bides,  The  scheme  succeeded.  The  people  of  S^vda  rose  in  a body 
on  the  survey  officers,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  explanation. 
The  military  had  to  be  called  in,  the  leaders  were  surprised  and 
seized,  the  affair  passed  over  without  bloodshed,  and  from  that  time 
tb©  work  of  the  survey  proceeded  without  check. 

The  work  of  surveying  and  settling  the  district  occupied  eighteen 
years,  from  1852  to  1870*  In  1852  measurements  were  begun  in 
Chopda  and  Sdvda  ; in  1S5B,  in  Nasirabad,  Sh&hdda,  Taloda,  and 
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Virdel  j in  1854^  in  Airialnerj  Eraudol^  and  Nandurb4r  ; in  1855,  in 
DiLnlia,  and  Pd^chora;  in  1856,  in  Chalisgaon,  J^^mner,  and  Sbirpur  j 
in  1859,  in  Pimpainer  ^ and  in  1862,  in  BIinsavaL  Survey  operations 
were  finished^  in  S^vda,  in  1855  j in  Chopda,  in  1856  ; in  N'asirabad, 
in  1860 ; in  Shirpnrj  in  1865 ; in  Amalner  and  Virdel,  in  1868  ; and 
in  Bhnsaval,  CbaliBgaon,  Dhulia,  Erandol,  J^mner,  Nandurbdr, 
Pdcboraj  Pimpalner,  Shdhada,  and  Taloda,  in  18  70, 

The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  in  the  dififerent 
sub-divisions  as  at  present  constitmted  : 


JChdndesh  Survey  Proyreas,  JSS^-1870. 


Sob-division  a. 

Clasbificatioks  . 

Mb  AsnitBJd  BMTg . 

Ci^ASSEriOAriQirs. 

Began. 

FLniBhe^ 

Begun. 

J^lnisbed 

0 DB 'D  WiaiONS. 

Bagim. 

Finished 

Begsa. 

Mnlshed 

Amalner 

1807-08 

13SS-50 

1837-08 

I^aairabad  ... 

1853-54 

1350-57 

1857-38 

1359-30 

136^63 

1309-70 

1363-64 

1809-70 

P&chora 

1855-50 

1865-00 

1853-59 

1809-70 

Oh&liBgaeEL 

185^-57 

iaefi-00 

isoo-ei 

1809-70 

Pimpalaer  ... 

1859-00 

1063-69 

1801-62 

1809- 70 

Cliopda  ... 

1352-53 

1365-50 

1854-55 

1355-56 

1852-53 

1854-55 

1852-53 

1854-55 

Dliulla  ... 

1855^3 

3300^67 

105S-59 

1809-70 

Shibfida 

1353-54 

1809-70 

1S59-30 

1809-70 

Brandol.,, 

1854'56 

1802-63 

1B37-58 

1809-70 

Sbtrpvr 

1856-57 

1864-65 

1863-64 

1364-65 

jamner  ,,,  ♦.. 

1350-57 

1350-39 

1853-69 

1369^70 

Taloda 

1353-54 

1809-70 

1859-60 

1309-70 

1854-55 

1865-03 

1859-00 

1809-70 

Virdel 

18S3-54 

1800-07 

135S<59 

1807-08 

Since  the  introduction  o£  the  revenue  survey  and  settlement, 
Rhdndesh  has  made  the  most  marked  advance  both  in  the  area 
Tinder  tillage  and  in  the  amount  of  land  rcvenne.  Taking  the  figures 
for  the  2689 i Government  villages,®  the  returns  for  the  years  in 
which  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced,  show,  compared  with 
the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  a fall  in  the  waste  of  451,663 
acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £5931  (Rs,  59,3 1 0)  j and  an  increase 
in  the  occopied  area  of  1,042,911  acres,  and  in  the  collections  of 
£86,865  (Rs,  8,68,650)  or  47  3 per  cent.  Including  revenue  from 
nnarable  land,  plough -rate  and  deserted  villages,  and  the  lands  made 
over  to  Government  by  holders  of  alienated  villages,  the  total 
collections  show  an  increase  of  £90,591  (Rs.  9,05,910)  or  48  6 per 
cent.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
survey,  the  figures  for  1877-78  show  a decrease  in  the  waste  of 
731,968  acres  and  in  the  remissiona  of  £11,387  (Rs.  1,13,870)  > and 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  1,813,834  acres,  and  in  the 
collections  of  £110,243  (Bs.  11,02,430)  or  60  per  cent.  Including 
revenue  from  un arable  land,  plough-rate,  and  deserted  villages,  and 
the  lands  made  over  to  Government  by  holders  of  alienated  villages. 


^ The  rate  of  progress  as  follows  : 139  Govemment  villages  ixi  1S54-65,  74 
in  1855-56,  153  in  1856-57,  249  in  1857^58,  229  in  1858-59,  126  in  1859  60,  99  in 
1860-61,  153  in  1861-62,  267  in  1862-63,  336^  in  1863-64,  314  in  1864-66,  329  in 
1865-66,  3 in  1866-67,  89  in  1867-68,  81  in  1868-69,  50  in  1869-70,  14  in  1870-71,  1 in 
1872-73,  and  1 in  1873-74  ; total  Government  villages  2707jt.  Of  alienated  villages, 
3 in  1856-57,  4 in  1862-63,  16  in  1864-65,  1 in  1865-66,  5^  in  1868-69,  1 in  1869-70, 
aod  23  in  1870-71  I total  alienated  villages,  53i ; total  villages  2761^ 

“ For  18  Gov  eminent  and  3-^  alienated  villages,  full  yearly  detaHs  are  not  avail- 
able. 
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the  total  Gollectione  show  an  increase  of  £113^304  (Es,  11^33^040) 
or  60'S  per  cent.  Taking  tbe  figures  for  tlie  fifty  alienated  villages 
for  which  details  are  availablej  the  returns  for  the  years  in  which 
the  survey  settlement  was  introduced  show,  compared  with  the 
average  of  tbe  ten  previous  years,  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area 
of  19j047  acres,  in  the  waste  of  5917  acres,^  in  the  remissions  of 
£133  (Es.  1330),  and  in  th©  collections  of  £1769  (Es.  17,690)  or 
77*9  per  cent.  Including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  the  total 
collections  show  an  increase  of  £1710  (Es.  17,100)  or  70 '8  percent. 
Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  the 
figures  for  1877-78  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  22,882 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  3389  acres,^  in  the  remissions  of  £33  (Es.  330), 
and  in  the  collections  of  £3081  (Es.  20,810)  or  91*6  per  cent. 
Including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  the  total  collections  show  an 
increase  of  £19^8  (Ra.  19,480)  or  80 '7  per  cent. 
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The  following  statement  shows  for  the  Government  villages 
of  each  sub-division  the  chief  changes  in  tillage  area,  remissions, 
collections,  and  outstandings,  since  the  introduction  of  the  revenue 
survey  : 

Khdndeah  Survey  R&buUs^  tS55*tS7B^ 


AaisA. 


SUB-mVIHlONS. 

Teabs. 

OcotmEp, 

Ui^occupiEn. 

Aaaeesed. 

A iienabed. 

Total. 

Afisefieed. 

Unarable, 

Aerce. 

Acres. 

ADrea. 

Acres. 

Acrea. 

AnaalaeT  ; 

Ten  years  before  Sxirvey 

83,348 

13,405 

100,143 

09,847 

223,359 

]877-7a  

202,358 

17,049 

260,305 

29,599 

57,037 

BbuslTal  ... 

Thiee  yeare  before  Survey 

103,550 

32,163 

135,7  SO 

90.407 

103,101 

1077-78  

173,705 

£a,l60 

204,874 

69,748 

01,585 

... 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

6€,3#5 

6247 

03,lfi2 

65,023 

161,300 

1077-78  

140,777 

03X8 

147,00.1 

50,954 

07,420 

Chcpdft 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

1077-78  ... 

S0*2O8 

14,526 

42,734 

134,213 

90,509 

117,273 

1 2,383 
9430 

12fs,66l 

20,863 

28,297 

Dbnila. 

Ten  ears  before  Survey 

82,U1 

91,060 

117,544 

272,249 

1877-78  

190,352 

0435 

209,287 

m,663 

142,443 

ErandDi 

Ten  years  before  Survw 

1877-70  ... 

84,204 
203, 1 47 

13,559 

16,136 

97,7S3 

210,273 

02,^^2 

27,2u5 

233,204 

42,057 

Jimaer 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

102,400 

3G43 

111,043 

69,066 

554,009 

1877-78  

100,172 

9592 

178,764 

69,162 

49,329 

ifftndiirbiLr  ...  ■ 

Ten  years  beforeSurvey 

36, 312 

16,747 

53,0S0 

104,558 

102,581 

1877-73  

38,X13 

12,442 

100,555 

09,099 

54,771 

naeirabad 

Ten  ye*4.ra  before  Survey  ^ 

71,077 

12,140 

84,123 

47,512 

193,002 

1877-70  ... 

123,457 

13,006 

136,543 

17,65:i£ 

49,436 

Pichora  ...  ■ 

Ten  yeare  before  Survey 

127,353 

10,2S7 

137,580 

29,509 

260,911 

1877-78  

214,754 

11,545 

226,209 

33,103 

61,813 

Pimpalner 

Tten  years  before  Survey 

52,076 

6960 

5S,08G 

104 .683 

37,707 

1377-70  ...  - 

163,614 

7880 

17XtS02 

154,048 

372.806 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

121,550 

33,477 

155,033 

227,205 

90,260 

1077-73  

218.072 

30,  IG9 

248,241 

11,603 

43,083 

3hiib4da 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

60,  n 3 

11,492 

00,606 

as  ,390 

36,090 

1877-78  

110,925 

11,014 

130,839 

67,204 

33,46^ 

Sbirpur 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

37,542 

8503 

40,945 

55,£S0 

69,919 

1877-78  

87,164 

9.‘i02 

96.456 

33,355 

25,490 

Taloda 

Ton  years  before  Survey 

1877-7S  

18,337 

3707 

£2,134 

30,902 

10,86^ 

80,445 

3068 

34,413 

82,385 

11,960 

VhdtsI 

Ton  yeajfl  before  Survey 

93,335 

30.55» 

133,001 

103; 469 

123,10^ 

1377-70  

201,230 

30,780 

232,013 

27,380 

62,914 

Total  ...  j 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

1877-73  ... 

1,188,765 

2,405,082 

234,02s 

331,003 

1,402,791 

2,710,126 

1,508,149 

S3  4, 101 

2,153,330 

1,088,033 

I'  & ^ Thi3  increaae  is  nominal,  see  foot  note  1 on  page  29®. 
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Khdwiesh  Survey  Keeulte,  185S~1S7S — oontinuBd. 


BzMiasiONS. 


Cgllbctiohs. 


StJD-omeioHB. 


Amalner  ... 
BbuB&val  ... 
Gh&Hag^u... 
Chopdit 
BbuUa 

BTfljida] 

Jfimner 

NeindiirMt... 

Nasirabad 

... 

Fiznpalner 

Etfiv'da 

Sh&bOdar  ... 
Sblrpur  .M 
Talada 
Vli-dal 


Total 


Ybarb. 

0-ovevn- 

ment. 

Alien- 

atHl. 

Total. 

OcpLipled, 

Unoc- 

cupied. 

I Bs. 

Hs. 

Bs. 

Ka. 

Kfl. 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

7006 

999 

8005  . 

1.82,663 

^2 

1S77-73  ... 

1908 

£0 

1983 

2,43,^74 

201 S 

rhiee  yeata  befove  Survey  ... 

4848 

83 

4931 

1,46,498 

757 

1877  7S  

441 

27 

408 

2,28,305 

2853 

Ten  yoara  belore  Suirvay 

1S7S 

.1,. 

1278 

53,917 

1877-78  

1663 

1863 

121,788 

1 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

7861 

4^7 

12,008 

66,132  . 

2 

1877-78  

1156 

121 

1277 

1,49,296 

343 

U'en  years  befcve  Survey 

8045 

... 

3048 

87,127 

2602 

1877-78  

2750 

... 

2750 

1,01,130 

2440 

Tbn  yeara  before  Survey 

8811 

1649 

8460 

1,25,987 

130 

1877-78  

349 

340 

2,10,400 

371 

Tbn  yeara  before  Survey 

i7oa 

■03 

1840  ‘ 

1,01,751 

..t 

1877-78  

lie 

26 

142 

l,ei,;i33 

912 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

8068 

89^3 

69,201 

1877-78  

28 

22 

1,10,453 

■742 

Ten  yeata  befoi^  Survey  ... 

7518 

ni 

8229 

1,45,072 

189 

1877-78  ... 

338 

§ 

217 

1,92,049 

1774 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

3043 

788 

3331 

1,43,788 

20 

T877-7S  ... 

1918 

14 

1932 

4,78.048 

4 

Ten  y^rs  before  Survey 

370 

40 

910 

1,01,035 

141 

1877-78  

1008 

1000  ; 

98,455 

307 

Ten  yeara  before  Survey 

41,552 

'iao 

42,032 

2, 53, 0:^8 

102 

1877-78  

133 

132 

9*59,771 

197 

'feu  years  before  Survey 

0801 

431 

9732 

1,27,481 

1877-78  

1383 

6 

1338 

1,93,723 

031 

Ten  yeara  bet  ore  Survey 

2504 

76 

2580 

08, 106 

1877-78  

419 

69 

488 

l,18,4^il 

... 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

4058 

4 

4666 

32,080 

1877-78  ... 

27 

... 

27 

61, SOB 

ioi 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

ie>Qoi 

70 

18,131 

1^49,273 

88 

18T7-78  

886 

9 

895 

S,BS,031 

313 

Ten  years  baloro  Survey 

118,610 

10.031 

1^8,341 

l,798v769 

4421 

1877-78  

14,476 

300 

14,775 

2,812*098 

[ 

19,972 

Sua^Dmoio^a* 


Amslncr  ... 

Bbua4val  ... 

Cbfllisgaan 

-i 

Ohapda 

...{ 

Pbulia 

Erandul  ... 

J^mner 

-i 

!fan(lurbS.r 

STesirabad ... 

P&ebora 

FlmpaJner. .. 

...{ 

Sfivda 

-I 

Sba,b&da  ... 

-i 

Shirpur 

Taloda 

Vlrdel 

Total  ...  I 


Years. 

Coi,MiOTiol»a^.emiti'nt*e^. 

Outfitaiid- 

Alienated. 

Utlarable. 

Total. 

iugs. 

Be. 

Rs, 

Bs. 

Be. 

Teu  yeara  before  Survay 

2025 

2183 

1,37,238 

92S 

1877-  78  ... 

10.987 

2226 

2,58.400 

Th  ree  years  before  Survey 

17  [38 

844 

1,48,302 

■ 27 

IB77-7S  ... 

10,870 

1585 

2,43,000 

Ten  years  befere  Survey 

00 

... 

53.999 

1877-78  

3017 

1,24,751 

Ten  yeaj-fi  befcre  Survey 

3138 

4473 

73.705 

2334 

1877-78  ... 

&8?6 

066 

1.59.079 

Ten  Tears  before  Snr^^ey 

334 

340 

90,609 

1877-78  ... 

2370 

1041 

1,67,040 

”g03 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

2077 

2381 

1.31.605 

0 

1877^8  ... 

9870 

948 

2.27,150 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

687 

663 

1,03.000 

89 

1877-78  ... 

5399 

230 

1^8,328 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

234 

40 

09.041 

"'ias 

1877-78  

1645 

102 

1,U.944 

Ten  years  before  Survoy 

5554 

2036 

1,64,358 

80 

1S77-7S  ... 

13,204 

2153 

2,09,180 

Ten  ye  ara  before  Survey 

3313 

2077 

1.49,204 

1877-78  ... 

11,644 

1019 

2,88,010 

Ten  years  b efota  Snr  vey . 

70 

2971 

1,06,123 

1877-78  

600 

6484 

1,05,838 

Ten  years  before  Survey 

5330 

1031 

2,09. 541 

1836 

1377-73  ... 

14,091 

SIDO 

2.77,169 

Ten  yearfl  before  Survey  ,.. 

3062 

£382  ' 

1,38,100 

18 

1877-78  

6020 

lOBO 

2,01,424 

Ten  years  before  Snrvay 

32^4 

235 

71.076 

1877"  78  

7689 

1784 

1,27,354 

Teo  yeara  before  Sui-vey 

100 

256 

S:!.442 

1877-78  ... 

539 

1000 

83.065 

T&n  years  befbre  Survey 

1832 

2206 

1,03,438 

167 

13?7-Ta  ... 

7480 

2143 

2,4;i,97S 

44 

Ton  years  before  Survey  .... 

33,080 

26,296 

18,62,146 

0399 

1877-78  

l,13je08 

20,035 

20,85,311 

247 
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As  far  as  information  is  available,  during  the  thirty -four  years 
ending  1879-80,  population  has  in  creased  from  685^619  to 
l,289j031  or  80-71  percent;  lionaes  from  170,564  to  270,740  or 
68'73  per  cent  ; carte  from  36,600  to  79,687  or  117‘72  par  cent  ; 
ploughs  from  67,072  to  124,737  or  85‘97  per  centj  cattle  from 
865,185  to  Ij085jl72  or  25 ’42  per  cent  ; and  wells  from  27,412  to 
31,153  or  13' 64  per  cent.  In  these  years  the  tillage  area  has 
increased  from  1,268,648  to  3,564,037  acres  or  180'93  per  cent, 
and  the  land  revenue  from  £162,115  to  £366,274  (Rs,  1,621,150- 
Rs.  3,662,740)  or  125'93  per  cent.  Eighteen  municipalities,  two 
hospitals,  seven  dispens arias,  and  275  schools  have  been  established. 
Besides  123  miles  of  rail,  and  several  unmade  roads  fit  for  fair 
weather  traffic,  105  miles  of  completely  bridged  road  and  194  miles 
suited  for  traffic  in  all  seasons,  except  times  of  flood,  have  been 
opened. 

The  following  statement^  shows  these  results  in  tabular  form  i 

Khdndesh  184^-1880, 


JCrva  $TOQi£. 

VSATIS. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Honses. 

Carta- 

Plon^ha. 

Cows, 

Oxen, 

and 

Bufi'a- 

loes. 

Sbesp 

and 

Gloats, 

Total. 

Veits. 

Tillage 

area. 

Land 

rcTenue. 

I,  lS4g-4$ 

&05,ai0 

170,&e4 

aa,aoo 

07,072 

034,630 

230,698 

800,186 

27,413 

Ajcre«. 

1,303,048* 

R3. 

18,21,100 

11,  Settlementyear 

702,104 

170,068 

£3,414 

03,050 

714,074 

180,003 

890,071 

23,684 

III.  lBT^60(a)  ... 

IV.  1870-80  <&)  ... 

1,208.642 

^20,800 

71,377 

90,£17 

668,000 

1££,148 

869,048 

23,137 

3,760,703 

3,1^^3T 

1,820,031 

270,740 

79,637 

134,737 

303,106 

378,937 

1,086,178 

ai,153 

3,584,087 

3,803,742 

IL  f Inoreage  per 
& Cent  ' 

28<03 

S8  17 

48 -24 

8*49 

24-30 

III.  CUecrcaae  do. 

T'-J4 

4-64 

... 

1 Incrense  do. 

80-71 

£8-73 

117-72 

1 86-97 

27 ‘SS 

30-10 

36*43 

18-34 

100-98 

135*03 

To  one  who  knew  Kh£ndesh  twenty  years  a^,  writes  Mr, 
Ramsay  (1878),  the  change  seems  wonderful.  At  that  time  a vast 
belt  of  good  soil,  covered  with  a tangled  growth  of  hdhhul  or  palas 
trees,  stretched  for  miles  from  the  S^tpuda  hills  south  towards  the 
Tdpti,  In  almost  eveiy  sub-division  were  wide  stretches  of  bush 
land  broken  by  isolated  patches  of  tillage.  Now,  save  in  parts  of 
ChAlisgaon  on  the  borders  of  the  Nizamis  territory,  no  tracts  of 
good  land  lie  waste.  Scrub  jungle  there  still  is,  but  this  is 
confined  to  rocky  lines  of  hill  or  rolling  stony  ground  that  will  yield 
no  crop  save  grass.  Cultivation  has  been  pushed  almost  to  the 
very  slopes  of  the  S^tpuda  hills,  and  even  in  the  west  where  the 
climate  is  bad  and  population  scanty,  the  area  of  arable  waste  has 
been  immensely  curtailed.  Thirty  years  ago  wild  beasts  were  found 
in  every  sub -division.  The  fear  of  them  kept  whole  villages  empty 
and  rich  plains  nntilled.  Now  tigers  are  confined  to  a few 
favourite  retreats  in  the  S^tpuda  bilLs,  or  to  the  dense  forests  on 
the  eastern  and  western  frontiers.  Once  panthers  infested  every 


^ The  population  and  house  figures  entered  against  1879-St>  are  taken  from  the 

IS72  census.  ^ ^ j ^ 

fa, ) These  figures  are  for  the  present  Khandesh  oiuy.  , 

(&, ) These  figures  include  the  Nisik  euh-dwiaions  of  M^egaon,  KAndgaon,  BdglAn, 
and  Kalvan,  which  in  1846  formed  part  of  Khfindeah* 
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village  and  lurked  in  every  sugarcane  field*  Now  they  are  found 
only  in  the  hills  or  in  a few  of  the  rocky  ravines  that  intersect  the 
plains.  Herds  of  wild  hogs  once  lorded  over  the  plains^  robbing 
the  husbandmen  of  great  part  of  their  harvest.  Now  the  wild  boar 
Is  comparatively  scarce.  One  quarter  of  a century  has  effected 
whatj  in  Captain  Wingate^a  opinion j would  prove  the  work  of  at 
least  a hundred  years* 

This  great  and  rapid  change^  though  helped  by  the  lighter  and 
more  even  survey  rateSj  is  not  entirely  due  to  them*  In  1855, 
after  four  years  of  very  low  p rices j grain  rose,  and  with  few 
exceptions^  has  since  ruled  high.  The  opening  of  the  railway,  and 
the  American  war  between  1861  and  1865,  poured  great  wealth  into 
the  district*  And  though  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  collapse  in 
prices  and  several  years  of  scanty  or  unseasonable  rainfall  caused 
much  loss  to  the  district,  its  produce  and  trade  have  oontinued  greater 
than  before  that  time  of  exceptional  prosperity,  and  of  late  have 
again  begun  steadily  to  increase. 

SEOTIOK  IV*— SEASON  EBPOETS. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  chief  available  facts  regarding 
the  state  of  the  district,  during  the  last  twenty -eight  years  : 

In  1852-53  the  rainfall  at  Dhulia  was  19*59  inches.  The  season 
was  upon  the  whole  favourable.  The  tillage  area  rose  from 
1,077,026  to  1,171,237  acres and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £178,841  to  £196,931  (Rs.  17,88,410 » Bs*  19,69,310);  £1344 
(Rs.  13,440)  were  remitted;  and  £10  (Rs.  100)  left  outstanding. 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  154  to  124  pounds*  G-reat 
progress  was  made  in  improving  crops -roads. 

In  1853-54,  the  rainfall  of  19  04  laches  was  uu  seasonable,  and  the 
harvest  upon  the  whole  unfavourable.  Health,  both  of  men  and 
cattle,  was  good*  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,171,237  to 
1,198,785  acres;  the  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £196,931 
to  £186,554  (Es.  19,69,310 -Bs,  18,65,540);  £14,777  (Bs._  1,47, 770) 
were  remitted;  and  £17  (Bs,  170)  left  outstanding*  Indian  millet 
rupee  prices  fell  from  124  to  168  pounds.  One  hundred  miles  of  fair 
weather  roads  were  made  at  a cost  o£  £988  (Bs*  9880)*^ 

In  1854-55  the  rainfall  of  30' 14  inches  was  unfavoumble.  Rain 
continued  after  the  early  crops  had  ripened,  and  considerable  damage 
was  done.  The  late  harvest  was  good*  Except  in  Nasirabad  the 
remissions  were  comparatively  small.  The  tillage  area  rose  from 
1,198,785  to  1,286,334  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £186,554  to  £200,878  (Bs.  18,65,540  - Rs*  20,08,780) ; £1582 
(Bs*  15,820)  were  remitted ; and  £12  (Bs*  120)  left  outstanding* 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  168  to  seventy-six  poimds. 

In  1855-56  the  rainfall  was  14'50  inches.  This  season  was 
extremely  unfavourable  owing  to  want  of  rain  and  the  consequent 


^ Xliis  increase  of  actes  was,  in  tho  Colleetor*^B  opinioiij  due  to  tiia  marked 

rise  in  cotton  prices-  Bom*  Gov.  Rev.  Eec,  20  of  1857*  part  11.  3233  -3234, 

-Bom*  Gov.  Rev.  Ree,  26  of  1858,  part  10,  3012. 
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failure  of  crops  Tillage  allowed  a rise  of  only  8310  acres  ; tlie  land 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £200^878  to  £157,613  (Rs.  20,08,780  - 
Rs,  15,76,130)  j and  £4»6,390  (Rs.  4,63,900)  were  remitted,  Indian 
millet  rupee  prices  fell  from  seventy-six  to  eighty-four  pounds. 

In  1856-57,  the  rainfall  of  25*12  iaches  was  abundant  and 
seasonable,  the  season  extremely  favourable,  and  the  early  harvest 
was  unusually  plentifiiK  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,294,644  to 
1,363,813  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £157,613 
to  £201,563  (Bs,  15,76,130  - Rs.  20,15,630);  £2384  {Rs.  23,840) 
were  remitted;  and  £7  {Rs,  70)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet 
in:ipee  prices  rose  from  eighty-four  to  seventy-two  pounds. 

In  1857-58  the  rainfall  was  24’92  inches.  This  season  was  an 
average  one.  The  rain  was  too  late  in  setting  in,  and  the  early 
crops  were  much  below  the  average.  When  the  rain  came,  it  fell 
freely  and  seasonably ; and  the  late  crops  were  much  above  the 
average.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,363,813  to  1,443,832  acres/ 
and  the  laud  revenue  for  collection  from  £201,563  to  £203,907 
(Rs.  20,15,630  - Rs.  20,39,070);  £5830  (Rs,  58,300)  were  remitted/ 
and  £12  (Rs.  120)  left  outstanding,  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose 
from  seventy-two  to  fifty-six  pounds^ 

In  1858-59  the  rainfall  of  21 ’59  inches  was  favourable,  both  for 
early  and  late  crops.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,443,832  to 
1,574,222  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £203,907 
to  £214,821  (Ra,  20,39,070  - Rs.  21,48,210);  £6337  (Rs,  63,370) 
were  remitted,  and  £2  (Rs.  20)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet 
rupee  prices  were  fifty-six  pounds. 

In  1859-60  the  rainfall  was  24' 31  inches.  The  tillage  area  rose 
from  1,574,222  to  1,624,980  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £214,821  to  £226,937  (Rs.  21,48,210 -Rs.  22,69,370); 
£5218  (Rs,  52,180)  were  remitted,  and  £7  (Rs,70)  left  outstanding. 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  fifty -six  to  forty-eight  pounds. 
In  1860-61,  the  rainfall  of  22 '64  inches  was  somewhat  u n seasonable  , 
The  harvest  was  on  the  whole  favourable,  and  except  a slight 
outbreak  of  cholera,  health,  both  of  men  and  cattle,  was  good. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  1,624,980  to  1 ,685,025  acres,  but  the  land 
r even ue  f o r co Uecti on  fell  from  £ 2 26, 93 7 to  £223,528  (Rs . 2 2 , 69 ,370- 

^ The  began  with  heavy  rain  m the  middle  of  June  and  lasted  till  the 

first  week  of  July,  A drou^t  of  eight  weeks  then  ensued,  during:,  which  a large 
portion  of  the  crops  was  destroyed-  £i  October  rain  feD  heavily.  But  for  want  of 
the  usual  fall  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  the  late  crops  were  much  below  the  average, 
North  of  the  T^pti  the  eoaaon  waa  atill  more  unfavourable.  In  Chopda,  YAval,  and 
S4vda,  Indian  millet  failed  entirely,  and  no  crop  yielded  more  than,  one-third  of  an 
average  return.  Even  in  Eehnxary  field  labourers  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
grain  and  numbers  were  leaving  their  homea^  and  even  the  well-to^do  were  reduced 
to  one  meal  a day  and  that  of  old  and  unwholesome  grain*  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Collector  granted  a reinis3ion  of  76  per  cent  on  land  cultivated 
with  jvdrij  and  62 '5  per  cent  on  other  crops.  Bom.  Guv.  Rev.  Rec,  Mof  1860^  5-S,and 
CoUeeWeRep.  970,  19th  M^y  1856  in  Rev.  Rec,  19  of  1856,  part  3, 1019-1021, 1025-1027, 
® This  increase  in  tillage  area  was  partly  nominalj  due  to  more  accurate 
mcasutements.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  enter  the  quantity  of  arable  land 
on  estimate.  The  survey  showed  that  in  some  suh- divisions  the  quantity  of  arable 
land  entered  was  over-estimated.  But,  as  a rule,  the  area  shown  by  the  aurvey 
considerably  exceeded  the  former  estimato.  In  Iffiis  year  there  was  still  a Very 
large  area  i 150,000  acres)  unmeasured.  Bom.  Rev.  Rec.  16  of  1861,  21-22. 

® In  Sult^npuT  and  Chopda  several  vill^cB  were  ravaged  by  bhe  S^tpuda  Bbils,  aud 
considerable  remissions  had  to  be  grantedp  ^m,  Gov.  Rev*  Rec,  16  of  1861,  5-6, 12-13, 16. 
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Rs*  22,35,280)  j £12,262  (Es,  1,22,620)  were  remitted.  Indian  millet 
rupee  prices  rose  from  forty-eight  to  thirty-two  pounds- 

In  1861-62,  the  rainfall  of  27'14  inches  was  abundant  and  season- 
able. The  harvest  was  plentiful  and  public  health  good.  The 
tillage  area  rose  from  1,685,025  to  1,814,289  acres,  and  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  from  £223,528  to  £252,816  (Rs,  22,35,280 - 
Rs.  25,28,160)  ; £1902  (Rs.  19,020)  were  remitt^,  and  £14  (Re.  140) 
left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell  from  thirty -two 
to  fifty-two  pounds. 

In  1862-63  the  rainfall  was  sufficient.  But  it  did  not  set  in  till 
September,  and  lasting  almost  to  the  end  of  November,  caused 
much  damage  to  the  early  crops.  The  outturn  of  grain  was  much 
below  the  average,  and  cotton  was  estimated  {December  1862) 
at  about  half  an  average  crop.  In  seveml  sub '-divisions  cholera 
prevailed,  and  a large  number  of  cases  proved  fatal.  The  tillage 
area  rose  from  1,814,289  to  1,896,831  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for 
collection  from  £252,816  to  £261,396  (Rs.  25,28,160-Rs.  26,13,960)  ; 
£2709  (Rs.  27,090)  were  remitted,  and  £113  (Rs,  1130)  left  out- 
standing. Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  fifty* two  to  forty- 
eight  pounds. 

In  1 863-64  the  rainfall  at  Dhulia  was  1 6*34  inches.  In  other  parts 
of  the  district  the  supply  was  much  more  abundant,  and  the  early, 
hhariff  crops  were  unusually  fine.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  1 ,896,83 1 
to  2,084,869  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £261,396 
to  £281,387  (Rs.  26,13,960 -Rs.  28,18,870)  ; £5086  (Rs.  50,860) 
were  remitted.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  forty-eight  to 
thirty-five  pounds. 

In  1864-65,  the  total  rainfall  at  Dhulia  was  only  11' 12  inches. 
Still  the  season  was  on  the  whole  favourable,  the  cotton  crop  was 
above  the  average,  and  the  cold  weather  crop  was  good.  Public 
health  was  satisfactory.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,084,869  to 
2,336,112  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £281,387 
to  £300,996  (Rs.  28,13,870 -Rs.  30,09,960)  ; £9986  (Rs.  99,860) 
were  remitted,  and  £83  (Rs.  S30)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet 
rupee  prices  fell  from  thirty-five  to  forty-two  pounds. 

In  1865-66,  the  total  rainfall  at  Dhulia  was  18 '94  inches*  As  in 
Gujarat  and  the  north  Konkan,  tbe  rainfall,  rather  heavy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  and  scanty  at  its  close,  caused  considerable 
damage  to  Che  cotton  and  other  crops.  Public  health  was  remarkably 
good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,336,112  to  2,431,579  acres, 
and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £300,996  to  £324,283 
(Rs.  30,09,960 ^Rs.  32,42,830)  ; £7585  (Rs.  75,850)  were  remitted, 
and  £43  (Rs.  430)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell 
from  forty -two  to  fifty- six  pounds. 

In  1866-67,  the  rainfall  of  14' 28  inches  was,  as  in  the  year  before, 
rather  heavy  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  scanty  at  the  close* 
The  ^ crops,  especially  cotton,  again  eufPered,  but  public  health 
continued  good*  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,431,579  to  2,471,186 
acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £324,283  to  £330,864 
(Rs.  82,42,830 -Rs*  33,08,640);  £3491  (Rs.  34,910)  were  remitted 
and  £421  (Bs.  4210)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices 
rose  from  fifty- six  to  forty -two  pounds, 
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In  1867-63  the  rainfall  was  19'38  inches.  The  season  was  on 
the  whole  faTOurable,  with  a cotton  crop  far  aboYe  the  average. 
Public  health  was  good^  and  cattle  were  entirely  free  from  disease. 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  2j471jl86  to  2j618j549  acrea^  but  the  land 
revenue  for  coUectioii  fell  from  £330,864  to  £826,229  (Ha.  33,08,640  - 
RSi  32,62,290)  y £1486  (Rs,  14,860)  were  remitted,  and  £531 
(Ba.  5310)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet^  rupee  price  a fell  from 
forty -two  to  seventy  pounds. 

In  1 868-69,  the  monsoon  was  moat  unfavourable,  the  late  rains 
entirely  failed,  and  the  ramfall  at  Dbulia  was  only  IP 76  inches.  In 
the  south-west  sub-divisions  of  M^egaon,  N^ndgaon,  and  Chdlis- 
gaon,  the  rain  almost  entirely  failed.  There  were  no  crops  and  no 
demand  for  field  labour.  To  add  to  the  local  distress  numbers 
came  from  Marw^r  and  Rajput^na,  where  the  scarcity  amounted  to 
famine.  Road  and  pond  works  were  opened  for  Bhils  and  others 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  public  health  continued  generally  good- 
The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,518,549  to  2,601,065  acres,  but  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  fell  from  £326,229  to  £323,407  (Rs.  32,62,290- 
Rs,  32,34,070);  £2528  (Rs.  25,280)  were  remitted,  and  £3111 
(Rs.  31,110)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from 
seventy  to  twenty- four  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1869-70,  the  rainfall  of  32 '07  inches  was  abundant,  and  except 
that  the  late  rains  slightly  damaged  the  cotton  crop,  no  such 
favonrabl©  harvest  had  been  seen  for  years.  Public  health  was 
generally  good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,150,508  to  2,249,673 
acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £285,247  to  £296,827 
(Rs,  2 8,62,470 -Rs.  29,68,270)^;  £72  (Rs.  720)  were  remitted,  and 
£545  (Rs.  5450)  left  outstanding*  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell 
from  twenty-four  and  a half  to  f or -four  pounds. 

In  1870-71  the  rainfall  of  29*53  inches  was  abundant,  the  season 
favourable,  and  public  health  good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from 
2,249,673  to  2,385,605  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £296,827  to  £303,062  (Bs.  29,68,270  - Rs.  30,30,620) ; £581 
{Rs,  5810)  were  remitted,  and  £559  {Rs.  5590)  left  outstanding* 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  forty -four  to  thirty- seven 
pounds. 

In  1871-72  the  rainfall  atDhuliawas  only  10 '94  inches.  In  some 
parts  there  was  a complete  failure  of  crops,  and  relief  works  were 
organised*  In  November  heavy  rain  fell,  and  large  importations  of 
grain  from  the  Central  Provinces,  by  lowering  the  price  of  Indian 
millet  from  thirty- seven  to  fifty  pounds,  prevented  anything  like 
widespread  distress.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,385,605  to 
2,399,810  acres,  but  the  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from 
£303,062  to  £265,121  (Rs*  30,30,620  - Rs.  26,51,210);  £37,521 
(Rs.  3,75,210)  were  remitted,  and  £30,736  (Rs*  8,07,360)  left 
outstanding* 


1 The  difference  between  these  and  the  figures  for  the  same  year  (1363- G&)  pvenin 
the  preTiouB  paragraph  is  due  to  the  transfer,  in  1868-0&,  to  the  new  district  of 
of  the  sab  divisions  of  Milegaon,  N^dgaon^  and  B^glAn  with  its  two  subordinato 
petty  divifljona,  petds. 


Chapter  VIII. 
Land 

Admimstratioiu 
Season  Heports. 
1867-68. 


1868-69. 


1869^70. 


1870^71. 


1871-7^. 
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Chapter  YlII, 
If  and 

AdministratioiL 

Beaaon  Keporte, 
187B-73. 


1873-74. 


1874-75. 


1875-76. 


1S7S-77. 


1877^78. 


In  1872-7  the  rainfall  of  30*66  inches  was  abundant  and  season- 
able- Except  in  villages  along  the  Grirna  and  the  Tapti,  which  were 
much  iniured  by  floods j the  harvest  was  everywhere  abiindant- 
Public  health  was  generally  good.  There  were  a few  cases  o£  cholera^ 
and  thongh  many  suffered  from  dengue  fever,  few  died.  The 
tillage  area  fell  from  2,399,810  to  2,383,414  acres,  while  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  rose  from  £266,121  to  £301,026  (Its.  26,61,210- 
Rs,  30,10,250)  ; £1704  (Es,  17,040)  were  remitted,  and  £3961 
(Es,  39,610)  loft  outstanding-  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell  from 
fifty  to  sixty  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1873-74,  the  rainfall  of  30*04  inches,  though  above  the  average# 
came  too  early  and  was  broken  by  long  stretches  of  fair  weather. 
The  season  was  on  the  whole  fair,  Grrasshoppera  did  much  mischief 
in  Ohalisgaon  and  Dhulia,  In  Savda,  neither  wheat  nor  cotton 
prospered  owing  to  excessive  rain.  The  tillage  area  fell  from 
2,383,414  to  2,362,643  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection 
from  £301,026  to  £298,131  {Es- 30,10,250  - Es-  29,81,310)  ) £1412 
(Es*  14,120)  were  remitted,  and  £1706  (Bs-  17,060)  left  ontstanding, 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell  from  sixty  and  a half  to  sixty- 
three  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1874-75,  the  rainfall  of  20 '94  inches,  though  sufficient,  was 
unseasonable,  too  heavy  in  the  beginning  and  scanty  towards  the  close- 
A long  break,  with  very  hot  sun,  did  much  damage  to  millets,  cotton, 
and  sesamum.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,362,643  to  2,375,945 
acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £298,131  to  £299,175 
{Bs.  29, 31, 310-Es.  29,91,750)  ; £2291  (Bs.  22,910)  were  remitted,  and 
£874  (Rs.  8740)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose 
from  sixty- three  and  a half  to  sixty-one  pounds. 

In  1876-76,  the  radnfall  of  29'9  inches  was  plentiful,  and  in  places 
excessive.  In  the  central  sub-divisions,  the  early  crops,  especially 
cotton,  were  damaged.  Cholera  and  cattle  disease  prevailed.  The 
tillage  area  rose  from  2,375,945  to  2,415,638  acres,  and  the  land 
revenue  for  collection  from  £299,175  to  £302,090  (Es.  29,91,750- 
Bs.  30,20,900)  j £789  (Rs.  7890)  were  remitted,  and  £651  (Bs.  6610) 
left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  sixty-one 
to  forty-seven  pounds- 

In  1 8 76 - 7 7,  th e rainfall,  which  at  Db alia  was  13*14  inches,  was  every- 
where scanty,  and  in  some  places  almost  entirely  failed-  To  relieve 
the  distress  public  works  had  to  be  opened,  and  it  was  only  by  very 
large  importations  of  grain  by  rail  that  scarcity  was  prevented  from 
developing  into  famine^  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,415,638  to 
2,434,193  acres,  but  the  land  revenue  for  collection  fell  from 
£302,090  to  £301,780  (Bs.  30,20,900-Ra-  30,17,800)  i £2129 
(Bs.  21,290)  were  remitted,  and  £316  (Es.  2160)  left  outstanding* 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  rose  from  forty-seven  to  twenty -seven 
pounds. 

In  1877-78,  though  very  late  of  setting  in  (August  24),  the  rain- 
fall was  abundant,  25*19  inches,  and  the  harvest  fair.  Public  health 
was  good.  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,484,193  to  2,548,638  acres, 
and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  from  £301,780  to  £303  801 
(Es.  30,1 7,800  - Es.  30,38,010);  £1110  (Es.  11,100)  were  remitted. 
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and  £23  (Ks,  230)  left  outstanding.  Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell 
from  twenty- seven  to  twenty -eight  and  a half  pounds. 

In  1878-79j  the  rainfall  of  35 '92  inches  was  esicessiye.  Too 
much  moisture  and  want  of  heat  damaged  the  early  crops^  and 
the  late  crops  suffered  from  rats  and  locusts.  Between  May  and 
October^  there  were  some  had  outbreaks  of  cholera^  6000  out  of 
12,500  seizures  proving  fatal.*  The  tillage  area  rose  from  2,548,638 
to  2,603,073  acres,  and  the  land  revenue  for  collection  feom 
£303,801  to  £310,069  (Bs.  30,S8,010-Bs.  31,00,690)  j£163  (Ks.  1630) 
were  remitted,  and  £670  (Bs.  6700)  left  outstandings  Indian  millet 
rupee  prices  fell  from  twentjr-eight  and  a half  to  thirty-one  pounds, 

In  1879-80  the  rainfall  at  'Bhulia  was  20*71  inches.  The  season 
was  on  the  whole  favourable.  Public  health  was  good.  The  tillage 
area  rose  from  2,603,073  to  2,759,793  acres,  and  the  land  revenue 
for  collection  from  £3 10,069  to  £316,101  (Ba,  3 1,00, 69  0-Ba  31,61,010) ; 
£252  (Bs.  2520)  were  remitted,  and  £1 1 (Bs.  110)  left  outstanding. 
Indian  millet  rupee  prices  fell  from  thirty-on©  to  thirty-four 
pounds. 

The  following  shews  in  tabular  form  the  chief  yearly  statistics 
of  rainfall,  prices,  tillage,  and  land  revenue,  during  the  twenty -eight 
years  ending  1879-80  ; 


Khdnde^  Season  Statistics,  tSS^-18S0, 


Vbarb. 

Di  strict 
rain  fall. 

1852-53 

Inchea. 

1363-54 

X0&4-5S 

1854-53 

135(3-57 

1357-58 

1358-59 

1859-60 

...... 

1860-61 

1861-^ 

1882-63  ...1 

1863-64 

18^^4-65 

1855-66 

18(36-67 

1361-68 

1866-69 

1863-fl9  (a)... 

1859-70 

1870-71 

26-37 

1871-72 

15*58 

1672-73 

25  59 

l«73-74 

29-34 

1674-75 

22-14 

1376-76 

29-50 

1876-77 

14  10 

1877-78 

22*12 

1678-79 

46' 49 

1879- ao 

61*17 

1879-80  (&)... 

31-17 

Eodn  at 
nhullA, 

Till  ago 
Ajor. 

Ke-veriuo 

for 

coUection. 

RamlsaionB. 

Out- 

ataiidiiigs. 

Indian 

lulllet 

Riip«a 

priccH. 

lii-cliBq. 

Acres. 

Rai 

Ea 

Rs. 

I^bs. 

19-59 

1,171,337 

19,69,311 

13,442 

98 

124 

19^14 

1,198,735 

X8,«5,541 

1,47,767 

169 

188 

ZOIA 

1,-286,834 

20, 08,780 

15,318 

120 

76 

14-50 

1,294,944 

15,76,138 

4,63,905 



84 

65  16 

1 ,863,313 

20,15,  h33 

23,383 

69 

72 

24  92 

1,448,332 

20,80,070 

58,297 

126 

56 

21 -S9 

1,574,222 

21,48, 308 

63,875 

31 

66 

24-  Si 

1,624,989 

22,69,375  1 

62,179 

69 

48 

62-64 

1,685,025 

2-7,35,280 

1,22,6  3 6 

S2 

27-14 

1,814,289 

25,28,169 

19,019 

140 

52 

26,13,965  , 

127,038 

48 

16-34 

2,0S4,8ti9 

28,13,874 

50,865 

...... 

35 

11*16 

2>386,1X3 

80,09,953 

99,861 

830 

42 

18-94 

2,431,579 

8S,42,8S5 

75,053 

434 

86 

3 4*28 

2>47l,ia3 

33,08,044 

84,915 

4213 

42 

19-33  t 

2,618,549 

32,62,289 

14,S56 

6318 

70 

11-76 

2,301,065 

82,34,098 

25,278 

81,111 

24% 

11' 76 

2,lP0,50a 

28,52,470 

8830 

3841 

24% 

32  07 

2,249,673 

29.68,274 

719 

6448 

44 

29*53 

2,385,605 

30,30,618 

6815 

550  L 

B7 

19*94 

2,399,810 

89,51,207 

3,75,208 

3,07,SS6 

50 

SO- 65 

2,383,414  1 

30,10,^49 

17,036 

39,H10 

eoi 

SO -04 

2,302,643 

29,81 ,310 

14,125 

17,064 

63% 

20*94 

2,375,945 

29,91,752 

£2,915 

8743 

61 

29-90 

2, 41 5, 633 

30,20,802 

7822 

€810 

47 

13-14 

2,464,193 

80,17,803 

21,269 

2154 

^7 

25-19 

35-92 

2,548,836 

2,603,073 

80,36,009 
31,00  890 

11,009 

1631 

232 

6699 

284 

81 

20-71 

2,759,793 

81,61,010 

2617 

118 

34 

29.71 

3,564,037 

36,59,856 

2SS7 

4450 

34 

Thft  flimrea  for  this  sjidl  Bu^eaueiit  yeaffs  ftrc  for  the  pieaent  KhS^detti  oaly. 

Figures  for  this  year  indudet  the  four  NS^sik  gub-dWiaiona  lybicb,  until  LSeS-6&,  formed  part  Of 


Kb^ndeah . 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

JUSTICE. 

Chapter  IX,  Undbe  the  jiiatic©^  both  civil  and  crirainaij  was 

Juitice,  administered  by  the  revenue  oMcerg,  th©  pdtU,  the  md/mlatddr^ 

MarAtha  subhedar,^  with  the  P©sbwa  or  hie  minister  as  th©  hig-hest 

cotirt  of  appeal.  In  civil  cases^  th©  officers  war©  helped  by  GonncilSj 
pcmchdyatSj  of  from  five  to  fifty  members,  men  in  the  same  position 
in  life  as  the  parties  to  the  case,  or  able  to  form  a sensible  opinion 
on  the  point  in  question-  The  pdtil  first  tried  to  settle  the  dispute 
as  a friend  of  the  parties.  If  he  failed  he  called  the  council  who 
inquired  into  the  matter  and  gave  their  decision.  If  the  complainant 
did  not  apply  to  the  pdtUj  or  if  he  were  refnsed  a council  or  if  he 
disapproved  of  the  council's  decision,  he  went  to  the  mdmlatddr  and 
then  to  the  sar  suhheddr.  The  last  officer  acted  in  th©  same  manner 
as  the  pdtilj  with  the  additional  power  of  being  able  to  force  the 
defendant  either  to  submit  to  the  connciPs  decision  or  to  satisfy 
the  complainant.  Unless  for  some  gross  injustice  or  suspicion  of 
corruption,  the  superior  authority  would  not  revise  the  original 
decision,  except  on  the  promise  to  pay  a large  sum  into  court.  In 
some  towns  there  was  an  officer  called  nydyddhish  who  triied  cases 
underthe  Peshwa^  s authority.  Any  other  authori  sedpersoncouldalso 
conduct  an  investigation,  the  decision  being  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Peshwa.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  were  sometimes  carried 
out  by  government  and  sometimes  left  to  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
allowed,  underthe  name  of  tahhdza^  or  dunning,  to  use  what  means  he 
chose  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pay.  These  means  varied  from  simple 
dunning  to  placing  a guard  over  the  defendant,  keeping  him  from 
eating,  tying  him  up  neck  and  heels,  or  setting  him  in  the  sun  with  a 
heavy  stone  on  bis  head-  When  government  enforced  payment  of 
a debt  it  took  very  much  the  same  steps  as  the  plaintiff,  or  it 
arranged  for  the  payment  by  instalments,  or  it  sold  the  debtor's 
property  generally  sparing  his  house  and  taking  care  not  to  bring  him 
to  utter  ruin.  Debtors  were  never  kept  in  a public  prison.  They 
were  sometimes  shut  up  or  tortured  by  the  creditor  at  his  own  house 
or  in  some  other  dweUing,  and  in  other  cases  were  made  to  serve  the 
creditor  till  the  amount  of  their  nominal  wages  equalled  the  debt, 
Th©  chief  subjects  of  litigation  were  boundary  disputes,  division  of 
property,  inheritance,  and  money  debts.  Among  traders,  honest 
bankrupts  were  set  free,  but  if  fraud  was  detected  full  payment  was 
as  far  as  possible  enforced. 

Criminal  justice,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  last  Peshwa,  was 
irregular  and  corrupt.  The  right  of  punishing  was  ill  defined,  and 
was  exercised  by  each  officer  according  to  his  individual  power  and 
influence.  One  pdtil  would  flog,  fine,  and  put  in  the  stocks,  while 
another  would  not  venture  even  to  imprison.  The  power  of  life  and 
death  was  at  first  exercised  by  those  only  who  were  entrusted  with 
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the  deputy's,  nnutGulih%  seal,  and  by  great  military  chiefs  in  their 
camps  and  estates^  In  the  latter  days  of  Maratha  rule  capital 
powers  were  extended  to  the  mdmlatddr  and  the  sar  suhheddr^  who, 
without  reference  to  higher  authority,  could  hang  rebels  and  gang 
robbers,  and  in  disturbed  districts,  unless  they  could  pay  for  their 
release,  Bhils,  simply  on  the  score  of  notoriety.  In  other  cases  the 
accused  was  examined,  and  if  there  seemed  strong  ground  for 
suspicion,  was  flogged  to  make  him  confess.  Witnesses  were 
examined,  and  a summaiy  of  their  evidence  and  the  statement  of 
the  accused  were  taken  in  writing.  Except  in  cases  connected  with 
religion,  where  divines,  slidstris^  were  sometimes  consulted,  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  no  reference  to  laws.  Custom  and 
expediency  were  the  only  rules.  To  a great  extent  the  nature  and 
the  amount  of  punishment  depended  on  the  criminaPs  caste.  Murder, 
unless  marked  by  special  cruelty,  was  usually  atoned  by  fine. 
Highway  robbery  and  state  offences  were  generally  punished  with 
death,  by  elephant  trampling,  blowing  from  a gun,  hanging, 
beheading,  cutting  to  pieces,  or  crushing  the  head  with  a mallet. 
W^omen  were  never  sentenced  to  death.  Brahmans  worthy  of 
death,  whom  the  feeling  for  their  caste  prevented  from  being  openly 
slain,  were  destroyed  by  poison  or  by  unwholesome  food,  bread,  half 
salt  and  half  flour,  being  often  used.  In  less  extreme  cases  the 
commoner  punishments  were,  cutting  off  an  arm  or  a leg,  and  shutting 
in  hill  forts  and  dungeons  where  the  prisoners  were  often  left  to  die 
of  neglect  or  hunger.  Flogging  was  the  usual  means  for  discovering 
stolen  property.  Hard  labour,  especially  in  building  forts,  was 
common,  but  like  moat  ignominious  punishments,  it  was  confined 
to  the  lower  orders.  Fine  and  confiscation  were  the  most  usual 
sentences.  They  were  often  inflicted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Tndmlatddr^  when  no  offence  had  been  committed,  and  they  often, 
both  in  murder  and  robbery  cases,  took  the  place  of  death  when 
the  accused  could  pay  well  for  his  life.  Apart  from  disorders  and 
gang  robberies,  almost  all  of  which  were  the  work  of  Bhils  and 
other  lawless  tribes,  offences  were  not  particularly  numerons. 
Among  Marath^s  the  commonest  crime  was  murder,  generally  the 
result  of  jealousy  or  of  disputes  about  land  or  village  rank,^ 

After  the  British  conquest  (1818),  ^ to  pr event  sudden  and 
extensive  changes,'  Khandesh  was,  till  1827,  administered  under  the 
orders  of  the  Grove rnor  in  Council.®  A Collector  and  Political 
Agent  was  appointed  to  Khandesh  subject  to  the  Commissioner  at 
Poona,  and  to  help  the  md.mlatddrs  to  administer  civil  justice, 
officers  known  as  ami^s  or  superintendents  were  chosen  (1822). 
With  some  exceptions  the  Maratha  system  of  civil  justice  was  kept 
unchanged.  For  the  first  year  or  two,  owing  to  the  disturbed  and 
deserted  state  of  the  district,  there  were  very  few  civil  cases.  Many 
disputes  were  settled  in  a friendly  way  by  the  influence  of  large 
landholders,  and  the  possession  of  an  order,  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
Collector,  to  the  mimlatdar  to  inquire  into  the  case,  was  sufficient  to 
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' Regulation  XXIX.  of  1S27.  Preamble. 
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306  DISTRICTS. 

procure  a settlement  of  tk©  complamant's  dispute.  During  the  three 
years  ending  1 st  July  1822^  only  339  suits  were  registered.  Of  these 
253  were  decided  by  councils^  ^anchdyats^  twenty- four  by  mutual 
agreementj  fifty-nine  by  the  Collector,  mamlatd^rs,  and  €uminfi3^  and 
three  remained  pending.  The  CDuncil,  system  had  been 

discontinued  since  the  time  of  Peshwa  Mddhavrdv  II.  (1774-1796). 
It  was,  in  Captain  Briggs'  opinionj  well  adapted  to  secure  speedy, 
cheap,  and  ready  redress.  But  it  had  the  objection  that  there  was 
HD  power  to  force  members  to  serve,  and  there  was  sometimes  difSculty 
in  persuading  them  J 

In  1827,  Khdjidesh  was,  with  certain  special  stipulations/ 
brought  under  the  revised  regulations.  Some  villages  then  left 
out  were  added  by  Regulation  X.  of  1830,  and  in  1866  th©  petty 
divisions  of  Edlabad  and  Varangaon,  ceded  by  His  Highness  Sindia 
in  1860,  were  brought  under  the  regulations. 

In  1827,  the  district  of  Hh^ndesh,  with  a senior  assistant  judge 
and  five  subordinate  native  Judges  called  commissioners  or  mmisiffB, 
was,  for  judicial  purposes,  made  part  of  Ahmednagar,  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ahmednagar  District  Judge,  In  1830, 
the  number  of  native  commissioners  was  increased  to  six,  and  in 
1832,  the  total  decisions  of  the  seven  courts  amounted  to  2455,  In 
1849,  Khindesh  became  a separate  judicial  district,  and  has  continued 
separate  till  the  present  time,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
an  assistant  judge.  In  1850,  there  were  eight  courts  and  10,538 
decisions.  The  subordinate  Judges  were  known  as  munsiff&j  sada^ 
amins^  and  principal  nr  In  1860,  there  were  nine  courts 

and  11,295  decisions.  In  1869,  the  number  of  the  subordinate 
judges  was  increased  to  eleven,  but  in  the  same  year,  .on  the 
transfer  of  Malegaoo  and  B^gldn  to  Nasik,  was  again  reduced  to  nine. 
In  1870,  there  were  in  all  eleven  courts  and  26,632  decisions.  Since 
1870,  the  number  of  suits  has  steadily  fallen.  In  1878,  the  number 
of  courts  was  reduced  to  ten,  and  the  decisions  fell  as  low  as  12,038. 

The  present  (1880)  details  are,  a District  and  Sessions  Judge, 
stationed  at  Dhujia,  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  whole  district ; and 
nine  subordinate  Judges  with  th©  average  charge  of  1129  square  miles 
and  of  114,293  souls.  Of  the  sub-judges,  one,  stationed  at  Dhulia, 
has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Dhulia  and  Virdel  sub-divisions  ; a second, 
at  Amalner,  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  Amalner  sub-division;  a third, 
at  Erandolj  over  the  Hrandol  sub-dirision ; a fourth,  at  Bbadgaon, 
over  the  Pachora  and  Chalisgaon  sub-divisions  ; a fifth,  at  Jalgaon, 
over  the  Nasirabad  and  tTdmner  sub-divisions ; a sixth,  at  Bhusdval, 
over  the  Bhusaval  sub-division ; a seventh,  at  Taval,  over  the  Savda 
Bub- division ; an  eighth,  at  Shir  pur,  over  the  Shirpur  and  Chopda 
sub-divisions ; and  a ninth,  at  Handurbdr,  over  the  Nandurbdr, 
Pimpalner,  Shahada,  and  Taloda  sub-divisions.  Of  the  nine  sub- 
Judges,  five,  those  at  Dhulia,  Bhusaval,  Jalgaon,  Amalner,  and 
Yaval  are  invested  with  the  powers  of  small  cause  court  Judges, 


' Mt,  Chaplin's  Report,  20th  August  1822,  p&ra.  207. 
“ Regulation  XXIX,  of  1S27. 
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The  average  distance  of  the  Dhulia  aub-judge^s  court  from  it  a six 
furthest  villages  is  thirty *oight  miles  j of  the  Amalnex  court  twenty- 
four  miles ; of  the  Erandol  court  eighteen  miles  ; of  the  Bhadgaon 
court  thirty-seven  miles ; of  the  Jalgaou  court  forty-two  miles  ; of 
the  Bhus^iival  court  twenty-six  miles ; of  the  Ydval  court  thirty- six 
miles  } of  the  Shirpur  court  fifty-seven  miles  i and  of  the  Nandurbar 
court  sixty- seven  miles. 

Exclusive  of  suits  decided  by  the  five  sub- judges  in  the  exercise 

of  small  cause  court  powers^  the 
average  number  of  cases  settled 
during  the  nine  years  ending  1878 
is  18,646-  Except  in  1873,  when 
there  was  a considerable  increase, 
the  number  of  suits  has  of  late  years 
steadily  fallen  from  26,632  in  1870 
to  10,765  in  1877,  In  1878  there 
was  a slight  increase  to  12,038,  Of 
the  whole  number  of  decisions 
during  the  nine  years  ending  1878, 
69  91  per  cent  have,  on  an  average, 
been  given  against  the  defendant  in 
his  absence.  The  proportion  of  cases  decided  in  this  way  was  in 
1870  as  high  as  73 ’28  per  cent.  Since  1870,  except  in  1872,  this 
class  of  decisions  has  been  on  the  decrease,  and  in  1878  had  fallen  to 
63 ’07  per  cent.  Of  contested  cases,  only  12’ 72  per  cent  have  during 
the  nine  years  ending  1878  been  decided  for  the  defendant,  the 
proportion  varying  from  14  60  in  1870  to  lO’OOin  1878.  In  166  or  1*37 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  suits  decided  in  1878,  the  decree  was 
executed  by  putting  the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  the  immovable 
property  claimed.  This  class  of  cases  rose  from  ISO  out  of  26,632  in 
1870  to  320  out  of  24,324  in  1873  ^ it  then  fell,  and  in  1878  stood 
as  low  as  166  out  of  12,038.  In  5209  or  43  27  per  cent  of  the  1878 
decisions,  decrees  for  money  due  were  executed  by  the  attachment  or 
sale  of  property.  The  returns  for  attachments  and  sales  of  movable 
and  immovable  property  show  an  increase  from  3487  attaohmenta 
and  2891  sales  in  1870  to  7019  and  5722  in  1874.  Since  1874 
there  has  been  a considerable  fall,  the  1878  figures  showing  3651 
attachments  and  1558  sales- 


Suits. 

1>ear«ad 
Ex- parte. 

PeYoent- 

1870  ... 

28,80^ 

10*517 

1871 

17,172 

71^47 

IB72  .„ 

20,472 

14.034 

7a- 46 

IS73 

24,3^4 

17,258 

70*05 

1874 

18.685 

13.046 

80 '35 

1S7S 

15,933 

10,720 

C7-33 

1870  ... 

15,&03 

10.303 

S5-77 

1677  

10*788 

0780 

f.3'0^ 

1078  

13,030 

7003 

63  -07 

Totnl  „. 

167,816 

117,361 

80*01 

During  the  nine  years  ending  1878,  the  number  of  decrees  executed 
by  the  arrest  of  debtors  has  fallen  from  1799  in  1870  to  173  in  1878. 
Except  in  1873,  the  returns  show  a steady  decrease.  The  following 
table  shows  that  during  the  same  nine  years  (1870-1878),  the 
number  of  civil  prisoners  has,  except  in  1877,  ranged  from  204 
to  278.  Of  the  234  prisoners  in  1878,  213  were  Hindus  and 
twenty-one  Musalm^ns.  Of  their  occupation  no  details  are  available. 
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Khdnd^sh  Vi^l  Prisomrs^  1870  * 1878, 


Year. 

DAys. 

KEIfEABEB. 

By 

fying  the 
deoree. 

At 

crcditGr^3 

requeat. 

ISTo  Bnb- 
BtatGnce 
allG'Wi^noe. 

Disclo- 
sure of 
property. 

Tune 

expiry. 

1970 

278 

27 

8 

88 

200 

19 

10  ' 

1871 

250 

SI 

7 

28 

ISA 

19 

23 

1*73 

... 

213 

23 

10 

18 

127 

23 

28 

1973 

... 

274 

28 

11 

29 

197 

9 

29 

IS  74 

... 

211 

86 

5 

20 

140 

IB 

20 

1875 

207 

4i 

a 

21 

144 

17 

24 

1878 

204 

39 

& 

24 

139 

B 

18 

1877 

*F. 

157 

32 

10 

le 

91 

J 

SO 

, 1873 

234 

33 

12 

19 

149 

44 

The  following  statement  shows  in  tabular  form  the  wording  of 
the  district  civil  courts  during  the  nine  years  ending  1878  : 


KhAtnd^h  Civil  Oourtti,  I870-1878J 


fd 

■< 

IH 

1 

'S 

43 

'm 

p 

< 

IjNCOKTEaTED. 

COlTTEeTED. 

ExEcruTiONe. 

It 

5 ^ 

ii 

si 

l! 

1 

& 

ll 

ll 

1 

ii 

Dccrce- 

holdcr 
put  in 

Attachment  er 
sale  of  pi-opBrb3'“- 

posse^sslou 
ol  immov- 
able 

property. 

iDimoV' 

able. 

Mov- 

able. 

1570.. . 

1871.. . 
1B72... 

1873.. . 

1674.. . 

1875.. . 

1670.. . 

1877.. . 

1878.. . 

23,932 

23,186 

20,472 

24,324 

18^600 

16^9312 

15,803 

10,765 

12,088 

8 

9 

8 

B 

9 

9 

10 

11 

10 

19,517 

17,172 

14,834 

17,236 

12,948 

10,728 

10,395 

0786 

7993 

& 

5 

8 

69 

97 

170 

480 

215; 

178^ 

1144 

1070 

1102 

1308 

1032 

800 

855 

650 

821 

37^0 
2799 
2491 
3618 
243  i 
2100 
1903 
1438 
1694 

24,388 
21,04C> 
13,485 
22,170 
IS. 607 
13,873 
13,723 
9091 
10,686 

1644 

1569 

1492 

1661 

1347 

1409 

1 39s 
1237 
1403 

328 

257 

228 

2S9 

239 

m 

243 

246 

187 

374 
313 
322 
311 
322 
31  a 
241 
199 
202 

2240 

2189 

2037 

2161 

2168 

2069 

2080 

lfl74 

1852 

1790 

1228 

1017 

1223 

060 

307 

271 

140 

173 

180 

J87 

192 

320 

247 

292 

SS3 

209 

188 

8487 

8468 

4268 

7331 

7019 

6001 

6899 

6843 

3061 

2891 

2999 

8479 

6130 

6722 

8973; 

8314 

2128 

1668 

The  registration  department  employs  sixteen  sub -registrars^ 
thirteen  of  them  special  and  three  head  hdrhufis  of  m^mlatd^rs. 
They  are  distributed  one  at  each  sub -divisional  he  ad -quarters.  In 
addition  to  supervision  by  the  Collector  as  District  Registrarj  a 
special  scrutiny  iSj  under  the  control  of  the  Inspector  General  of 
Registration  and  Stamps,  carried  on  by  a divisional  inspector. 
According  to  the  Registration  Report  for  1878-79,  the  registration 
receipts  for  that  year  amounted  to  £1755  145,  lid,  (Re.  17,557-7-4), 
and  the  charges  to  £1238  13s.  (Rs*  12,386-14),  thus  leaving 
a credit  balance  of  £517  Is,  2d.  (Be,  5170-9-4).  Of  7884,  the  total 
number  of  registrations,  thirteen  were  wills  and  305  were  docuinentB 
affecting  movable  and  7566  documents  affecting  immovable 
property.  Of  the  latter  1387  were  optional  and  6179  compulsory 
registrations-  Of  7566  documents  relating  to  immovable  property, 
2756  were  deeds  of  sale,  sixty- four  deeds  of  gift,  4077  mortgage 
deeds,  and  669  miscellaneous.  Including  £205,027  I85.  9d, 
(Rs,  20,50,279-6),  the  value  of  immovable  property  transferred, 
the  total  value  of  property  affected  by  registration  amounted  to 
£210,613  145-  6d-  {Rs.  21,06,137-4), 

^ Suits  decided  by  Subordinate  Judges  in  the  exercise  of  amall  cause  court 
pC'werH  are  not  included. 
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At  present  (1880)  forty-five  officers  share  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  Of  these  one  ia  the  District  Magistrate,  seven  aj?a 
magistrates  of  the  firat,  twelve  of  the  second,  and  twenty -five  of 
the  third  class.  Of  first  class  magistrates  four  are  covenanted 
and  four  uncovenanted  civilians.  Except  the  District  Magistrate, 
who  haa  a general  supervision  over  the  whole  district,  each  first 
class  magistrate  has  an  average  charge  of  1738  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  171,440  souls.  In  1879,  the  District  Magistrate 
decided  thirteen  original  and  eight  appeal  cases,  and  the  five  other 
first  class  magistrates,  541  original  and  forty-nine  appeal  cases- 
Except  the  huzur  or  head -quarter  deputy  collector  who  has  charge 
of  the  treasury  department  only,  the  magistrates,  as  Collector  and 
assistant  or  deputy  collectors,  have  ro venue  charge  of  the  parts  of  the 
district  in  which  they  exercise  magisterial  powers.  Of  subordinate 
magistrates  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  there  are  thirty-seven, 
all  of  them  natives  of  India  with  an  average  charge  of  309  square 
miles  and  a population  of  30,504  souls.  In  1879  tbej  decided  2999 
original  cases.  Besides  their  magisterial  duties,  these  officers 
exercise  revenue  powers  as  m^mlatd4rs,  mahdlkaris,  and  head  clerks 
of  m^lmlatdars  and  mahCkaiis,  Besides  these,  2810  hereditary 
police  who  also  do  revenue  work  and  receive  an  average 

yearly  allowance  of  £1  19^*  {Us,  19-11),  are  entrusted  with 

petty  magisterial  powers  under  the  Bombay  Village  P,olice  Act 
(VIII,  of  1867).  Of  the  whole  number  seventy-seven  can,  under 
section  15  of  the  Act,  fine  up  to  10s.  (Rs,  5)  and  imprison  for  forty - 
eight  hours.  The  others,  undor  section  14,  cannot  fine,  and  can 
imprison  for  twenty-four  hours  only. 

Erom  the  table  of  oifences  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  the  five  years  ending  1878,  4458  or  one  offence  for  every 
230  of  the  population  were,-  on  an  average,  committed.  Of  these 
there  were,  on  an  average,  thirteen  murders  and  attempts  to  commit 
murder ; five  culpable  homicide ; eighteen  cases  of  grievous  hurt  and 
hurt  by  dangerous  weapons ; twenty- two  cases  of  dacoity  and 
robbery  ^ and  4400  or  98  per  cent  of  the  whole  minor  offences. 

Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  the  chief  difficulty  in  keeping 
order  has  been  th©  Ebils.  Notices  of  their  state  under  the 
Marathi  ; of  the  trouble  and  disorder  they  caused  during  the  early 
years  of  British  rule  ; of  the  failure  of  the  first  attempts  to  bring 
them  to  order  by  force } of  the  success  of  the  subsequent  scheme  to 
turn  them  to  an  orderly  life  by  enlisting  them  in  a special  corps  and 
bringing  them  to  settle  as  husbandmen  j of  the  outbreaks  that  have 
taken  place  from  time  to  time  since  order  was  established  ; and  of 
the  poverty  and  depression  of  many  of  the  western  Bhils  from  want 
of  forethought  and  self-control,  and  from  their  inability  to  hold 
their  own  in  money  matters  with  the  clever  G-ujar  Kunbis,  have  been 
given  in  the  ^History'  and  ‘'Capital^  chapters. 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  the  last  serious  Bhil  risings 
under  Kajarsing  in  the  north  and  under  Bh4goji  N4dk  in  the  south, 
During  these  years,  though  there  has  been  no  general  breach  of 
order,  there'  have  from  time  to  time  been  much  discontent  and 
restlessness.  In  1868,  in  the  Bagl^n  sub-division  now  in  Ndsik,  the 
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introduction  of  the  surToy  rates  increased  the  value  of  land^  and 
moneylenders  pressed  their  debtors  to  force  them  to  give  up  their 
holdings.  The  result  was  that  the  Bhils^  growing  discontented, 
committed  gang  robberies,  in  many  cases  attaching  the  moneys 
lenders^  houses.  Order  was  not  restored  till  about  eighty  gung 
robbers  were  tried  and  convicted.  In  1 869,  the  failure  of  rain  caused 
great  hardship  to  the  BMis,  and  special  measures  had  to  be  taken 
for  their  relief.  In  1870,  the  pressure  of  Gujar  moneylenders  in 
the  western  districts  aroused  much  ill  feeling,  and  only  by  the 
personal  influence  of  Major  Probyn  the  Commandant  of  the  Bhil 
Corps,  was  a general  rising  prevented.  The  money  relations  between 
the  Bhils  and  the  large  Gujar  landholders  were  inquired  into,  and 
though  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  interfere  with  the  working 
of  the  civil  courts,  the  Gujars  seem  to  have  felt  that  from  the 
results  of  the  inquiry,  they  ran  the  risk  of  driving  their  debtors 
to  extremes,  and  have  since  shown  more  forbearance  in  their 
dealings.  In  the  scarcities  of  1872  and  1876,  the  Bhils  showed  signs 
of  disquiet,  but  with  the  offer  of  work,  uneasiness  ceased.  During 
the  last  two  years  (1878-79)  Khandesh  has  been  free  from  the  gang 
robberies  that  caused  so  much  loss  and  trouble  in  Ahmednagar, 
Poona  and  S^tara,  and  during  the  past  year  the  Bhils  have  remained 
quiet,  though  both  Khandesh  and  Nasik  have  been  without  their 
usual  guard  of  regular  troops.  Of  the  three  Bhil  Agencies,  the 
Western  Agency  alone  survives,  and  it  remains  in  name  only,  its 
duties  forming  part  of  those  of  the  District  Superintendent  of  Police, 

Though  they  rarely  band  together  or  commit  violent  crimes, 
village  Bhils  are  still  much  given  to  theft,  and  throughout  the 
district  the  custom  is  kept  up  of  mustering  the  Bhils  every  evening. 
This  system  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  case  of  hill  Bhils,  most  of 
whom  live  in  hamlets.  The  duty  of  looking  after  the  hill  Bhils  is 
in  great  measure  entrusted  to  their  headmen,  ndiks^  many  of  whom 
are  in  receipt  of  hereditary  allowances  for  keeping  order  in  certain 
tracts  of  country.  Of  Ka jarsing,  the  last  of  the  chiefs  whose  unruly 
habits  led  them  to  open  rebellion.  Major  Probyn  gives  the 
following  account, 

Kajarsing  was  the  hereditary  chief  or  ndiJc  of  the  Sindva  pass 
in  north  Khdndesh  where  the  Bo  mb  ay -Agra  road  crosses  the 
S^tpuda  hills.  He  succeeded  his  father  Gumdnaing,  who  for  various 
misdeeds,  including  robbery,  was  transported  for  life.  At  the  time 
of  his  father's  removal  Kajarsing  was  a youth.  When  old  enough  to 
undertake  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  post,  he  was,  in  1 833, 
made  warden,  rakhvaldar^  of  the  Sindva  pass.  As  he  grew  older, 
be  became  the  most  influential  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  Bhil  chief 
in  Chopda,  Shirpur,  and  Sh^h4da.  He  was  proud  and  haughty, 
claiming  Ha j put  blood,  and  his  influence  was  due  to  fear  rather  than 
to  any  fondness  for  him  as  a tribal  leader.  In  1850,  Kajarsing  was 
tried  for  assault  and  manslaughter,  the  result  of  ovor-zeal  in 
dealing  with  some  Bhils  he  had  arrested  for  robbery.  One  Bhil  died 
and  two  were  much  injured  by  his  treatment,  and  for  this  offence  he 
was  sentenced  to  ten  years^  imprisonment.  His  punishment  was 
reduced  by  the  Sadar  Court  to  five  years^  imprisonment  with  five 
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montlis^  solitary  confirLement.  On  his  release  in  1 856,  the  western  Bhil 
agent  strongly  recommended  Kajarsing's  restoratioii,but  the  proposal 
was  negatived  by  the  District  Magistrate-  In  the  following  year 
(185  7),  Kajarsing  renewed  his  application,  and  the  District  Magistrate, 
hoping  to  secure  the  chiefs  influence  on  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny, 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Govermnentj  and  Kajarsmg  was  restored 
to  his  wardenship.  But  what  was  in  the  bone  of  the  father  showed 
itself  in  the  flesh  of  th©  son,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  duty  in 
the  Sindva  pass,  Kajarsing  gathered  a few  followers,  and  carried 
into  the  Sdt^da  hills  a consignment  of  £80,000  (Rs.  8,00,000)  of 
silver  belonging  to  native  merchants,  which  was  on  its  way  by  the 
Sindva  pass  to  Indor. 

With  this  large  sum  at  his  disposal,  numbers  of  Arabs, 
Makranis,  and  other  mercenaries  flocked  to  Kaj  arsing^  s standard, 
and  in  a short  time  he  was  at  the  head  of  a rabble  force  strong 
enough  to  tempt  him  to  dispute  the  passage  of  a siege  train  on  its 
way  to  Dehli.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  emissaries  from 
Dehli  had  been  sent  to  Kajarsing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  with  the  high 
rates  of  pay  he  was  able  to  ofer,  and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  a 
body  of  troops  to  crush  him,  adventurers  from  all  sides,  and  many 
Bhil  chiefs  with  their  followers,  joined  Kajarsmg,  and  the  Satpuda 
hills  from  the  T^pti  to  the  Narbada  were  in  ablasse.  Early  in  1858, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Evans,  a field  force  consisting  of  a 
Native  Infantry  Regiment,  a Mountain  Battery,  and  500  of  the 
Khd.ndesb  Bhil  Corps  with  a strong  detachment  of  Poona  Horse, 
assembled  in  Shdh^da,  The  hills  were  entered  in  April,  and  on  the 
22nd,  at  Alnba  P^vna  and  Datb^ivdi,  Kajarsing  and  his  rebel  army 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Arabs  and  Makranis,  who  were  the 
chief  defenders  of  his  position,  suflered  severely-  Kajarsing  mad© 
his  escape,  and  with  a few  Bhils,  remained  a fugitive  in  the  hills 
until  June  of  the  same  year,  when,  in  common  with  other  Bhils,  he 
was  pardoned  and  reinstated  warden  of  the  Sindva  pass-  During 
that  year  (June  1857  to  June  1858),  Kajarsing,  in  possession  of 
£80,000  (Rs.  8,00,000),  had  been  a king  among  the  Bhils-  He  had 
now  to  return  to  his  former  state  and  do  as  best  he  could  with 
a yearly  allowance  of  not  more  than  £150  (Rs.1500).  He  soon 
spent  his  very  small  balance  of  ready  money,  and  in  the  course  of 
a few  years  fell  into  debt.  The  thought  of  his  former  wealth  and 
greatness,  and  the  pressure  of  creditors,  again  drove  him  to  rebellion, 
and  in  June  1860,  seizing  £27,000  (Rs,  2,70,000)  of  treasure  on  its 
way  np  the  Sindva  pass,  he  fled  to  the  hills.  No  tune  was  allowed 
for  a general  Bhil  rising,  even, . which  is  doubtful,  had  the  Bhils 
wished  to  join  him.  Pursuit  was  at  once  begun,  and  in  a few  days 
Kaj arsing^ s camp  in  the  B^tpuda  hills  was  surprised  by  a detachrnent 
of  the  Bhil  Corps  with  a small  party  of  Poona  and  Police  Horse 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenants  Atkins  and  Probyn,  The  whole 
of  Kaj  arsing’ s camp  was  taken  and  much  treasure  recovered. 
Kajarsing,  fleeing  with  a few  mounted  follower,  was  hotly  pursued, 
and  escaped  only  by  dismounting  and  Jumping  down  a precipice 
into  a thick  bamboo  wood  near  the  Babdjkuvar  hill.  Darkness 
and  heavy  rain  stopped  further  pursuit,  and  Kajarsing’s  horses, 
some  of  them  with  bags  of  rupees  on  the  saddleis,  were  secured. 
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and  taken  to  camp,  Kajarsing^  remained  in  the  hills  Tvith  very  few 
followerfi*  He  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a Makrfcij  who^  with 
a few  constables,  was  sent  to  attempt  his  arrest. 

Besides  hereditary  chiefs  there  are  still  among  the  Bhils  strong 
lawless  Bpirita  ready  to  lead  in  any  time  of  disorder.  Major  F. 
Wise,  formerly  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  in  Khandesh, 
gives  the  following  account  of  Tulia  N^ik,  a Bhil,  who  four  years 
ago  (1876),  after  several  terms  of  outlawry,  was  finally  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life. 

About  sis:  feet  high  and  of  an  active  powerful  frame,  Tulia,  for 
years,  lived  quietly  with  his  family.  H©  was  known  as  bold  and 
manly,  a brave  hunter,  and  a leader  among  his  tribes -people. 
According  to  his  own  story,  and  his  story  is  almost  certainly  true, 
it  was  his  love  for  hunting  that  in  the  year  1867  proved  the 
beginning  of  his  troubles.  His  story  is  this  : After  following  a 

big  panther  for  many  days,  I killed  him,  took  the  skin  to  the 
Government  treasury  at  Pimpalner,  and  was  paid  £1  4s,  (Rs,  12), 
No  sooner  had  I drawn  the  money  than  I was  beset  by  the  treasury 
servants  asking  for  a share.  I paid  6s,  (Rs.  3)  to  messengers  and 
others,  and  then  said  I would  give  no  more.  One  of  the  men  I 
refused,  who  was  a constable,  threatened  to  bring  me  to  trouble  ; 
but  I was  not  one  who  cared  for  threats,  and  I paid  him  nothing- 
Taking  what  was  left  of  the  reward  I called  some  of  my  friends  and 
feasted  them.  We  had  a goat  and  plenty  of  liquor,  and  afterwards 
music,  singing,  and  dancing.  Towards  midnight  a message  came 
from  the  police  that  the  music  must  stop  and  the  party  break  up,  I 
had  drunk  freely  and  would  not  listen,  and  when  the  police  tried 
to  break  up  our  party,  I resisted  and  was  taken  into  custody-  Next 
morning  I was  started  to  some  village  where  the  chief  constable 
was-  Two  constables  were  in  charge  of  me,  one  of  them  the  man 
whom  I had  refused  a share  of  my  reward.  All  the  way  he  kept 
gibing  me,  saying,  ^ Ah  ! you  would  not  give  me  a rupee,  very  good, 
wait  a little,  you  will  have  to  go  across  the  sea."^  I feared  that  X 
might,  and  watching  my  chance,  I ran  away.^^ 

When  in  outlawry  Tulia^s  worst  crime  was  gang  robbery  in  open 
day.  With  some  seven  followers,  himself  armed  with  a matchlock, 
he  rod©  on  a pony  into  a large  village,  and  dismounting  at  the 
house  of  a rich  trader,  marched  inside,  and  raising  his  matchlock 
to  the  moneylender^s  head  and  blowing  the  match,  demanded  his 
money.  He  got  much  spoil  and  for  months  lived  without  another 
robbery.  But  he  was  greatly  feared,  and  there  were  many  complaints 
of  his  forcing  women  in  the  wilder  roads. 

Next  year  (1868),  Tulia,  under  promise  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  go  free  if  he  would  but  listen  to  reason,  agreed  to  meet  Major 
Probyn,  who  went  to  Selb^ri  for  the  purpose.  About  eleven  clock, 
on  the  morning  after  Major  Probyn  arrived,  Tulia' a brother  came 
and  asked  for  a bottle  of  brandy.  The  brandy  was  given,  and  in 
about  an  hour  Tulia  appeared  with  some  eight  Bhils  all  armed. 
When  he  came  near,  he  threw  himself  at  Major  Probyn's  feet  and 
said  he  would  willingly  ^ve  himself  up  if  Major  Probyn  would  try 
him.  Major  Probyn  told  him  that  he  had  not  power  to  try  him,  and 
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promised  that  he  would  go  with  him  to  the  District  Magistrate 
and  do  his  best  to  have  his  sentence  made  as  light  as  possible- 
To  this  Tulia  would  not  agree-  He  said  'Let  the  sdheb  send 
for  the  witnesses,  and  try  me  himself,  and  hang  me  on  the  tree 
we  are  sitting  undar^  or  send  me  to  Dhulia  Jail-  I am  ready  to 
be  handcuffed  now,  but  I will  not  go  before  any  other  sdheh' 
On  hearing  that  this  could  not  be,  he  said  he  would  take  till  next 
morning  to  think  the  matter  ov-er-  Meanwhile  he  asked  Major  Probyn 
to  let  him  go  and  see  his  people  in  Pimpalner,  and  give  him  a 
note  that  he  might  not  be  seized  for  that  one  night*  Armed  with 
the  note  Tulia  went  to  Pimpalner,  got  very  drunk,  and  walking  into 
a cloth-seller's  shop,  threw  his  goods  into  the  street  and  let  his 
followers  scramble  for  them.  In  the  morning  he  sent  a message 
that  he  would  not  give  himaelf  up  and  was  going  back  to  the  woods. 

A party  of  police  was  told  off  under  inspector  HaEznla  to  hunt 
him.  It  was  difficult  to  get  any  news  of  him*  Once  or  twice 
he  was  seen  and  fired  at,  but  always  got  off*  He  was  believed  to 
wear  a charm  that  made  him  bullet-proof.  One  day  the  inspector 
went  alone  to  the  house  of  the  Virkhel  pdiil  to  ask  after  Tulia- 
Tulia,  who  was  hid  close  by,  heard  of  this,  and  surrounding  the 
house,  made  the  inspector  prisoner*  The  inspector  protested  that 
he  was  Tuba's  best  friend  and  never  meant  to  harm  him*  But 
Tulia  would  have  none  of  this*  'ITou  have  given  me  much  trouble, 
and  you  have  made  your  men  fire  on  me  more  than  once,  and  tried 
to  kill  me,  and  you  shall  die  | but  before  killing  you  I will  take  you 
to  Pimpalner  and  make  you  give  us  your  funeral  feast,  and  then 
bring  you  back  and  kill  you/  He  put  the  inspector  into  a cart, 
in  which  he  and  one  of  his  followers  rode  with  drawn  sworxls,  and 
thus  they  drove  to  the  Pimpalner  liquor  shop*  Here  the  inspector 
was  made  to  get  down,  go  into  the  liquor  shop,  and  drink.  The 
cup  passed  round,  and  after  a time  Tulia  unthinkingly  laid  down 
his  sword,  and  raising  the  liquor  jar  took  a long  pull*  Seeing 
his  chance  the  inspector  leaped  up,  and  getting  both  hands 
fast  in  Tulia's  hair,  pressed  his  fe,ce  to  the  ground,  and  shouted 
for  the  police-  One  or  two  constables,  who  were  standing  outside' 
hoping  to  help  the  inspector,  rushed  in,  and  Tulia  was  a prisoner* 
His  men  fled  without  raising  a finger  to  help  Mm*  Tulia  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment*  On  finishing  his  time,  he 
got  a watchman's  place  on  one  of  the  west  Khdndesh  roads,  and 
did  his  work  well,  until  a complaint  of  rape  was  brought  against 
him.  Then  he  again  fled  and  was  'out'  for  some  months,  but 
did  not  rob*  All  attempts  to  catch  him  had  failed,  when  one  day, 
as  Major  Probyn  was  driving  along  the  Selh^i  road,  Tulia 
walked  out  of  a hdhhul  tree  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  said  he 
had  come  to  give  himself  up-  He  got  into  Major  Probyn's  pony 
cart,  was  driven  to  the  Magistrate's  camp,  convicted  of  rape,  and 
transported  for  life. 

Arabs  and  Pendh^is,  who,  with  the  Bhils,  were,  at  the  beginning 
of  British  rule,  the  chief  causes  of  disorder  were  soon  disposed  oil 
The  power  of  the  Pendhdrris  had  been  broken  by  the  British  in 
1817  before  their  conquest  of  Khandesh,  and  except  one  or  two 
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cbiefs,  they  afterwards  gave  little  tronble.  The  Arab  mercenaries 
whoj  as  crafty  Tnoneylenders  and  brave  soldierSj  had  risen  to  power 
with  the  decay  of  the  Mardth^Sj  at  first  offered  a fierce  resistance 
to  the  British.  With  the  fall  of  M^legaon  (1818)  their  power  came 
to  an  end,  and  they  afterwards  disappeared  from  the  district,  either 
to  seek  service  at  native  conrtfij  or  to  return  to  their  own  conn  try. 
Since  the  eatahlishment  of  order  neither  Pendhdris  nor  Arabs  have 
given  any  tronble. 

Among  the  less  settled  tribes,  VanjdriSj  though  as  a class  mild  and 
orderly,  are,  from  their  wandering  habits  and  occasional  fondness  for 
cattle -stealing  and  gang  robbery,  to  a small  extent  under  special 
police  surveillance,  vVTien  they  move  their  caravans,  tAndds,  they 
have  to  get  a police  pass  stating  the  name  of  their  leader,  the  place 
they  come  from,  their  number,  their  business,  and  the  number  of 
their  cattle  and  weapons.  Besides  these,  the  chief  criminal  tribes 
are  th©  Kaikddis,  Mangs,  Pardbis,  Gdrudis,  Kolhdtis,  Bh^mtds,  and 
Vadars,  all  of  whom  come  from  the  south  Deccan  and  Madras.  They 
are  basketmakers,  cattle- deal erSj  day  labourers,  and  sometimea 
beggars.  The  KaikMis  and  Kolhdtis  are  well  known  gang  robbers,  the 
Bh^jntds  are  noted  pick -pockets,  and  the  Vadars  are  generally  given 
to  housebreaking..  Buaaks,  expert  housebreakers  from  northern 
India,  have  lately  appeared  in  Xh^ndesh ; but  Minnas  and  Mult^nis 
do  not  visit  the  district  so  much  as  formerly. 

In  the  early  years  of  British  rule  gang  robberies  were  common. 
Prom  eight  to  forty  men  used  to  meet  in  th©  bushlands  near  a 
village,  and  after  dusk  or  near  midnight,  with  their  faces  blackened 
and  their  heads  hid  in  cloth  wrappers,  armed  with  clubs,  knives,  axes, 
swords,  and  guns,  and  taking  with  them  sieves  of  chillies,  quantities 
of  the  prickly  gok^u,  Tribulus  lanuginosus,  seed,  and  lighted  torches, 
used  to  rush  into  the  village  shouting  dm  / din  ! Th©  people, 
frightened  and  confused,  kept  to  their  houses  and  made  no  joint 
resistance.  Then  the  robbers,  after  strewing  the  doorway  with 
prickly  seed  to  keep  the  people  from  running  oS  with  their  property, 
entered  some  house,  and  with  threats  of  torture  and  death,  forced 
the  master  of  the  house  to  give  up  his  hidden  treasure.  If  he 
resisted  he  was  beaten  or  cut  by  knives,  or  tortured  by  having  a 
sieve  of  chillies  tied  to  his  face,  or  burning  wicks  held  to  his  arms 
and  legs.  Thus  they  went  on,  from  on©  house  to  another,  until  the 
villagers  and  police  came  in  strength^  when  they  had  to  retire.  To 
prevent  detection  they  always  cut  off  and  carried  with  them  the 
heads  of  any  of  their  party  who  were  killed,  or  so  badly  wounded  as 
to  he  unable  to  escape.  Bobberies  of  this  kind  are  now  rare  and 
seldom  remain  undetected.  Among  the  higher  classes  the  chief 
offences  are  breach  of  trust,  receiving  stolen  property,  and  criminal 
misappropriation.  Almost  all  goldsmiths  receive  and  melt  stolen 
ornaments,  and  few  moneylenders  hesitate  to  take  stolen  property 
at  cheap  rates.  During  the  cold  months  petty  field  and  ^lage 
granary  thefts  are  common.  But  the  district  is  free  from  agrarian 
crime. 

In  1878,  th©  total  strength  of  the  district  or  regular  police  force 
was  1722,  Of  these,  under  the  District  Superintendent,  two  were 
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assistant  super mfcendentsj  three  subordinate  officers^  275  inferior 
subordinate  officers,  and  eigbty-^threa  mounted  and  1358  foot 
cons  tables » 

The  cost  of  maintaining  this  force  was,  for  the  Superintendent 
and  his  two  assistants,  a total  yearly  salary  of  £1898  \ 2s.  (Bs,  18,986) ; 
for  the  three  subordinate  officers,  on  yearly  salaries  of  not  less  than 
£120  (Rs*  1200),  and  the  275  inferior  subordinate  officers  on  yearly 
salaries  of  less  than  £120  {Rs.  1200),  a total  yearly  cost  of  £6914 
{Rb>  69,140) ; and  for  the  eighty- three  mounted  and  1358  foot 
constables  a sum  of  £15,840  Ss.  (Rs*  1,58,404),  the  average  yearly 
salary  being  £35  8^*  (Rs,  354)  for  each  mounted,  and  £9  lOsi  (Rs,  95) 
for  each  foot  constable.  Besides  their  pay,  a total  yearly  charge 
of  £973  ISs,  (Ra.  9739)  was  allowed  for  the  horses  and  travelling 
expenses  of  the  superior  officers;  £434  ISs.  (Rs.  4349)  for  yearly 
pay  and  travelling  allowance  of  their  establishments ; and  £738 
18^-  (Rs.  7389)  for  contingencies  and  other  expenses,  raising  the 
total  yearly  charges  to  £26,800  14s.  (Rs,  2,68,007),  On  an  area  of 
10,162  square  miles  and  a population  of  1,028,642  souls,  these  figures 
give  one  man  for  ©very  5'9  square  miles  and  597  souls.  The  cost 
of  the  force  is  £2  12s,  9d.  (Rs.  26-6)  the  square  mile,  or 
(4J  annas)  a head  of  the  population. 

Of  the  total  strength  of  1722,  exclusive  of  the  Superintendent  and 
assistant  superintendents,  eighty-eight,  twenty  of  them  officers  and 
sixty-eight  men,  were,  in  1878,  employed  as  guards  at  district  or 
subsidiary  jails ; 394,  fifty-five  of  them  officers  and  339  men,  were 
engaged  as  guards  over  lock-ups  and  treasuries  or  as  escorts  to 
prisoners  and  treasure;  and  1221,  199  of  them  officers  and  1022 
men,  on  other  duties.  Of  the  whole  number,  exclusive  of  the 
Superintendent  and  his  two  assistants,  886  were  provided  with 
fire-arms  and  833  with  swords  or  with  swords  and  batons  ; 506, 
156  of  them  officers  and  360  men,  could  read  and  write,  and  seventy- 
one  men  were  being  taught. 

Except  the  Superintendent  and  the  two  assistant  superintendents 
who  were  Europeans,  the  members  of  the  police  force  were  all 
natives  of  India.  Of  these,  ten  officers  and  thirteen  men  were 
Christians ; lOS  officers  and  549  men  were  Muhammadans ; 
twenty-six  officers  and  seventy  men  were  Brahmans ; one  officer 
and  two  men  were  Rajputs ; thirty- six  officers  and  157  men  were 
Mardthas;  ninety-five  officers  and  637  men  were  Hindus  of  other 
castes  ; one  officer  was  a P4rsi  and  another  a Jain.  Thar©  were 
sixteen  vacancies. 

Of  260  persons  accused  of  heinous  crimes,  sixty -nine  or  26  per  cent 
were  convicted.  Of  5927,  the  total  number  of  persons  accused  of 
crimes  of  all  sorts,  3903  or  65  per  cent  were  oonvicted-  In  the 
matter  of  the  recovery  of  stolen  property,  of  £14,134  (Ra  1,41,3.40) 
alleged  to  have  been  stolen,  £5905  (Ra^  59,050)  or  41  *77  per  cent 
of  the  whole  amount  were  recovered.  Of  the  six  districts  of  the 
Central  Division,  K!h4.ndesh  ranked  first  as  regards  the  proportion 
of  convictions  to  arrests,  and  fifth  as  regards  the  proportion  of 
the  amount  of  property  recovered  to  the  amount  stolen. 
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DISTRICTS. 


Chapter  IXi  The  following  table  gives  the  chief  crime  and  police  details  for 

Justice.  i-he  five  years  ending  1878  s 


Police. 

Crime^ 

1S74.I878. 


Khdndmh  Crime  and  Po?ice,  XS74~1S7S* 


Ofei3no£9  CoMyionoN#. 


Vear. 

Miu'der  itod  Attemprt 
to  Murdef. 

CuXpskbls  Homiolde. 

GriovotfS  ntiit. 

n&ooitlds  and 
Itobborios. 

1 

1 

i 

□ 

f 

iS 

t 

s 

o 

1 

0 

0 

1 

a 

a 

t 

OJ 

Ph 

1 

1 

i 

a 

1 

dj 

1 

o 

1 

i 

1 

1 

ia74.n  

7 

H 

11 

78 '57 

0 

q 

2 

S3 '3 

IS 

23 

9 

32*14 

19 

55 

3 

14-54 

1S76 

11 

la 

& 

S 

2 

2 

106 

13 

11 

7 

63 '63 

11 

23 

11 

47 '82 

laze 

17 

b5 

iti 

46^71 

& 

IS 

r 

60 

20 

83 

7^'75 

15 

43 

14 

32-55 

1877 

1# 

4^ 

8 

IS  04 

' 4 

18 

s 

27*7 

10 

42 

2& 

66  '66 

86 

127 

94 

74171 

laxfl..:  

16 

ai 

10 

51  m 

5 

7 

... 

21 

40 

IS 

47  'SO 

30 

102 

34 

IS- 74 

Total 

67 

laa 

«o 

43*78 

37 

48 

IS 

S7S 

9i 

154 

88 

57*14 

107 

430 

161 

37-44 

Year. 

Ofernosq  ard  Convictions — conUmtea. 

PitOPBitTY, 

Other  Otfenc^e. 

ToUl, 

Stolen. 

Boeo- 

vered. 

Foroont^ 

age. 

1.. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

s 

a> 

1 

CJ 

PH 

£ 

£ 

1674  ... 

4281 

5380 

2686 

49-92 

4331 

5463 

2716 

49*53 

4593 

1626 

3$-S3 

1876  

4021 

5563 

3218 

57-86 

4059 

5614 

82^7 

57*03 

4010 

1804 

44*S6 

1876  ... 

4025 

5430 

2970 

54 '96 

4066 

5546 

3643 

54-aa 

4880 

1728 

35*41 

1877  

4803 

6552 

4325 

66 'Ol 

4957 

6781 

1450 

65-75 

7070 

3733 

47-35 

18TS  ... 

4790 

5667 

3034 

67-66 

4850 

5027 

3903 

65 '85 

14,131 

5905 

41*77 

Total  ... 

21,990 

23,581 

17,042 

50 -as 

22,201 

29,351 

IT,36B 

50'17 

35,499 

14,790 

41-66 

Oorreapondmg  details  are  available  for  the  five  years  ending  1849  ? 


1345-184^^ 


Khdmd^^li  Crhn^,  1845*184.9. 


Ybar, 
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OJ 
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1 
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N 
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^ -5  3 

i 

i . 

1§ 

.3 

1 

s 

CP 

1 

1 

0 

a 

1 

1 

j 

k 

s § 

1 

I 

£ 

1845  ... 

12 

4 

67 

370 

12 

2507 

3980 

4063 

2399 

59  04 

£.  0. 

5842  5 

£.  o. 

457  3 

e-55 

1046  ... 

3 

3 

79 

394 

15 

3035 

8534 

5625 

8221 

80*40 

4416  0 

330  0 

8-33 

1047  ... 

7 

2 

59 

104 

9 

2893 

8154 

0261 

3902 

83^28 

3463  12 

576  0 

16-60 

1048  ... 

7 

5 

50 

165 

15 

2942 

3184 

5508 

3407 

61  50 

S45iO  10 

599  14 

17-61 

1849  ... 

11 

5 

49 

244 

8 

3004 

3321 

5297 

2736 

52-50 

3470  10 

371  8 

10'69 

Total  ... 

45 

m 

304 

1305 

59 

14,301 

18,173 

26,534 

15,804 

59-56 

20,113  15 

2374  5 

11*70 

A compariaon  of  the  two  statements  shows  but  little  difference  in 
the  comparative  amount  of  crime  in  the  two  periods-  In  the  first 
period  ending  with  1849,  there  were  on  an  avorago  323fi  crimes  a 
year,  or,  on  the  basis  of  the  1846  census,  one  crime  to  every  229 
inhabitants.  In  the  second  peziod  ending  with  1878,  the  yearly 
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average  was  4458  crimes^  oVj  on  the  basis  of  the  1372  censnaj  one  Chapter  IX. 

to  ©very  230  Tba  number  of  dacoitiee  and  Justice- 

robberies  baa  fallen  from  273  in  the  first  to  twenty  in  the  second 
period* 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Khandesh  polio©  is  the  Bhil  Corps-  This  Bhil  Cforps, 
corps  was  raised  under  the  orders  of  Mr.  Elphinstonej  the  doveriior 
of  Bombay^  in  1825.  The  work  of  inducing^  the  BLile  to  enKst  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  Lieu  tenant^  afterwards  Sir  James,  Outram,  In  the 
distribution  of  Khandesh  into  three  Bhil  Agencies j Liontenant  Outram 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  north-east  districts.  At  first  the  men 
were  very  shy  of  enlisting.  A beginning  was  made  with  a body 
guard  of  nine,  and  in  a few  months  the  number  had  risen  to  siKty*  At 
the  close  of  the  season,  when  they  entered  M^legaon  cantonment, 
the  men  of  the  corps  were  welcomed  as  fellow-soldiers  by  Outram^ s 
Regiment,  the  XXITI-  Native  Infantry.  Enlistment  then  became 
popular,  and  in  1827  they  were  inspected  by  the  Brigadier,  and  found 
efficient.  Not  long  after  they  were  placed  in  charge  p£  posts  formerly 
held  by  regular  troops,  and  in  the  same  year  near  Barv^i,  they 
routed  Subh^nia  Naik  and  his  dangerous  gang.  Their  strength 
was  raisod  from  400  to  600  and  afterwards  to  690  j their  head- 
quarters were  established  at  Dharangaon,  and  the  monthly  pay  of 
the  common  soldiers  was  fi^ed  at  lOs.  (Rs.5)  with  2s,  (Re-  1)  more 
when  on  outpost  duty-  In  1880  the  Bhil  Corps  did  good  service  by 
bringing  the  I) ^g  chiefs  to  order]  in  1831  they  were  employed 
with  success  against  the  Tadvl  Bhile  of  the  north-east  j and  in  1 832 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  district  treasuries.  In 
1839,  so  efficient  were  they,  that  a regiment  of  the  line  was  withdrawn 
from  Khdndesh,  Next  year  they  were  led  against,  and  reduced  to 
order,  Pratapsing,  chief  of  the  B^ng  state  of  Amli  ] m 1 841  one 
detachment  was  sent  against  the  Ahmednagar  and  another  against 
the  Sultanpur  Bhils ; and  in  1842  they  suppressed  an  outbreak 
among  the  Tadvi  BMls.  In  1844,  when  Sindia-’s  officers  refused 
to  give  up  Y^val  and  P^hora,  the  transfer  was  effected,  not  without 
some  loss,  by  the  aid  of  the  Bhil  Corps,  In  1846,  they  ware 
again  in  the  west  punishing  the  rebel  chief  of  Chikhli,  and  in  1852, 
they  were  of  much  service  in  putting  down  the  survey  riots  at 
Brand ol  and  S^yda.  During  the  1857  mutinies,  in  spite  of  the 
success  of  Kaj arsing  in  the  north  and  of  the  Ahmednagar  Bhil 
Bhagoji  Ndik  in  the  south-west,  the  Khandesh  Bhil  Corps  remained 
loyal,  and  were  of  much  service  in  suppressing  Kaj arsing,  in 
disarming  mutinous  troops  at  Burh^npur,  in  garrisoning  Asirgad,^ 
and  later  on,  in  guarding  the  northern  posts  against  the  southward 
march  of  Tatya  Topi's  rehei  force- 

Since  1859  the  Bhil  Corps  has  not  again  been  engaged  on  active 
service-  But  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular  troops  from 


In  Jun©  lS57t  C^pt.  Birch  with  100  ©f  the  Bhil  Uorpa  mcufched  on  Eurhi^ur 
where  a detachment  of  105  men  of  Sindia^a  contingent  was  in  open  mutiny-  xhia 
detachment  was  disarmed  and  the  leaders  made  prisoners.  On  the  8th  July,  Capt. 
Biid  hearing-  that  Aeirgad  was  to  be  attacked,  made  a night  march  from  Burhinpur 
nnd  garrisoned  the  forti  Major  F.  Wise, 
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Dhulia  (1874)j  the  strength  of  the  corps  has  been  mcreaaed  by 
110  men j and  during  the  past  year  (1879),  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  troops  from  MaLe^gaoHj  the  charge  of  that  station  has 
been  entrusted  to  a detachment  of  the  Bhil  Corps. 

The  present  strength  of  the  BMl  Corps,  besides  twenty-sis  recruit 
boysj  is  801,  including  111  officers  and  690  men.  Of  the  111 
officers,  seven  are  subkeddr^s  drawing  a monthly  salaiy  of  £3  (Rs.  30) 
each  ; seven  are  jamtdddra  drawing  £2  4^.  (Rs.  22)  each  ; thirty-five 
havdlddra  drawing  £l  Ss.  (Rs.  14)  eachj  and  sixty-two  ^idiks 
drawing  £1  4^.  (Rs,  12)  each.  The  men,  of  whom  three  are  buglers, 
are  divided  into  four  classes,  and  draw  from  14®.  to£l  (Rs.  7-R3-  10) 
each.  Besides  their  regular  pay,  the  commanding  snhheddr  has  a 
monthly  allowance  of  £2  3^.  (Rs.  25),  the  havdlddr  major  £1  (Rs,  10), 
the  drill  havdlddr  10^,  (Rs,  5),  two  drill  masters  Ha,  (Rs-  4)  each, 
and  nine  pay  orderlies  10^.  (Rs.  5)  each,  thus  making  a total 
monthly  cost  of  £735  16^.  (Rs.  7358).  Of  the  whole  number  of 
officers  and  men,  627  are  Bhils,  chiefiy  of  the  Tadvi  class ; the  rest 
are  Christians,  Mnsalm^ns,  Rajputs,  lifar^thds,  Brahmans,  and  other 
Hindus.  The  average  height  of  the  members  of  the  corps  is  five 
feet  five  inches.  In  colour  and  features  the  Bhils  vary  greatly. 
Some  are  dark  and  others  fair,  some  are  well-featured  and  others 
ugly.  As  a rule  they  are  strongly  built  and  wiry.  Their  dress  is  blue 
woollen  or  cotton  drill  coats  and  dark  turbans  and  trowsors.  They 
are  employed  on  such  police  duties  as  escorting  prisoners  and  treasure, 
guarding  lock-ups,  and  on  night  patrol.  When  gang  robberies  are 
common,  they  strengthen  the  regular,  and  form  special  police  posts. 
Their  head-quarters  are  at  Dharangaon,  and  they  have  a strong 
detachment  at  Dhulia.  At  Dharangaon  there  is  a hospital,  with^  in 
1879,  an  average  of  4^7  patients,  and  a school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  47*24  pupils.  The  school,  though  not  managed  by  the 
education  department,  is  yearly  examined  by  the  Kh^desh  deputy 
education  inspector.  Of  the  whole  number,  167,  thirty- one  officers 
and  1 36  men  can  read  and  write  or  are  being  taught.  The  tweniy- 
six  recruit  boys  are  chiefly  the  sons  of  men  belonging  to  the  corps  . 
Other  vacancies  are  filled  by  local  MusaJm^ns,  Mar^tb^s,  and 
Brdhmans, 

The  village  police  consists  of  the  headman,  pdiily  and  from  two  to 
eight  village  Bhila  called  watchmen,  fdglids^  who  are  paid  by  land 
grants.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  pdtil  to  roport  the  oocurrence  of  any 
crime  within  his  limits  to  the  nearest  district  police  officer ; to  hold 
inquests  in  oases  of  unnatural  and  sudden  deaths ; to  keep  offenders 
in  custody  ; to  be  present  at  every  search  made  by  the  district  police  ; 
and  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  way.  The  nomination  and 
dismissal  of  the  police  pdtil  and  watchmen  rest  with  Glovernment, 
and  they  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  District  Magistrate, 

Besides  the  accommodation  provided  for  under-trial  prisoners  at 
the  head-quarters  of  each  sub-division  and  the  Bhusaval  subordinate 
jail,  there  is  at  Dhulia,  about  200  yards  to  the  west  of  the  town,  a 
district  criminal  jail  attached  to  the  Judgo^s  court.  Built  in 
1827,  it  is  surrounded  by  a high  wall,  and  has  two  divisions  a front 
and  a back  section.  In  a circle  in  the  front  division  are  the  male 
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prisoxiors^  wards  with  tiled  roofs  and  iron-barred  windows.  To  the 
east  of  this  circle  are  three  female  wards,  and  to  the  west  is  the  civil 
jail.  Inside  the  main  gate  is  an  hospital  store-room.  In  the  rear 
division  there  are  eight  worksheds  and  twelve  solitary  cells.  The 
jail  is  managed  by  a sta:ff  twenty -nine  strong,  and  in  1879  had  an 
average  daily  total  of  4B6''9  prisoners.  The  prisoners  are  made  to 
work,  partly  beyond  prison  walls  in  two  gardens  on  the  bank  of  the 
Panjhra  and  in  a field  two  miles  from  the  town,  and  partly  within 
prison  walls  in  the  jail  worksheds,  where  cotton- weaving,  carpet- 
making, carpentry,  and  cane  work  are  carried  on.  The  garden 
produce  consists  of  country  and  European  vegetables,  and  the  field 
produce  ol  jvdri,  cotton,  and  sesamum.  The  total  cost  in  1879  was 
£2312  14^,  (Rs.  23,127),  or  an  average  of  £5  6«,  (Rs.  53)  to  each 
prisoner.  The  jail  has  been  notably  healthy,  the  average  death  rat© 
during  the  last  ten  years  being  only  1'4  per  cent  of  the  average 
strength. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 


REVENUE  AND  FINANCE. 
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The  earliest  available  district  balance  sheet  is  for  1824-25* 
Tboughj  since  then^  many  account  changes  have  been  made,  the 
different  itema  can  in  moat  cases  be  brought  under  corresponding- 
heads  in  the  forma  nowin  use.  Esiclusive  of  £32,590  {Ra.  3,25,900)^ 
the  adjustment  on  account  of  alienated  land,  the  total  transaction  a 
entered  in  the  district  balance  sheet  for  1878-79  amounted,  under 
receipts,  to  £491,649  (Rs*  49,16,490)  against  £135,392  (Bs, 
13,53,920)  in  1824-25,  and  tinder  charges,  to  £388,188  (Ra. 
38,81,880)^  against  £170,379  {Rs*  17,03,790),  Leaving  aside 
departmental  miacellaneoua  receipts  and  payments  in  return  for 
services  rendered,  such  as  post  and  telegraph  receipts,  the  1878-79 
revenue  under  all  heads.  Imperial,  provincial,  local,  and  municipal, 
came  to  £460,645  (Rs,  46,06,450),  or,  on  a population  of  1,028,642, 
a share  of  8^,  Hid,  (Rs,  4-7-6)  the  head.  The  corresponding 
receipts  in  1824-25  amounted  to  £185,392  (Rs*  13,53,920),  which, 
according  to  that  yearns  approximate  population  of  382,370  souls, 
gave  per  head  a share  of  7s*  Id*  {Rs*  3-8-8)* 

During  the  fifty  years  between  the  dates  of  the  two  balance  sheets, 
the  following  changes  have  taken  place  under  the  chief  heads  of 
receipts  and  charges* 

Land  revenue  receipts/  forming  67’ 75  per  cent  of  £460,645  (Rs. 
46,06,450)  the  entire  revenue  of  the  district,  have  risen  from  £78,5 13 
(Rs*  7,85,130)  in  1824-25  tx>  £311,717  (Rs.  31,17,170)  in  1878-79. 
The  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  large  area  of  land  brought  under 
tillage,  and  to  additional  levies  recovered,  since  1863,  from  alienated 
lands,  except  those  held  by  village  and  district  officers.  The  land 
revenue  charges  have  risen  from  £29,151  to  £46,886  (Rs.  2,91,510- 
Ka,  4,68,860).  This  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  and  salaries 
of  revenue  officers . 

Stamps  is  a new  head*  The  1 878-79  receipts  amounted  to  £39,71 8 
(Rs*  3,97,180),  and  the  expenditure  to  £1221  (Rs.  12,210}* 

Excise  receipts  have  risen  from  £4840  (Rs.  48,400)  to  £24,631 
(Es.  2,46,310),  and  the  expenditure  has  fallen  from  £91  (Rs.  910) 
to  £13  (Rs,  130),  The  increase  in  the  receipts  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  stricter  rules  and  to  the  increased  use  of  spirits. 


^ Thia  includea  oaeli  remittances  to  otlier  treasuriea,  amounting  to  £185,000  (Rs. 
18,50,000). 

^ Land  revenue  tigurea  for  sixty-two  years  ending  1879-80  ate  giTeii  below,  pp, 
269  and  303, 
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For  the  sale  of  European  and  imported  liquor  there  are 
eleven  shops j three  in  Dhulia^  one  in  Chdlisgaon,  five  in  Bhusdvalj 
and  two  in  Na-sirabad.  Licenses  for  these  shops  are  renewed  from 
year  to  year  on  payment  of  a fee  of  £5  (Rs,  50)  for  each  shop.  The 
right  of  making  and  selling  country  liquor  is  farmed  from  year  to 
year.  0p  to  1859-60  the  farms  were  sold  by  sub-divisions,  since 
then  they  have  been  sold  by  single  shops  or  by  groups  of  shops. 
The  farmer  is  entitled  to  set  up  his  own  stills  at  authorised  places, 
and  to  sell  the  liquor  made  by  him  at  certain  authorised  shops. 
Usually,  both  the  still  and  the  shop  are  in  the  same  building-  The 
farmer  may  charge  what  price  he  pleases  for  the  liquor  supplied 
to  his  customers*  In  different  parts  of  the  district  the  price  of  a 
quart  bottle  varies,  according  to  strength,  from  to  2s,  6d, 

{anibas  3 - Rs*  li).  No  liquor  stronger  than  25”  under  proof  can 
be  sold  by  the  farmer.  The  ordinary  liquor  is  considerably  below 
25°  under  proof,  and  is  sometimes  as  low  as  7 5°  under  proof.  The 
yearly  realisations  from  the  farms  average  about  £26,000  (Ra, 
2,60,000), 

The  local  liquor  is  made  solely  from  moJia,  Bassia  latifolia,  fiowerg, 
of  which  the  district  forests  yield  enough  to  supply  all  the  stills*  The 
flowers  are  gathered  by  Bhils  and  are  bought  in  small  quantities  on 
the  spot  by  an  agent  of  the  liquor  contractor,  who,  when  a large 
enough  stock  has  been  gathered,  sends  it  to  the  still,  A good  deal 
of  illicit  distilling  is  said  to  go  on  among  the  Bhils  for  homo 
use. 

There  are  scarcely  any  cocoa  or  date  palms  in  the  district  ^ 
the  few  there  are,  are  tapped  chiefly  for  the  use  of  bakers.  Persons 
may  tap  a fixed  number  of  trees  on  payment  of  fees  which  vary  in 
diJfferent  places,  but  they  are  bound  to  sell  the  toddy  to  one  of 
the  liquor  farmers,  who  in  turn  sells  it  to  the  public.  The  yearly 
realisations  from  tapping  fees  average  only  £4  10^*  (Rs,  45) , The 
right  to  retail  such  intoxicating  drugs  as  hhdng,  ganja^  and  mdjum^ 
is  put  yearly  to  auction  by  shops.  The  average  yearly  income  is 
£390  (Rs,  3900), 

The  following  statement  shows  the  variations  in  excise  revenue 
during  the  last  forty- nine  years  *■ 


IChdndesh  Excise  Eeventbe,  ISSO-SI  - 1873-79^ 


YjBAa* 

FEUMtENTSD 

Liquor. 

niTROFEAH 

Liquor* 

Indian  Hemp, 

TOTAi.  1 

1 

€ 

§• 

I 

1 

1 

1 

■i 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

leao-M 

655 

3 

504 

58 

1U0 

18^0-41 

5253 

*** 

B 

754 

m 

6007 

1850*51 

142 

ei6T 

S3 

17B 

6157 

xaeo-di 

241 

*.* 

70 

1 

25 

51 

293 

91,070 

1870-71 

74 

10,991 

95 

IQ 

67 

47 

435 

137 

20*448 

1873-70 

96 

23,800 

3 

1 

11 

52 

93 

303 

203 

24.166 

B 411—41 
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Transit  dnty  receipta  amounted  in  1824-25  to  £14^772  (Rs, 1,4 7,720) 
and  tlie  expenditure  to  £604  (Rs*  6040),  These  duties  haye  since 
been  abolished. 


Law  and  justice  receipts,  chiefly  fines,  haTe  risen  from  £1552 
(Rs,  15,520)  to  £1777  (Rs,  17,770),  and  the  expenditure  from  £7 1 82 
(Rs,  71,820)  to  £21,847  (Rs.  2,18,470).  The  increased  charges  are 
due  to  the  appointment  of  a separate  Judge  for  Khandesh,  and  to  the 
rise  in  the  number  and  pay  of  civil  and  magisterial  officers. 

Forests  is  a new  head*  The  1878-79  receipts  amounted  to  £8809 
(Bs.  88,090),  and  the  expenditure  to  £5227  (Rs.  52,270), 

The  following  table  shows,  exclusive  of  official  salaries,  the  amount 
realised  from  the  different  assessed  taxes  levied  between  1860  and 
1879.  The  variety  of  their  rates  and  incidence  prevents  any 
satisfactory  comparison  of  results  : 


Kkdndesk  Assessed  Taxes,  18S0-1879. 


Ybaa. 

EoaiUzatdaDS. 

Ybaa. 

Healizatlons. 

Ybab. 

EeaiU^tionfi, 

Xncofitw 

ia^54 

£.  «. 

11,027  14 
«0U>  IG 

67S2  14 

Hs. 

1,1S,377 

58,193 

53,401 

67,327 

1867^08 

Certifieots 

TtUB. 

1S6S-69 

5644  13 

397  3 4 

Uu- 

60,440 

20,732 

Income 

ISGO 

1863-70 

1070- 71 

1071- 73 

187^-73 

license  Tasc. 
1870-70 

6049  12 
2516  8 

33,460  18 
6040  B 
3869  13 

15,001  0 

Efl. 

60,406 
26,154 
2, 34, OOP 
58,484 
38^696 

1,69310 

Customs  receipts,  amounting  in  1878-79  to  £2996  (Rs.  29,960), 
consist  of  the  sale  proceeds  of  opium  and  of  auction  sales  of  the  right 
to  sell  opium,  and  of  fines  levied  and  confiscations  made  under  the 


Opium  Act.  Licenses  for  the  retail  sale  of  opiam,  madatj  and  cha/ndol^ 
are  put  to  auction  every  year.  Opium  required  for  sale  by  the 
licensees  should  be  bought  from  the  Collector's  treasury,  which  is 
supplied  from  Bombay,  by  purchases  made  on  behalf  of  Government 
by  the  Collector  of  Customs.  About  1200  pounds  of  opium  are 
yearly  taken  by  the  licensees* 


There  are  no  local  salt  works.  Salt  is  brought  by  Vanj^i  carriers 
from  Bals^r,  and  by  rail  from  stations  near  Dmbargaon,  Ghodbandar, 
Trombay,  Matunga,  Panvel,  and  Pen  in  Thana. 

The  1878-79  charges  of  £1063  (Rs.  10,630)  under  Political 
Agencies,  consist  of  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  assistant  political 
agent,  the  Bhil  Agent,  the  Dang  Divan,  and  their  establishments, 
and  of  yearly  presents  to  the  D4ng  chiefs* 

Military  charges  have,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  troops,  fallen 
from  £92,272  to  £2206  {Rs.  9,22, 720 -Rs.  22,060). 

, Registration  is  a new  head.  The  1878-79  receipts  amounted  to 
£1759  (Rs.  17,590)  and  the  expenditure  to  £1200  (Rs.  12,000)* 
Education  is  also  a new  head.  The  1878-79  receipts,  consisting  of 
fees,  amounted  to  £212  (Rs.  2120),  and  the  expenditure  to  £1720 
{Rs.  17,200). 

Police  charges  have  risen  from  £8973  to  £29,838  (Rs.  89,730- 
Rs.  2,98,380),  The  increase  is  due  to  the  reorganisation  of  the 
department. 
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Transfer  receipts  have  risen  from  £34^854  to  £65^605  (Rs.  3^,48,540- 
Ra.  6j56j050),  and  the  expenditure  from  £19^737  to  £226^802 
( Rs , 1 ,9  7,3  7 0 - Ra . 22,6 8,02 0 ) , The  increase  d re  ceipts  are  due  chie  fly 
to  receipts  on  account  of  local  fundsj  to  remittances  from  other 
treasuries,  and  to  the  amount  held  as  deposit  on  account  of  savings 
banks.  The  increased  charges  are  due  to  a large  surplus  balance 
remitted  to  other  treasuries  and  to  the  expenditure  on  account  of 
local  funds. 

In  the  following  balance  BheetSj  the  figures  shown  in  black  type 
on  both  sides  of  the  18 78“ 79  balance  sheet  are  book  adjustments. 
On  the  receipt  side,  the  item  £32,590  (Rs,.  3,25,900)  represents  the 
additional  revenue  the  district  would  yield  had  none  of  its  lands 
been  given  away.  On  the  debit  side,  the  item  £9887  (Rs,  98,870) 
entered  under  *'  land  revenue*  is  the  rental  of  the  lands  granted 
to  village  headmen,  pdtilsy  engaged  on  both  revenue  and  police 
duties,  sfnd  to  the  village  watchmen,  jdglids*  The  item  £15,116 
(Rs-  1,51,160),  under  'allowances  and  assignments,^  represents  the 
rental  of  the  lands  granted  to  district  hereditary  oMcers  and  other 
non-service  claimants;  the  item  £7587  (Rs,  75,870)  under  'police^ 
represents  the  rental  of  the  lands  granted  to  Bhils  and  watchmen  ^ 
for  police  duty*  Cash  allowances,  on  the  other  hand,  are  treated 
as  actual  charges  and  debited  to  the  different  heads  of  account 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  allowances.  Thus  cash  grants  to 
village  headmen,  except  those  solely  engaged  on  police  duties 
and  the  village  watch,  are  included  in  £46,886  (Rs,  4,68,860),  the 
total  of  land  revenue  charges. 
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Khdndeth  Balance 


KxCElPTtf. 

Seayid?. 

ECead.  ! 

1S24  1J5. 

1873-70. 

JE,  ■■  d. 

e.  #.  d. 

ImpsriaL 

A. — St«»Tvi^d  1 
by  tbo  oollefitioir/ 

V 

Iiflud  rsTenue...  ...  ...  ... 

Stamps  

Excise  

Transit  duties  ...  ...  ... 

Law  aud  juatJOQ  

Foreet  ..4  ...  ...  ... 

Asaeased  taxes  

Miaoellaneoiu. .. 

InteireatDi]  edvanCeSj  Iqkds,  add  arrears... 

70,513  1 7 

4840* IS  10 
14,773  IS  e 

1553  17  1 

363  IS  11 

311,717  6 10 
32,590  5 1 
aOpYis  1 10 

24,631  11  0 

1777  2 0 

8800  15  2 
15,&93  9 9 

26  1 0 

782  4 S 

Total  ... 

100, 04£  la  2 

403,448  12  6 
32,590  6 1 

B. — Managed  by  f 
departmdiital  s 
heLds,  1 

Cuaioms  ...  44.  .44  44. 

Public  worlca  .4.  ,4.  ... 

Military  ...  ...  ...  ]” 

Mint]  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Post  ...  ...  ...  ,,,  .4.  ”1 

I'Clcgrapti  ...  ... 

153  4 ID 

335  6 S 

2006  14  1 
10,148  7 9 

428  4 2 

5115  3 3 1 

244  11  0 

Total  ... 

339  11  e 

18,031  0 3 

Eeglatratloo  ...  

Education  ...  ...  ,,,  

Police  ...  ...  ...  ...  4..  4., 

Medical  ... 

Jaila  ... 

Miacenaneoua  ...  ...  ...  ,.. 

75  13  11 

SO  le  7 

1750  0 6 

212  17  8 

125  0 0 

32  3 7 

S04  16  8 

73S  14  11 

Total  ... 

lOG  IS  6 

8660  6 4 

Trounfer 

Bejsoslta  and  tepayruentB  ...  ... 

Oasb  remittance  ...  ...  ... 

PcTiaioiL  fund  receipt  

XiocbI  ftiuda  .4.  

eoas  2 2 

24,952  10  4 

34“ '3  4 

20,981  1 T 

9500  0 0 

10  a 6 
27,164  2 3 

Total  .4. 

34,854  15  10 

65,60$  € 4 

Grand  Total  ... 

135,802  10  0 

401,649  7 4 

32,500  5 1 
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18S4-S5  and  1373-79. 


Head, 


£iiuid  revenue  

S^mps  ... 

Excise  ... 

Truiuit  diitdes...  ...  ... 

I*wana  jn8*iw{“’tolna"  " 

Forest  ...  ...  ... 

Adzniniatration  ...  ... 

PoUtieflJ.... 
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PunalcUB  to  GoTcmuifliit  seirvantB.. 
If  Inor  departmenta  ... 

...  ,, 
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Public  works 
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Medical  ... 
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Printing... 
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Interest  on  Government  accnrltles 
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Total 
Grand  Totel 


1S24^2&. 

1373-79. 

£.  f.  d. 
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9887  1 7 

■ ■H 

1221  5^  10 

»■  1 

01  9 0 

13  4 1 
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604  4 4 

.11 

4671  S 11 

14,^26  15  0 

3510  11  9 

7020  13  11 

5227  5 5 

483  2 11 

flsai  ' a 0 

loss  10  4 

0735  11  10 

l£,n6  2 3 

3000  12  0 

10SS  IS  8 

317  19  4 

34  S 4 

44,173  1C  11 

90,560  2 1 
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735  3 S 
92,373  13  r 

20  10  0 

24,287  S 4 

2206  0 0 

1139  15  0 

4053  4 6 

017  3 5 

94,247  12  1 

30,085  0 0 
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3073  3 11 

1720  IB  0 

29,638  15  5 

7587  1 3 

554  15  0 

1808  17  6 

144S  IS  S 

3003  S 11 

29  18  5 

463  10  0 

14  15  0 

234  11  2 

12,215  S 1 

36,751  4 0 

7587  1 2 

19.737  13  11 

27,033  14  0 

185,000  0 0 

Sai  10  7 

18,816  17  3 
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220,aC2  1 0 

... 

170,379  5 0 

388.188  8 7 
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The  district  local  funds  collected  since  1863  to  promote  rural 
education  and  supply  roadsj  water,  drains,  rest-housesj  diapensaries, 
and  other  useful  objects,  amounted  in  1878-79  to  a total  sum  of 
£28,653  (Rs.  2,86,530),  and  the  expenditure  to  £25,887  (Rs.  2,58,870), 
This  revenue  is  drawn  from  three  sources,  a special  cess  of  one- 
sixteenth  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  land  tax,  the  proceeds  of  certam 
subordinate  local  funds,  and  some  miaceHaneous  items  of  revenue. 
The  special  land  cesa,  of  which  two-thirds  are  set  apart  as  a road 
fund  and  the  rest  as  a school  fund,  yielded  in  1878-79  a revenue  of 
£19,964  (Rs,  1,99,640).  Smaller  funds,  including  a toll  fund,  a 
cattle  pound  fund,  a ferry  fund,  a travellers’  bungalow  fund,  and  a 
school  fee  fund,  yielded  £4925  (Rs.  49,2  50),  Interest  on  invested 
funds  and  Grovernment  and  private  subscriptions  amounted  to 
£2303  (Rs.  23,030)  ; and  miscellaneous  receipts,  including  certain 
items  of  land  revenue,  to  £1460  (Rs.  14,600).  This  revenue  is 
administered  by  committees  partly  of  official  and  partly  of  private 
members.  Besides  the  district  committee  consisting  of  the  Colie ctor> 
assistant  and  deputy  qoHectors,  the  executive  engineer,  and  the 
education  inspector  as  official  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated 
village  and  six  landholders  as  non -official  members,  each  sub-division 
has  its  own  committee,  consisting  of  an  assistant  collector,  the 
m^mlatddr,  a public  works  officer,  and  the  deputy  education 
inspector  as  official  and  the  proprietor  of  an  alienated  village  and 
three  landholders  as  non-official  members.  The  sub -divisional 
committees  bring  tbeir  requirements  in  matters  of  local  works  and 
education  to  the  notice  of  the  district  committee  which  prepares 
the  yearly  budget. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  district  local  fund^  are  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  one  set  apart  for  public  works  and  the  other 
for  instruction.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  year 
1878-79  were  aa  follows  : 

KhdndesJt  Local  Bunds,  1873-79. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

BalaJace.  Ist  April  ISZS 

Tvro.thlrd  of  the  land  cesf  <». 
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S7SC  2 

240)  t 

1435  10 
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New  works  ...  

Bspaira  ,..  ... 

M^dlca]  charges  ...  ... 

MiacoHaneoue  

Balaii<^cw  Olet  MATch  1670 ...  ... 

£.  a. 

£768  8 

5571  16 

6937  10 

762  £ 

1743  10 

4676  9 

Total  M. 

2U4ea  la 

Total  ... 

31,466  12 

BPUCATieK. 

BalA'iice*  April  IS 78.  «*.  ..J 

OnG'thlrd  of  the  lAUd  cesB 

School  fee  fund  ... 

OontributionB  (Govern  men t) 

Ditto  (Private) 

tnteroBt  on  C^overnment 

...  ... 

X. 

0654  17 
loie  7 

1901  11 

124  1 

37  16 

05  0 

School  chargCB  ...  ..i 
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Soh  dol-houaes  (□  ew)  ... 

Ditto  (repairs) 

MMcellaneoua  ...  ... 

Baianco*  5let  March  1870 

£.  0. 

7025  16 

101  0 

400  16 

S£0  14 

4S0  14 

0037  0 

Total  ... 

16431  0 

Total  ... 

16,101  0 
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Since  1863,  the  following  local  fund  worke  have  been  carried 
out  at  a cost  of  £208,876  9^,  (Ks.  20,S8,764-8),  To  improve 
communication,  2216  miles  of  road,  with  one  flying  and  twenty-three 
Btono  masonry  bridges  and  five  culverts,  have  been  made  and 
repaired,  and  the  road  sides  planted  with  trees.  To  improve  the 
water  supply,  476  new  wells  have  been  sunk  and  536  old  wells 
repaired  ^ fifteen  new  ponds  made  and  twenty-height  old  ponds 
repaired ; and  thirty -«fi.va  springs,  thirty -eight  watercourses,  and  si:s 
dams,  handhdrds,  brought  into  use.  To  help  village  education, 
forty-one  now  schools  have  been  built  and  230  old  schools  repaired  | 
and  for  the  comfort  of  travellers,  188  rest-housea,  dharmashdlds, 
and  sixteen  bungalows  have  been  built.  Besides  the  experimental 
farm-house  at  Vadjai  near  Bhadgaon,  the  industrial  workshop  at 
Dhulia,  and  the  cotton  market  at  Jalgaon,  142  village  offices, 
eighty  cattle  pounds,  and  three  dispensaries  have  been  built,  and 
109  village  offices  and  227  cattle  pounds  repaired. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Bombay  District  Municipal  Act  (VI, 
of  1873),  there  were  in  all  eighteen  town  municipalities  in  the 
Khandesh  district  in  1878-79,  each  administered  by  a body  of 
commissioners  with  the  Collector  as  president,  and  the  assistant  or 
deputy  collector  in  charge  of  the  sub-division  as  vice-president.  At 
Maheji,  the  place  of  the  yearly  fair,  the  agricultural  exhibition 
and  the  horse  and  cattle  show,  the  municipality  ia  only  temporary. 
The  district  municipal  revenue  in  1878-79  amouutcd  to  £14,010 
(Bs.  1,40,1 00} j of  which  £2677  (Bs.  26,770)  were  recovered  from 
octroi  duties,  £8637  (Rs.  35,370)  from  toll  and  wheel  and  other 
taxes,  aud  £7796  (Rs.  77,960)  from  miscollancous  sources. 

The  following  statement  gives  for  each  of  the  municipalities  the 
receipts,  charges,  and  incidence  of  taxation  during  the  year  ending 
31st  March  IS79  : 

Khdndesh  MumeijicU  Details^  1878-79, 


DiTIS. 
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Assobs- 
Gd  taxes. 

MiBceil' 

laaeous. 

Total 

Uhiilia 

Ainaliier 

Betivad 

F^rola.  j.. 

Slndkheda 

Jatg'aEjii  1 ... 

Eraudol 

nhiiranj^^aop 

Boriifir  

nanduThdr 

TsLloda 

Va'rangaoD 

Cbopda 

Sh&h^da. 

Frak&iika  ...  . ^ 

Sbirpiir  ... 

Miikeji 

Total  ... 

27tli  Uonfr.  1302. .H 

l&ttL  OetobCT  1303,. H 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1st  March  1804... 

24feh  JnJy  1880... 

Ditto 

19th  Sopt.  1060... 

a<jth  Janoaty  1307... 

nitbo  4.. 

1 4bh  Augiist  1867 . . . 
4th  Nov_  1867,.. 

14 til  April  I86S... 

]Sth  April  1868.., 

gist  October  1868.4, 
Ditto 

19th  October  1876.., 

12.489 

7664 

3338 

4501 

6093 

11.071 

11,087 

4013 

7205 

0L4G 

4337 

13,699 

6L53 

5212 

3649 

0371 

6iG 

£ 

1270 

20 

33 

40 

i7 

467 

33 

34 

7 

S27 

IsfO 

12 

71 

10 

139 

35 
119 

£ 

357 

123 

69 

221 

93 

273 

144 

307 

123 

124 

no 

84 

249 

125 

1^1 

94 
157 
107 

A 

403 

£ 

158 

£ 

245 

132 

12 

160 

17 

6639 

178 

127 

14 

21 

32 

14 

32 

76 

ao 

so 

S2 

6 

£ 

2030 

27s 

194 

4-26 

137 

78IT 

354 

468 

144 

372 

263 

no 

360 

210 

300 

159 

308 

113 

SO  77 

1 381 

153 

779S 

14*010 

I The  Jalgaon  reoeivta  include  a loan  of  £0547  (Ks,  65,470], 
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Municipalities. 


Khdnd^ah  Municipal  I}etctihy  287S-79 — continued, 


iNCIDHKCa. 

Staff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

School^ 

ing. 

Works. 

Miscel- 

laneoufl. 

Tot^. 

Original. 

Bepalri. 

a 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ff.  d. 

Bhulia 

220 

146 

734 

41 

453 

392 

186 

3160 

0 

3 S 

Amaliier  ... 

37 

2 

9i 

6 

IS 

63 

36 

260 

0 

0 0 

Bet^vad  ... 

li. 

2d 

1 

fil 

8 

8 

101 

0 

0 7 

PSrola 

GO 

T 

107 

'^7 

101 

SO 

460 

0 

0 8 

Sindkbeda 

26 

1 

47 

"42 

11 

6 

133 

0 

0 7 

Jal£;aoTi 

212 

90 

373aCa> 

"'e 

33 

194 

628 

77Pfi 

0 

3 10 

EtHudol 

5B 

■1 

137 

2Q 

16 

44 

327 

0 

0 S 

Bhorsiii^on 

G2 

2G 

lOS 

1 

■■  ® 

49 

22 

360 

0 

0 10 

Sougir 

30 

35 

07 

... 

106 

14 

252 

0 

0 7 

Natidurbir 

Sfi 

U 

20& 

"6 

12 

16 

360 

0 

1 0 

Taloda 

20 

11 

£S 

0 

"ii 

10 

33 

153 

0 

1 0 

VaTaiigoou 

m 

10 

22 

1 

IS 

6 

71 

0 

0 6 

Chopda  ... 

73 

37 

147 

& 

... 

3S 

SS 

315 

0 

0 8 

Bhadgaoa... 

Si7 

1 

12S 

... 

... 

16 

4 

173 

0 

0 s 

3bfiJ:ifida  ... 

4S 

21 

103 

3 

SO 

3 

aoe 

0 

1 2 

PrakSaba  ... 

27 

3 

07 

4 

"sio 

10 

4 

140 

0 

0 10 

ShirpuT 

60 

34 

224 

IS 

5 

S2B 

0 

0 11 

M&heii  ... 

4T 

10 

64 

S6 

6 

163 

0 

1 0 

Total 

1X3® 

476 

929S 

1S7 

581 

1174 

Ogi 

13,763 

... 

(4)  £6£v03  (Ha.  6^^080)  of  this  were  borrdwed  and  epent  on  tbe  JpJgs^oa  water  works. 


Besides  making'  new  and  mending  old  roads^  wells,  drains  and 
culvert Sj  and  planting  and  watering  roadside  trees,  the  chief  works 
carried  out  by  the  munioipalitiesj  in  1878-79,  were  the  building  of  a 
market,  a slaughter-house,,  and  public  latrines  at  Bhulia,  and  the 
Mehrun  reservoir  at  Jalgaon,  for  which  and  other  Jalgaon  works  a 
loan  of  £6547  (Rs,  65,470)  was  sanctioned  hy  Government*  Two 
other  schemes,  the  drainage  and  water  supply  of  Dhulia,  were  also 
under  consideration* 
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INSTRUCTION. 


In  1878-79  there  were  275  Government  schools,  or  one  school  for 
every  9'5  inhabited  villageSj  with  14,298  names  on  the  rolls  and  an 
average  attendance  of  10,956  pupils  or  2‘22  per  cent  of  491,376, 
the  whole  population  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Excluding  superintendence  charges,  the  whole  expenditure  on 
account  of  these  schools  amounted  to  £9358  2s.  (Hs*  93,581),  of 
which  £2700  8s,  (Rs,  27,004)  were  debited  to  provincial  and  £6657 
14s.  (Its*  66,577)  to  local  and  other  funds* 

Under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  education 
inspector  north-eastern  division,  the  schooling  of  the  district  was, 
in  1878-79,  conducted  by  a local  staff  552  strong.  Of  these  one  was 
a deputy  inspector  with  general  charge  of  all  the  schools  of  the 
district,  drawing  a yearly  pay  of  £240  (Rs*  2400)  ; one  was  an 
assistant  deputy  education  inspector  drawing  a yearly  pay  of  £90 
(Rs,  900)  I and  the  rest  were  schoolmasters  and  assistant  school- 
masters with  yearly  salaries  ranging  from  £6  to  £360  (Rs.  60  - 
Rs,  3600). 

Of  275,  the  whole  number  of  Government  and  aided  schools, 
in  251  Marathi  was  taught,  in  four  Urdu,  in  fifteen  Marathi 
and  Urdu,  and  in  five  English  and  Mardthi,  On©  of  the  five  was 
a high  school,  teaching  English,  Mardthi,  and  Sanskrit,  to  the 
standard  required  to  pass  the  Bombay  University  entrance  test 
examination.  The  Dhulia  Training  School,  established  in  1875,  was 
closed  at  the  end  of  February  1877. 

Before  the  opening  of  Government  schools  every  large  village 
had  a private  school  taught  by  a Brahman.  Not  being  able  to 
compete  with  the  Government  schools,  these  private  institutions  were, 
in  1875-76,  reduced  to  forty-one  with  an  attendance  of  920,  boys. 
Three  of  them  received  as  encourEigement  small  grants  from  local 
funds.  At  present  private  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  boys,  aj?e  found  only  in  small  villages  which 
have  no  Government  school.  The  school  is  held  in  the  master^s 
house  or  in  some  hired  building.  The  master  is  paid  in  grain  and 
so  me  times  in  money.  Hie  yearly  receipts  formerly  varied  from 
£10  to  £15  (Rs.  100-Rs,  150)  j they  now  range  between  £5  and 
£10  (Rs- 60-Bs.  100),  Every  boy  on  entering,  and  when,  after 
mastering  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  table,  he  begins  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  the  running,  modi^  band,  gives  the  master  a 
present  of  some  rice,  pulse,  wheat  flour,  a cocoanut,  betelnnts,  and 
some  money.  On  holidays,  and  on  every  fifteenth  day,  the  boys 
give  the  master  some  money  and  grain.  On  marriage  occasions 
the  master  also  gets  presents  from  the  boys*  parents  in  the  shape  of 
money  or  some  article  of  dress.  Boys  firom  six  to  eight  years  old 

B 411—42 
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leam  the  alphabet  and  miiltiplication  tables,  and  then  ba^n  to  read 
and. write  the  running,  mod%  character.  Ari  thine  tic  is  taught  as  far  as 
division,  and  the  teaching  of  mental  arithmetic  is  particularly  good. 
Marriage  and  other  devotional  songs  and  verses  are  also  taught. 

The  following  figures  show  the  increased  means  of  learning  to  read 
and  write  offered  by  Government  during  the  last  fifty -five  years. 
The  first  Government  vernacular  school  was  opened  in  the  city  of 
Dhuliain  1826,  and  a second  was  opened  in  1843  at  ErandoL  Three 
years  later,  in  1846,  a vernacular  school  was  opened  at  Jamner,  and 
a year  after,  in  1847,  another  was  opened  at  S4vda.  Between  1847 
and  1856  there  were  only  three  fresh  schools,  one  at  Betdvad, 
one  at  Jalgaon,  and  one  at  Kan  durbar.  The  first  English  school 
was  opened  at  Dhulia  in  1853-  In  1855-56,  there  were  only  seven 
Government  schools,  six  of  them  vernacular-  and  one  Anglo- 
vernacular  with  715  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  avei-age  attendance 
of  532  pupils.  In  1865-66,  the  number  of  schools  was  increased  to 
111,  with  8996  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of 
6517  pupils.  Ninety -nine  of  these  schools,  including  one  for  girls, 
were  vernacular,  eleven  were  Anglo -vernacular,  and  one  weus  a 
high  school.  In  1875-76  there  were  in  all  286  schools  with 
17,170  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  12,321 
pupils,  280  of  these  schools,  including  five  for  girls  and  one 
training  school,  were  vernacular,  five  were  Anglo- vernacular,  and 
one  was  a high  school.  In  1878-79,  there  were  275  schools  with 
14,298  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  10,942  pupils, 
or  2 '22  per  cent  of  491,876,  the  entire  population,  of  the  district  of 
not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  A comparison  with  the  1850 
returns  gives  for  1878  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  from 
nine  to  275,  while  of  491,376,  the  entire  population  of  the  district  of 
not  more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  14,298  or  2*90  per  cent  were 
under  instruction  in  1878-79  compared  with  475  or  '09  per  cent  in 
1850-51. 

In  1864  the  first  girls^  school  was  opened  at  Dhulia.  In  the  next 
ten  years  the  number  of  girls^  schools  bad  risen  to  five,  with  282 
names  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  21 0 pupils  (1875-76), 
Two  of  these  schools,  in  Dhulia  and  Pdrola,  the  latter  under 
a certificated  mistress  from  the  Poona  Normal  School,  were 
specially  well  managed.  The  girls^  school  in  Ran^lain  the  Nandurb^r 
sub-division  is  for  the  use  of  Musalmdn  girls.  The  girls^  school  at 
Sdvda  was  opened  in  1878,  At  present  (1878-79)  there  are  in  all 
seven  girls*  schools,  with  890  names  on  the  rolls  and  an  avemge 
atten dance  of  269  pupils. 

The  1872  census  returns  give,  for  the  two  chief  races  of  the 
district,  the  following  details  of  persons  able  to  read  and  write. 

Of  184,559,  the  total  Hindn  male  population  of  not  more  than 
twelve  years,  9387  or  5*08  per  cent  i of  67,274  above  twelve  and  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  6468  or  9'6  per  cent  ^ and  of  237,596  over 
twenty  years,  19,958  or  8*5  per  cent  were  able  to  read,  and  write 
or  were  being  taught.  Of  171,508,  the  total  Hindu  female 
population  of  not  more  than  twelve  years,  104  ; of  70,502  above 
twelve  and  not  more  than  twenly  years,  fifteen ; and  of  216,840 
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over  twenty  yaarsj  eigMeen  were  able  to  read  and  write  or  were 
being  taught. 

Of  15,079j  the  total  Musalmdn  male  population  not  exceeding 
twelve  ye ar8j  658  or  4'3  per  cent  ; of  5722  above  twelve  and  not 
over  twenty  yearSj  360  or  6*2  per  cent;  and  of  19>803  over  twenty 
years,  782  or  3'9  per  cent  were  able  to  read  and  writ©  or  were 
being  taught-  Of  14,138,  the  total  female  MusalmiCn  population 
of  not  more  than  twelve  years,  sixty- six ; of  5418  above  twelve 
and  not  over  twenty  years,  eighteen;  and  of  19,019  over  twenty 
years,  sixteen  were  able  to  read  and  write  or  were  being  taught. 

Before  1855-56  there  were  no  returns  arranging  the  pupils 

according  to  race 
and  religion. 
The  marginal 
statement  shows 
that  of  the  two 
chief  divisions 
of  the  people,, 
the  Musalmans 


Pupils  hy  Bacer  1855  and  1879* 


Kacb. 

1855 

Per  oent- 

1878-70- 

Per  eent. 

Increase. 

Hindus 

‘057 

1^,70# 

1-84 

1-273 

Ma&alEiiADS 

-0^6 

1407 

-79 

1-704 

OUnsrs 

B 

‘047 

07 

13*08 

3-033 

Totfikl 

B5a 

■083 

14,^8 

I'S8 

1-317 

have  the  larger  proportion  of  their  children  at  school- 

Of  14,298,  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  Government  schools  at 
the  end  of  March  1879,  2984  or20'7  per  cent  were  Brahmans  ; 532 
or  3' 72  per  cent  were  writers,  492  of  them  Kshatris  (Rajputs)  and 
40  K4yasths;  2375  or  16' 66  per  cent  were  traders  and  shopkeepers, 
81  of  them  Lingayats,  130  Jains,  2055  V^nis,  37  Bhatias,  one  Teli, 
and  71  Tambolis ; 4390  or  30' 77  per  cent  were  cultivators,  4112  of 
them  Kimbis  and  278  M^lis  ; 1886  or  13'22  per  cent  were  craftsmen, 
644  of  them  Soni-rs,  190  But4rs,  116  Lohdrs,  445  Shimpis,  35 
Kumbhars,  and  450  others  ; 103  or  0'72  per  cent  were  labourers  and 
personal  servants,  35  of  them  Dhobis,  10  Bhastis,  21  Bhois,  and  37 
others;  159  or  Vll  per  cent  were  depressed  classes,  38  of  them 
Mhars,  2 Ch^mbh^rs,  and  119  Kolis ; 312  or  2 ‘18  per  cent  were 
miscellaneous,  93  of  them  Vanj4ds,  and  219  others;  113  or  0 79  per 
cent  were  hill  tribes,  all  of  them  Bhils ; 1422  or  9‘96  per  cent  were 
Musalmans,  5 of  them  Khoj^,  253  Memons,  409  Moghals,  127 
Bohor^j  624  Mi4n4s,  2 Shaikhs,  one  Syed,  and  one  Malik  ; 4 were 
Parsis ; 4 were  Beni  Israels;  10  were  Christians,  4 of  them  native 
converts,  5 Portuguese,  and  one  a Indo-European-  Of  low  class 
boys,  the  Kolis  and  Bhils  are  allowed  to  sit  with  the  others-  Except 
at  T4val,  where  there  is  a special  school  for  them,  Mh^  boys  sit  in 
the  veranda. 

Of  390,  the  total  number  of  girls  enrolled  in  1878-79  in  the  seven 
girls^  schools,  305  or  78 '2  per  cent  were  Hindus  ; 79  or  20*25  per 
cent  were  Musalmdns ; and  6 or  1*53  per  cent  came  under  the  head 
^ Others.^ 

The  following  table,  prepared  from  special  returns  furnished  by 
the  Education  Department,  shows  in  detail  the  number  of  schools 
and  pupils  with  their  cost  to  Government  : 
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A compajHison  of  the  pro  sent  (1878-79)  provision  for  teaching*  the 
district  town  and  country  population  gives  the  following  results. 
In  the  town  of  Dhulia  there  were,  in  1878-79,  five  schools  under 
Grovernment  management,  with,  out  of  574  names  on  the  rolls,  an 
average  attendance  of  424 ■^7  pupils.  Of  these  schools  one  was  a 
high  school  j three  were  Marathi  schools,  two  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls  I and  one  was  an  Urdu  school.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  each 
pupil  in  the  high  school  was  £10  85,  (Rs.  104)  5 in  the  other  schools 
the  cost  varied  from  14s-  7i£^-  to  £5  2s.  3d.  (Rs,  7 as*  5-Rs,  22  as.  10)* 
Since  1804,  four  pupils  a year  have,  on  an  average,  passed  the 
University  entrance  test  examination  from  the  Dhulia  High  School.^ 
In  addition  to  the  Government  schools,  there  was,  in  1878-79,  one 
private  school  in  the  town  of  Dhulia,  with,  out  of  85  names  on  the 
rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  72*4  pupils.  In  the  town  of  Ghopda, 
there  were,  in  the  year  1878-79,  three  schools,  with,  out  of  359 
names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  269'6  pupils,  or  1’96 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  town.  The  average  yearly 
cost  for  each  pupil  varied  from  11^,  3d,  to  I6s-  6d-  (Rs,  5 as*  10^ 
Rs,  8 as*  4),  In  the  town  of  Pirola  there  were,  in  187S'-79,  four 
schools,  with,  out  of  350  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance 
of  240' 7 pupils  or  1'96  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  cost  for  each 
pupil  varied  from  12s,  3d,  to  £1  13s,  (Es-  6 as*  2-Rs,  16  as.  8),  In 
the  town  of  Erandol  there  were  in  1 8 78“  79,  three  schools,  with,  out 
of  346  names  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  246*2  pupils  or 
2*2  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  town.  The  cost  for  each 
pupil  varied  from  14^,  lOd-  to  £1  Is.  9d.  (Rs,  7 as*  7 - Rs.  10  as.  14). 
In  the  town  of  Dharaiigaon_,  there  were,  in  1878-79,  four  schools, 
with,  out  of  360  namaa  on  the  rolls,  an  average  attendance  of  266*3 
pupils  or  2 '4  per  cent  of  the  whole  town  population.  The  cost  for 
each  pupil  varied  from  78.  6d,  to£l  5s.  lOd.  (Rs*  3 as*  I2-Rs.  12  ajf.  15)* 

Exclusive  of  the  five  towns  of  Dhulia,  Ghopda,  P4rola,  Erandol, 
and  Dharangaon,  the  district  of  Khandesh  was,  in  1878" 79,  provided 
with  256  schools,  or  on  an  average  one  school  for  every  13 
inhabited  villages*  The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution 
of  these  schools  by  snb-divisions  : 


KhdTtdesh  Village  Schools,  1S7S-79* 


SDS-DlVlBtONS- 

Villages 

Popula- 

tKQEl. 

Scboole- 

Vinagea. 

Popular 

Schools . 

Boya* 

O-irlB. 

tiou. 

Boya. 

CIrta. 

Anmlner 

2f7 

67,628 

^0 

1 

Nasirabad... 

Ill 

60,109 

13 

*** 

JBhiis&va.l 

S44 

S4,24C 

22 

VJl 

84,830 

24 

CiL&lisgaon  ... 

141 

44,568 

13 

PimpalnejT.,. 

... 

801 

eo,l£5 

14 

Chopda 

14& 

37,833 

7 

... 

B06 

124,519 

27 

“i 

Dhmia,  ,,, 

188 

54,440 

15 

Stahftda 

2CS 

46,2S3 

1& 

Emndot  ... 

SS7 

54,631 

14 

Bhlrpiuf 

13E 

£4,642 

10 

Jiliuner 

187 

76,351 

17 

Tatoda 

£00 

35^373 

4 

J^audiu'ttlr  ... 

218 

45,285 

7 

Virdea 

... 

163 

68.350 

10 

lithographed  weekly  Marathi  'news^pere,  the  Khandesh 
Yaihhav  or  Kh^desh  Glory,  and  the  Arydvart  or  Land  of 


= The  deta(ls  are  : 1864.  1 ; 1865,  4 ; |I866,  3 ; 1867,  3 ; 1868.  7 ; 1869  1 • 1870  6 • 
1871,  6 i 1872,  10  } 1873,  5 ; 1874,  3 ; 1875,  2 ; 1876,  3 i 1877,  5 ; 1878,  3 j lW,”°’  ® ’ 
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tlie  Aiyds,  are  published  in  Dbulia,  The  first  is  of  twelve  years’  and 
the  second  of  four  years^  standing.  During  the  last  two  years  a 
third  weekly  paper^  the  Jalgaon  Samdchar  or  Jalgaon  Newsj  has 
been  started  at  Jalgaon, 

Besides  the  Dhulia  Native  General  Libraryj  established  in  1863^ 
there  are  nine  reading  rooms^  at  Bhadgaon^  Bhus^val^  Erandolj 
Jamner^  Nandurb^rj  Nasirabad,  P^rola,  Baverj  and  S6vda,  The 
Dhulia  Library  was  built  in  1871  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Municipality  and  of  Shet  Hanmantr^m  Shevakdds_,  a wealthy  banker. 
There  are  1250  books,  English  and  vernacular,  on  the  shelves,  and 
thirteen  magazines  and  newspapers,  including  the  two  Bombay  daily 
papers,  are  subscribed  for*  The  yearly  subscriptions  amount  to  £40 
(Rsp  400),  and  the  municipal  grant  to  £10  (Ks.  100)* 


Chapter  XI. 
Instruction. 

Libr^iea. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HEALTH'. 

TnouaH  different  parts  of  Khdndesh  vary  greatly  in  climate^  the 
hot  weather  Is  generally  the  healthiaat  and  the  cold  weather  the 
nnhealthiest  season.  In  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather  the  dr3ring 
of  the  ground  breeds  much  malaria^  and  later  on^  the  great  daily 
extremes  of  beat  and  cold  are  irery  trying,  Except  during  the  hot 
months j the  forest  and  brushwood- covered  western  districts  are 
deadly  for  Europeans  and  most  feverish  and  unhealthy  for  natives* 

The  chief  diseases  are  fever^  guinea  and  ringworm,  stone  in  the 
bladder,  syphilis,  affections  of  the  spleen,  and  sometimes  leucoderma, 
leprosy,  mycetoma,  and  molluscum  fibrosiim* 

Since  the  beginning  of  British  rule  (1819)  the  west  of  Khandesh 
has  been  famous  for  the  severity  of  its  jungle  or  malarious  fever* 
Many  of  the  early  detachments  of  troops,  both  native  and 
European,  on  their  way  to  and  from  Surat  snffiered  severely*  The 
fever  waa  almost  always  fatal.  In  the  few  cases  of  recovery  the 
patient  was  unfit  for  further  military  duty*  Especially  in  October  and 
November,  on  the  surface  of  wells  and  nearly  stagnant  rivers,  there 
formed  a dark  substance  like  floating  oil,  probably  the  result  of 
decaying  leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter.  Besides  to  this  oily  scum, 
the  unwholesomenesB  of  the  water  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  poisonous  plant  and  to  the  steeping  of  hemp.  The 
fever  at  the  close  of  the  rains  was  bilious,  intermittent,  and 
remittent,  with  great  congestion  of  the  splenic  and  portal  oirculationp 
Later  in  the  cold  season,  the  fever  assumed  the  character  of  gastro- 
enteritis and  bronchitis,  and  as  the  brain  became  afEected,  changed 
into  a typhoid  fever*  Of  late  years,^  from  the  spread  of  tillage,  the 
clearing  of  forest  and  brushwood,  the  building  of  wells,  and  the 
generally  improved  state  of  the  people,  fever  has  become  less 
common  and  deadly*  Still,  persons  new  to  the  climate,  visiting  certain 
parts  of  the  district  before  February  without  proper  care,  are  sure 
to  suffer*  Native  clerks  and  servants,  mar©  exposed  than  their 
masters  to  the  influence  of  bad  drinking  water,  night  air,  and 
dews,  always  suffer  severely*  Intermittent  fever  or  ague  occurs 
all  over  the  district,  but  is  severe  only  in  and  near  the  hills. 
From  February  to  June  the  hill  country  is  almost  free  from  the 
disease*  In  the  plains  fever,  from  want  of  cleanness  in  towns 
and  villages,  is  rather  common.  Hemittent  fever  occurs  among 
wayworn  and  ill  fed  travellers* 


1 From  maieri^a  aupplied  by  Surgeon-Major  G,  Bambridgo, 
^ Traoa*  Bom.  Med*  and  Fhye.  Soe,  XY*  66^  89. 
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Gumeaw-orDij  Pilaria  medineBsiSj  is,  except  in  Dhulia  and  some 
otLer  places,  fouiLd  all  over  the  district.  This  disease  clings  in  a 
remarkable  way  to  certain  places  and  families.  The  centres  of  the 
disease  seem  to  be  step-wells  and  ponds,  and  as  a rule  persons  using 
river  water  do  not  suffer.  In  some  placea  cattle  suffer  from  a disease 
called  the  virubli^  but  the  .worm  is  oidy  a span  long  and  is  much  finer 
than  guineaworm.  It  causes  no  swelling,  and  though  accompanied 
with  loss  of  blood  and  consequent  weakness,  seldom  interferes  with 
the  animal^s  movements.^  At  Dharangaon,  where  much  of  the  water 
is  taken  from  an  open  dirty  pond,  guineaworm  is  often  met  with* 
W^omon  and  children  seldom  suffer  from  this  disease,  A severe  and 
obstinate  form  of  ringworm  is  very  common* 

Cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  vesicle  calculus,  are  not  uncommon. 
During  the  eight  years  ending  1875,  185  cases,  exclusive  of  about 
twenty  cases  of  urethral  calculus,  were  treated,  most  of  the  sufferers 
being  children  and  six  of  them  women  of  the  poorer  class*  Besides 
poverty  and  exposure  no  specific  cause  for  this  disease  can  be  traced. 
The  people  bear  the  operation  well,  the  mortality  being  only  2' 16 
per  cent  among  those  treated  by  the  lateral  incision.  Crushing  the 
stone  has  been  tried  but  with  less  satisfactory  results*. 

Syphilis  is  common  among  all  classes,  though  to  a much  less 
extent  among  country  than  among  townspeople*  In  its  primary 
state  the  disease  is  not  much  seen  at  the  hospitals,  but  its  constitutional 
signs,  often  aggravated  by  the  abuse  of  mercury,  are  very  common, 
Leucoderma,  though  unusual,  is  by  no  means  rare* 

In  1871,  Khandesh  contained  about  1400  lepera,®  of  whom  the 
proportion  of  men  to  women  was  as  five  to  one*  Among  Mh^rs  the 
difference  is  remarkable.  The  disease  generally  appears  between 
thirty  and  forty,  the  tendency  in  men  being  to  a later,  and  in  women 
to  an  earlier  period.  The  chief  sufferers  are  Kunbia,  Mhdrs, 
Musalmansj  Kolis,  Bhils,  Malis,  Telia,  Rajputs,  Dhaiigars,  Vanis,  and 
Brdhmana.  Cases  occur  that  show  that  the  disease  is  sometimes 
passed  from  father  to  son. 

Mycetoma  is  by  no  means  unusual,  as  many  as  twenty -five  cases 
having  presented  themselves  in  eight  years.  Molluscum  fibrosum 
is  rather  uncommon ; it  was  seen  in  two  well  marked  instances. 

Cholera  has  visited  Khandesh  at  intervals  since  the  British  occu- 
pation, In  1817  and  1818,  Captain  Briggs  reported  that  the  troops 
and  the  people  were  suffering  terribly  from  cholera.  In  a detach- 
ment of  500  soldiers  there  were  eighty -four  deaths  in  a few  days* 
In  1819  cholera  mged  during  the  yearly  fair  at  Dhulia  and  in  other 
places.  Populous  towns  were  deserted  and  there  were  fears  that 
the  outbreak  would  cause  a serious  loss  of  revenue*  During  the 
year  ending  July  1819,  11,521  deaths  from  cholera  were  reported* 
In  March  1820  a sharp  outbreak  in  K^nj  an  gaon  caused  eighty-seveu 
deaths  in  a week.  In  May  1 824  cholera  of  a bad  typo  appeared  in 
Jamner,  In  ten  or  twelve  days  there  were  102  fatal  cases  in  Jamner 


1 Bom.  Gov  Sel.  XCIII.  545* 

® Traua,  Med.  and  Bhys,  SoCj  XI,  New  Series , 157  * 
B 411— 4a 
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town  and  BQventy-one  in  the  neighbonriiig  village  of  Vojdiar  Bnjrukh* 
In  1826  and  1836  dholera  prevailed  thronghont  the  i^trict  from 
March  to  December,  and  in  the  latter  year  to  such  an  extent  that 
loss  of  revenue  was  feared.  In  1845  there  was  an  outbreak  in  and 
around  Erandol,  and  in  1846  the  Bhil  Corps  lines  at  Dharangaon 
suffered  very  severely^  In  1849  cholera  was  general  throughout  the 
district  | in  Kandurbar  of  eighty-one  seizures  fifty -one  proved  fatal. 
In  1850  the  disease  appeared  in  the  villages  near  Dhulia,  and  in 
Erandol,  Savda  and  Nandurbdr.  In  1851  there  was  another  rather 
severe  outbreak  in  and  around  Dhulia.  Eleven  years  later  (1862) 
there  was  a serious  outbreak*  From  the  20th  February  to  the  ISth 
July,  of  3858  reported  cases,  1964  proved  fatal*  After  a short 
time  it  broke  out  afresh  in  Ohopda,  Savda,  and  the  potty  division  of 
Yaval.  During  the  hot  weather  of  1864  (March- July)  cholera  was 
again  prevalent,  espedlally  in  Jdmner  where  ninety-one  cases  were 
reported.  In  1865  the  disease  was  widespread;  in  Dhulia  alone 
290  cases  were  treated*  In  1869  there  was  another  sharp  outbreak  ^ 
1 45  cases  were  recorded  in  Dhulia,  and  there  were  numerous  cases 
mmaoyotherpartsespeciallyinEdlalbadand  the  eastern  subdivisions. 
In  1872  there  was  a rather  severe  epidemic,  about  fifty  cases  being 
registered  at  Dhulia.  In  1875  cholera  was  general  and  severe,  the 
outbreak  lasting  from  April  26th  to  August  27th,  In  Dhulia  alone 
there  were  about  500  cases.  In  1876,  cholera  appeared  in  a few 
villages  of  Bhusdval.  ^ In  1877,  it  broke  out  fiercely  in  Chdlisgaon 
and  Taloda,  there  being  nearly  1700  deaths.  In  August  1878, 
Khandesh  suffered  more  than  any  other  district  from  cholera*  Of 
6676  cases,  especially  in  Pachora,  Shirpur  and  Sdvda,  3356  proved 
fatal.  In  1879  the  district  was  free  from  cholera  till  the  beginning 
of  July,  but  afterwards  it  prevailed  to  a certain  extent  in  Erandol, 
Dhulia,  Pechora,  Chopda,  Shirpur  and  Ch^lisgaon*  Of  339  cases 
1 36  proved  fatal* 

During  the  hot  months  of  1857  small -pox  raged  all  over  the 
district.  In  the  town  of  Dhulia  aloue  there  were  about  250  death s, 
From  August  1855  to  July  1856,  1056  deaths  from  small -pox  were 
registered  throughout  the  district.  Since  then  the  disease  seems  to 
have  been  less  common  and  the  outbreaks  less  severe.  During  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  has  never  been  generally  epidemic,  though 
isolated  outbreaks  of  moderate  severity  have  occurred. 

Cattle  disease,^  known  in  some  places  as  popsha^  due  to  the  sudden 
change  from  starvation  in  the  hot  season  to  full  feeding  during  the 
rainy  months,  is  said  to  prevail  every  five  or  ten  years  in  different 
parts  of  the  district  and  to  destroy  nearly  two -thirds  of  the  cattle. 
In  some  places  it  occurs  every  two  or  three  years.  The  disease  does 
not  spread  beyond  a few  villages  in  any  on©  year,  but  the  attacks  are 
very  violent,  about  seven-eighths  of  the  cases  proving  fatal*  The 
fceces  get  thin,  watery,  and  ofensive ; the  tongue  becomes  rough  and 
sore,  and  a sticky  fiuid  passes  from  the  mouth  and  ©yes.  The  animal 
refuses  food  and  drink  and  sits  or  lolls  in  water*  They  die  within 
twenty-four  hours,  passing  a large  quantity  of  blood. 


* Collector’ a Letter  3097  j 8th  October  1870' 
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In  1879,  besides  the  Dhnlia  and  Dharangaon  civit  hospitals,  there 
were  seven  dispensaries,  at  P^rola,  Erandol,  Chopda,  Jalgaon, 
Nandurb^r,  Shirpur  and  Bhadgaon.  Except  those  at  Parola  and 
Erandol,  all  the  diapensarieshave  been  established  since  1875,  During 
1879,  25,856  persons  compared  mfcb  23,265  in  the  previous  year,, 
were  tre  ated  in  thes  e ho  api  tal  s an  d dia  pensarie  Of  t he  whole  numb  e r- 
523  were  in-door  and  2483  out-door  patients^  against  741  in-door 
and  22,524  out-door  in  1878.'  As  the  season  waa  fairly  healthy, 
the  increase  is  probably  due  to  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  feeling 
against  European  medicines.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bhadgaon,, 
Chopda  and  Nan  durbar  dispensaries,  all  are  provided  with  special 
hull  dings.  The  total  sum  spent  in  checking  disease  amounted 
during  the  year  to  £2149  (Rs.  21,490). 

The  Dhnlia  civil  hospital  was  established  in  1825,  and  was  removed 
to  the  new  military  hospital  building  in  1874,  when  the  regular 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Kh4ndesh,  The  chief  diseases  treated 
in  1879  were  fevers,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentery.  The  total 
number  of  in-patients  waa  474  against  725  in  1878,  and  of 
out-patients,  2083  against  2409  in  1878,  The  fall  in  the  number  of 
patients  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  freedom  from  malarious 
fever.  Of  61  major  operations,  89  were  for  stone  in  the  bladder  and 
one  was  a case  of  amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint.  The  cost  was 
£1038  IBs.  Ud.  (Rsv  10,389-7-4). 

The  Dharangaon  Bhil  Corps  hospital  was  established  in  1 869,  It 
is  a large  building  able  to  hold  eighteen  beds  for  male  pa^jients*  It 
is  not  open  to  the  public. 

The  Parola  dispensary,  the  oldest  in  the  district,  wag  established  in 
1869,  and  has  a building  in  good  repair.  In  1879  the  chief  diaeaaes 
were  ague,  rheumatism,  and  eye,  ear,  chest,  and  skin  afEections.  The 
number  treated  waa  8388,  an  increase  of  230  over  the  previous  year,, 
and  the  expenditure  £141  ils.  lOd.  (Es.  1415-14-8)* 

The  Erandol  dispensary,  established  in  1872,  is  well  placed  and 
in  fair  repair*  In  1879  the  chief  diseases  were  malarious  fevers> 
rheumatism,  and  chest,  ear  and  skin  diseases-  Cholera  and  hooping 
cough  also  prevailed  in  the  town.  The  number  treated,  including 
three  in-patients,  was  4978,  an  increase  of  more  than  750  over  the 
previous  year.  The  coat  waa  £103  l^.  6d.  (Rs.  1080-12-0), 

The  Chopda  dispensary  waa  opened  in  December  1875,  and  has  not 
yet  a building  of  its  own.  In  1879  the  chief  diseases  were  fevers, 
rheumatic  afEections,  chest,  stomach  and  bowel  complaints,  and  skin 
afEections,  Cholera  prevailed  in  July  and  August*  The  number 
treated,  including  fifteen  ia-patients,  was  8416-  The  cost  amounted 
to  £120  U.  2d.  (Ra,  1200-9-4), 

The  Jalgaon  dispensaiy,  known  also  as  the  Sundard4s  dispensary, 
waa  opened  in  February  1876*  The  building  is  in  good  repair*  In 
1879  the  chief  diseases  were  fevers,,  rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  cheat,^ 
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^ Tm  the  aeiren  diapenBaries  14,322  persons  w ere  treated  in^l876 ; 17,447  hi  1877  t 
21,804  in  187S  ; and  24,04C  in  1879. 
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bowel  and  skin  affections.  The  number  treated ^ including'  twenty 
in-patients,  amounted  to  3909,  an  increase  of  367  over  the  previous 
year.  The  cost  was  £445  18s,  (Rs,  4459), 

The  Nandurbdr  dispensary  was  opened  in  August  1876.  It  is 
held  in  a small  hired  house.  In  1879  the  chief  diseases  were  ague, 
and  chest,  skin  and  ©ye  affections.  The  number  treated  was  2285 
or  845  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  coat  was  £110  12s,  9d, 
(Rs,  1106-6-0), 

The  Shirpur  dispensary  was  opened  in  June  1876,  It  has  a 
suitable  hired  buHdmgm  the  centre  of  the  town*  In  1879  the  chief 
diseases  were  ague,  ulcers,  and  skin  and  eye  affections^  The  number 
treated,  including  nine  in-patients,  was  2402  or  440  less  than  in  the 
previous  year.  The  cost  was  £87  13#-  4d-  (Rs,  876-10-8). 

The  Bhad^on  dispensary  was  opened  in  November  1876  and  has 
not  yet  a bmldiiig  of  its  own*  In  1879  the  diseases  were  malarious 
fevers,  chest  and  skin  affections,  diarrhoea,  and  ulcers.  The  number 
treated,  including  two  in-patients,  was  2471.  The  cost  was  £124 
2s.  (Rs.  1241). 

The  first  vaccinator  was  appointed  in  October  1845  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Collector*  His  head- quarters  were  at  Dharangaon*  Vaccination 
in  Kh4ndesh  meets  with  much  opposition.  The  people  of  the  wilder 
north-west  states  hold  it  in  horror.  Of  the  whole  population  only 
about  one-fourth  are  vaccinated.  In  1879-80,  the  work  of  vaccination 
was,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Sanitaiy  Commissioner 
Northern  Deccan  Division,  carried  on  by  twenty -five  vaccinators, 
with  yearly  salaries  varying  from  £16  16^,  to  £28  16s,  (Rs.  168- 
Rs.  288).  Of  the  operators  twenty-four  were  distributed  over  the 
rural  parts  of  the  district,  and  the  duties  of  the  twenty-fifth  vaccinator 
were  confined  to  the  city  of  Dhulia.  The  total  number  of  aerations 
was 30,262,  besides  625  re-vact^nations,  compared  with  9582  primary 
vaccinations  in  1869-70. 

The  following  abstract  shows  the  sex,  religion,  and  age  of  the 
persons  ?acomated : 

Khdndesh  Vaccination  Dctaihf  2S69-70  and  1B7B.B0. 


PBRiBONS  VAaaiNAVB]]. 
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2637 

17,105 
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13,167 

0682 

80,262 

The  total  cost  of  these  operations  in  1879-80  was  £927  18#, 
(Rs.  9279),  or  about  7|d.  (5|  wiemim)  for  each  successful  case.  The 
entire  charge  was  mad©  of  the  following  items,  supervision  and 
inspection  £325  12#.  (Rs.  3256),  establishment  £578  Ss,  5784), 
and  contingencies  £23  1 8#.  (Rs.  239) , Of  these  the  supervising  and 
inspecting  charges  were  wholly  met  from  provincial  funds,  whilst 
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£573  6^.  (Its.  5783)  were  paid  by  tbe  local  funds  of  tlie  different 
sub-divisions^  and  £24  (Rs.  240)  by  the  Dhulia  municipality. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  five  years  ending  i875j  as 
shown  in  the  Sanitary  Oommisaioner^s  yearly  reports^  is  99j518  or 
an  average  yearly  mortality  of  19^904,  or^  according  to  the  1872 
censuSj  of  I '93  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  Of  the  average 
nnmber  of  deaths,  13,128  or  65^96  per  cent  were  returned  as  due  to 
fevers,  2769  or  13'91  percent  to  bowel  complaints,  1828  or  9’ 19 
per  cent  to  cholera,  810  or  4-07  percent  to  small-pos,  and  1025  or 
6' 15  per  cent  to  miscellaneous  diseases.  Deaths  from  violence  or 
accidents  averaged  344  or  172  per  cent  of  the  average  mortality  of 
the  district.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  births  was 
returned  at  89,898  souls,  47,685  of  them  males  and  42,213  females, 
or  an  average  yearly  bii^h-rate  of  1 7,980  souls,  or,  according  to  the 
1872  consus,  1^75  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of  the  district. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  deaths  and  births 
in  the  four  years  ending  1879: 


Khd.nd^&h  Ueoiis  amd  Births^  1876-1879. 


V£A.Ri. 

Peters. 
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plaints. 

Ohokriu 
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pox. 

iQ  Julies. 

Other 

oauaea. 
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lere  ... 

3070 

29 

1466 

304 

640 

20,611 

13,249 

11,008 

33,357 

1877  ... 

14,880 

8087 

1094 

&774 

810 

678 

96.^ 

12,422 

10,942 

23,364 

1878  

23,489 

4336 

6077 

240 

332 

1481 

80,464 

10,762 

9022 

20,874 

1879  

14.S95 

136 

98 

297 

616 

18,392 

13,478 

1^,036 

25,604 

Tofal  ... 

67.772 

18,393 

7&86 

7678 

1240 

3314 

101,242  1 

48,901 

40,698 

92,499 

The  figures  of  births  and  deaths  are  in  correct,  for  while  the 
population  of  the  district  is  increasing,  the  returns  show  a birth  rate 
less  than  the  death  rate.  The  unsettled  character  of  a large  section 
of  the  population  and  the  large  areas  under  the  charge  of  village 
accountants  make  the  work  of  collecting  statistics  specially  difficult. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

S U B • D I V I SI  O N S\ 

Amalner,  one  of  the  most  central  aub- divisions,  including  the- 
petty  division,  of  P4rola,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 

T^pti  separating  it  from  Sbirpur  and  Ghopda,  on  the  east  by 
hjrandol,  on  the  south  by  Pdchora,  on  the  west  by  Dhulia,  and  on- 
the  north-west  by  the  Pdnjhra  river  separating  it  from  Virdel.  Its 
area  is  529  square  miles  ;it3  population,  according  to  the  1872  census, 
was  79,863  souls  or  150' 96  to  the  square  mile  j and  in  1879-80  its 
realisable  land  revenue  was  £25,845  (Rs.  2,58,450)* 

Of  the  total  area  of  529  square  miles,  two  are  occupied  by  the 
lands  of  alienated  villages  * The  remainder,  according  to  the  revenue 
survey,  contains  275,979  acres  or  81 '76  per  cent  of  arable  land 
48,555  acres  or  i 2*90  per  cent  of  un arable  land;  5854  acres  or  1'74  per 
cent  of  grass,  hwran  ; and  12,143  acres  or  3 ‘60  per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  rivers  and  streams*,  Prom  the  275,979  acres  of  arable 
land  17,066  are  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in 
Government  villages*  Of  the  balance  of  258,913  acres,  the  actual 
area  of  arable  Government  land,  215,426  acres  or  83' 20  per  cent  were- 
in  1878-79  under  tillage* 

Most  of  Amalner  is  flat.  The  north,  forming  part  of  the  T4^pti 
valley  with  its  characteristic  rich  black  soil,  is  widely  tilled.  The 
south,  broken  by  a low  chain  of  hills j is  poor  and  rolling  with  much 
waste  land  covered  with  low  thorny  scrub  chiefly  hhavr  and  hor. 

The  climate  is  healthy  and  the  temperature  more  even  than  it  is. 
further  to  the  east.  The  rainfall  varies  little  in  different  parts  of 
the  s nb-  di vi  sign . During  the  twelve  years  ending  1879 -80  it 
averaged  27‘37  inches. 

Especially  in  the  north  the  water  supply  is  good.  The  chief  river 
is  the  T4pti,  which  for  about  twenty  miles  forms  the  north  boundary- 
With  its  tributaries  the  Bori  and  the  P^njhra,  it  affords  an  unfailing 
supply  of  water.  The  Bori,  running  from  sooth  to  north  through 
the  large  central  town  of  Amalner,  falls  into  the  T^pti  near  thC' 
village  of  Yichkheda.  The  P^njhra,  watering  only  a small  tract  along 
the  north-west  border,  joins  the  Tapti  near  the  village  of  Nimb* 
By  the  help  of  masonry  dams  the  waters  of  both  the  Bori  and  the 
P^njbra  are  used  for  irrigation*  Of  the  smaller  streams  the  Chikhli 
is  the  most  important,  flowing  parallel  to  the  Bori  and  joining  it  at 
the  village  of  Nimhhora,  Besides  these  rivers  and  streams,  there 
were,  in  1879-80,  8237  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  ten  to 
ninety  feet, 

^ The  survey  fibres  A^udthe  para^aphs  on  aspect,  climate,  water,  and  soil,  are 
contributed  by  Mr,  J,  C.  Whitcombe  of  the  JRoveuue  Surveyl  The  other  details 
are  chiefly  taken  from  Bombay  Government  Selections,  Kew  SerieSj  IjXXII., 
XCIU,  and  XCVII, 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  soil,  black,  red,  and  brown,  harad.  The 
black,  generally  a rich  moisture -holding  loam,  rests  on  a wary  deep 
subsoil  of  yellowish  clay,  man.  The  red  is  of  three  sorts,  a fine 
mixed  alluvial  clay,  varying  in  coloor  from  dark  to  light  brown  and 
containing  organic  matter  j a light  grey  soil  found  near  villages  and 
hence  called  the  village-white,  gdon  jpomdhri  ; and  a yellow  river  bank 
soil  mixed  with  lime  nodules.  The  brown,  harad,  varying  from  light 
brown  to  grey,  is  light  and  friable  and  coarse  or  gravelly.  Besides 
these,  small  highly  productive  plots  of  an  alluvial  deposit  known  as 
dehli  or  hevtal  are  found  on  river  banks. 

In  1857-58,  the  survey  settlement  year,  9212  holdings,  hhAtds^ 
were  recorded  with  an  average  area  of  21  ■ 73  acres  and  an  average 
rental  of  £2  8^.  (Ks.  24-0-3).  Equally  divided  among  the 

agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  parson 
represent  an  allotment  of  7' 34  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  16^,  5Jd!- 
(Rs.  8-3^8) , Distributed  among  the  whole  population  of  the  sub- 
division, the  share  to  each  would  amount  to  three  acres,  and  the 
incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  8f  d.  (Rs,  3-5-9) . 

In  1858,  at  the  time  of  settlement,  Amalner  contained  249 
villages,  with  a total  surveyed  area  of  306,951  acres, ^ Since  the 
survey,  the  sub-division  has  been  increased  from  249  to  275^ 
settled  Government  villages.^  The  survey  measurements  were 
begun  in  1854-55  and  the  classifications  in  1855-56  ^ both  were 
finished  in  1867-68,  Of  the  275^  Government  villages,:'^  195  of  which 
are  (1880)  under  the  mamlatd^r  of  Amalner  and  80^  under  the 
mahdlkari  of  P^rola,  193  were  settled  in  1857-58,  thirty-eight  in 
1858-69,  six  in  1862-63,  nine  and  a half  in  1863-64,  twenty-eight  in 
1865-66,  and  one  in  1867-68, 

At  the  time  of  survey  (1858)  a line  from  Takarkheda  in  the  east 
to  Mandal  in  the  west,  divided  Amalner  into  two  nearly  equal  but 
very  dissimilar  parts.  Of  these  the  north  division,  with  an  area  of 
155,000  acres,  was  part  of  the  Tapti  valley.  Its  soil  was  able  to  yield 
the  finest  crops,  and  about  60,000  acres  or  forty  per  cent  were  under 
tillage.  The  south  division,  with  an  area  of  152,000  acres,  was  a 
much  less  rich  plain  of  rocky  waving  ground,  in  places  badly 
watered,  thinly  peopled,  and  with  much  brush  wood- covered  waste. 
Of  this  division  only  23,000  acres,  or  about  fifteen  per  cent,  were 
under  tillage.  The  bulk  of  the  crops  in  the  north  division  belonged 
to  the  late,  and  in  the  south  division  to  the  early  harvest.  Except 

^ The  records  stowed  aiac  more  vi liases.  But  their  sites  could  not  be  found  and 
their  lands  were  almost  certainljr  induaed  m other  villages,  Amalner  was  (1868) 
composed  of  three  petty  divisions,  petda,  Amalner,  Bet^vad  and  Dingri.  These  lands 
became  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  1818  shortly  after  the  British  took  possession 
of  Mdlegaon.  At  that  time  they  formed  three  distinct  suh-di visions,  each  overlooked 
by  a mimlatdir,  who  held  the  revenues  of  the  country  in  lease  from  the  Sardir  N^ro 
Shankar  Motivila,  more  generally  known  as  Rija  Bahadur  of  Khdndesh  and  Ragar. 
In  1821,  soon  after  this  accession  to  the  British  territory,  it  was  found  more  convenient 
to  increase  the  size  oi  the  aub -divisions  by  ioining  t^ether  two  or  more  petty 
divisions,  peids.  Thus  Amalner,  B^ngri  and  Jalod  were  formed  into  one  aub- division, 
and  in  18^,  Jalod  waa  handed  to  Erandol  and  Betivad  put  in  ita  place,  Eom.  Gov, 
SeL  XCUI-  New  Series,  264. 

^ There  were  besides  one  Government  village  not  settled,  and  one  and  a half 
alienated  villJiges  settled  in  186S-69. 

^ For  six  of  these  full  yearly  details  are  not  available. 
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in  the  extreme  south  the  sub-diviBion  was  well  watered.  Of  the 
whole  Bomber  of  villag^eSj  218  had  wells  and  thirty-on©  had  no 
wells.  Of  2062,  the  total  number  of  wells,  fifty -nine  were  public, 
€20  unserviceable  and  338  repairable.  Of  the  rest,  which  were  all 
in  use,  seventeen  were  more  and  1028  wer©  leas  than  forty feet 
deep-  The  1045  wells  used  for  irrigation  watered  an  area  of  4057 
acres,  chiefly  chihieB,  wheat,  and  gram.  Of  eight  dams  four  were 
out  of  repair,  and  four  watered  an  area  of  1686  acres*  Except  the 
Amalner  dam,  which,  though  greatly  neglected,  was  rather  a large 
work,  all  the  dams  were  low  masonry  walls,  thrown  across  the  beds 
of  rivers  to  check  and  turn  the  stream-  The  Amalner  dam, 
commanding  600  acres,  watered  only  twenty  or  thirty-  It  was  in  a 
very  bad  state,  the  silt  and  mnd  having  been  allowed  to  gather 
to  the  top  of  the  wall.  Of  its  rivers  the  T4pti,  Bori  and  Panjhra, 
and  a small  stream  named  the  Chikhli,  flowed  throughout  the  year- 

The  market  towns  were,  in  order  of  importance,  Amalner, 
Betavad,  Bahddarpnr,  Varsiand  Shirs  ala,  where  a weekly  mart  was 
held-  The  chief  articles  brought  for  sale  were  grain,  coarse 
woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  spices,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  sometimes 
live  stock,  bullocks,  buffaloes,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats.  Berar  and 
Nagpur  supplied  these  markets  with  various  goods,  and  all  kinds  of 
cloth  met  with  a ready  sale.  Considerable  quantities  of  clarified 
butter,  tup,  were  also  imported  from  Berdr.  The  local  native 
merchants  did  not  export-  They  bought  from  the  producers  and 
re-sold  to  the  agents  of  Bombay  native  merchants,  several  of  whom 
lived  in  Amalner  and  exported  to  Bombay  cotton,  linseed,  coriander 
seed,  and  tiliw  Yearly  fairs  were  held  at  Amalner,  Muddvad  and 
Jaitpir- 

There  were  three  lines  of  roads.  The  first  passed  through 
Amalner  from  Dharangaon  to  Dhulia  and  Bombay.  The  second 
was  a branch  running  from  Amalner  to  Betavad  and  Yarud,  and 
joining  the  In  dor  road  from  Bombay.  The  third,  the  highroad 
from  Erandolj  running  through  Parola,  Dalvel,  Sabgawhdn  and 
Mundh^la  to  Dhulia,  passed  through  the  south  of  the  sub-diviaion. 
The  two  last  roads  were  continuations  of  the  Berar  highway  and 
all  the  traffic  coming  from  those  parts  passed  along  them.  The 
staple  exports  were  cotton,  linseed,  Hli^  a little  indigo,  and 
coriander  seed.  The  imports  were  chiefly  salt,  dates,  sugar,  betel  nut, 
cocoanuts,  spices,  foreign  cloths  and  English  yarn.  There  were  no 
manufactures  of  any  consequence.  The  only  fabrics  made  were 
the  commonest  and  coarsest  cotton  goods.  Except  a few  families  of 
dyers  and  weavers  in  the  larger  towns,  almost  all  the  people  were 
husbandmen. 

The  former  assessment  was  most  uneven.  In  Betavad  the  rates 
were  extremely  low  and  in  the  south  they  were  very  oppressive, 
while  in  several  places,  neighbouring  villages,  the  same  in  soil, 
climate  and  other  respects,  were  assessed  at  the  most  varied  rates. ^ 


1 Of  two  neighbouring  vill^ee  MudAvad  and  Varoda,  Mudllvad  had  seven  rates 
varying  from  Kb.  1-16  to  8 annas,  and  Taroda  only  two,  Rs.  1-8  and  Eo.  1,  Karvai, 
well  placed  village  in  the  north-west,  had  only  one  rate  of  7i  annas. 
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Under  tlie  survey^  in  accordance  witli  tlieir  natural  peeuliaritiee/  tlie 
villages  were  arranged  into  two  groups,  nortli  and  soutli.  In  tbe  nortli 
the  maximum  aero  rate  for  dry  crop  land  was  fixed  at  4s.  fid. 
(Rs.  2>“4),  and  for  less  favourably  situatedvillages  at  4s-  3d.  (Ife,  2-2)  j 
in  the  south  the  maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  was  3s.  9d.  (Bs.  1-14) v 
and  for  the  worst  placed  villages  3^.  (Rs.  1-8).  Ther  acre  rate  on 
lands  watered  from  wells  was  fixed  at  6a.  (Rs-  3).  In  canal 
water© dj  ^diasihalp  lands^  on  account  of  the  scanty  and  nneertain 
character  of  the  water  supply^  the  rates  were  lowered  from  13^,  6<?- 
{Rs.  6-12)  and  10®.  (Rs,  5)  a higha  to  ISg.  (Rs,  6-12)  and  10^. 
(Rs^  5)  an  aere^  a reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  four  viHagBs,  Y^ghoda^  V^ghri,  B4bla^  and  Karvdi,  the  new 
rates  caused  an  increase  in  the  Government  demand.  But  oil  the 
whole  there  was  a marked  decrease  from  £15,016  to  £10,806 
(Rs.  1,50,160- Bs.  1,08,060).  Ili©  following  statement  shows  the 
financial  results  of  the  survoy  settlement  in  Amalher  ; 

ATtialner  JSeiilemenit  IS3T-S8* 


Class. 

VlL- 

liASXS. 

StJUVBT. 

ColiectlSna, 

1860-67. 

AaSQBQ- 

m'etit, 

1868-67. 

iLTSlil^. 

Aere  Rats. 

1818-19 

to 

1866-57. 

1855  - 56. 

Til- 
togs.  . 

CoHec^ 

ttond. 

Acre 

Bate. 

Ifaxl- 

muia. 

Mcf 

«-{i4 

Total.., 

06 

100 

67 

16 

69,512 
S3, St  2 
12,940 
Less 

Bs. 

73,981 

40^006 

16.304 

1837 

Acre** 

4:1444 

2S,522 

11,799 

1582 

Ea. 

37,263 

44,879 

16,031 

1893 

B.  a.  p. 
2 1 2 
1 8 1 
10s 
.12  0 

Us. 

85*076 

B2,219 

9262 

911 

Acres. 

78.011 

13,134 

66,444 

1 8*001 

Be. 

1*21,304 

90449 

4LJ46 

7691 

B.  a.  p. 
1 S 7 

100 

0 11  5 

0 7 7 

E.  a,  pj 

2 4 0 

3 3 0 
1 14  0 
1 0 0 

^9 

14144s 

1,32^027 

ea,on 

1,50^166 

1 19  3 

1*03,063 

241,550 

3*01,389 

1 1 4 

... 

An  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  survey  rates  introduced  into 
193  villages  in  1 857-58,  thirty-eight  in  1858-59,  and  twenty-eight 
in  1865- 6 6>  gives  the  following  results. 

In  the  193  Government  villages^  settled  in  1857-58,  the  figui'es  of 
the  Settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
an  increase®  in  occupied  area  of  3723  acres,  in  waste  of  57,088 
acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £233  (Rs.  2380),  and  a decrease 
in  collections  of  £2102  (Rs.  21,020).  A Comparison  df  the 
figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  averagd  df  the  ten  previnas 
years  shows  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  7005  acres,  and  in 
waste  of  54,401  acres  ; and  a decrease  in  remissions  of  £109 
(Rs.  1090),  and  in  collections  of  £1127  (Rs-  11,270).  During  the 
twenty-one  years  (1857-58  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates,  yearfy 
remissions  hav’e  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £383  (lis.  383C^ 


1 The  difiForenee  between  the' number  of  -villages  now  included  iii  any  surVey 

block  detailed  in  this  chapter  and  that  of  villages  mcluded  in  the  block  at  the 

fi[me  ol  settlement  is  due  -fco  the  transfer  of  villages  from  one  sub-division  to  another 
for  administrative  convonience.  _ - - 

® The  appai'eut  increase  or  decrease  In  total  area,  in  this  and  other  survey  groups, 
is  due  to  the  iocompletenees  and  inaccuracy  of  the  returna  in  use  before  the 
iutroduetJon  of  the  survey. 

B 411—44 
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in  1857-58,  £556  (Bs.  5560)  in  1871-72,  and  £251  (Rs.  2510)  in 
1876-77<  A comparison  o£  tlie  average  of  the  twenty-one  years 
since  the  survey  settlement  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous 
years  shows  a decrease  in  waste  of  14,154  acres  and  in  remissions 
of  £394  (Rs,  3940),  and  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  75,096  acres 
and  in  collections  of  £6288  (Rs.  62,880).  In  the  thirty-eight 
Government  villages  settled  in  1 858-59,  the  figures  of  the  settlement 
year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  of 
2361  acres  in  occupied  area  and  of  £154  (Es.  1540)  in  remissions  ; 
and  a decrease  of  6150  acres  in  was,te  and  of  £217  (Rs.  2170)  in 
collections*  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with 
the  average  of  tho  ton  previous  years  shows  a decrease  of  S64S 
acres  in  waste  and  of  £27  (Rs.  270)  in  remissions;  and  an  increase 
in  occupied  area  of  4892  acres,  and  in  collections  of  £340  (Rs.  3400). 
During  the  twenty  years  (1858-59  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates, 
yearly  remissions  have  been  granted^  the  largest  sums  being  £1251 
(Es.  12,610)  in  1860-61  and  £676  (Rs.  5760)  in  1871-72.  The 
average  of  the  twenty  years  since  the  survey  settlement,  contrasted 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  shows  an  increase  of 
13,093  acres  in  occupied  area  and  £1630  (Rs.  16,300)  in  collections  ; 
and  a decrease  of  16,978  acres  in  waste  and  of  £118  (Rs.  1180)  in 
remissions.  In  the  twenty-eight  Government  villages  settled  in 
1865-66,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of 
the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  10,241  acres,  in 
waste  of  11,464  acres,  in  remissions  of  £258  (Rs.  2580),  and  in 
collections  of  £530  (Rs,  5300).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an 
increase  in  occupied  area  of  15,188  acres,  in  waste  of  9836  acres,' in 
remissions  of  £225  (Rs*  2260),  and  in  collections  of  £897  (Rs.  8970). 
During  tho  thirteen  years  (1865-66  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates,  yearly 
remissions  have  been  granted,  tho  largest  sums  being  £275  (Rs.  2750) 
in  1865-66  and  £460  (Rs,  4600)  in  1871-72.  The  average  of  the^ 
thirteen  years  since  the  survey  settlement,  contrasted  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years,  shows  an  increase  in  occupied  area 
of  14,434  acres,  in  waste  of  10,475  acres,  in  remissions  of  £27 
(Rs.  270),  and  in  collections  of  £792  (Rs,  7920). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  three  main  blocks  the  details  of 
the  remaining  settled  Government  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole 
sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey  and  of  the  twonty-one  years  since  the  survey, 
a fall  in  waste  of  19,310  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £500 
(Rs,  5000),  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  116,187  acres,  and 
in  collections,  inoluding  revenue  from  unarable  land,  of  £9124 
(Rs.  91,240)  or  66*5  per  cent.  Again  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for 
1877-78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an 
mcrcasa  of  £12,116  (Rs,  121,160)  or  88^3  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty-one 
years  ending  1877-78 : 
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Amalner  Surv^ 


Tbarb. 
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StmvBT  Block  1.— 103  Gcv^irkmeht  YniLAOBa  asTTUio  tn  1867-63. 
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as. 
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SURVBV  Block  U. — 38  Oovsnf^uiora  ViLiiAOBa  BETTiiSD  ik  1868-50. 
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According  to  the  1879-80  roturnSj  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villageB  amounted  to  7126  ploughs^  5822  carts,  21^923 
bullocks^  12j598  cowSj  8412  bufialoea^  996  horses,  13,561  sheep  and 
goats,  and  424  asses.  ^ 

Of  the  215,426  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
130,788  or  60‘71  per  cent,  72,486  of  them  under  bd^ri^  Penicillaria 
spicata  j 49,344  under  jvdri^  Sorghum  vulgare ; 8559  under  wheat, 
gahu^  IMticnm  a&stivum  j 389  under  rice,  hkdi^  Oryzasativa;  and  10 
under  maiKo,  Tnahka^  Zea  mays.  Pulses  occupied  9242  acres  or  4*29 
per  cent,  7138  of  them  under  hulith,  Dolichos  biflorus;  1710  under 
gram,  liafhhara^  Cicer  arietinum  ; 265  under  iur,  Cajanus  indicus  ; 
86  under  peas,  vatana^  Pisnni  satiTum  j 40  under  Phaseolue 

muBgo ; and  three  nnder  mug^  Phaaeolus  radiatns.  Oilseeds 
occupied  9433  acres  or  4*37  per  cent,  7237  of  them  under  gingelly 
seed,  tilj  Sesamum  indicum ; 1888  under  hnseed,  ahhij  Ldnum 
usitatissimum ; and  308  under  other  oilseeds.  Pibres  occupied 
61,525  acres  or  28'56  per  cent,  all  under  cotton,  kdpus^  Gossypium 
hcrbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  4438  acres  or  2 '06  per 
cent,  1426  of  them  under  chillies,  mirchij  Capsicum  frutescens ; 240 
under  indigo,  guU^  Indigofera  tinctoriai  107  under  tobacco,  tamhdhhu^ 
Nicotiana  tabacum  ^ 36  under  sugarcane,  u&^  Saccharum  officinarum  ; 
and  the  remaining  2629  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  81,936 
souls,  76,131  or  92*91  per  cent  Hindus;  5779  or  7'05  per  cent 
Mu  salmons ; and  26  or  0*03  per  cent  Christians,  The  details  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are  : 331 0 Brdbmans,  priests.  Government  servants,  and 
traders  ; 52  Kshatris,  writers;  2348  Yanis,  52  Bh£ti^,  60  Halv4is, 
and  43  Kaldls,  traders  and  merchants  ; 29,343  Kuubis,  3201  Malis^ 
084  Dakshanis,  30  Hatkars,  and  48  Bharddis,  husbandmen  ; 1919 
Senders,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  1683  Snt^s,  carpenters;  197  Lobdrs, 
blacksmiths;  1281  JShimpis,  tailors ; 222  JK^drs,  coppersmiths; 
345  Kumbhdrs,  potters ; 54  Dhigvdns,  saddlers  j 98  Londris,  cement 
makers  ; 205  Beldars,  bricklayers ; 39  Otaris,  founders  ; 90  Gaundisj, 
masons;  2002  Telis,  oilpressers;  1383  Bdlis,  weavers;  697 
Rangdris,  dyers;  305  Khatris,  weavers;  152  Gadfis,  wool  weavers; 
9 Patvekars,  silk  workers;  335  Bhd,ts,  bards;  299  Gnravs, 
worshippers  of  Shiv;  1493  Nh^vis,  barbers ; 334  Dhobis,  washermen  ; 
885  Dhangars,  shepherds;  2152  Kqlis,  566  BhoiSj  fishers;  1131 
Rajputs  and  479  Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables  j 35  Bdris, 
betel-leaf  sellers;  210  Khangdrs,  labourers;  5155  Bhils,  2269 
Vanjdria,  and  214  Gonds,  labourers,  carriers,  and  husbandmen; 
1279  P4rdhis,  game^snarers ; 969  Chdmbhdrs  and  246  Dohoris^ 
leather-workers;  5955  Mhdrs  and  508  Md^ngs,  village  servants; 
28  Kaikddis  and  17  Buruds,  basket-makers;  660  Gosavis,  336 
Gondhlisj  197  Bhdnds,  119  Bhildvants,  86  Md-nbhavs,  63  Gop^^,  31 
Kolhdtis,  and  22  Johdris,  beggars. 

BllUSaVal,  the  most  easterly  sub-division  including  the  petty 
division,  peta^  of  Edlabad,  is  bounded  on  thq  north  by  the  Tapti 
separating  it  from  Bavda,  on  the  north-east  by  the  province  of 
Nimdr,  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  the  province  of  Berarj^  on  the 
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south  by  Jdmnor  separated  partly  by  the  Sur  river j and  on  the  west 
by  tho  V^ghur  river  separating  it  from  Naeirabad,  Its  area  is  570 
square  miles^  566  o£  them  surveyed  in  detail ; its  populationj  according 
to  the  1872  census,  was  84,245  souls  or  147*79  to  the  square  milei 
and  its  realisable  land  rovenu©  in  1879-80  was  £25,943  (Its,  2,59,430), 

Of  566  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  ten  ajfe  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages*  The  remainder,  according  to 
the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains  286,808  acres  or  81*11  per  cent 
of  arable  land ; 64,567  acres  or  16*32  per  cent  of  unarable  land  ; 
and  12,709  acres  or  3'57  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
streams*  From  the  288,808  acres  of  arable  land,  27,974  acres  have 
to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages- 
Of  tho  balance  of  260,834  acres  the  actual  area  of  arable  Govern^ 
ment  land,  1 7 1,8 JO  acres  or  65 '86  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under 
tillage* 

To  the  north-west  and  along  the  T4pti,  Bhus^val  is  flat  and 
monotonous*  The  south-east  stretching  into  Berac,  though  flat,  is 
hero  and  there  broken  by  hdhhul  groves,  specially  rich  ^ong  the 
banks  of  the  Puma*  The  rest  is  more  or  loss  waving,  with 
straggling  hillocks  covered  with  loose  stones  and  boulders*  Along 
the  north-east  boundary  runs  a bold  range  of  hills*  The  sub-division 
is  on  the  whole  scantily  wooded,  without  the  mango  groves  so 
abundant  m other  e ub- division s- 

Except  the  tract  between  the  Puma  and  the  hills  from  the  Suki 
to  the  eastern  frontier,  which  is  ruined  by  its  deadly  climate,^  the 
sub-division  is  fairly  healthy*  The  average  rainfall  during  the 
twelve  years  ending  1879  was  26*11  inches* 

There  is  plenty  of  surface  water*  Besides  the  Tdpti  in  the  north, 
the  chief  rivers  are  its  tributaries  the  Puma  and  the  Yaghur*  The 
Puma,  running  west,  partly  forms  the  boundary  between  Bhusdval 
and  Berdr  and  falls  into  the  Tapti  near  Chdngdev,  and  tho 
Yaghur,  dividing  the  sub-division  from  Nasirabad,  joins  tho  Tdpti 
near  the  village  of  Bhankheda  in  the  extreme  north-west.  Of  the 
smaller  streams  that  flow  throughout  the  year,  the  chief  are  the  Sur 
running  along  the  south  boundary  and  falling  into  the  Yaghur,  and 
the  Bhog^vati  flowing  north  through  the  town  of  Yarangaon  and 
falling  into  the  Tapti  near  the  village  of  Pipri ' Shekam.  Besides 
these  rivers  and  streams,  there  were,  in  1879,  2209  working  wells 
with  a depth  of  from  twenty- two  to  sixty  feet* 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  black  soil,  the  rich  alluvial  clay  found  north 
of  Bdlabad  cannot  be  surpassed*  In  the  east  of  Kurha  where  it 
gives  place  to  a deep  black  loam,  it  yields  the  finest  crops-  The 
other  soils  are  mostly  mixed  red  and  brown*  In  the  north-east  the 
soil  is  poor,  and  the  waste  lands  are  generally  dry  and  rocky - 
Along  river  banks  are  small  alluvial  plots  called  dehli  or  hevtah 

In  1864-65,  the  year  of  settlement,  9688  holdings,  khatds^  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  1 7‘59  acres  and  au  average  rental 


^ Repeated  attempts  to  ro-oolouise  the  deserted  villages  of  Chartdna  and  Vadoda 
have  failed* 
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of  £2  6&\  (Rs,  23-6-4).  Equally  divided  among  the  agriciiltural 
population j these  holdings  would  for  each  person  re^esent  au 
allotment  of  4'61  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  12^.  (Rs.  6-2-1), 

Distributed  among  the  whole  population  of  the  eub-divisionj  the 
share  to  each  would  amount  to  2'61  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the 
land  tax  to  65.  (Rs.  3-7-6). 

In  Bhuaaval  survey  measurements  were  begun  in  1862-63  and 
classifications  in  1863-64  j;  both  were  finished  in  1869-70.  Of  244^ 
the  present  (1880)  number  of  villages^  130  form  the  sub-division 
of  Bhusaval  and  114  the  petty  division  of  Edlabad.  Of  the  130 
Bhusdval  village Sj  one  alienated  village  has  not  been  settled.  Of 
the  129  settled  villages  126  are  Government  and  three  alienated. 
Of  these  eighteen  were  settled  in  1859-60^  forty  in  1863-64^  seventy 
in  1864-65,  and  one  in  1870-71.  Of  the  Bdlabad  villages  111  are 
Government  and  three  alienated.  Of  these  three  were  settled  in 
1864-65j  one  in  1855-56,  109  in  1864-65,  and  one  in  1870-71. 

Up  to  1861,  the  bulk  of  the  villages  of  this  sub-division  belonged 
to  His  Highness  Sindia's  petty  divisions  of  Yaraugaon  and  Bdlabad, 
They  were  received  in  exchange  for  territory  near  Jh^nsi  in  Central 
India-  At  the  time  of  transfer  the  state  revenue  was  realised  by 
farming.  Since  1861,  the  revenue  history  embraces  two  periods. 
The  first  for  the  three  years  ending  1864,  when  the  assessment  was 
regulated  on  the  previous  payments,  and  the  second  during  which 
the  survey  rates  have  been  in  force.  Por  the  villages  acquired 
before  the  year  1861,  the  revenue  history,  since  they  came  under 
British  management,  also  embraces  two  periods,  the  first  from 
the  year  of  cession  to  the  introduction  of  the  survey  settlement, 
when  tho  highoti  system  was  in  operation,  and  the  second  during 
which  the  survey  rates  of  assessment  have  been  in  force. 

In  the  175  Government  villages^  settled  in  1864-65,  the  figures  of 
the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  33,651  acres,  in  waste  of  9860  acres, 
in  remissions  of  £4098  (Rs,  40,930),  and  in  collections  of  £396 
(Rs.  3960).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year 
with  the  average  of  the  three  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in 
occupied  area  of  88,866  acres,  in  waste  of  6270  acres,  in  remissions 
of  £4039  (Rs.  40,390),  and  in  collections  of  £1238  (Rs.  12,380). 
During  the  fourteen  years  (1864-65  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates, 
yearly  remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £4123 
(Rs.  41,280)  in  1864-65,  and  £2186  (Rs.  21,860)  in  1871-72.  A 
comparison  of  the  average  of  the  fourteen  years  since  the  survey,, 
and  of  the  three  years  before  the  survey,  shows  that  the  occupied 
area  has  risen  by  45,421  acres  and  the  collections  by  £6164 
(Rs,  61,640),  that  waste  has  fallen  by  2541  acres,  and  that  remis- 
sions have  increased  by  £448  (Rs.  4480). 

In  the  forty  Government  villages  settled  in  1 863-64,  the  figures 
of  the  settlement  year,  cQmpared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  4021  acres,  in  waste  of  322  acres. 


^ For  nineteen  of  these  villages  inforniation  is  incomplete. 
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in  remissious  of  £1221  (Rb,  12j210)j  and  in  collections  of  £268 
(Rs.  2680}.  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement 
with  the  aTOrage  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  a rise  of  7219 
acres  in  occupied  area^  a fall  of  2676  acres  in  waste^  a rise  of 
£975  (Rs.  9750)  in  remissionsj  and  of  £925  (Ra.  9250)  in  collectiona 
During  the  fifteen  years  (1863-64  to  1877'-78)  of  survey  rates^ 
yearly  remissions  have  been  granted^  the  largest  sums  being  £1265 
(Ra.  12,650)  in  1863-64  and  £245  (Rs.  2450)  in  1871-72,  Compared 
with  the  ten  previous  yearsj  the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  of  the 
survey  rates  shows  an  increase  of  12,793  acres  in  occupied  area 
and  of  £2798  (Rs.  27,980)  in  collections* 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two  groups  the  details  for  the 
remaining  settled  Government  villages,  and  comparing  the  average 
of  the  three  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  since  the 
survey,  the  results  show  a rise  of  67,886  acres  of  occupied  land  and 
a fall  of  12,081  acres  of  waste,  remissions  show  an  increase  of 
£188  (Rs.  1880),  and  collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable 
land,  an  increase  of  £9480  (Re.  94,800)  or  65 '9  per  cent.  Again 
comparing  the  average  of  the  three  years  before  survey  with  the 
details  for  1877-78,  the  returns,  including  revenue  from  unarable 
land,  show  an  increase  in  collections  of  £9970  (Rs,  99,700)  or  69'3 
per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government  villages 
the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty-four  years 
ending  1877-78: 

Bhusdval  Surety  Remits ^ 1S65  *lB7Br 
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According  to  tiie  187^-80  retixrnSj  tTie  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  4891  plougliSj  4100  cartSj  24jll4 
buHockaj  19^063  cows,  10,565  buSaloea,  801  horses,  18,941  sheeii 
and  goats;,  and  444  asses. 

Of  tkei  171,810  acres,  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  graitt  drops 
occupied  100^258  acres  or  58^35'  per  cent,  68>207  of  them  under 
jvari^  Sorghum  vulgare  j 25,597  under  ha^Tv^  Penicillaria  spicata  j 
81 68  under  wheat,  Triticum  sestivum;  -219  under  ricej 

Oryza  sativa ; 29  under  maize,  mahha^  Zea  mays  | and  37  under 
miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  8381  acres  or  485  per  cent^ 
6706  of  them  under  tur^  Caianus  indicus  ; 1433  under  gram,  ha/rhhara\ 
Cicer  aTietinum  3 124  under  udidj  Phase olus  mungo 36  under 
hulithy  Dolichos  bidorus  i 16  under  iTiug,^  Phaseolus  radiatus  3 and 
16  under  ^ others*^  Oilseeds  occupied  7263  acresi  or  4'22  per  centj 
3162  at  them  under  ^ngeUy  seed',,  tily  Sesamum  indicum  3 3183 
under  linseed,  alshi,  Linum  usitatisaknum  3 and  918  under  other 
oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  52,886  acres  or  30' 78  per'  cent,  all  under 
cotton,  kdpnsy  Gosaypium  herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 
3072  acres,  or  1*79  per  cent,  1169" of  them  under  chillies,  mircMy 
Capsicum  frutesoens  3.  780  under  tobacco,  tamhdkJmy  Nicotiana 
tabacum  3 17  under  sugarcane,  us,  Sacchamm  officinarum  3 3 under 
indigo,  guUy  Indigofera  tinctoria;  and  the  remaining  1103  under 
various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  86,587 
Boulsi-  78,869  or  92-15  per  cent  Hindus  j 5597  or  6*^  per  cent 
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Musalm^na ; 1117  or  1'30  per  cent  Cbriatians  j and  4 Parais, 
The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are : 2750  Brabmans,  priests^ 
Government  servants^  and  traders;  lS4K4yats>  writers  ; S740  Ydnis, 
15  BbiifciASj  and  15  Kal^la,  traders  and  merchants  j 34^847  Kunbis, 
1628  Mdlia,  1286  Dakshanisj  841  HatkarSj  231  AlkariSj  and  232 
Bnnkarsj  husbandmen  j 1109  Sonars,  ^bld  and  silver  smiths;  854 
Sutdrs,  carpenters;  250  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths;  891  Shimpia,  tailors; 
239  K^s^rs,  coppersmiths  ; 577  Kumbhfirs,  potters  ; 19  Dhigv^ns, 
saddlers ; 488  Beldarsj  bricklayers ; 904  Gaundis^  masons ; 102 
P^tharvatsj  stone  dressers ; 59 Otlrisj  founders;  1987  Telia, oil pressers; 
227  Rang^ris,  dyers;  32  Khatris,  weavers;  190  Thdkurs,  bards  ; 
364  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv ; 989  !Nhjivis,  barbers ; 896  Dhobis, 
washermen;  2433  Dhangars,  shepherds,  and  19  Gavlis^  milk  and  butter 
sellers;  4478  Kolis,  and  371  Bhois,  fishers;  2916  ^jputs,  and  422 
Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables ; 556  Bdris,  bet  el -leaf  sellers  ; 
229  Kh^tiks,  butchers ; 1485  Yanjarxs,  husbandmen  and  carriers ; 
641  Bhils,  labourers  ; 484  P^rdhis,  game- snarers  ; 1256  Ch^mbhdrs, 
and  88  Dohoris,  leather- workers  ; 6370  Mhdrs  and  773  M^ngs,  village 
servants;  557  Gos^vis,  109  KolMtis,  103  M4nbh4vs,  122  Hol4rs, 
39  NAths,  and  17  Y^sudevs,  beggars, 

Clia'liBgaori,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  district,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  DhuKa,  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  Pdchora,  on 
the  south-east  and  south  by  His  Highness  the  Niadm^s  territory, 
and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the  N^ik  sub-divisions  of 
Ndndgaon  and  M^legaon,  Its  area  is  504  square  miles,  476  of  them 
surveyed  in  detail  j its  population,  according  to  the  1872  census, 
was  44,568  souls  or  S8'42  to  the  square  mile  ; and  in  1879-80  its 
realisable  land  revenue  was  £14,687  (Rs,  1,46,870), 

Of  476  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  forty-six  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  ^ienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according 
to  the  revenue  survey,  contains  210,546  acres  or  76*44  per  cent  of 
arable  land  ; 41,709  acres  or  15'14  per  cent  of  unarable  land ; 1454 
acres  or  0’53  per  cent  of  grass;  12,818  acres  or  4' 65  per  cent  of  forest 
reserves  ; and  8929  acres  or  3'24  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  and 
rivers.  Prom  the  210,546  acres  of  arable  land,  6387  have  to  be 
taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of 
the  balance  of  204,159  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government 
land,  134,265  acres  or  65‘76  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

With  the  Gima  valley  crossing  from  west  to  east  through  its 
northern  villages,  Ohalisgaon  stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  S^tm£la 
bills,  which  running  east  and  west  in  a wall-like  line  separate 
Khandesh  from  the  Deccan  upland.  In  the  table-land  above  these 
hills  there  are  a few  detached  Ohalisgaon  villages.  Excepting  these, 
the  whole  sub-division  is  a broad  and  thickly  wooded  valley,  with, 
in  the  south,  south-west,  and  north,  large  tracts  of  waste  with  rugged 
and  stony  soil. 

Except  in  the  forest  and  brushwood  lands  to  the  west  and 
along  the  foot  of  the  S4tm41£s,  which  are  seldom  free  from  fever, 
the  climate  is  fairly  healthy-  During  the  twelve  years  ending 
1879  the  average  rainfall  was  24*59  inchea, 

B 411—45 
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The  water  supplj^  e:s:cept  in  the  Sdtmdla  table-land,  is  suflBcient, 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Girna  and  its  tributaries  the  ManyM  and 
the  Titur,  The  Girna,  flowing  throughout  the  year,  enters  from  the 
north-west,  and  after  a somewhat  winding  course  passes  out  near 
the  village  of  Bahdl,  Thp  Manydd  touches  a few  villages  in  the 
west  and  joins  the  Girna  near  the  village  of  Pilkhod.  The  Titur, 
rising  in  the  S^tmd^l^s  in  the  south,  and  taking  a north-easterly 
course  by  the  towns  of  Chalisgaon  and  Vaghli,  crosses  the  eastern 
boundary  near  the  village  of  Hingona  Khurd,  The  Girna  and  the 
Titur  are  fed  in  their  coursea  by  several  minor  streams.  The  Siv  is 
the  only  river  that  waters  the  S^tmdla  table-land.  Besides  these 
and  the  J^mda  canals  which  are  used  only  to  a small  extent,  there 
were,  in  1879-80,  1902  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  eighteen 
to  twenty -6 even  feet. 

Most  of  the  sub-division  lies  in  the  Xhandesh  plain.  Beginning 
near  the  hills  with  hard  stouy  soil  it  gradually  improves  northwards 
towards  the  Girna,  The  soil  is  mixed,  much  of  it  towards  the 
south,  south-west,  and  north,  being  hard  and  stony.  The  black  soil 
of  the  Girna  valley,  though  better  than  in  the  surrounding  parts,  is 
generally  faulty,  as  it  rests  on  a subsoil  either  of  gravel  or  hard 
sheet  rock.  The  best  soil,  a rich  brownish -blaok  mould,  known  as 
kali  mwnjalj  found  in  the  S^tmdla  imlands,  is  well  suited  to  cold 
weather  crops.  But  the  country  suners  from  want  of  rain,  and  the 
average  outturn  of  crops  is  small.  It  is  also  liable  to  severe  and 
destructive  hailstorms. 

In  1862-63,  the  year  of  settlement,  4543  holdings,  khdids,  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  23*34  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £2  45,  {Ks,  22-5-9),  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultui'al 
population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  8 '36  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  105,  Jd.  (Rs,  8-0-1), 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  3*56  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  65,  9#c?, 
(Rs,  3-6-6), 

In  Chdlisgaon  the  survey  measurements  were  begun  in  1856-57 
and  finished  in  1865-66,  and  the  classifications  were  begun  in 
1860-61  and  finished  in  1869-70.  Of  141,  the  present  (1880)  number 
of  Tillages^  nine  alienated  villages  have  not  been  settled.  Of  the 
remaining  1 32  villages,^  1 24  are  Government  and  eight  alienated. 
Of  these  112  were  settled  in  1862-63,  twelve  in  1866-66,  and  eight 
in  1870-71, 

Nearly  all  the  Chalisgaon  villages  were  at  one  time  subject  to 
the  Niz^m,  and  were  included  in  the  district  of  Danlatabad,  After 
the  Niz^m^s  defeat  at  Kharda  in  1795,  they  were  made  over  to  the 
Peshwa  and  remained  under  him  till  the  accession  of  British  rule 
in  1818,  At  the  time  of  cession  the  state  revenue  was  realised  by 
farming.  The  nominal  rates  were  moderate  averaging  only  4s,  3dE, 
(Rs,  2-2)  an  acre.  But  partly  from  irregular  exactions  and  partly 
from  the  effect  of  Bhil  raids,  the  actual  state  of  the  people  was 
very  depressed.  Chalisgaon  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  district  in 


^ Of  these  two  are  deserted,  and  have  no  cultivation. 
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the  losses  caused  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Britisli  rule^ 
by  the  failure  of  crops  and  tben  by  the  collapse  of  grain  prices - 
And  tho  famine  year  of  1332-33  brouglit  to  light  such  a want  of 
resources  among  the  people  that  the  Government  demand  was 
reduced  to  about  one-h^£,  from  an  average  acre  rate  of  about  4s, 
(Us.  2)  to  an  average  of  nearly  28,  (Be*  1),  Even  this  redaction 
was  found  not  to  be  enough,  and  before  tho  introduction  of  tho 
survey  (1863),  the  average  rate  had  been  reduced  considerably 
bolow  2^*  (Be.  1).  Those  rates  were  very  moderate,  and  in  the  ten 
years  before  1863  the  tillage  area  bad  veiy  greatly  increased.  At 
the  same  time  the’ bulk  of  the  people  were  still  poor,^ 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  (1863)  the  western  villages  and  those 
near  the  S^tm^a  hills  had,  from  the  denseness  of  the  forest,  a bad 
name  for  fever.  Including  Chalisgaon  with  its  2800  souls,  the 
pressure  of  population  was  seventy-seven  to  the  square  mile  of 
arable  land*  There  were  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  ; the 
bulk  of  the  people  were  husbandmen*  The  dry  land  tillage  was 
careless,  and  the  people  idle  and  lazy*  Though  mamire  was  abundant, 
fields  were  sometimes  left  for  years  without  fertilising,  and  crops 
were  often  nearly  choked  with  weeds.  Millet,  the  staple  grain,  throve 
even  in  the  poorest  soils.  In  the  villages  near  the  S4tm^la  hills 
the  Bhils  made  much  by  gathering  moA-a,  Bassia  latifolia,  and  cJidrolij 
Buchanania  latifolia,  and  the  white  sticky  gum  of  the  dhdvda  tree* 
There  was  only  one  unmetalled  high  road  leading  from  Ndndgaon 
(now  in  Nasik)  to  Chalis^on  by  N^ydongri  and  Talegaon,  The 
railway  in  great  measure  destroyed  its  value  as  a trunk  rdad. 

At  the  time  of  settlement  (1863)  Chdlisgaon  included  166  villages. 
Of  these  141  were  Government  and  twenty-five  wholly  or  partially 
alienated.  Of  the  141  Government  villages  the  classification  in 
eleven  was  not  completed  by  Pobruary  1863*  The  remaining  130 
villages  were  arranged  in  four  groups.  The  villages  beet  placed 
with  regard  to  markets,  the  market  towns,  and  a few  villages  in  the 
richer  part  of  the  Girna  valley,  formed  the  first  group  of  twenty -five 
villages  with  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  5g,  (Rs.  2-8), 
Villages  less  favourably  situated  than  the  above,  but  lying  along  the 
banks  of  the  Gima  or  the  high  road  to  Chalisgaon  and  the  smaller 
market  towns,  formed  the  second  group  of  forty-four  villages  with 
a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  4^,  6c?,  (Rs.  2-4).  Villages  less 
favourably  situated  than  those  of  the  second  group,  both  with  respect 
to  markets  and  climate,  formed  the  third  group  with  a maximum  dry 
crop  acre  rate  of  43,  (Ba,  2),  The  fourth  group  comprised  thirty 
villages.  Of  these,  for  the  twenty -six  on  the  table-land  above  the 
Satm^4s  which  were  badly  ofi  for  water  and  were  far  from  any 
market,  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  3^,  (Rs.  1-1 2)  was 

fixed,  and  for  the  four]  villages  lying  among  the  S4tmdla  hills, 
nearly  deserted  and  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  wild  animalsj  the 
corresponding  maximum  was  Ss,  3d,  (Rs.  1-10),  Except  eighty- 
nine  acres  at  Patonda,  there  was  no  channel-watered  land.  For 


» Oaptain  P.  A,  Elphinstone,  7th  Feb.  18^,  Bom.  Qov,  SeL  LXXII,  20- 
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well^watered  lande^  of  which  there  was  a total  area  of  2009  acres,  a 
maximum  acre  rate  of  6s,  (Bs,  3)  waa  fixed. 

The  general  effect  of  these  rates  was  an  increase  of  £220 
(Rs,  2200)  or  3f  per  cent  om  the  previous  asseesmeiit-  But  this, 
from  the  small  amount  of  remission  £108  (Rs,  1080)  that  had  heen 
granted  during  the  previous  ten  years  and  from  the  advantage  it 
gained  from  the  presence  of  the  railway,  the  sub-division  seemed 
well  able  to  bear.  The  following  statement  shows  the  financial 
result  of  the  survey  settlement  in  CMlisgaon  : 


ChdUsgaon  1860-63, 


CliAMf.l 

i 

a 

FORMEH, 

S^KVET. 

1S1S4S  to 
1861-63, 

3361-02. 

1361-63. 

1 

1 

s 

Acre  Rate. 

1 

1 1 

1 ^ 

i 

B 

1 1 ^ 

1 1 

i 

1 

■3 

V 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ' 

1 ... 
ri  ... 
ni 

rr  { 

Total... 

£5 

44 

31 

4 

Acres. 

11,046 

5S66 

411 

Ra, 

13,901 

19^291 

fills 

6234 

mi 

Actse. 

17,3*5 

23,609 

12,603 

0290 

Bb,  R,  a.  p, 
20,093  12  0 
21,372  0 14  B 
9969  0 12  3 
S624  106 
2^9  0 6 7 

Ba. 

19,932 

20^336 

6418 

m 

Be. 

22,600 

22,417 

9CZS 

7141 

504 

R,  A.  p. 

14  0 
0 IB  2 
0 11  & 
‘0  16  9 
0 3 9 

Agt^s. 

44,683 

70,109 

49,604 

3E,OB7 

6021 

Re. 

1 45,466 
' 61,117 
00,406 
90,919 
3380 

H.  a.  p. 
1 0 3 

0 13  0 
0 9 10 
0 10  11 
0 6 4 

0 12  2 

R.  a.  p. 
2 8 0 
9 4 0 
9 0 0 

1 12  0 
1 10  0 

i|  37,731 

62.962 

60,3591  0 15  4 

69.387 

el»4B0 

0 16  0 

216,309 

104,399 

In  the  108  G-overmnent  villages^  settled  in  1862-63,  the  figures  of 
the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  5660  acres,  in  waste  of  74,492 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £926  (Rs.  9250),  and  in  collections  of  £79 
(Rs,  790).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with 
the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  of  13,059 
acres  in  occupied  area,  of  69,598  acres  in  waste,  of  £940  (Rs.  9400) 
in  remissions,  and  of  £835  (Rs-  8350)  in  collections.  During  the 
sixteen  years  (1862-63  to  1877-78)  since  the  survey,  yearly  remissions 
have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £1048  (Re.  10,480)  in 
1862-63,  and  £2056  (Rs.  20,560)  in  1871-72,  Compared  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  "the  average  of  the  sixteen 
years  since  the  survey  shows  that  with  an  increase  of  48,742  acres 
in  occupied  area  and  of  £362  (Rs.  3620)  in  remissions,  the  collections 
have  more  than  doubled,  having  risen  from  £4075  to  £8495 
(Rs.  40,750  - Ra  84,950), 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  this  block  the  details  for  the  remaining 
settled  Government  villages,  and  comparing  the  average  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  since  the  survey,  the  results 
show  a rise  of  57,565  acres  in  occupied  area,  of  20,046  acres  in 
waste,  and  of  £420  (Rs.  4200)  in  remissions.  The  collections, 
including  £4  (Rs.  40)  from  unarahle  laud  and  £21  (Bs.  210)  from 
the  lands  made  over  to  Government  by  the  indmddrs  of  four  alienated 
villages,  show  an  increase  of  £5045  (Rs.  50,450)  or  93'4  per  cent. 
Again  comparing  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  with 


' Of  these  two  deserted  and  have  no  oultiv^ion. 
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the  details  for  1877-78j  the  returns  show,  mcluding  £39  (Rb*  890) 
fTOm  the  lands  made  over  to  Groverziment  by  the  indmddrs  of  four 
alienated  villages,  an  increase  of  £7114  (Be,  71,140)  or  131 ‘7  per 
cent, 

^ The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  durint?  the  sixteen  years 
ending  1877-78  : ^ ^ ^ 


Chdlisgaon  Survey  ReauUs,  1863-1873, 


TAAAa. 

Auka. 

i 

pa 
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COLIiECTIONfl. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Occupied. 

1 

■| 

o 

1 

a 

^ ' 

•s 

1 

1 

g 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Burvkt  Block  L — 108  ■ 

OOV:Ba,BMENT  VLLLAOES  flXTTLKO  IN  1882-03. 

Acres. 

Acreft. 

Acrea. 

Acrea< 

Acres. 

Rg. 

Be. 

Ua. 

■Ra. 

Be. 

Bs. 

isei-ea 

53,181 

5036 

67,198 

; 07,248 

132,728 

1230 

48,207 

■42 

80 

40,618 

* 

67|675 

6281 

62,856 

131,738 

41,153 

10,483 

48,806 

47 

191 

40,104 

Ut219 

5678 

40,707 

02,140 

135,200 

lOSl 

40,808 

22 

S5 

40,766 

loss'- IS7B 

32,071 

6680 

eS,339 

78,642 

56,643 

4708 

63,237 

204 

1414 

40 

84,966 

ia77'7S 

lie, 708 

5580 

122,262 

64,357 

60,356 

1673 

1,01,220 

1 

2721 

1,03,042 

SukVKt  Bi^k  n,— 12 

GOVKRNMBHT  VlLliAOES  6BTTLED  IN  1806-60. 

1884-65 

11,B23 

416 

12,038 

763 

21,8]  5 

57 

11,828 

23 

11,651 

] 886-66  ... 

16.758 

452 

17,210 

3931 

4268 

3S17 

14,206 

42 

14,336 

1866-1886 

0415 

407 

^22 

2076 

22,724 

187 

9602 

9 

0611 

1805-1876 

16,011 

405 

18,470 

4207 

5445 

590 

14,228 

i'o 

130 

... 

14,486 

1877-TS 

18,085 

481 

18,560 

2438 

6126 

63 

16,381 

262 

... 

15,643 

StraVKY  Block  HL — 4 eimLim  in  1870-71, 

10eft-7O  ... 

4022 

265 

4377 

1124 

3352 

4039 

IT 

4056  , 

1870-71 

0610 

259 

5771 

2830 

2866 

1000 

3889 

■ if 

17 

* 

3908 

1800.1370 

' sail 

2^2 

8873 

]40fi 

3469 

10 

3617 

16 

8883  1 

1870-1878 

5400 

27B 

5742 

2 820 

2013 
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4B79 

94 

4756 

1877*78  ... 

0080 

278 

8287 

2201 

2947 

27 

6133 

... 

34 

... 

6160 

Tao  years 

before  eurvey. 

66,645 

6247 

03,102 

05,323 

181,388 

1278 

68,917 

23 

80 

... 

53,099 

Since  eurvey  ,, 

114,451 

6300 

120,757 

86,680 

67,001 

5478 

1,02,244 

1567 

40 

1,04,208 

1877-78  

140  J7  7 

6316 

147,005 

63,054 

07,42S 

1683 

1,21*733 

3017 

1,94,761 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  8090  ploughs,  2925  carts,  20,967 
bullocks,  16,484  cows,  4689  buffaloes,  987  horses,  13,807  sheep  and 
goats,  and  196  asaes- 

Of  the  134,265  acres  under  tillage  in  1878^79,  grain  crops  occupied 
83,202  or  61'97  per  cent,  54,923  of  them  under  hdjrij  Penicillaria 
Bpicata  ; 26,560  under  judWj  Sorghum  vulgare  ^ 1542  under  wheat, 
gahu^  Triticum  sestivum  j 165  under  rice,  hhdt^  Oryzasativa  j 10  under 
maize,  makha^  Zea  mays ; and  two  under  sdva^  Panicum  miliaceum. 
Pulses  occupied  1867  acres  or  1'39  per  cent,  972  of  them  under 
gram,  harhhaTa^  Cicer  arietinum  j 693  under  Polio hos  biflorusj 

1 94  under  Caj anus  indicus  ; and  eight  under  'others/  Oilseeds 

occupied  17,209  acres  or  12'81  per  cent,  15,439  of  them  under 
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gingelly  tilj  Sesamum  indicum  j 972  under  linseed^  alsh% 

Linum  usitatiBsimum;  and  798  under  other  oilseeds-  Fibres  occupied 
30j640  acres  or  22'82  per  centj  30^156  o£  them  under  cotton^ 
hdpu8^  Gosaypium  herbaceum,  and  484  under  brown  hemp,  wmhadip 
Hibiscus  cannabimis.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1347  acres  or 
one  per  centj  678  of  them  under  chillies^  mirchi^  Capsicum  frutescens ; 
291  under  tamhakhUj  Nicotiana  tabacumi  115  under  su^rcane,^  ub, 
Saccharum  officinarumj  and  the  remaining  263  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits- 

The  1875  population  return  sbowsj  of  a total  population  of 
47,021  souls,  43,761  or  93'07  per  cent  Hindus  ; 8253  or  6*91  per 
cent  Musalm^ns  ; and  7 or  0*01  per  cent  Christians-  The  details 
of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 1516  Brahmans,  priests.  Government 
servants,  and  traders;  1479  Kshatris,  writers;  2174  Ydnis,  129 
Bhdti^Sj  and  14  HaJvdis,  traders  and  merchants  ; 15,708  Knnbis, 
1318  DakshaniSj  1167  M^lis,  104  Bhar4dis,  and  14  Bunkars, 
husbandmen;  697  Sondrs,  gold  and  silver  smiths ; 546  Sut^rs, 
carpenters;  45  Loh^rs,  blacksmiths;  782  Shimpis,  tailors;  138 
K^s^rs,  copporsmiths  ; . 282  Kumbh4rs,  potters  ; 34  Dhigv4ns, 
saddlers  ; 74  Lond^iis,  cement-makers  ; 352  Belddrs,  bricklayers  ; 40 
Otaris,  founders;  1171  Telis,  oilpreasers  ; 308  Koshtis,  weavers; 
95  Gadris,  wool  weavers ; 72  Rang^ris,  dyers  ; 266  Thd^kurs,  bards ; 
66  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv  ; 617  NhdiVis,  barbers;  238 
Dhobis,  washermen;  916  Dhangars,  shepherds;  167  Gavlis,  milk 
and  butter  sellers  ; 1197  Kolis,  fishers;  536  Rajputs,  and  354 
Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables  ; 14  K4m^this  and  14 
Akarmda4s,  labourers  ; 2822  Bhils,  labourers ; 2147  Van j Aria,  carriers 
and  husbandmen ; 70  P4rdhia,  game*snarers ; 775  Ohdmbh^rs  and 
100  Dohoris,  leather-workers;  4011  Mhdrs  and  602  Mangs,  village 
servants;  12  Buruds,  basket-makers;  330  Gos^vis,  123  Gondhlis, 
and  65  M^nbhavs,  beggars- 

CllOpcl^t,  lying  in  the  north-east,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  His 
Highness  Holkar's  dominions,  on  the  east  by  Sdvda,  on  the  south 
by  the  T4pti  river  separating  it  from  Nasirabad,  Brandol,  and 
Amalner,  and  on  the  west  by  Shirpur  separated  partly  by  tho  Acer, 
Its  area  is  496  square  miles,  295  of  them  surveyed  in  detail  its 
population,  according  to  the  1872  census,  was  51,581  souls  or  104 
to  the  square  mile,  and  in  1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  was 
£16,603  (Rs.  1,66,030)- 

Of  295  square  miles,  the  area  survOTcdin  detail,  three  are  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages-  The  remainder,  according  to  the 
revenue  survey,  contains  160,248  acres  or  85*78  per  cent  of  arable 
land  ; 19,155  acres  or  10*25  per  cent  of  unarable  land  ; and  7408  acres 
or  3'97  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  Prom  the 
160,248  acres  of  arable  land,  11,961  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance 
of  148,287  acres,  the  actual  area  of  ai’able  Government  land,  113,274 
acres  or  76*38  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 


^ The  iinsurveyed  portion  ia  of  a wild  tract,  called  the  Dhauli  tarc^,  lying  within 
the  3 jitpud^  mhWbitod  by  a wild  tribe  of  Bhils . 
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Chopda  consists  of  two  valleys  formed  by  a spur  o£  the  Sdfcptid^s 
that  runs  obliquely  from  east  to  west.  The  southern  or  outer  valley 
is  part  of  the  rich  north  T^pti  plain  and  follows  the  course  of  that 
river.  The  northern  or  inner  valley^  known  as  the  Dhauli  taraf^  is  a 
broken  and  hilly  countryj  covered  with  dense  forest  and  infested 
by  wild  beasts. 

Between  March  and  July  the  climate  is  extremely  hot,  and  during 
October  and  November  fever  and  ague  are  common  in  the  villages 
bordering  on  the  hills  and  along  the  Aner  and  the  Guli.  At  other 
times  the  climate  of  the  southern  valley  is  healthy,  but  except  in  the 
hot  season,  the  northern  valley  is  extremely  feverish.  During  the 
twelve  years  ending  1879  the  rainfall  averaged  28'70  inches. 

The  southern  or  T^pti  valley  is  fairly  supplied  with  surface  water, 
but  nou©  of  the  streams  are  suited  for  irrigation.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  T^pti,  forming  the  southern  boundary  for  thirty-three  miles, 
and  its  tributaries  the  Aner  and  the  Guli.  The  Tdpti  banks  are  in 
places  not  less  than  100  feet  high.  They  consist  of  soft  shifting 
alluvial  deposits.  The  Auer  and  the  Guli  cease  to  flow  in  the  hot 
season.  The  Aner,  rising  in  the  S^tpudds  in  the  north-east,  takes 
a westerly  course  for  four  miles,  and  after  passing  five  miles  to  the 
south,  turns  again  to  the  west,  and  winding  through  the  Dhauli  Bdri 
is  joined  by  the  Ar  and  passes  into  Bhirpur,  After  passing  west 
for  a few  miles  in  Shirpur  it  again  turns  to  the  south,  and  for  the 
rest  of  its  course  to  the  T^pti,  f onus  the  boundary  between  Chopda  and 
Shirpur*  The  Guli  also  rising  in  the  Satpudds,  winds  south  almost 
through  the  oentre  of  the  sub-division*  Besides  these  two,  numerous 
streams  from  the  southern  spur  of  the  S^tpudds  cross  the  outer 
part  of  the  sub-division  from  north  to  south.  There  were,  in  1879-80, 
1 164  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet. 

Of  the  three  kinds  of  soil  black  is  the  commonest.  It  is  a rich 
alluvial  clay  resting  on  a yellowish  subsoil.  The  other  varieties  aro 
the  same  as  those  found  in  Amalner, 

In  1856-57,  the  year  of  settlement,  5217  holdings,  hhdtdsj  wero 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  19 '46  acres,  and  an  average  rental  of 
£2  13s,  \ 26-8-10).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 

population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  7 '66  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  £1  0^-  lOfd.  (Ks.  10-7-2). 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  2*94  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  land  tax  to  85.  id. 
(Rs.  4-0-2). 

In  Chopda,  measurements  were  begun  in  1852-53  and  classifications 
in  1854-55  ; both  were  finished  in  1855-56.  Since  the  survey  the 
sub-division  has  been  reduced  from  153  to  124  settled  Government 
villages.  Of  147  the  present  (1880)  number  of  villages,  twenty,  three 
plough-rate  and  seventeen  deserted,  have  not  been  settled*  Of  the 
127  settled  villages,  three  are  alienated  and  the  rest  Government.^ 

Under  Mar^tha  rule,  Chopda  appears  to  have  suffered  muoh 
more  from  the  depredations  of  Bhils  and  Pendhd^ris,  than  the 


^ For  tweuty-ssven  vilhtgos  inforitiatiou  10  iiLcom|ilete. 
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adjoining  sub-division  of  Sdvda  which  had  the  protection  of 
such  powerful  proprietors  as  the  Nimbilkar  and  Rdate.  On 
the  accessioxi  of  the  British  in  1818-19^  only  four  per  cent  of  the 
arable  land  was  under  cultivation.  Before  the  cession  the  revenue 
was  realised  by  farming.  After  the  cession  the  higJioii  system 
remained  in  force  until  the  introduction  of  the  survey  settlement 
in  1856-57,  The  highoU  rates  underwent  revision  at  different 
periods,  and  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  the  time  the  revised 
settlement  was  introduced  in  1857*  The  DhauH  Bdri  valley,  an 
utterly  wild  forest  tract,  was  excluded  from  the  survey , Great  portion 
of  the  arable  land  of  the  long  flat  strip  of  Chopda  was,  when  the 
survey  was  introduced,  in  a state  of  nature.  Large  tracts  of  waste, 
covered  with  a more  or  less  dense  growth  of  underwood,  overran 
the  sub-division,  enclosing  patches  of  tilled  land  surrounded  by 
formidable  thorn  fences.  Scarcely  a village  was  without  a large 
area  of  waste,  and  in  some  villages  near  the  hills,  the  plough  had 
not  been  seen  perhaps  for  a century.  Most  of  the  waste  soil 
was  as  rich  as  that  under  tillage.  In  1857,  the  Collector  Mr* 
Mansfield  wrote : ^ 'A  sub-division  in  which  the  population  has  been 
almost  destroyed  by  anarchy  and  famine,  and  in  which  the  land 
is  unequally  and  over -assessed,  must  take  very  long  to  recover, 
and  though  the  area  under  cultivation  is  nearly  four  hundred  per 
cent  greater  than  it  was  in  1817-18,  stiH  only  eighteen  per 
cent  of  the  whole  arable  land  is  now  under  tillage,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  population  is  very  depressed.  At  the  same  time  it  has  greatly 
improved  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  coirrse  of  a few  years  the  sub-division  will  become  exceedingly 
prosperous/  The  four  market- towns,  Chopda,  Addvad,  Kingaon, 
and  Dh^nora,  were  all  in  the  east,  and  in  the  rainy  season  were 
very  hard  to  reach  from  the  western  villages*  There  were  the  usual 
country  manufactures  chiefly  for  home  use.  The  exports  were 
cotton,  oilseeds,  oil,  and  indigo,  other  produce  being  as  a rule 
consumed  within  the  sub-division.  Small  teak  rafters,  brought 
from  the  hills  by  Vanj^risj  found  their  way  south  of  the  T^pti,  On 
the  whole  traffic  was  small.  There  were  no  made  roads*  The  fair 
weather  track,  running  along  the  centre  of  the  sub-division  from 
S^vda  and  Ydval  to  Chopda,  seemed  to  meet  all  local  wants. 
Except  a few  solidly  built  brick  houses  in  some  of  the  leading 
villages,  the  bulk  of  the  people  lived  in  unburnt  brick  huts  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  with  flat  mud  roofs  or  thinly  thatched  with  coarse 
grass  and  with  little  inside  but  bare  walls  and  floors.  Most  of  the 
people  were  husbandmen,  many  of  them  Gujars,  that  is  Gujarat 
Eunbisj  a sturdy,  hardworking,  rather  enterprising  class.  A few  of 
them  were  wealthy,  but  the  state  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  was  lees 
favourable  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  sub-divisions  of  S^vda  and 
Yaval.  In  the  survey  euperintendent^s  opinion  liberal  reductions 
were  required* 

The  part  of  Chopda  that  was  surveyed,  contained  at  the  time 
of  settlement  153  villages,  of  which  ninety- six  were  inhabited  and 
fifty -seven  empty*  Of  the  empty  villages,  the  lands  of  forty -one 


1 Bom,  Oov.  Sel,  XCIU,  20S. 
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were  partly  tilled  by  tba  people  of  neighbouring  villages.  Part  of 
their  lands  was  in  consequence  divided  into  number b.  The  remaining 
sixteen  were  utterly  untilled.  Their  lands  were  not  divided  into 
numbers  but  marhed  off  by  a transverse  survey  round  their 
boundaries.  During  1856  the  area  under  tillage  was  39,787 
acres,  and  the  waste,  nearly  all  of  it  arable,  was  132,665,  or 
of  an  area  of  339  square  miles  only  eighteen  per  cent  were  under 
tillage.  Much  of  the  waste  land  was  of  the  very  best  soil.  In 
no  part  of  Khdndesh  did  the  introduction  of  Hglit  rates  promise 
better  results.  The  surveyed  villages  were  arranged  in  three 
groups,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  hills  and  their  freedom 
from  forests  and  from  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  The  maximum 
dry  crop  rates  for  each  group  were  fixed  at  (Es,  2-4),  3^,  9d. 

(Us,  1-14),  and  2^,  {Rs,  1-2)  the  acre.  The  garden  cultivation 
was  so  unimportant  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice*  What  there 
was,  was  watered  entirely  from  wells  most  of  them  of  great 
depth.  Only  thirty-four  wells,  as  being  less  than  forty-five  feet 
deep,  were  subject  to  assessment.  They  watered  an  area  of  111 
acres,  and  the  rate  imposed  was  6^*  (Rs*  3)  the  acre. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  resnlt  of  the  survey 
settlement  in  Chop  da  : 

Chopda  1858^57* 


SURVBT. 

13G4‘66, 
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Viu- 
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ment, 

LAOlia. 

Til- 

Collec- 

Acre 
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Anable. 

Rental 

Acre  Rate- 

lage 

tions  . 

Bale. 

tions. 

1854-56. 
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85 

AoFea. 

19,470 

Bs. 

47,837 

B,  A.  p. 

2 7 4 

Bek 

78,013 

Re. 

43,8^3 

Acrec. 

95,090 

Bs. 

1,34,549 

50,0a7 

R.  a , p. 

1 0 0 

R.  a.  p- 

2 4 9 

It  ... 

44 

45B0 

9439 

S 1 2 

15,930 

3618 

48,111 

1 0 11 

1 14  0 

m. 

050 

1770 

1 13  11 

1943 

031 

Sa,480 

13,449 

0 7 7 

1^0 

Total... 

163 

24,970 

59,062 

2 6 10 

96,960 

63,102 

172,231 

1,98,958 

12  0 

■“ 

In  the  124  G-ovemment  villages  at  present  included  in  the  sub- 
division, the  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of 
the  year  before  it,  show  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  9232  acres, 
a decrease  in  waste  of  41,249  acres,  a decrease  in  remissions  of  i&5088 
(Rs*  50,880),  and  an  increase  in  collections  of  £3459  (Ba  34,590), 
A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average 
of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of 
14,558  and  a decrease  in  waste  of  48,772  acres.  As  regards  revenue 
there  is  a fall  in  remissions  of  £453  (Bs*  4530)  and  in  collections 
of  £283  (Rs*  2830)-  During  the  twenty-two  years  (1856-57  to 
1877-78)  since  the  survey,  yearly  remissions  have  been  granted,  the 
largest  sums  being  £748  (Rs*  7480)  in  1856-67,  £1406  {Bs,  14,060) 
in  1857-58,  £604  (Rs,  6040}  in  1860-61,  and  £1493  (Rs,  14,930)  in 
1871-72,  Compared,  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 
survey,  the  average  of  the  twenty- two  years  since  the  survey  shows 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  60,953  acres  and  in  collections  of 
£6132  (Rs,  61,320),  a fall  in  waste  of  85,388  acres  and  in  remissions 
of  £914  (Rs,  9140), 

B 411  — 46 
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Of  the  twenty  hill  and  foreat  villages  excluded  from  detailed 
Burvey  operationSj  several  are  still  deserted.  The  revenue  of  the 
three  plough- rate^  authandi^  villages  has,  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1877-78,  averaged  £9  (Rs.  90),  A general  comparison  of  the  state 
of  Chopdain  1877-78,  and  in  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  shows 
that  while  waste  has  fallen  by  105^351  acres  and  remissions  by 
£1073  (Rs.  10,730),  the  occupied  area  has  increased  by  86,927  acres, 
and  the  collections  by  £8528  {Rs,  85,340)  or  115-62  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government  villages 
the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty-two  years 
ending  1877-1878  : 

Ckopda  Survey  Results , 1357-1S78. 
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12,008 

86,1S2 

2 

3136 

4473 

73,795 

lSS6-ia78 
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4S,E2£ 

37^430 

2808 

1,33,704 

1180 

8068 

704 

1,31 ,406 

1077-7S  ... 

117,278 

12,S83 

I28,«6t 

28,382 

28,207 

1277 

],4V06 

343 

8075 

585 

1,59^070 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  agricultural  stoch  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  3967  ploughs,  3878  carts, 
15,658  bullocks,  9816  cows,  6255  buffaloes,  70J  horses,  7904  sheep 
and  goats,  and  227  asses* 

Of  the  113,274  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
66,977  acres  or  5948  per  cent,  34,409  of  them  under  4?^,  Sorghum 
vulgare  ; 28,604  under  hdjri^  Penicillaria  spicata  ; and  4064  under 
wheat,  gahuj  Triticum  ECstivum.  Pulses  occupied  3605  acres  or 
3" IS  per  cent,  1075  of  them  under  gram,  harhhara^  Oicer  arietinum ; 
1476  under  Cajanus  iudicos  j 678  under  udid^  Phaseolus 

mungo  ; 276  under  mug,  Phaseolus  radiatus  ; and  100  under  ^Others/ 
Oilseeds  occupied  7521  acres  or  6’64  per  cent,  6254  of  them  under 
gingelly  seed,  Sesamum  indieuin  ; 1250  under  linseed,  alshi^ 
Liinum  usitatissimum  ; and  1 7 under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
33,816  acres  or  29‘85  per  cent,  33,815  of  them  under  cotton, 
hdpus^  Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  one  under  Bombay  hemp,  tag 
or  safhj  Orot^aria  juncea.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1355  acres 
or  1-19  per  cent,  572  of  them  under  indigo,  guU,  Indigofera 
tinctoria  ; 369  under ' tobacco,  tambdJehu^  Nicotiana  tahacom ; 

137  under  chillies,  mirchi^  Capsicum  frutescens  ; 8 under  sugarcane, 
ns,  Saccharum  oflB.cinarum,  and  the  remaining  269  under  varioxis 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  51,581 
souls,  47,077  or  9126  per  cent  Hindus;  4499  or  8*72  per  cent 
Musalmd^ns  ; and  5 Christians,  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  i 
1624  Br£hmans,  priests.  Government  servants,  and  traders  ; 19 
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K^yats,  writers  ; 2022  Vanisj  59  BhatidSj  31  Kalals,  6 Halvais^  and 
5 Bhadbhunjaa,  traders  and  merchants  j 15^261  Knnbis,  2529  Mdlis, 
415  Daksbams,  122  HatkarSj  105  Alkaris,  and  83  Bhar^diSj 
husbandmen ; 093  Sondrsj  geld  and  silYer  @ mi  tbs } 483  Sutars^ 
carpenters  j 2 36  Iioh^rSj  blacksmiths  3 666  Shimpis^  tailors  3 75 

Kdsdrs,  coppersmiths  3 250  Kumbhars^  potters  5 35  OhigY^nSj 
saddlers ; 1 1 Lonaris,  cement  makers  3 82  BelddrSj  bricklayers ; 
43  Otdrisj  founders  3 1165  Telis,  oilpressers  3 467  Koshtis  and  287 
Sdlis,  weavers  ; 308  Rangdris,  dyers  ; 262  Bhits,  bards ; 148  G-uravs, 
worshippers  of  Shiv  3 841  Nhavis,  barbers;  205  Dhobis,  washermen  3 
1157  Dhangars,  shepherds  3 151  Gavlis,  milk  and  butter  sellers  3 
4648  Kolis,  and  587  Bhois,  fishers  3 268  Bajputs^  messengers  and 
constables  3 131  Barisj  betel -leaf  sellers  3 187  Khangdrs,  177 

Bbirdlis,  miscellaneous  workers  3 2745  Bhils  and  62  Kinadds^  labourers 
and  graziers  3 2131  Vanj^ris,  carriers  and  husbandmen  3 369  P^rdhis, 
game- snarers  ; 786  Oh4.mbh4rs  and  66  Dohoris,  leather- workers ; 
3596  Mhdrs  and  447  M^ngSf  village  servants ; 28  Kaik4,dis,  basket- 
makers;  48 1 Gosavis,  323  Gondhlis,  178  Manbhivs,  and  26  Holars^ 
beggars. 

Dlllllia*,  in  the  eonth  centre  of  the  district^  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Virdeb  on  the  east  by  Pechora  and  Amalner,  on  the  south- 
east by  Chdlisgaon^  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  Ndsik  sub- 
divisions of  Mdlegaon  and  Bagl^,  and  on  the  west  by  Pimpalner. 
Its  area  is  759  square  miles;  its  population^  according  to  the  1872 
censusj  66,929  soxJs  or  88’ 18  to  the  square  mile  ; and  in  1879-80 
its  realisable  land  revenue  was  ^16,978  (Rs,  1,69,780). 

Of  the  total  area  of  759  square  miles,  four  are  occupied  by  the 
lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to  the 
revenue  survey,  contains  345,520  acres  or  71 '48  per  cent  of  arable 
land;  116,082  acres  or  23*81  percent  of  unarable  land  ; 8278  acres 
or  1*71  per  cent  of  grass;  and  14,520  acres  or  3 per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  Prom  the  345,520  acres  of 
arable  land,  9375  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  336,145  acres,  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  178,109  acres  or  52*98  per 
cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage, 

Moat  of  the  sub-diviaion  is  broken  by  low  hills.  Of  the  three 
hill  chains,  one  skirts  the  eastern  boundary,  one  crosses  the 
sub-division  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-eagtj  and  another  a 
smaller  one  runs  from  the  north-west  towards  the  south-east  as  fer 
as  the  town  of  Dhulia,  Of  the  valleys  lying  between  these  chains,  the 
northern  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  is  drained  by  the  P4njhra, 
and  the  southern  by  the  BorL  The  sub-division  is  well  wooded, 
and  especially  in  the  south-west,  abounds  in  fine  mango  groves,  with 
here  and  there  large  stretches  of  well  tilled,  partly  irrigated  level 
ground - 

As  in  other  open  parts  of  the  district,  the  climate  is  generally 
healthy,  except  after  the  rains,  when  fever  and  ague  prevail.  The 
rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1879  averaged  23' 16  inches. 
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Th0  water  supply^  especially  in  the  souths  is  scanty.  The  Pdnjhra 
which  drains  the  northern  valley  is  "by  no  means  a large  river,  but  as 
it  rises  in  the  western  hills,  its  supply  is  certain  and  lasts  throughout 
the  year.  Its  waters  are  used  for  irrigation  by  the  help  of  some  well 
buHt  dams.  Entering  from  the  west  near  the  village  of  Bhaddna, 
it  flows  east  close  by  the  villages  of  Ner  and  Kheda  and  the  town  of 
Dhulia,  and  then  passing  the  chain  of  hills  from  the  north-west,  it 
suddenly  turns  north  and  keeps  north  till  it  leaves  the  sub -division 
near  the  village  of  Sasla,  The  Bori^  with  its  tributary  the  Kanaldi, 
draining  the  south  valley  runs  dry  before  the  hot  season,  and  even 
during  the  rainy  months  has  very  little  water.  The  PAn  flows  along 
part  of  the  north-west  boundary  only.  The  two  chief  reservoirs 
one  in  the  village  lands  of  Gondur,  and  the  other,  a smaller  one,  in 
Bbokar,  can  be  used  for  irrigation  in  good  seasons.  There  were, 
in  1879-80,  2666  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  twenty- two  to 
forty -eight  feet.  ' 

The  prevailing  soil  is  red  and  near  the  hills  is  poor.  A black 
richer  soil,  generally  a coarse  mould  mixed  with  small  lime  nodules 
and  Bometiines  gravel,  is  found  in  some  small  lowlying  tracts. 

In  1862-63,  the  year  of  settlement,  6747  holdings,  kfhdids,  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  24 '25  acres  and  an  average 
rental  of  £2  Bs.  4|d.  (Rs,  21-11-3),  Equally  divided  among  the 
agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person 
represent  an  allotment  of  6*76  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  12^. 

(Rs.  6-0-9).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to 
each  would  amount  to  2 '63,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax:  to 
4^.  Sid.  (Rs.  2-5-7). 

The  sub-division  is  composed  of  two  distinct  valleys  separated 
by  a lofty  but  broken  and  irregular  range  of  hills  running 
from  south-west  to  north-east.  Spurs  from  this  range  stretch  for 
some  distance  into  both  valleys,  and  wherever  this  barren  trap-rock 
comes  into  con'teyct  with  the  soil,  it  impoverishes  the  surrounding 
country.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole  inferior,  though  by  no  means 
barren,  and  there  are  a few  patches  of  good  black  loam.  These 
valleys  are  drained  by  two  rivers,  the  P4njhra  and  the  Bori ; the 
Pdnjhra,  a perennial  stream,  had,  in  1863,  several  dams  in  fair 
working  order  and  yielded  Government  a good  return^  the  Bori 
contains  very  little  water  even  during  the  rainy  season,  and  runs 
dry  before  the  beginning  of  the  hot  weather,  Especially  in  the 
west  the  climate  is  feverish.  Exclusive  of  Dhulia  with  10,000 
souls,  the  sub-division  had,  in  1863,  at  the  time  of  survey  seventy- 
eight  souls  to  the  square  mile,  and  including  Dhulia,  it  had 
102.  TTie  population  was  chiefly  agricultural  ; there  were  no 
manufactures  of  any  importance.  Owing  greatly  to  Dhulia,  in 
which  much  traffic  centered,  there  were  many  substantial  farmers 
all  over  the  country. 

There  were  two  excellent  highroads.  The  chief  one,  the  Bombay - 
Agra  road,  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  sub-division  and 
through  the  town  of  Dhulia,  It  was  metalled  and  bridged 
throughout.  The  other  high  road  bi'anched  from  this  at  Jhodga  in 
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Naaik,  and  ran  north-east  through  Borkund  to  Aeirgad*  It  was 
metalled  but  only  partially  bridged.  Several  other  minor  high  roads 
from  the  surrounding  sub-divisions  converged  on  Dhulia  as  the 
centre  of  all  the  traffic  that  entered  Khandesh , At  the  beginning 
of  British  rule  the  assessment  was  very  highly  pitched,  but  as  prices 
fell,  it  was  repeatedly  lowered  np  to  1847-48,  Between  1847  and 
1863,  except  in  1852-53  the  grant  of  a special  concession  in  taking 
up  waste  land,  no  changes  had  been  made.  In  the  forty-four  years 
ending  1861-62  remissions  averaged  £244  (Bs,  2440),  and  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1861-62,  £149  (Bs,  1490),  Since  1818  tillage  had 
spread  from  16,002  acres  to  67,619  acres  or  more  than  fourfold,  a 
more  rapid  increase  than  had  taken  place  in  any  other  part  of 
Khdndesb, 

At  the  time  of  settlement  (1863)  Dhulia  contained  227  villages. 
Of  these  sixty-nine,  belonging  to  the  Songir  petty  division,  had  been 
settled  in  1861-62,  Of  the  158  belonging  to  Dhulia  proper,  five 
were  already  settled  as  part  of  Amain er ; one  was  an  alienated 
village  } and  in  thirty,  the  survey  operations  were  not  finished.  The 
remaining  122  villages  were  arranged  in  three  groups.  Twenty-four 
market  towns,  or  villages  near  market  towns  or  along  the  banks  of 
the  Panjhra,  formed  the  first  group  with  a maxim um  diy  crop  acre 
rate  of  4s.  9d.  (Bs,  2-6),  Sixty -nine  villages,  well  placed  with  regard 
to  markets  but  less  favoured  than  the  first  in  climate  or  other 
respects,  and  also  villages  lying  along  the  principal  high  roads  but 
at  some  distance  from  markets  and  the  market  towns  on  the  Bori, 
formed  the  second  group  with  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of 
4s,  3d,  (Rs,  2-2)  . Twenty-nine  villages  more  unfevourably  situated 
than  the  second  group  or  lying  in  the  Bori  valley,  and  those  among 
the  rocky  ranges  dividing  the  two  valleys,  formed  the  third  group 
WT-th  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  3f-  9d,  (Bs.  1-14),  CJhannel- 
watered,  pdtasthaly  land  amounted  to  1700  acres  and  brought  in  a 
revenue  of  £1644  (Bs.  16,440),  Well-watered,  motasthalf  garden 
land  measured  2011  acres  and  was  watered  from  496  wells.  Besides 
these,  192  wells  in  good  order  were  not  assessed  as  they  had  not 
been  in  use  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  For  this  description  of 
irrigated  land,  a maximum  acre  rate  of  6ff.  (Bs.  3)  was  proposed. 

The  result  of  the  new  rates  was  a reduction  of  £202  (Bs,  2020)  or 
31  per  cent  on  the  existing  rates.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  chief  details : 
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In  1847,  seventy -four  Dhulia  villages  were  placed  under  a 
mahalkari  and  called  the  petty  division  of  Songir.  In  1861j  in  the 
general  readjustment  of  sub-divisionSj  Songir  lost  twenty- five 
villages  and  gained  twenty  fresli  ones  more  conveniently  placed 
with  ref erence  to  the  mah^lkaxfs  hea^d-quarters,  so  that  in  1862  it 
contained  sixty *mne  villageSj  of  which  one  was  alienated.  In  1862 
the  Songir  villages  seemed  to  have  made  little  progress  under 
British  rule.  At  the  beginning  o£  .British  rule  an  average  acre 
rate  of  about  4.f.  (Rs.  2)  was  fixed  on  the  average  of  the  ten  last 
years  of  the  Peshwa^s  management.  This  in  the  fall  of  grain  prices 
proved  too  heavy  and  the  rates  were  graduaJly  lowered  to  about 
one -half  of  the  original  amount. 

In  spite  of  the  great  reduction  no  marked  spread  of  tillage  took 
place  till  1844-45  when  there  was  a marked  rise  in  prices.  The 
improvement  lasted  for  two  years  only.  Prom  1846-47  to  1861-62 
the  tillage  area  increased  by  only  3000  acres.  In  1862^  at  the  time 
of  settlement,  Songir  was  about  eleven  miles  broad  and  twenty- two 
long  with  102,564  acres  of  arable  and  47,781  acres  of  unarable  land, 
or  a total  area  of  235  square  miles.  The  soil  was  middling,  the  best 
of  it  being  found  in  the  east.  Especially  in  the  north  and  south 
it  was  badly  off  for  water.  Of  915  wells,  22  were  public  } 356,  of 
which  220  were  in  use  and  136  were  not  in  use,  were  subject  to 
assessment ; and  537  were  free  from  assessment.  The  greater 
number  had  a substratum  of  rock,  Bdjri  was  the  staple  crop^  and 
formed  the  chief  food  of  the  people.  This  was  owing  to  the  poorness 
of  the  soil.  It  was  seldom  grown  in  irrigated  land,  as  it  was  not 
sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  the  extra  expense.  Songir  was  well 
stocked  with  cattle.  The  best  bullocks  were  brought  chiefly  from 
Malwa,  Ber^r,  and  Nimar,  At  the  weekly  cattle  markets  at  SongjLr 
during  the  rains,  200  or  300  head  of  cattle  were  brought  for  sale. 

A pair  of  good  plough  bullocks  cost  from  £3  to  £6  (Rs.  30 -Rs.  60). 
The  population  was  chiefly  agricultural.^  As  in  many  other  parts 
of  Khandesh,  the  husbandmen  parted  with  the  produce  of  their 
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* The  detaili  were  s employed  io  sgricultural  pursuits  7903  ; native  merchauta  and 
petty  traders  1373  j employed  as  TOeBsengers  1 0»4 ; village  labortnerB  3843  \ craftsmen 
3823  ; ahepherdfl  157  ; rslijious  mendicants  161  ; beggars  550  ; village  writers  and 
clerks  359,  miflcellaneous  5^  ; total  19,811. 
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fields  at  tlie  time  of  reaping  or  even  while  the  grain  was  Btanding-. 
The  buyers,  merchants  from  the  large  townSj  preferred  making* 
their  bargains  before  the  grain  was  brought  to  market^  as  in  this 
way  they  made  greater  profit* 

The  great  Bombay -Agra  trunk  road,  metalled  and  open  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  petty  division. 
But  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  to  ChdlisgaoUj  much  of  the 
traffic  that  used  to  pass  through  Songir  was  diverted  into  the  more 
direct  rout©  through  Jalgaon  and  Bhadgaon  to  Ch^isgaon,  As 
most  of  the  soil  was  hard  and  rocky,  the  commoiL  country  roads  were 
fairly  good  even  in  the  rainy  season.  The  market  towns  were 
Songir,  Nahdlod,  and  Chimtd,na*  Of  these  Songir  was  of  importancej 
as  the  chief  halting'  place  for  travellers  passing  along  the  Agra  and 
Surat  roads  which  met  at  Songir*  Two  hundred  hand  looms  for 
coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  were  constantly  at  work,  and  there 
was  a considerable  manufacture  of  brass  work  and  country  carts* 
The  exports  were  cotton,  indigo  and  cotton  cloths^  and  the 

imports^  salt,  cocoahuts  and  spices. 

The  state  of  the  husbandmen  varied  greatly  in  different  parts  of 
Songir,  The  poor  soil  villages  wore  all  but  deserted-  The  black 
soil  villages  which  in  proportion  had  been  much  more  lightly 
taxed,  were  in  much  better  state.  Of  the  sixty-eight  Government 
villages,  nine  were  surveyed  and  settled  when  they  formed  part  of 
the  Amalner  sub-division.  For  the  remaining  fifty -nine,  survey 
operations  were  begun  in  1855-56  ; the  measurements  were  finished 
in  1860-61  ;and  the  classification  was  begun  in  1858-50  and  finished 
in  the  early  part  of  1862*  These  fifty- nine  villages  were  arranged 
in  three  groups  ; in  nine  either  market  towns  or  near  market  towns, 
with  the  richest  soil,  the  maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  was  fixed  at 
45,  ficZ.  (Rs.  2-4)  ' in  thirty,  for  the  most  part  much  cut  by  rocky 
ranges  and  ravines,  the  corresponding  rates  were  45.  (Rs-  2)  and  85, 
9^?,  ( Rs,  i - 1 4}  i and  in  the  remaining  twenty,  with  poor  soil  and 
distant  markets  it  was  35.  8i^.  (Rs,  1-10)*  From  the  nncertain  rainfall 
in'igation  from  water  channels  was  important.  In  1862  the  actual 
watered  area  was  small,  but  it  might  in  future  be  much  increased* 
The  survey  superintendent  thought  that  the  old  crop  rate  was  more 
suitable  than  the  fixed  rate.  On  well -watered  lands  two  rates  were 
in  force,  85*  4d.  (Rs.  4-2-8)  in  the  old  Nandurbdr  villages,  and 
75,  8 id.  (Rs.  3-13-8)  m the  rest.  Well  cultivation  was  carried  on 
with  much  eagerness  and  diligence,  and  as  the  chief  hope  for 
improvement  lay  in  the  spread  of  irrigation,  the  rates  were  reduced 
to  a maximum  acre  rat©  of  65*  (Rs.  3)* 

The  following  statement  gives  the  financial  results  of  the  Songir 
settlement : 
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0 11 

0 

41,139 

18,200 

7 1 

1 10 

Total... 

59 

£1,144 

E4,S£7 

33,965 

55,53^3 

1 1 

8 

36,119 

27,422 

0 13 

4 

l.Q2,6fl4 

01,D48 

6 6 

Tliese  rates  entailed  a loss  of  £769  (Ra.  7690)  or  about  twenty-two 
per  cent  of  the  whole  revenue.  At  the  same  time^  as  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  arable  area  was  wastOj  it  was  hoped  thatj  especially 
with  the  increase  in  irrigation^  the  resources  of  the  sub-division 
would  be  rapidly  developed. 

In  Dhulia  the  survey  measurements  were  begun  in  1855-56 
and  finished  in  1866-67,  and  the  classifications  were  begun  in  1858-69 
and  finished  in  1869-70,  Taking  Dhulia  as  it  now  (1880)  stands 
including  Songir,  of  its  189  villages  187  are  Grovernment  and  two 
alienated*  Of  the  Grovernment  villages^  nine  were  settled  in  1857- 
58,  thirty-five  in  1861-62,  and  143  in  1862-63,  Of  the  alienated 
villages,  one  was  settled  in  1868-69  and  one  in  1870-71. 

In  the  thii-ty-five  Oovernment  villages  settled  in  1861-62,  the 
figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
before,  show  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  2903  acres,  in  waste  of 
23,341  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £165;  in  collections  there  is  a 
decrease  of  £246  ( Rs,  2460} . A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  4678  acres,  in  waste  of  21,812  acres, 
in  remisaions  of  £146  (Re,  1460),  and  in  collections  of  £13  (Rs,  130), 
During  the  seventeen  years  since  the  survey,  yearly  remissions  have 
been  granted,  the  largest  sum  being  £13  76  (Rs.  13,760)  in  1871-72, 
A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  seventeen  years  since  the  survey, 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  shows  an 
increase  in  occupied  area  of  19,915  acres,  in  waste  of  5004  acres,  in 
remissions  of  £52  (Rs.  520),  and  in  collections  of  £1144  (Rs.  11,440), 

In  the  143  Grovernment  villages  settled  in  1862-63,  the  figures  of 
the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an 
increase  in  occupied  area  of  9397  acres,  in  waste  of  93,814  acres,  and 
in  remissions  of  £662  (Bs.  6620} ; in  collections  there  is  a decrease 
of  £234  (Rs.  2340).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement 
year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows  an  increase 
in  occupied  area  of  16,724  acres,  in  waste  of  89,449  acres,  in 


1 For  two  viUa|fe«  the  detibih  are  incomplete. 
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remissions  of  £565  (Ra*  5650)^  and  in  coUections  of  £1181 
(Rs*  lljSlO).  During-  tlie  sixteen  years  since  tbe  sorveyj  yearly 
remissions  Kav©  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £810  (Rs,  8100) 
in  1862-60  and  £3933  (Rs*  39,330)  in  1871-72,  A comparison  of 
the  average  of  the  sixteen  years  since  the  survey,  with  the  average 
of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  shows  an  increase  in  occupied 
area  of  60,874  acres,  in  waste  of  41,928  acres,  in  remissions  of  £106 
(Rs*  1060),  and  in  collectiona  of  £4493  (Rs*  44,930), 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two  groups  of  Groveniment  villages 
the  details  of  the  remaining  nine  settled  Government  villages, 
the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  since  the 
survey,  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  85,390  acres,  in  waste  of 
50,013  acres,  in  remissions  of  £174  (Rs,  1740),  and  in  collections, 
including  revenue  from  onarabl©  land,  an  increase  of  £6093 
(Rs*  60,930)  or  67-4  per  cent*  Again  comparing  the  average  returns 
of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the 
result  is,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  in 
collections  of  £7667  (Rs.  76,670)  or  84^8  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty -one 
years  ending  1877-78  : 


Chapter  XIII* 
Suh^diviBLons. 

Survey 

1S58-187S, 


DhuUa  Surmy  1858 ~ 1378, 


Ybaks. 

Aai5A. 

s 

1 

1 

■ COLLRCTIOlfS. 

D^upied. 

tJnoGCuplcd, 

i 

8 

o 

■1 

B 

1 

R 

3 

_a5 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SuRYKY  Block  I. — O GovEitr^iiiiiKT  Villases  sbttlbD 

IS  1857 -6 A 

AorcB. 

Acres, 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Ea. 

Ra. 

Es. 

Re. 

ms-s7 

0218 

460 

2707 

5008 

11,285 

14 

3237 

4 

31 

3272 

... 

2557 

272 

2626 

16*778 

1733 

101 

2600 

10 

26 

2044 

1S47-1S67 

2655 

46B 

3141 

2760 

11,321 

21 

3560 

16 

23 

'l 

B900 

1057  - isva 

7373 

370 

7740 

5845 

1754 

184 

6507 

146 

74 

6765 

1377-78  

10,124 

540 

10.664 

0913 

1701 

121 

8585 

t5 

216 

37 

8993 

SnEVBT  Block  11, — 35 

UOVEHlffMBNT  ViLLAOES  SETTLED  IBT  1861-62, 

1860-0] 

18,813 

3300 

22,113 

1 

10,888 

43*057 

376 

21,214 

762 

244 

6 

02,226 

18S1-3S,*. 

21,440 

3570 

25,016 

43,220 

27*307 

2030 

16,007 

1395 

376 

30 

10*797 

1351-1861 

17,000 

3332 

20,330 

21,417 

43,500 

567 

18*091 

492 

047 

36 

10,660 

1881*1878 

37,010 

3043 

40,253 

26,4-U 

20,013 

1030 

99,513 

1017 

643 

430 

31,596 

1077-78 

45,60  L 

aooo 

43,801 

17*401 

20,338 

587 

84,664 

478 

034 

101 

36,187 

SnitvEV  Block 

OovzRTfMEMT  Villages  settlejd  m 1862-63, 

1861-03 

70, U4 

5564 

76,508 

30,000 

214,129 

1479 

74,883 

6544 

217 

97 

80,741 

1363-68 

70,05!3 

5083 

04,005 

150,814 

104,558 

8104 

76,608 

1449 

261 

SOT 

76,606 

1352-1360 

30.513 

5660 

S0,1SI 

03,865 

217,340 

£457 

64,876 

20S4 

64 

307 

6 a, 001 

1862-1878 

103, 162 

5953 

129,055 

155,293 

105,043 

351G 

1,07,081 

3TS0 

620 

1609 

1,10,030 

1877-78 

143,837 

5305 

140*730 

111,320 

111,850 

0048 

1,16*020 

1907 

1220 

613 

1*21,060 

Ten  yearo 
bstore  BurTey . 

83.171 

0460 

01,600 

117,544 

272,240 

3046 

87427 

2662 

334 

346 

90,860 

BinOfi  survey 

107,484 

6556 

177,050 

107,567 

136,710 

4709 

1,43,101 

4775 

1B09 

2115 

1,51,300 

1S77-7S 

100.852 

9435 

209,287 

131,603 

142,443 

2760 

ll,01,lS0 

2440 

2370 

1041 

1,67,040 
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Chapter  ZIIl. 

Sub-divisioQg. 

Dhulia. 

Crop9^ 

1878-7B, 


PtopU, 

1875, 


According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Groveimment  villages  amounted  to  7037  ploughs,  4797  carta, 
21,375  bullocks,  18,529  cows,  7109  buffaloes,  1020  horses,  15,592 
sheep  and  goats,  and  284  asses. 

Of  the  178,109  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  108,949  or  61'17  per  cent,  86,182  of  them  under  ha§ri^ 
Penicillaria  spicata ; |21,084  under  Sorghum  vulgare;  817 

under  wheat,  gahu^  Triticum  sestivum ; 582  under  rice,  hhdt^  Oryzsa 
sativa;  171  under  maize,  makhaj  Zea  mays;  and  113  under 
miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  11,668  acres  or  6 '55  per 
cent,  10,718  o£  them  under  huUth^  Dolichos  bifforus ; 529  under 
gram,  harhhara^  Cicer  arietinum;  382  under  peas, Pismn 
sativum ; 37  under  tur^  C^anus  indicus ; and  two  under  mug^ 
Phaseolus  radiatus.  Oilseed^s  occupied  15,620  acres  or  B"71  per 
cent,  14,348  of  them  under  giogelly  seed,  til^  Besamum  indicum  ; 
71  under  linseed,  alahi^  Lrinum  usitatissimum ; and  1101  under 
other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  38,953  acres  or  21*87  per  cent,  all 
under  cotton,  hd/pus^  Gossypium  herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops 
occupied  3019  acres  or  1*69  per  cent,  1476  of  them  under  chillies, 
mirchi^  Capsicum  frutescens ; 454  under  indigo,  Indigofera 

tinctoria;  324  under  sugarcane,  usj  Saccharum  officinarum ; 291 
under  tobacco,  tamhdhhuj  Nicotiana  tabacum ; and  the  remaining 
474  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows  of  a total  population  of  71,798 
souls,  65,462  or  91*17  per  cent  Hindus;  6218  or  8'66  per  cent 
Musalm^ns;  102  or  0'14  per  cent  Christians;  and  16  or  0’02  per 
cent  Persia.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 3796  Brahmans, 
priests.  Government  servants,  and  traders ; 52  Prabhus,  writers ; 
3603  V4nis,  190  Bhati^s,  108  Bhadbhunjas,  and  39  Halvdis,  traders 
and  merchants  ; 16,138  Kunbis,  4989  Mails,  114  Hatkars,  husband- 
men; 1109  Sondrs,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  614  Sut&rs,  carpentera  ; 
396  Lob^a,  blacksmiths ; 1388  SMmpis,  tailors ; 1037  K4s4rSj 
coppersmiths  ; 505  Kumbh^s,  potters  ; 288  Dhigvans,  saddlers ; 
128  lion^is,  cement  - makers ; 108  Beiders,  bricklayers;  1718 
Telia,  oilpressersj  140  S^lis,  weavers;  99  Bang^ris,  dyers;  189 
Guravs,  wor shippers  of  Bhiv ; 98  BMts,  bards ; 1440  NhAvis, 
barbers ; 290  Dhobis,  washermen ; 998  Gavlis,  milk  and  butter 
sellers  ; 885  Dbangara,  ahepherds  ; 2009  Bhois,  fishers  ; 2180  Bajputs 
and  809  PardesMs,  messengers  and  constables ; 304  B^is,  betel- 
leaf  sellers;  3009  Bhils  and  756  H4nad^,  labourers  and  grasiers; 
4763  Vanj4ria,  carriers  and  husbandmen  ; 1826  Chdmbb^rs, 

leather-workers  ; 4868  MhArs  and  3081  M^ngs,  village  servants  ; 345 
Buruds,  basket-makers  ; 126  Ehangis,  scavengers  ; 490  Gosdvis,  212 
Holbatis,  191  Gondblis,  and  41  Job^ris,  beggars. 

Sraudol,  one  of  the  central  sub-diTisions,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Tapti  separating  it  from  Ghopda,  on  the  north-east  and 
east  by  the  Gima  separating  it  frona  Naairabad  and  Pdchora,  on 
the  south  by  Pechora,  and  on  the  west  by  Amalner.  Its  area  is 
460  square  miles,  463  of  them  surveyed  in  detail ; its  population, 
according  to  the  1872  cenaus,  was  76,689  souls  or  173*88  to  the 
square  mil©,  and  in  1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  was 
£23,575  (Be.  2,35,750), 
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Of  453  square  mileSj  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  one  is  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder^  accordmg  to 
the  revenue  survey,  contains  242,256  acres  or  83 -68  per  cent  of 
arable  land|  34,250  acres  or  11‘83  per  cent  of  unarable  land  ; 2390 
acres  or  0'83  per  cent  of  grass;  and  10,610  acres  or  3‘66  per  cent 
of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  242,256^  acres 
of  arable  land,  11,851  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  QoveTiiment  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  230,406  acres,  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  193,256  acres  or  83^87  per 
cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage, 

Erandol  is  much  like  Amalher*  The  north  forms  part  of  the 
rich  black-soil  Td^pti  valley*  The  centre  is  a rolling  plain,  and  the 
south,  crossed  by  low  ranges  of  hills  and  rocky  spurs,  has  tracts  of 
waste  land  covered  with  low  brushwood.  Most  of  the  suh-division 
is  beautifully  covered  by  large  mango  groves. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy*  The  rainfall  during  the  twelve 
years  ending  1879  averaged  28' 77  inches. 

It  is  well  supplied  with  surface  water.  Besides  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  TApti  and  the  Girna,  that  throughout  the  year  flow  along 
the  north  and  east  boundaries,  the  Anjani  a feeder  of  the  Girna 
crosses  the  suh-division  from  south  to  north.  Rising  in  the  south- 
east of  Amalner  near  the  village  of  Titvi,  it  enters  from  the  south- 
west, and  flowing  north-east  passes  through  Erandol,  and  turning 
north  and  north-west  falls  into  the  Girna  near  the  yillago  of  N^rna. 
Many  of  the  other  streams  that  cross  the  sub-division  have 
throughout  the  year  water  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people 
and  of  their  cattle.  Besides  rivers  and  streams  there  were,  in  1879-80,. 
2061  working  wells  with  a depth  of  about  thirty-five  feet. 

Except  some  very  poor  tracts  near  the  south-east  hills,  the  soil' 
dffiers  little  from  the  Amalner  soil* 

In  1858-59,  the  year  of  settlement,  8774  holdings,  hhdtds^  were 
recorded,  with  an  average  area  of  2 1 '2  7 acres  and  an  average 
rental  of  £2  7^.  (Rs.  23-11-8),  Equally  divided  among  the 

agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person 
represent  an  allotment  of  7' 78  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  17^,  4^4, 
(Rs.  8-10-10).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share 
to  each  would  amount  to  three  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land 
tax  to  6s.  (Rs.  3-5-6)* 

Erandol  in  1859,  at  the  time  of  settlement,  contained  227  villages* 
Though  some  of  the  villages  have  been  changed  since  the  survey, 
the  total  number  remains  the  same-  The  survey  measurements 
were  begun  in  1864-55  and  finished  in  1862-63,  and  the  classifications 
were  begun  in  1857-58  and  finished  in  lS69-7().  Of  228,  the  present 
(1880)  number  of  villages,  one,  an  alienated  village,  was  settled  in 
1870-71.  Of  the  227  Government  villages,^  two  were  settled  in 
1857-58,  191  in  1858-59,  three  in  1859-60,  sixteen  in  1863-64,  three 
in  1864-65,  and  twelve  in  1865-66. 


Chapter  XIll. 
Sub-divisicns. 
Eba:htioi«. 


Aspect 


Climate, 

Water, 


Soil 

H'Gldtngs, 

1858-59, 


Survey  DeiaiU^ 
1859, 


^ For  two  villages  the  details  are  incomplete. 
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At  the  time  of  surToyj  Erandol  and  AmaLaer  were  most  closely 
alike.  In  Erandolj  as  m Amalnerj  the  beat  soil  lay  in  the  north 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tdpti  and  Girna,  Towards  the  south  it 
gradually  grew  poorer.  In  the  aonth-westj  though  there  was  a fair 
proportion  of  good  landj  there  were  wide  stretches  of  nn tilled  ground 
and  a large  area  of  grass  landj  and  in  the  south-east,  the  soil, 
barren  throughout,  ended  in  a range  of  low  rocky  hills.  With 
the  T^pti  on  the  north,  the  Girna  on  the  east,  and  various  other 
stream Sj  Erandol  was  well  watered-  But  on  none  of  the  rivers  or 
streams  were  there  any  irrigation  works,  and  the  number  of  wells 
was  small-  During  1857-58,  of  a total  tillage  area  of  97,757  acres, 
22,696  were  under  bdjri,  18,907  xmder  jvdri^  15,101  under  wheat, 
13,222  under  c3otton,  11,927  under  linseed,  5348  under  gram,  4942 
under  sesammn,  2770  under  coriander^  and  2844  under  other  crops. 
The  millets,  hdjri  B>nd  jndri,  were  grown  for  homo  consumption,  and 
wheat,  cotton,  linseed,  and  others  for  export.  Throughout  the 
sub-division,  especially  near  the  town  of  Erandol,  mangoes  were 
much  grown,  both  in  orchards  and  scattered  singly  through  the 
fields.  During  the  dry  season  considerable  traffic  passed  along  the 
Bombay-Asirgad  road,  and  some  other  tracks,  though  rough,  were 
in  fair  order.  Weekly  markets  were  held  at  eight  towns,  Erandol, 
Dharangaon,  Pdtonda,  Sonvad,  Amalgaon,  Chdvalkheda,  NAnded, 
and  KAsoda.  Especially  in  the  south,  the  MAheji  fair  was  a source 
of  profit  to  the  cultivators.  At  the  towns  and  larger  villages  the 
weaving  of  turbans,  robes,  and  coarse  cloths  supported  336  looms, 
of  which  140  were  in  Dharangaon,  At  Erandol  coarse  paper  was 
made,  and  at  KAsoda  good  cotton  carpets,  satrcmjiSf  that  commanded 
a ready  sale  at  Maheji  fair,  Dharangaon,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Bhil  Corps,  had  a saw  ginning  factory  overlooked  by  a European 
superintendent.  Of  a total  population  of  63,614  souls  or  146  to  the 
square  mile,  23,781  or  37^44  per  cent  were  husbandmen.  Of  tho 
rest,  7382  were  traders,  3981  weavers,  8186  other  craftsmen,  and 
20,184  followed  miscellaneous  callings. 

For  assessment  purposes,  the,  villages  were  divided  into  four  groups. 
The  best  villages,  those  along  the  banks  of  the  TApti,  lay  north  of 
a line  running  from  Dahivad  on  the  western  border  by  NishAna, 
Tarda,  and  Dongaon ; the  second  group,  those  immediately  south 
of  this  line,  included  nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  villages  and 
those  to  the  east  along  the  banks  of  the  Gima,  which  had  a rich 
soil  and  the  exceptionally  good  market  of  MAheji ; the  third 
group  contained  villages  in  this  part  of  the  sub-division  whose 
conditions  were  less  favourable;  and  the  fourth  class  comprised  all  the 
poorer  and  more  barren  villages  in  the  extreme  south-east  and  south- 
west- The  maximum  dry  crop  acre  rates  in  these  four  groups  were 
fixed  at  4s-  (Rs.  2-4)  in  the  first,  4.^.  3d.  (Rs,  2-2)  in  the  second, 
4s.  (Ra.  2)  in  the  third,  and  3s^.  9d,  (Ra,  1-14)  in  the  fourth.  In  the 
whole  sub-division  there  were  only  2667  acres  of  irrigated  land. 
This  was  all  watered  from  wells,  and  none  of  it  yielded  more  than 
the  common  garden  crops  and  vegetables.  Wells  of  more  than 
forty-five  feet  deep  were  exempted,  and  on  the  rest  a maximum  acre 
rate  of  6s.  (Rs.  3)  was  fixed.  The  cess  on  mango  trees  was  removed- 
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In  a large  uninber  of  villages  these  dry  crop  rates  equalised  rather 
than  lowered  the  aasessmentj  in  a great  many  they  were  much  the 
same  as  before,  and  in  a few  they  were  higher.  The  total  rednction 
was  only  ^2245  (Ra,  22,460)  or  13  per  cent.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  in  many  villages  only  a few  years  before  the  survey  (1846-1849)^ 
the  rates  had  been  considerably  lowered.  The  people  were  seemingly 
satisfied  with  the  new  rateSj  and  in  the  first  year,  partly  becanse  of 
the  railway,  20,000  acres  of  waste  land  were  taken  up* 

The  following  statement  shows  for  each  of  the  four  groups  the 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  new  survey  rates  : 


Erandol  SeitUment,  1858-59. 


CLASB. 

Villaseh. 

Foruer. 

SURirKT. 

CoUcctioQS. 

As&eB9- 

meat, 

Aseess- 

meDt, 

1866-60. 

BentfO. 

Acre  Bate, 

ISIS- 10 
to 

1867-58. 

1867-5S. 

Average. 

Maxi- 

mum, 

Bs. 

Bs, 

Us. 

Bfl. 

R9 

Ka,  a*  p. 

Ka*  ft,p. 

Til  ,,, 

86 

73,007 

1,02,438 

1,10.703 

98,894 

1,33.870 

16  0 

2 4 0 

IX.  .^4 

€4 

37,67  ^ 

80,041 

41,006 

30,910 

60,267 

0 15  7 

2 3 0 

III 

SO 

6746 

0006 

11,470 

0740 

19,410 

0 13  S 

3 0 0 

XV 

27 

d02i 

6853 

6600 

5;ie0 

17*243 

0 10  0 

1 14  0 

Total 

227 

7,11,420 

1,60,330 

1,70,772 

1,48,324 

2,88,298 

110 

In  the  191  G-ovemment  villages  settled  m 1858-59,  the  figures  of 
the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  8982  acres,  in  waste  of  36,547 
acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £528  (Rs.  5280) ; and  a fall  in 
collections  of  £1321  (Es.  13,210),  due  partly  to  remissions  and  partly 
to  the  lowering  of  rates,  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  20,736  acres,  in  waste  of  25,845 
acres,  in  remissions  of  £230  (Hs,  2300),  and  in  collections  of  £257 
(Es.  2570),  During  the  twenty  years  since  the  surrey  rates,  yearly 
remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £717 
(Rs.  7170)  in  1858-59,  £968  (Rs,  9680)  in  1859-60,  £870  (Es*  8700) 
in  1860-61,  and  £497  (Rs*  4970)  in  1871-72,  A comparison  of  the 
average  of  the  twenty  years  since  the  survey  and  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey,  shows  that  while  the  occupied  area  has  increased  by 
84,689  acres  and  the  collections  by  £6599  (Rs,  65,990),  the  waste  has 
decreased  by  36,086  acres  and  the  remissions  by  £314  (Rs,  3140), 
Adding  to  the  figures  of  this  group  of  191  Grovernment  villages 
the  details  of  the  remaining  thirty -six  settled  Government  villages, 
the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  the  years  of  survey 
rates,  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  101,533  acres,  a fall  in  waste 
of  34,191  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £324  (Rs,  3240),  and  in 
collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of 
£8184  (Rs*  81,840)  or  62'2per  cent.  Again,  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78, 
the  result  is  an  increase  in  collections  of  £9564  (Rs;  95,640)  or  72 '7 
per  cent* 
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The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Grovernment 
Tillages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty 
years  ending  1877-78  : 

Mrandol  Burv^  E^&uUe,  1868-1878, 


Akba. 

CoLLBCTIONS. 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

YBiJWi-.  1 

■D 

1 

id 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

dS 

1 

s 

i 

§ 

i 

1 

1 

1 : 

1 

O 

S 

5 

1 

SUBYsy  BIiOCIE  1. — 2 VlLIiAQEB  BBTTtEU  m 1857-58. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Eb. 

Ba. 

Bh. 

K9. 

Be. 

Be. 

1S56-57 

74 

74 

189 

963 

... 

50 

1 

51 

103 

192 

1041 

1089 

8 

65 

...  ■ 

*** 

1 

68 

1647-1857 

52 

52 

186 

90S 

3 

44 

..1 

1 

48 

lS5T-ia78 

483 

*9 

502 

873 

834 

4 

305 

's 

8 

319 

1877'78 

979 

48 

1037 

113 

1072 

7 

544 

... 

... 

1 j 

§45 

Survey  Block  11.— 191 

Government  yi[AAjGB&  betti^  in  1858-59. 

1SS7-6S 

76. 1 OS 

11,163 

89,291 

61,621 

178,078 

1890 

1,19,897 

144 

2639 

2011 

1,24,S91 

1658-58 

88,762 

11,821 

98,273 

96,066 

35,533 

7173 

1,08,142 

345 

2682 

483 

1,09^2 

1918-1858 

85,908 

11,620 

77,537 

72,223 

176,125 

4987 

1,03,939 

139 

2474 

1833 

1,09,425 

1868-1878 

149,297 

12,929 

162,226 

36,137 

33,524 

1726 

1,84,976 

1472 

6145 

1413 

1474,008 

1877  78 

188,115 

13,773 

179,938 

16,231 

33,797 

247 

1,78, -369 

345 

7795 

692 

1,87,121 

SimvuT  Bloor  III.— 3 Ooyrkn»rnt  ViUiAORB  bbttlbd  ilT  1659-00. 

1&58-59 

829 

126 

746 

134 

843 

85 

960 

49 

32 

1041 

1869-80 

852 

134 

786 

993 

4G2 

173 

773  , 

.14 

53 

2 

828 

1649-1850 

378 

146 

522 

372 

745 

114 

679 

.■1 

51 

59 

789 

1860-1878 

1426 

167 

1592 

191 

478 

28 

1833 

3 

1^6 

34 

1796 

1677-78 

1668 

175 

1733 

50 

478 

1757 

... 

175 

31 

1968 

SnRTXT  BiiceR  IV.— 18  Oovrrmmrnt  Villages  settled  in  1883-64. 

1862-83 

9772 

708 

10,670 

3618 

304^9 

77 

10,849 

100 

171 

98 

11,016 

1863-04 

11,921 

851 

12,772 

7476 

42G9 

Sir 

11,227 

44 

177 

eoL 

12,309 

1653-1888 

7745 

793 

B53S 

63S2 

20,885 

281 

8695 

41 

120 

194 

9059 

1863-1873 

15,503 

969 

16,512 

4678 

8348 

112 

14,079 

118 

339 

489 

15,026 

1877-78 

16,304 

1067 

17,391 

8441 

3705 

29 

14,586 

28 

449 

B5 

15,098 

BuRYET  BuOCE  V. — 3 GoYERNMEHT  VUiLAGEfi  6ETTDED 

IK  1864-65. 

1883-64 

8318 

883 

9001 

1872 

21,627 

31 

11,191 

350 

320 

13,870 

1884-65 

10,127 

762 

10,379 

1603 

1397 

4146 

12,253 

4.4 

404 

84 

12,721 

18G4-l&d4 

7403 

7^0 

6182 

2891 

21,627 

140 

10,282 

... 

316 

125 

10,723 

1S84-187S 

10,367 

751 

11,113 

1336 

1324 

303 

181,243 

57 

863 

233 

17,198 

1677-7» 

10,419 

741 

11,160 

1151 

1469 

6 

16,652 

839 

87 

17,458 

StmiPET  Block  Vl^— 12  Go^ernuskt  ViLLAOEig  se'TTLBD  m 1866-66. 

1884-85 

3940 

230 

4220 

990 

13,490 

16 

3239 

26 

18 

8283 

1866-86 

8687 

302 

0869 

6561 

2399 

, 358 

4401 

M4 

30 

461 

4895 

1655-1865 

2691 

3Tl 

2982 

1S99 

12,739 

58 

2200 

... 

18 

159 

24  T3 

1865-1373 

7974 

302 

7370 

5411 

2041 

46 

4548 

69 

68 

317 

aooo 

J8n-7S 

7772 

303 

3074 

4310 

2436 

61 

47S8 

... 

112 

87 

4967 

Ten  yeara 

bcfcre  lurvey. 

84,234 

13,659 

97,793 

82,839 

233,264 

£400 

1|SS,967 

ISO 

9977 

2361 

1,31,505 

Since  survey 

134,179 

15,147 

199,326 

48,631 

41,547 

3220 

2,01,7S6 

1727 

7338 

3492 

2,13,343 

1677-73 

203,147 

16,126 

219,278 

27,295 

42,957 

349 

S, 16,460 

371 

9370 

943 

2,37,150 
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According  to  the  1879^80  returns,  tho  agricultural  stock  in 
Govemnaeot  villages  amounted  to  6161  ploughs,  5620  carte,  22,833 
bullocks,  11,505  cows,  8348  bu^aloes,  807  horses,  11,685  sheep  and 
goats,  and  640  asses. 

Of  the  193,256  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
120,535  or  62'S7  per  cent,  63,879  of  them  under  jvdrij  Sorghum 
vulgare  j 48,837  under  hdjrij  Penicillaria  Bpicata  ; 7644  under  wheat, 
gahu,  Triticum^  eestivum  ; 167  under  rice,  hhdt^  Oryza  sativa  ; and 
eight  under  maize,  makka^  Zea  mays.  Pulses  occupied  2982  acres  or 
1^54  per  cent,  1530  of  them  under  gram,  harhjiara^  Cicer  arietinum  ; 
862  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicuB  ; 425  under  huUik^  DoHchos  biflorua  ; 
104  under  udid,  Phaseolus  mungo  ; 89  under  mug^  Phaaeolus 
radiatus  j and  twenty -two  under  ' others/  Oilseeds  occupied  6534 
acres  or  3*38  per  cent,  3634  of  them  under  giugelly  seed,  tilf 
iSesamum  indxcom,  2877  nnder  linseed,  alsh%  Linum  usitatissimum  ; 
and  twenty- three  nnder  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  58,936 
acres  or  30'49  per  cent,  all  under  cotton,  kdpuSf  Gossypium 
herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  4269  acres  or  2*20  per 
cent,  701  of  them  under  chillies,  Tnirchi^  Capsicum  frutescens  ; 494 
under  indigo,  guU^  Indigofera  tinctoria;  278  under  tobacco, 

Nicotiana  tabacum  ; 24  under  sugarcane,  us^  Saccbarum  oflS.ciiiarum  | 
and  the  remaining  2772  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  76,689 
souls,  68,351  or  89*13  per  cent  Hindus;  8289  or  10*80  per  cent 
MusalmiLns  ; 40  or  0 05  per  cent  Christians  ; and  9 or  0^01  per  cent 
P4rsis.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 3837  Brahmans,  priests. 
Government  servants,  and  traders;  8 Prabhus,  writers;  1914 
Vdnis,  772  Bh4tifi,s,  257  Gd^ndhis,  and  72  Eal^ls,  traders  and 
merchants ; 20,031  Kunbis,  4750  Mdlis,  2266  Dakshanis,  and  364 
Hatkars,  husbandmen  ; 1418  Sou4rs,  gold  and  silTer  smiths;  1004 
Sufc^rs,  carpenters  ; 478  Loh£rs,  blacksmiths;  1212  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 
552  K!k.s4rsj  coppersmiths ; 428  Elumbhdrs,  potters  ; 86  Dhigvdns, 
saddlers;  31  Lakherds,  makers  of  lac  bangles;  85  Lon£ris,  cement- 
makers  ; 29  BeldarSj  bricklayers  j 323  Otdris,  founders ; 149 

P6tharvats,  stone  dressers;  1622  Tells,  oilpressers ; 1444  Sdlis, 
weavers  ; 276  Bang^ris,  dyers;  409  Khatris,  weavers,  130  Gadris, 
wool  weavers  ; 394  Koshtis,  weavers;  507  BMts,  bards  ; 249  Guravs, 
worshippers  of  Shiv  ; 1062  Nli4vis,  barbers  ; 439  Dhobis,  washermen ; 
1802  Dhangars,  shepherds;  2372  Kolis  and  796  Bhois,  fishers; 
2150  Bajputs  and  759  Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables  ; 160 
Khang4rs,  76  K4miithiSj  2OI)dngat0,  and  71  KanjAris,  miscellaneous 
workers;  3560  Bhils,  labourers  ; 1886  Vanj^ris,  carriers  and  husband- 
men ; 578  Pd^rdhis,  game-snarers  ; 945  Cn^mbh^rs  and  214  Dohoris, 
leather- workers  ; 4809  Mh^rs  and  550  Maugs,  village  servants  ; 35 
Kaik^dis,  basket -maker s ; 3 Bhangis,  scavengers;  1176  Gosavis, 
223  M^nbhavs,  23  Gondhlis,  32  Joh^ris,  and  13  Kolh^tig,  beggars. 

in  the  extreme  south-east  of  the  district,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Nasirabad  and  Bhus^val  separated  partly  by  the  Sur 
river,  on  the  east  by  the  province  of  Ber4r,  on  tie  south  by  His 
Highness  the  Nizdm’s  dominions,  and  on  the  west  by  P^hora  and 
Nasirabad.  Its  area  is  525  square  miles,  521  of  them  surveyed  in 
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detail ; ita  population^  acGording  to  the  1872  census  returns,  was 
70,851  souls  or  134  to  the  square  mile  ; and  in  1879-80  its  realiable 
land  revenue  was  £19,208  (Rs.  1,92,080)^ 

Of  the  521  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail,  seventy-ei^ht  are 
occupied  by  the  lands  of  alienated  villag-es*  The  remainder,  accord- 
ing' to  the  revenue  survey  returns,  contains  218,003  acres  or  77'04 
per  cent  of  arable  landj  38,261  acres  or  13 '62  per  cent  of  uuarable 
land;  8847  acres  or  2^95  per  cent  of  grass;  and  18,379  acres  or  6^49 
per  cent  occupied  by  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  Of 
the  218,003  acres  of  arable  land,  8634  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance 
of  209,369  acres  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  162,909 
acres  or  77'80  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage* 

Most  of  J^nmer  is  a succession  of  rises  and  dips  with  streams 
whose  bants  are  fringed  with  hdhhul  groves.  Towards  the  north 
and  south-east  the  plain  is  broken  by  low  straggling  hills  with  tops 
more  or  less  covered  with  young  teak  trees. 

The  climate  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  except  at  the  close  of  the  rains 
when  fever  and  ague  prevail*  The  rainfall  during  the  twelve  years 
ending  1879  averaged  29' 35  inches* 

The  rivers  and  streams  afford  a plentiful  and  unfailing  supply  of 
water*  The  chief  rivers  are  the  VdghuT,  draining  the  western  portion, 
and  its  tributaries,  the  K^g  in  the  centre  and  the  Sur  in  the  east* 
These  and  some  of  the  larger  streamlets,  such  as  the  Harki  and 
the  Sonij,  rise  in  the  S^tm^l^s*  The  Y^ghur  enters  from  the 
south  near  the  village  of  Chondheshvar,  and  is,  during  a winding 
course  to  the  north-west,  joined  by  the  Sonij  and  some  'minor 
streams  near  the  village  of  Savatkheda.  After  passing  Neri  it.  is 
joined  near  Tap o van  by  the  Kdg,  and  lastly  near  Sing^it  on  the 
north  boundary  by  the  Sur,  Besides  rivers  and  streams  there 
were,  in  1879-80,  1950  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirty-five  feet. 

The  soil  is  generally  poor  most  of  it  red.  The  black  soil  in  the 
valleys  is  a good  loam,  and  on  the  plateaus  there  is  a rich  brownish 
black  mould  known  as  hdli  munjal. 

In  1863-64  the  year  of  settlement,  6689  holdings,  hhatds^  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  22' 19  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £2  4s,  lOci*  (Bs*  22-6-8).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricul- 
tural population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent 
an  allotment  of  5'64  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  lls.  4fd.  (Rs*  5-11-1}* 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  2*79  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  5s*  7id* 
(Rs*  2-13)* 

The  Jamner  sub-division  is  said  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the 
and  the  larger  poi'tion  of  it  to  have  been  held  in  saranjam 
jdgir  by  Selim  Khan,  After  the  battle  of  Khar  da  in  the  Deccan 
(1 795)  it  was  ceded  to  the  Peshwa,  The  Peshwa  made  over  the 
Shendurni  mahdl  with  other  territory  in  part  payment  of  a debt  to 
Sindia.  Shendurni  was  subsequently  exchanged  for  the  Dalekhani 
makdl  adjoining  Sindia'* s territory,  and  was  granted  as  jdgir  by  the 
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Peahwa  to  one  Patankar  Ddkshit,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  inam- 
oars,  remainiiLg  or  larger  portion  of  the  sub-diyision  was 

gran^d  by  th©  Peshwa  in  sara/njdm  jdgir  to  Sard^r  Vithal  Sad^shiv 
Vinchurkar*  It  was  resumed  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  and  given 
^ Bdete,  who  kept  it  until  the  British  accession  in 

1 ol8-19b 


In  J^nmer  the  suiwey  measurements  were  begun  in  1856-57  and 
finished  in  1868-69j  and  the  classifications  were  began  in  1858-59 
and  finished  in  1869-70.^  Of  197  the  present  (1880)  number  of 
villageSj  two  alienated  villages  have  not  been  settled-  Of  the  195 
^ttled  villages^  172  are  Government  ^ and  twenty -three  alienated- 
Of  the  Government  villages  sixteen  were  settled  in  1859-60^  150  in 
1868-64^  five  in  1864-65,  and  one  in  1867-68.  Of  the  alienated 
villages  ten  were  settled  in  1864-65  and  thirteen  in  1870-71, 

Of  these  groups  that  of  150  Government  villages  settled  in  1868- 
64  IS  the  largest-  ^ An  examination  of  the  e:ffect  of  the  survey  rates 
introduced  in  this  part  of  the  sub-division  gives  the  following 
results.  The  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those 
of  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  1 7,267  acres, 
m waste  of  39,864  acres,  in  romissions  of  £1603  (Rs,  16,030),  and 
in  collections  of  £618  (Rs,  6180),  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settle mont  year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows 
an  increase  in  occupied  area  of  20,511  acres,  in  waste  of  37,404 
aesros,  in  remissions  of  £1520  (Rs.  15,200),  and  in  collections  of 
£1115  (Rs,^  11,150),  During  the  fifteen  years  since  the  survey, 
yearly  remissions  have  boon  granted,  the  largest  sum  being  £1680 
(Rs,  16,800)  in  1863-64  the  settlement  year,  A comparison  of 
the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  since  the  survey  with  the  average 
of  the  ten  years  before,  shows  an  increase  in  occupied  area 
of  48,742  acres,  in  waste  of  7971  acres,  and  in  collections  of 
£5064  (Rs.  50,640),  and  a decrease  in  remissions  of  £4  (Rs,  40). 
Adding  to  the  figures  of  this  group  the  details  of  the  remaining 
twenty-two  settled  Government  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole 
sub-division  is,  compariiig  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  since  the  survey,  an  increase  in 
occupied  area  of  57,004  acres  and  in  waste  of  11,221  acres;  a 
fall  in  remissions  of  £2  (Rs,  20) ; and  in  eollectiona,  including 
revenue  from  un arable  land,  an  increase  of  £5702  (Rs.  57,020) 
or  55'4  per  cent.  Again,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is 
an  increase  in  collections  of  £6582  (Rs,  65,320)  or  63*4  per  cent.® 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  of  the  snb-division  the  efiects  of  the  survey  settlement 
during  the  nineteen  years  ending  1877-78  : 


Chapter  XIII. 
Sah-diviaioiia. 


Surveif 


Survey  Sevulte, 
lSe0-l87B^ 


^ For  three  villages  the  details  are  incomplete, 

3 Compared  with  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before,  the  efifects  of  the 
survey  settlement  in  the  twenty-three  alienated  villages  show  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  S555  acres,  lu  the  waste  of  7703  acres,  in  the  remifisions  of  and 

in  the  collections  of  £943  (Bs.  9430).  Again  counparing  the  average  returns  of  the 
ten  years  before  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877*78,  the  result  is  an  increase  {n  the 
colleetionB  of  £1003  10,0S0)  or  G3  per  cent. 
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According  to  the  1879-80  returns j the  agiicnltural  stock  in 
Government  villag'es  amounted  to  5224  plougfhSj  4277  carts^ 
28;,672  bullocks^  20,600  cows,  1 0,25 7 bu^aloes,  1242  horses,  14,985 
sheep  and  g'oats,  and  435  asses* 

Of  the  162,909  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  87,275  acres  or  53  57  per  cent,  67,230  of  them  under 
jvdH^  Sorghum  vnlgare  ; 1 9,025  under  hdjri,  Penicillaria  spicata ; 
705  under  rice,  hhat^  Oiyza  sativa;  210  under  wheat,  gahu^  TViticom 
ssstivum  j 82  under  maize,  makka^  Zea  mays  j and  23  under  swva, 
Panicum  miliaceum.  Pulses  occupied  3466  acres  or  2T2  per  cent, 
2387  of  them  under  tur^  Cajanus  indicus  ; 566  under  Phaseolus 
mungo  j 340  under  JmUth^  Dolichos  bifloms ; 141  under  gram, 
harhhara^  Cicer  arietinum  ; nine  under  Phaseolus  radiatus  ; 
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and  23  under  ^otliere/  Oilseeds  occupied  2630  acres  or  1*61  per 
centj  2370  of  them  under  gingolly  seodj  pU^  Sesamum  indicnm;.  51 
under  linseed^  alshi^  Linom  usitadssimum^  and  209  under  other 
oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  68,607  acres  or  42*11  per  cent,  68,467 
of  them  nnder  cotton,  hdpns^  G-osaypium  herbaceum,  and  140 
under  brown  hemp,  amhddi^  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous 
crops  occupied  931  acres  or  0*57  per  cent,  274  of  them  under 
chillieB,  irdrohiy  Capsicum  frutescens  j 270  under  tobacco,  iaTnhdhhu^ 
Nicotiana  tabacum  - 123  under  indigo,  gul%  Indigofera  tinctoria  ; 
14  under  sugarcane,  us^  Saccharum  officinarum,  and  the  remaining 
250  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of 
73,036  souls,  67,502  or  92^42  per  cent  Hindus,  and  5534  or  7*58  per 
cent  Musalmdns.  The  details  of  the  Hindu,  castes  are;  1808 
Brdhmans,  priests.  Government  servants,  and  traders  j 1847  Vd^nis,  98 
HalvdlSj  and  42  Kaldls,  traders  and  merchants^  27,067  Kunbis, 
2355  M41is,  1791  Dakshanis,  389  Hatkars,  and  18  Bimkars,  husband- 
men; 1222  Sondrs,  gold  and  silversmiths  ; 811  Sutdrs,  carpenters  ; 
529  Lohitrs,  blacksmiths;  863  Shimpis,  tailors  5 188  KAs4rs, 
coppersmiths ; 466  Kumbh^rs,  potters ; 145  Dhigvdns,  saddlers ; 
669  Eeld^s,  bricklayers  ; 112  P4tharvats,  stone  dressers ; and  53 
Otaris,  founders;  2200  Telis,  oilpressers;  73  SdVis,  and  34 
E^oshtis,  weavers  ; 209  Rangaris,  dyers  ; 5 Patvefcars,  silk- workers  ; 
262  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv ; 291  Thdkurs,  village  bards ; 
1023  Nh^viSj  barbers;  451  Dhobis,  washermen;  2516  Dhangara, 
shepherds  ; 42  Gavlis,  milk  and  butter  sellers  ; 2189  Holis  and  680 
Bhois,  fishers  i 1 525  Rajputs  and  1 692  Pardeshis,  messengers  and 
constables;  174  Bdris,  betel-leaf  sellers;  31  D4ngats,  labourers; 
1094  Bhils,  labourers;  780  Vanj£ris,  carriers  and  husbandmen; 
484  Pdrdhis,  game -snarers  , 666  Chdrmbh4rs  and  298  Dohoris, 
leather- workers  j 5958  Mhars  and  793  Mdngs,  village  servants ; 237 
Bh^mtdrS,  thieves;  164  Kaikddis,  basket-makers;  15  Bhangis, 
scavengers;  1814  Oos^vis,  169  Gondhlia,  107  Kolhatis,  306  Manbh^vs, 
395  Joh^rds,  and  362  Gop^ls,  beggars- 

JNTandtirlia'r,  one  of  the  western  sub-divisions,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Td^pti  separating  it  from  Taloda  and  Sh4h4da,  on  the 
east  by  Virdel,  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Pimpalner,  and  on 
the  west  by  His  Highness  the  Gdikwar^s  dominions.  Its  area  is  673 
square  miles,  325'  of  them  surveyed  in  detail.  Its  population, 
according  to  the  1872  census,  was  45,285  souls  or  6 7' 28  to  the 
square  mile,  and  in  1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  was 
£14,925  (Bs.  1,49,250). 

Of  325  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  two  are  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to  the 
revenue  survey,  contains  162,833  acres  or  78*54  per  cent  of  arable 
land ; 21,208  acres  or  10*23  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  480  acres 
or  0*23  per  cent  of  forest  reserves  ; and  22,809  acres  or  1 1 per  cent 
of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  J.62,833 
acres  or  arable  land,  1 2,746  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of 
alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance^  of  150,088 
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aoreSj  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  landj  108,1 13  acres  or 
72 '03  per  cent  vrere,  in  1878-79,  iirLder  tillage. 

The  iiorth  of  the  eub^division  forms  part  of  the  rich  black  soil 
T^pti  plain.  To  the  south  and  south-west  the  land  is  divided  into 
narrow  valleys  by  spurs  nmning  in  almost  parallel  lines  from  the 
Sahyddri  idlla.  Desolate  aud  bare  of  trees  in  the  east,  towards  the 
west  the  country  is  covered  with  thick  brushwood,  chiefly  of  the 
palaa^  Butea  frondosa. 

Compared  with  the  eastern  sub-divisions  the  temperature  is  cooL 
From  March  to  Qctqber  it  is  healthy.  But  during  the  remaining 
five  months  it  is  highly  malarioas.  Especially  in  the  west,  the 
people  suffer  much  from  fever,  ague,  and  spleen.  During  the  twelve 
years  ending  1879  the  rainfall  averaged  25'95  inches. 

The  water  supply  is  very  scanty.  The  chief  river  is  the  Tdpti 
which  flows  along  the  entire  north  boundary,  a distance  of  forty-two 
This  and  one  of  its  tributaries  the  Shiva  are  the  only  streams 
that  last  throughout  the  year.  Other  streams,  also  tributaries  of  the 
T^ptij  though  some  of  them  are  used  for  irrigation,  are  dry  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  chief  of  them  are  the  Aniard.vati, 
the  Pdtdlganga,  the  RanuM,  the  Sukar,  and  the  Bhad*  Unlike 
the  others,  the  Amar^vati  doee  not  join  the  Tdpti  within  the  limits 
of  the  eub-division.  Rising  in  the  gahy^ris  and  draining  the  small 
valley  on  the  south-east,  it  passes  into  the  neighbouring  sub-division 
qf  Virdel  near  the  village  of  Moy^^n,  where  it  joins  the  T4pti, 
The  smaller  streams  appear  from  the  remains  of  numerous  dams, 
ha/^dhards^  to  have  been  in  former  times  much  used  fqr  irrigation. 
There  were,  in  1879-80,  248  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from 
thirty  to  thirty- three  feet* 

The  prevailing  soil  is  a rich  black  mould,  in  many  ways  like  the 
black  of  the  more  eastern  sub- divisions.  Close  to  the  T^pti  a belt 
of  rich  soil  from  two  to  three  miles  broad  is  covered  with  a layer 
of  flue  sand  and  gravel,  said  to  have  been  left  there  by  the  great 
1829  flood.  In  the  narrow  valleys  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
^specially  close  to  the  hills,  the  soil  is  poor. 

In  1861-62,  the  year  of  settlement,  2447  holdings,  hhaids^  were 
recorded,  with  an  average  area  of  29*15  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £4  4a,  llfd,  {Ra.  42-7-7),  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  8*25  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  4a.  (Rs,  12-0-4), 
pistributed  among  the  whole  p.opul^tionj  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  3 '28  aerqs,  and  the  incidence  of  the  l^d  tax  to  9s. 

(Rs*  4.9-4}* 

In  Nandurb£r  the  suryey  measurements  were  begun  in  1854-55 
and  fimshed  in  1 865-66,  and  the  claseifications  were  begun  in  1 859-60 
and  finished  in  1869-70.  Of  218  the  present  ( 1880)  number  of  villages^ 
105^  ninety  Government  and  fifteen  alienated,  have  not  been  settled. 
Of  the  ninety  unsettled  Government  villages  two  are  farmed,  maMaj_ 
eighty-seven  plough  rate,  auihemdi^  and  one  higha  rate,  highoti  j and 
of  the  fifteen  unsettled  f^li^U^ted  village p,  ten  are  plough  rate  and 
five  Mgha  rate.  Of  the  113  settled  villages,  112  are  Government 
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and  on©  is  alienated.  Of  these  1 12  Q-overnment  villagesj^  six  were 
settled  in  1860-6 Ij  nmetj-^three  in  186 1 -62^  six  in  1862-63,  three 
in  1865-66  ^ one  in  each  of  the  three  years  ending  1870-71,  and 
one  in  1872-73.  The  alienated  village  was  settled  in  1870-71- 

Nandurh^r  ® came  into  British  possession  in  181 8.  During  the 
first  three  years  of  British  rule  no  change  was  made  in  the 
land  tax-  In  1821-22  the  dry  crop  rates  were  raised  from 
twenty-five  to  over  sixty  per  cent,  and  although  the  collections  that 
year  were  nearly  equal  to  the  demand,  in  the  next  year  (1822-23) 
not  only  did  the  tillage  area  fall,  but  the  rates  had  to  be  lowered 
nearly  to  their  former  pitch,  These  rates  still  weired  too  heavily 
on  the  hnsb^dmen.  Though  tillage  steadily  spread,  np  to  1SS7-S8 
the  fiuctnations  of  revenue  were  very  great,  and  the  average 
receipts  did  not  rise.  Bich  highly  assessed  lands  were  thrown  np 
the  poorer  soils  brought  under  tillage.  To  put  a stop  to  this, 
in  1839-40  the  rates  were  in  many  villages  reduced  thirty  per  cent- 
An  immediate  rise  both  in  the  tillage  area  and  in  receipts 
followed,  and  ever  sine©  Nandnrb^r  has  steadily  improved.  In 
1829-30,  1832-33, 1838-39,  1844-45, 1845-46,  1848-49, 1850-51,  and 
1855-56,  in  consequence  of  failure  of  crops,  liberal  remissions  were 
jgranted.  Under  the  old  rates  the  revenne  rose  from  ^^2800 
(Rs.  28,000)  in  1818-19  to  £6503  (Rs.  65,030)  in  1860-61. 

At  the  time  of  survey  Nandurb^r  was  (1862)  bare  of  trees  and 
ill  supplied  with  water.  In  the  south  near  the  spurs  of  the  Sahy4dri 
range,  the  soil  was  a poor  black  yielding  the  cheapest  crops  only. 
Towards  the  north,  especially  near  the  Tiipti,  the  soil  was  better, 
rich  and  moist,  in  many  ways  like  the  deep  black  mould  of  the  more 
eastern  lands.  Much  of  this  was  injured  by  being  mixed  with  river 
gaud,  and  the  bulk  of  it  was  only  middling,  its  occasional  fine  crops 
being  due  to  the  climate  rather  than  to  the  soil.  In  the  south, 
besides  by  the  poorness  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  the  land  was 
lowered  by  being  seamed  with  deep  brushwood -clad  ravines, 
giving  cover  to  herds  of  most  destructive  wild  hog.  Numerous 
remains  of  dams  and  ruined  wells  showed  that  Nandurbi^r  had 
once  been  highly  tilled.  Of  sixty-nine  dams,  only  nine  were  in 
use  and  even  these  were  in  want  of  repair.  The  wells,  with 
rocky  bottoms  and  a scanty  uncertain  supply  of  water,  had  never 
been  first  rate,  and  their  improvement  had  been  discouraged  by 
heavy  assessment  rates.  The  crops  were  almost  all  early,  such 
as  bdjrij  jvd/rij  udid^  tili^  and  cotton,  the  staple  article  of 
consumption  being  hdjri.  The  late  crops,  comprising  wheat, 
linseed,  and  gram,  were  not  so  rich-  As  a rule,  dry  crop  tillage 
yielded  large  returns,  but  garden  cultivation  did  not  pay  well- 

The  local  stock,  though  fit  fpr  field  work,  was  poor.  A better  breed 


1 Of  thee©,  for  four  villages  full  yearly  details  not  available, 
s This  STih- division,  in  1370,  belonged  to  the  k inborn  of  Gnjardt  and  was  invaded 
and  laid  waste  by  Malik  Bdja  the  founder  of  the  Khdodesh  kingdom,  who  however 
had  to  retreat  hefom  the  Qujardt  forces  under  MumfPar  Shih,  (Briggsi’  Feriahta, 
IV,  283).  It  subsequently  formed  a part  of  the  Mo^al  empire  ; and  afWrthe  battle 
of  Kharda,  1795,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mdrathis.  Pargana  Nandurb^r 
belonged  to  Holkar  and  the  Bodvai  iarqf  of  pargtma  Bbdmer  to  the  Peshwa.  Both 
portions  were  ceded  to  the  British  iu  1818, 
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of  cattle j brought  by  Vanj^e  from  and  Berarj  found  a ready 

sale  among  the  moneyed  classes-  The  ponies  were  miserable 
animals  most  of  them  belonging  to  wandering  tribes  and  used  by 
them  as  beasts  of  burden.  Th©  scanty  population,  not  more  than 
eighty  to  the  square  mile,  was  chieJGLy  of  husbandmen  with  a few 
artisans.  'As  in  other  northern  sub-divisions  there  were  many  hard- 
working, intelligent  and  well-to-do  husbandmen.  Leva  Kunbis  by 
caste,  locally  known  as  Gnjars-  The  other  husbandmen  were  badly 
off,  most  of  them  so  burdened  with  debt  as  to  be  unable  to  keep 
even  their  plough  bullocks.  One  encouraging  point  was  the  settle- 
ment of  many  Bhils  as  useful  farm  servants  under  the  Gujars, 
Besides  fair  country  tracks,  there  were  two  good  roads,  on© 
from  Dhulia  to  Surat  through  Nandurbdr,  Dondaicha  and 
Songir,  the  other  from  Taloda  to  Nandurb^r,  In  hfandurbdr, 
Ran^la  and  Koparb,  the  three  market  towns,  business  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  sale  of  coarse  cloths  and  other  unimportant 
local  manufactures.  Cotton,  oilseed,  and  grain  were  important 
items  in  the  local  trade.  Several  Bombay  merchants  had  agents 
who  dealt  with  the  husbandmen  on  a large  scale,,  buying  the 
crops  as  soon  as  they  were  brought  to  market.  WTieat  and  gram, 
much  of  both  brought  from  Sultdnpur,  left  Nandurb^  in  large 
quantities-  The  chief  imports  were  salt,  cocoanuta,  and  spices. 
Supplies  of  grain  for  home  use  were  also  occasionally  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  sub-divisions.  The  cotton  goods  exported 
from  Nandurb^  came  chiefly  from  Mhdlpur  now  in  Virdel, 
a poor  small  village,  but  so  thick  strewn  with  ruins  that  it 
seemed  to  have  once  been  a place  of  note.  Its  black  and  red  dyed  . 
cotton  cloths  had  still  a good  name.  The  distilling  of  rosa  grass 
oil,  used  as  a scent  and  as  a specific  for  rheumatism,  was  a growing 
industry-  In  th©  busy  season,  in  Nandurbdr  alone  more  than  100 
stills  were  at  work. 

In  1861-62,^^andurb£r  was  found  to  be  too  large  a charge  for  one 
mdmlatd^r.  Of  its  316  villages,  eleven  were  made  over  to  the 
Songir  petty  division,  nine  to  Pimpalner  in  the  south,  and  eighty 
more  with  part  of  Dhulia  were  formed  into  a 'separate  sub-division 
styled  Virdel,  in  which  revised  assessments  were  introduced  in  1861 . 
In  1862,  th©  details  of  the  remaining  216  villages  showed  nineteen 
alienated ; five  deserted,  measured  by  a boundary  survey  only ; 
foriy-seven  plough-rate,  (rntthoA^i,  measured  by  a boundary  survey 
only  ; one  higha  rate,  highoH,  meaaured  by  a boundary  survey ; 
thirty-eight  plough -rate  and  deserted  villages  } six  villages 
into  which  the  survey  rate  of  4s.  9d,  (Rs.  2-6)  the  acre  had  been 
introduced  in  the  previous  year  (1860-61),  and  100  into  which  th© 
survey  was  still  to  be  introduced.  Of  these  100,  seven  were  under 
classification  and  four  were  not  completely  measured-  There 
remained,  therefore,  eighty -nine  villages  to  which  th©  proposed 
(1862)  assessment  rates  were  to  be  applied. 

The  proposals  of  the  survey  superintendent,  for  the  block  of 
these  eighty-nine  villages,  were  with  few  exceptions  approved  by 
Government.  Under  this  arrangement,  which  on  the  whole  involved 
a decrease  in  the  Govornment  demand  of  £1780  (Rs.  17,800), 
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the  eighty-mne  villages  were  divided  into  four  groups.^  The  first 
group  of  twenty-seven  villages  with  a good  olimat©j  never  failing  and 
pur©  Tdpti  waterj  rich  alluvial  'blacls:  soil  and  easily  reached  markets, 
were  charged  a masimum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  5^.  (Rs.  2-8). 
The  second  group  of  thirty-nin©  villagesj  with  good  climate  but 
possessing  other  advantages  in  a less  de^ee  than  the  first,  were 
charged  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  4s.  Sd.  (Es-  2-2),  The 
third  group  of  nine  villages,  neither  so  healthy  nor  so  well  placed 
with  reference  to  markets  and  general  traffic,  were  charged  a 
maximum  dry  crop  acre-rate  of  Bs.  (Rs.  1-12),  The  fourth  group 
contained  fourteen  villages  placed  in  two  divisions,  one  of  eleven  and 
the  other  of  three.  In  point  of  climate  and  situation  tha  eleven  villages 
were  inferior  to  the  first  three  groups  and  were  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  sub-division  by  a rang©  of  hills,  and  consequently  a rate  of 
8.9.  3d,  (Rs,  1-10)  was  fixed  for  them  ; the  three  villages  m the  west, 
surrounded  by  forest  and  brushwood  and  exposed  to  injury  by  wild, 
animals,  were  charged  a maximum  rate  of  2^,  9d.  (Rs,  1 -6) , In  the 
eighty-nine  villages,  of  113,221  acres  of  G-overnment  arable  land, 
only  SSI  were  assessable  as  well  watered,  'motasthaly  land.  Of  a 
total  of  419  wells,  forty-eight  were  out  of  order,  seventy-eight  had 
been  long  disused,  and  sixty- one  were  public  wells  j on  the  remaining 
282,  the  special  garden  acre  rates  were  reduced  from  4d. 
(Rs.  4-2-8)  to  5s.  6d.  (Es,  2-12),  on  villages  near  markets,  and  to 
(Rs.  2-8)  on  outlying  villages. 


N'and'Urbdr  Se££l&m&nt^  1861^6^. 
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An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  snrvey  rates  introduced  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  sub-division  in  1861-62,  gives  the  following 
results.  The  figures  ® of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of 


1 The  eighty-nine  villageB  contained  113,221  acres  of  Govemment  arable  land. 
Of  this,  except  the  land  cultivated  in  the  three  plough-rate  villages  of  the  fourth 
croup  whose  area  could  not  be  aeoertained,  only  32i664  acres  were  under  cultivation 
m 1860-61,  The  coDectious  for  that  year,  exclusive  of  the  three  villagef*,  amounted 
to  £6461  (He.  64,610),  Compared  with  this,  the  estimated  resnlts  of  the  same 
cultivation  at  the  survey  rates  show  a reduction  of  about  £1700  (Es,  17,000)  or 
27  per  cent.  This  Icwsa  was  expected  to  he  made  up  by  the  cultivation  of  the  80,000 
acres  of  waste  arable  land,  nearly  three  times  the  area  under  cultivation  in  1860-61, 

^ These  figures  are  for  ninety- three  of  the  112  Government  villages  of  the  present 
(1880)  Nandurbdr  sub-divisdou.  The  difference  between  nineiy- three  and  eighty -mne, 
the  number  of  villager  already  stated  to  be  included  in  this  blockj  is  due  to  changes 
lu  the  limits  of  the  sub-divisioii. 
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the  year  beforej  show  an  incresBe  in  occupied  area  of  4144 
acres  and  in  remissions  of  £150  {Rs*  1500)>  and  a decrease  in 
waste  of  65j419  acres  and  in  collections  of  £876  (Rs-  8760)* 
A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in  occupied 
area  of  8344  acres  and  a decrease  in  waste  of  67,666  acres. 
As  regards  revenue  there  is  a fall  in  remissions  of  £33  (Ea,  330) 
and  an  increase  in  collections  of  £87  (Es.  870)-  Di^ng  the 
seventeen  years  since  the  survey,  remissions  were  granted  in  twelve 
years,  the  largest  sums  being  £269  (Rs.  3690)  in  1861-62  and 
£208  (Rs,  2080)  in  1871-72.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the 
ten  previous  years,  the  average  of  the  seventeen  years  since  the 
survey  shows  that  the  occupied  axea  has  risen  by  30,287  acres  and 
the  collections  by  £2907  (Rs.  29,070),  waste  has  fallen  by  90,895 
acres,  and  re  mis  si  obb  by  £261  (Es.  2610)- 

As  regards  the  hill  and  forest  villages  excluded  from  detailed 
survey  operations,  the  revenue  from  the  two  farmed,  in^ukta^ 
villages  during  the  ten  years  ending  1877-78  averaged  £14 
(Rfi-  140),  snd  from  the  eighty -seven  plough-rate,  authand%  villages 
£943  (Rs.  9430). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  the  mainbloch  of  93  villages  the  details  of 
the  remajuing  settled  Grovemmeut  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole 
sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before 
the  survey  and  of  the  eighteen  years  since  the  survey,  an  increase 
in  occupied  area  of  31,484  acres  and  in  collections  of  £3246 
(Rs-  32,460),  and  a decrease  in  waste  of  106,967  acres  and  in  remis- 
sions of  £335  (Rs.  3350)-  Again  comparing  the  average  returns  of 
the  ten  years  before  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result 
is,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land  and  £1299  (Es.  12,990) 
from  the  two  leased  and  eighty- seven  plough -rate  villages,  an  increase 
in  collections  of  £5639  (Rs-  56,390)  or  81*08  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  eighteen 
years  ending  1877-78  : 

Nandurhdv  Survey  1861  - 1878. 
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According  to  tlie  1879-80  rotumsj  the  agricaltural  stock  in 
Government  villages  amounted  to  7151  plongligj  3874  carts,  20,74S 
bullocks,  17,945  cows,  6158  buffaloes,  1000  horses,  7487  sheep  and 
goats,  and  S34  asses. 

Of  the  108,113  acres  under  tilUge  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  74,736  or  69'12  per  cent,  80,413  of  them  under  hdjri^ 
Penicillaria  spicata;  21,864  under  wheat,  gah%i^  Triticum  sestivum  j 
11,409  under  Sorghmn  vulgarej  3242  under  rice,  hhai^  Oryza 

sativa;  1704  under  Tag%  Eleusine  coracana  ; 1338  under  harih  or 
kodrUi  Paspalum  scrobioulatum  \ 243  under  maize,  maltha^  Zea  mays  ; 
46  under  sdva^  Panicum  miliaceum  j and  247  7 under  miscellaneous 
cereals.  Pulses  occupied  11,715  acres  or  10^83  per  cent,  6831  of 
them  under  gram,  harhharaj  Cicer  arietinura  ; 2997  under  hulith^ 
Dolichos  bifloinis ; 1436  imder  tur^  Cajanus  indicus ; 384  under 

udidj  Phase olus  mnngo ; 45  under  lentils,  masur^  Ervum  lens  ; and 
23  under  peas,  Pisum  sativum..  Oilseeds  occupied  10,501 

acres  or  9'7l  per  cent,  7850  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  iil, 
Sesamum  indie um  ; 2207  under  linseed,  alshi,  Lfinum  usitatissimom  ; 
and  444  under  other  oilseeds,  Eibres  occupied  9412  acres  or  8' 70 
per  cent,  9012  of  them  under  cotton,  hd^us^  Gossypium  herbaceom, 
and  390  under  brown  hemp,  a7rhhdd%  Hibiscus  cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1749  acres  or  1*61  percent,  1224 
of  them  under  chillies,  mirchi^  Capsicum  frutescens ; 147  under 
tobacco,  tamhahlyu^  Nicotiana  tabacum  j 55  under  indigo,  guli^ 
Indigofera  tinctoria;  and  the  remaining  323  under  various  vege- 
tables and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  45,984 
souls,  43,074  or  93-67  per  cent  Hindus,  and  2910  or  6' 33  per  cent 
Musalrndns.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 1435  Brahmans, 
priests.  Government  servants,  and  traders;  892  Ydnis,  21  Kal^ls, 
and  3 Ehadbhunj^s,  traders  and  merchants  ; 6214  Kunhia,  907 
M41is,  1653  Dakshania,  and  33  Bdbs^rs,  husbandmen;  589  Sondrs, 
gold  and  silver  smiths ; 262  Sutdrs,  carpenters ; 1 82  Lohdrs,  black- 
smiths ; 226  Shimpis,  tailors ; 69  Kdsdrs,  coppersmiths  ; 160 

Humbhdrs,  potters  ; 47  Dhigvdns,  saddlers  ; 2 1 Belddrs,  bricklayers  ; 
15  Patharvats,  stone-dressers ; 14  Otaris,  founders;  492  Telis, 
oilpressers ; 75  Salis  and  15  Khatris,  weavers;  28  Rangdris,  dyers; 
137  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv;  107  Bhdts,  bards;  480  Nhdvis, 
barbers  ; 1 38  Dhobis,  washermen;  261  Dhangars,  shepherds  ; 369 
Kolis  and  263  Bhois,  fishers;  1853  Rajputs  and  211  Pardeshis, 
messengers  and  constables;  19,371  Bhils  and  2812  Konkanis, 
labourers;  2058  Vanjdris,  carriers  and  husbandmen ; 406  Chambhars, 
leather-workers ; 1445  Mhdrs  and  69  Mangs,  village  servants;  l7 
Buruds,  basket-makers  ; 117  Gosdvis,  72  Gondhlis,  24  Joharis,  and 
11  Kolhdtis,  beggars. 

^asirabad,  one  of  the  east-central  sub-divisions,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Tdpti  separating  it  from  Ghopda  and  Savda,  on 
the  east  by  the  Ydghur  separating  it  from  Bhusdval,  on  the  south 
by  Pdehora  and  Jdmner,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Gima  separating 
it  from  Erandol-  Its  area  is  319  square  miles,  318  of  them  surveyed 
in  detail;  its  population  according  to  the  1872  census  was  60,109 
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or  188' 42  to  the  square  mile  3 and  in  1879-80^  it&  realisable  land 
reTenue  was  £21^353  (Rs.  2,13,530). 

The  318  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail,  all  of  them  Government 
village  lands,  contained,  according  to  the  revenue  survey,  158,089 
acres  or  7 7 ’64  per  cent  of  arable  } 32,139  acres  or  15*78  per  cent  of 
unarable  ^ 3002  acres  or  1‘47  per  cent  of  grass;  and  10,  403  acres 
or  5*11  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From 
the  158,089  acres  of  arable  land,  12,761  acres  have  to  be  taken  on 
account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villagoa.  Of  the  balance 
of  145,328  acres  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  119,031 
acres  or  81*90  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

One  of  the  richest  of  the  Tapti  valley  sub -divisions,  Nasirabad, 
like  Amalner  and  Erandol,  is  a rich  black  plain  in  the  north  and 
billy  and  rolling  in  the  south.  The  hills  consist  of  spurs  running  into 
the  plain  from  the  south  and  branching  in  all  directions.  Most  of 
the  sub-division  is  highly  tilled.  But  except  in  the  north,  it  is  without 
the  mango  groves  which  are  so  common  in  other  sub- divisions. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  as  is  the  case  in  Erandol  and 
other  open  sub-divisions  of  the  Td^pti  valley.  The  rainfall  during 
the  twelve  years  ending  1879  averaged  30' 72  inchee. 

The  supply  of  surface  water  is  abundaoit.  The  Tdpti,  the  Girna,. 
and  the  V4ghur,.  all  perennial  streams,  form  the  north,  west,  and 
east  boundaries.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  H^ted  river  on  its  way 
from  the  southern  hills  to  join  the  Girna,  None  of  these  rivers  are 
used  for  irrigation.  There  were,  in  1879-80,  1385  working  wells 
with  a depth  of  from  forty  to  eighty  feet. 

The  rich  black  alluvial  clay  found  in  this  sub-division  is  of  the- 
same  class  as  in  Amalner  and  Erandol,  but  richer  and  better.  In 
the  south,  instead  of  gradually  growing  less-  rich,  it  passes  almost 
at  once  into  a poor  soil. 

In  1859-60,  the  year  of  settlement,  6809  holdings,  JchdtdSx  were- 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  1 7*59  acres  and  an  average  rentab 
of  £2  16^-  2%d.  {Rs.  28-1-10).  Equally  divided  among  the 

agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person 
represent  an  allotment  of  6'04  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  19s.  3ftZ. 
(Rs.  9-10-5).  Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to 
each  would  amount  to  2*41  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax. 
to  Is.  (Rs.  3-13-7). 

Nasirabad  had,  at  the  time  of  survey  (1860),  an  area  of  850 
square  miles,  123  Government  villages,  and  a population  of  52,338 
souls.  Of  the  123  villages,  only  ninety-three  were  inhabited.  For 
administrative  purposes  they  were  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
sub-division  of  Nasirabad  with  sixty- five,  and  the  petty  division  of 
Kdnalda  with  twenty-eight  villages.  Since  the  survey  tha  size-  of 
the  sub-division  has,  for  administrative  convenience,  been  reduced 
from  123  to  110  Government  villages.  The  survey  measurements 
were  begun  in  1853-54  and  finished  in  1856-57,  and  the  classifications 
were  begun  in  1857-58  and  finished  in  1859-60.  Of  the  110^ 


1 Fox  two  of  these  villages,  full  yearly  detaila  are  not  available.  One  alienated 
village  was  not  settled. 
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Grovernmenf  villages,  eigMy-nine  were  settled  in  1859-60,  three  in 
1863-64,  and  eighteen  in  1 864-66. 

At  the  time  of  survey,  Nasirabad  was  the  richest  sub-division  in 
Khandesh. Hoar  the  T^pti  in  the  north  the  soil  was  better  than 
even  in  tho  corresponding  lands  of  Amalner  and  Erandoh  Beyond 
the  limits  of  the  rich  Tapti  soil,  especially  towards  the  centre  of  the 
sub-division,  where  a aeries  of  rocky  ridges  ran  in  irregular  lines 
to  the  south-west,  the  countiy  was  uneven  and  the  soil  poor.  Though 
in  the  richer  lands  there  ware  fine  mango  groves,  it  was  less  well 
wooded  than  some  of  the  neighbouring  sub-divisions.  It  was  bounded 
on  throe  sides  by  rivers  and  was  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
extent  of  tillage  in  the  north,  and  the  rocky  nature  of  the  waste 
lands  in  the  south,  were  unfavourable  for  cattle  breeding.  The 
returns  showed  a total  of  40,900  head  or  26,000  fewer  than  in 
Erandol,  The  draught  cattle  were  in  poor  condition,  as,  whenever 
they  could  be  spared  from  field  work,  their  services  were  in  demand 
at  Jalgaon.  The  bulk  of  the  population  of  52,338  souls  were 
husbandmen.  Though  much  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  opening 
fair-weather  roads,  during  the  rainy  months  traffic  was  at  a standstill.. 
The  Asirgad-M41egaon  road  that  crossed  the  centre  of  the  sub- 
division was  simply  a cleared  track.  Though  not  yet  (1860)  open  for 
traffic,  the  line  of  the  G-reat  Indian  Peninsula  railway  had  been  laid 
across  the  sub-division. 

In  six  country  towns,  Nasirabad,  Jalgaon,  Nandra,  Asoda,  Kanalda, 
and  Pimpr^la,  weekly  markets  were  hold.  Of  these  Jalgaon  was 
the  chief,  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  the  largest  place  of 
trade  in  Khandesh,  dealing  with  Ber^r  and  exporting  cotton,  linseed, 
and  tin  to  Bombay,  About  880  hand  looms  were  employed, 
chiefly  in  Nasirabad  and  Jalgaon,  in  weaving  cheap  turbans  and 
common  cotton  cloth.  The  staple  products  were  millet  wheat, 
cotton,  linseed,  and  other  oilseeds,  almost  all  of  which  had  risen 
greatly  in  value  within  the  ten  years  ending  1860.^ 


' * Nowhere  on  this  side  of  India,  whether  in  Ouiar^t  or  in  the  Sonthem  Mar^tha 
didtirict&j  have  I seen  heavier  crops.  ^ Mr,  Robertson^  22nd  March  1860  •,  Bom.  Gov. 
SeL  XC£1I>  401.  * It  is  a matter  of  notoriety  that  the  people  of  Nasirabad  are  com- 

paratively verj  well  off.  I think  that  the  superior  wealth  of  its  cultivators  gives 
Nasirabad  a further  advantage  over  the  Virdel  sub-division.’  Mr.  A.  K.  Grant,  June 
1861,  ditto  454. 

^ The  details  were  : 

JftsHrahad  Produce  PriceSj  1S51  - ISCO. 
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Under  the  former  system,  in  the  beat  northern  villages,  except 
tor  soils  liable  to  be  injured  by  floodings  the  prevailing  acre  rates 
were  6s^  3,Bd  5^,  2tZ,  (Rs.  2-6-9  and  Rs*  1-15  a big  ha).  There 
was  nothing  to  show  that  these  rates  were  excessive.  The  fields 
were  highly  tilled,  and  in  many  of  the  villages  the  houses  were 
richly  and  handsomely  built.  In  the  poorer  southern  villages,  the 
prevailing  rate  was  2^.  6d,  (Rs,  1-4)  an  acre.  For  watered  land 
there  was  the  higher  acre  charge  of  7s.  {Rs.  3-13-8)* 

Under  the  new  settlement,  the  128  villages  were  arranged  into 
three  groups*  The  first  group  of  fifty-two  villages,  marked  oE  on 
the  north  by  the  road  crossing  the  Girna  at  Nimbkheda,  proceeding 
by  Jalgaon  Budrukh  to  Nasirabad,  and  Jalgaon  Khurd  on  the 
Vaghur,  had  very  rich  soil  able  to  yield  the  best  crops*  For  these 
a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  6^.  (Bs.  3)  was  fixed*  For  the 
second  ^oup,  comprising  twenty-five  villages  lying  along  the  banks 
of  the  Girna,  south  of  the  ford  at  Nimbkhcda  Fhurd  and  immediately 
south  of  the  road  which  marked  off  the  first  group,  together  with  a 
small  ^oup  of  villages  beyond  the  Y%hur  to  tho  west,  an  acre  rate 
of  4s.  3d.  (Rs,  2-2)  was  fixed.  On  tho  third  group,  comprising  the 
forty -six  remaining  villages,  twenty^one  of  which  were  uninhabited, 
an  acre  rate  of  3s.  6d.  (Rs.  1-12)  was  fixed. 

The  new  rates  on  the  second  and  third  groups  were  twenty -five 
per  cent  below  tho  old  rates.  But  as  the  people  had  for  several 
years  been  rapidly  adding  to  the  area  of  their  holdings,  and  as  the 
waste  land  was  of  very  inferior  quality,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
any  spread  of  tillage  could  be  looked  for  except  with  the  gradual 
increase  of  population. ^ 

The  irrigated  area  was  small.  Prom  canals  only  sixty -eight  acres 
were  watered,  three  from  a masonry  dam  said  to  have  been  built 
in  1740,  and  sixty-fi.ve  partly  watered  from  two  mud  dame  across 
a small  stream  in  Mehrun  village.  In  the  three  acres  where  the 
water  supply  was  abundant,  the  rate  was  raised  from 
(Rs*  2-14-3)  tho  higha  to  10s.  (Ra.  5)  the  acre.  In  the  sixty-five 
acres,  where  the  supply  was  available  in  good  years  only,  the  acre 
rate  was  lowered  from  7^.  (Rs.  3-13  8)  to  7s.  (Bs*  B-8)* 

Only  1470  acres  were  watered  from  wells.  Nasirabad,  Jalgaon, 
Asoda,  and  Bh^dli  had  each  more  than  100  acres,  but  in  the 
south,  few  villages  had  more  than  ten*  Garden  tillage  was  not 
popular.  It  trebled  the  labour  and  cost,  and  did  not  nearly 
treble  the  profits.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  garden  rates 
were  fixed  at  7^.  (Bs.  3-8)  the  acre  for  the  best  villages  and  6^. 
(Rs.  3)  for  those  in  the  south* 

The  result  of  the  new  rates  was  to  lower  the  Government  demand 
from  £17,489  (Bs,  1,74,890)  to£14,417  (Rs.  1,44,170),  or  about  17*56 
per  cent*  The  following  statement  shows  for  each  of  the  three 
groups  the  spread  of  tillage  in  the  year  of  settlement,  the  reduction 
in  the  Government  demand,  and  the  revenue  that  would  be  reaHsed 
if. all  the  arable  waste  was  brought  under  tillage  t 


^ Mr,  Davidson,  29th  February  I860  : Bom.  Gov.  SeL  XCIII.  373  ; Mr*  Robertson, 
22iid  March  1860  : ditto  410;  Mr.  Mansfield,  25th  July  1860  r ditto  413* 
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An  examination  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
chief  survey  block  of  eighty-nine  villages  since  the  introduction  of 
the  survey  rates  (1859-60)  gives  the  following  results*  The  figures 
of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
an  increase  of  6218  acres  in  occupied  area,  of  13,991  acres  in 
waste,  of  £920  (Rs,  9200)  in  remisaions,  and  a decrease  of  £1509 
(Rs-  15,090)  in  collections.  A coinparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows 
an  increase  of  1 7,5 1 2 acres  in  occupied  area,  of  4862  acres  in  waste, 
of  £437  (Rs.  4370)  in  remissions,  and  of  £835  (Rs.  8350)  in  collections. 
During  the  nineteen  years  since  the  survey,  yearly  remissions 
have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £1212  (Rs.  12,120)  in 
1859-60,  £4216  (Rs.  42,160)  in  1871-72,  and  £824  (Rs*  8240]  in 
1874-75.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  nineteen  years  since 
the  survey,  with  the  ten  previous  years,  shows  a decrease  in  waste 
of  21,522  acres,  and  in  remissions  of  £405  (Rs.  4060),  and  an 
increase  in  occupied  area  of  41,884  acres  and  in  collections  of  £3463 
(Es.  34,630). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  this  main  block  the  details  of  twenty-one 
Grovernment  villages  since  settled,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division 
is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey 
and  of  the  nineteen  years  since  the  survey,  a fall  in  waste  of 
21,340  acres,  and  in  remissioijs  of  £335  (Rs.  3350) ; an  increase  in 
occupied  area  of  47,302  acres,  and  in  collections,  including 
revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of  £4516  (Rs,  45,160)  or 
29*3  per  cent.  Again  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years 
before  the  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is,  including 
revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of  £5483  (Rs.  54,830)  or 
35'5  per  cent- 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  nineteen  years 
ending  1877-78  : 
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I.— 69  GovBAMiSBiT'r  Villa  eua  bbttlbd 

IN  1859-60^ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ks. 

Es. 

Ed. 

Ba. 

Be. 

Es. 

iasa-59 

78,148 

10,943 

84,093 

32,719 

81,503 

2918 

1,64,460 

283 

5668 

2992 

1,63,283 

79,823 

10,030 

90,3  U 

48,710 

36,720 

13,121 

1,39,357 

274 

6573 

1007 

1,46,211 

1S49-  18^9 

ei,34S 

10,956 

72,7S9 

41,848 

82,830 

7764 

1,31,370 

189 

5284 

2825 

1,39,677 

is59-ia7a 

102,769 

11,424 

U 4,1 83 

20,328 

39,241 

3708 

1,01,353 

1437 

8704 

3039 

l,74,5ii3 

im-78 

107,876 

11,030 

119,566 

12,333 

41,854 

232 

1,87,876 

1676 

11,353 

1916 

1,82,8^0 

Sfmy^'  BLOC  A II. — 8 Qovbrnzieht  VIJUlaoeb  bettukd  fN  I sc  3-64. 

1862-63 

2300 

173 

2478 

1217 

6605 

23 

3037 

73 

1 

2711 

1863-64 

2750 

222 

2072 

3649 

1420 

99 

2638 

... 

80 

36 

2744 

18fi3-1383 

2315 

178 

2493 

1201 

5806 

04 

2464 

... 

59 

11 

2554 

1863-1873 

2912 

261 

3173 

3007 

1301 

80 

2808 

14 

113 

67 

3000 

1S7T'7S 

2847 

291 

8138 

1 

2015 

1986 

4 

2819 

35 

183 

46 

3082 

SHRYET  B3C,OCK 

III.— IS 

GrOVBRhlMBNT  Y]LLA0E3  BKT^BD  IN  1364-65. 

1363-84 

9803  ' 

1027 

10,830 

3059 

15,001 

13,901 

231 

300 

14,432 

13,032 

1111 

15,043 

2652 

4147 

6283 

16,6<13 

360 

203 

17,235 

18M-1884 

7819 

1D12 

8331 

4463 

15,303 

411 

11,609 

... 

211 

102 

12,122 

1864-1S7S 

12,982 

1107 

14,069 

2779 

4393 

1088 

20,007 

42 

638 

403 

21,995 

1077-78 

12,734 

Ilia 

13,S4i 

2399 

5594 

11 

2l,S5f» 

63 

1108 

192 

23,373 

Tea 

before  eurvfiy. 

71,977 

I2,i4e 

1 34,m 

47,512 

103,882 

3229 

1,46,67S 

169 

5654 

2938 

1,54,353 

Since  survey  . . 

1 IS, 633 

! 131,425 

20,J72 

46,035 

4882 

1,85,006 

1436 

9455 

3514 

1,99,618 

1877-78  

129,467 

13,03E 

i 138,643 

17,952 

49,430 

247 

1,92,046 

1774 

13,204 

2153 

2,09,180 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  agricultural  stock  in 
Grovernment  villages  amounted  to  3905  ploughs,  4190  carts,  16,405 
bullocks,  8666  cows,  6495  bufialoes,  611  horses,  10,304  sheep  and 
goats,  and  807  asses. 

Of  the  119,031  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  72,588  acres  or  60- 9 8 per  cent,  36,427  of  them  under 
Sorghum  vulgare  j 21,390  under  bAjn,  Penicillaria_  spicata  j 
14,431  under  wheat,  gahu^  Triticum  sestivum;  303  under  rice,  bkdt, 
Oryza  sativa ; and  37  under  maize,  maklca,  Zea  mays.  Pulses 
occupied  2902  acres  or  2*44  per  cent,  1643  of  them  under  gram, 
harbhara,  Cicer  arietinum ; 1171  under  tur,  Cajanus  indicus ; 42 
under  kulith,  Dolichos  biflorus ; 34  under  udid,  Phaseolus  mungo  ; 
three  under  mug,  Phaseolus  radiatus  j and  9 under  others.' 
Oilseeds  occupied  6677  acres  or  5'61  per  cent,  4043  of  them  under 
linseed,  alsM,  Linum  usitatissimum  ; 2013  under  gingelly  seed,  til, 
Sesamum  indicum  ; and  721  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
30  619  acres  or  26-72  per  cent,  30,592  of  them  under  cotton,  kapus, 
Gossvpinm  herbaceum ; and  27  under  brown  hemp,  amhddi.  Hibiscus 
cannXnus.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  6145  acres  or  5-16  per 
cent  546  of  them  under  tobacco,  tamhakhu,  Wicotiana  tabacum  j 
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463  under  chillies,  mirchi^  Capsicum  frutescens  ; 154  under  indigOj 
guHj  Indigofera  tiuctoria ; two  under  augarcanOj  us,  Saccharnm 
officinarum,  and  the  remaining  4980  under  various  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

The  18  75  population  return  showSj  of  a total  population  of  66^606 
eoulSj  60j626  or  91'02  per  cent  Hindus;  5945  or  8'92  per  cent 
Musalm^ns ; 30  or  0’04  per  cent  Christians;  and  5 Persia.  The 
details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 3205  BrahmanSj  priests^  G-overnment 
servants^  and  traders;  2932  Vdnis,  603  Bh^tids,  126  Kal^tls^  traders 
and  merchants;  23,959  Kunbis,  2086  M^lis,  368  Bunkars,  176 
Alkaris,  husbandmen;  1208  Sondrs,  gold  and  silver  smiths  ; 812 
Sut^s,  carpenters;  277  Lohars,  blacksmiths ; 1449  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 
433  Kumbh^rs,  potters;  190  Tambats,  coppersmiths;  152  Beiders, 
bricklayers;  74  Otaris,  founders;  1124  Telis,  oilprossers ; 838 
Rangdris,  dyers;  907  Koshtisand  767  Sdlis,  weavers ; 240  Thdkurs, 
village  bards;  189  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv;  1069  Nhdvis, 
barbers  ; 474  Dhobis,  washermen;  1467  D hangars,  shepherds; 
113  Gavlis,  milk  and  butter  sellers;  4953  Kolis  and  597  Bhois, 
fishers  ; 237  Rajputs,  messengers  and  constables ; 769  Bdris,  betel- 
leaf  sellers;  85  Ddngats,  labourers;  1429  Bhils,  labourers;  1505 
VaaijdriSj  carriers  and  husbandmen;  67  Pdrdhis,  game-snaxers ; 
856  Cbdmbhars  and  31  Dohoris,  leather-workers ; S766  Mhdrs  and 
344  MangSj  village  servants;  10  Kaikddia,  basket-makers ; 582 
Goakvisj  272  Mdnbhdvs,  and  35  Kolhatis,  beggars. 

Pa'ctiora,  one  of  the  southern  sub-divisions  including  the  petty 
division,  peta^  of  Bhadgaon,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Amalner, 
Erandol,  and  Nasirabad ; on  the  east  by  Jdmner  and  His  Highness 
the  Nizdm^s  dominions  ; on  the  south  by  the  Nizam's  dominions;  and 
on  the  west  by  Chalisgaon  and  Dhnlia.  Its  area  is  635  square  miles, 
506  of  them  surveyed  in  detail ; its  population,  according  to  the 
1872  census  returns,  was  84,880  souls  or  139'96  to  the  square  mile  ; 
and  in  1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  was  £30,828  {Rs.  3,08,280), 

Of  506  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  five  are  occupied 
by  the  lauds  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to  the 
revenue  survey  returns,  contains  267,396  acres  or  83*49  per  cent  of 
arable  land;  40,291  acres  or  12'58  per  cant  of  unarable  land;  and 
12,578  acres  or  3*93  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
streams.  From  the  267,396  acres  of  arable  laud,  10,911  acres  have 
to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  iu  Government  villages. 
Of  the  balance  of  256,485  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government 
land,  212,505  acres  or  82*85  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

Pdchora  is  a wide  fairly  wooded  valley  lying  between  the 
Satm^l^s  to  the  south  and  low  ranges  of  hills  to  the  north. 

Eisiccpt  in  the  villages  lying  below  the  Sdtmal^a,  where,  owing  to 
the  dense  brushwood,  fever  and  ague  prevail  from  November  to 
February,  the  climate  is  healthy.  Tlie  average  rainfall  during  the 
twelve  years  ending  1879  was  2 8' 9 9 inches. 

It  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  surface  water.  The  only  perennial 
river  is  the  Girna  entering  from  Ohdlisgaon  in  the  west  near  the 
village  of  Bahai,  In  its  north-easterly  course  it  is  joined  by  the 
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Titur  and  the  Hivra,  near  Ghorda  Pimpri  and  Bondeshvar,  and 
passes  out  of  the  snb -division  near  Dahigaon,  Th^  Titur  is  fed  by 
the  Garatj  and  the  Hivra  by  the  Indra  whichj  in  its  inm^  is  fed  by 
the  Bahula^  all  of  them  rising  in  the  S^tm^Ms,  ThesOj  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  are  either  dry  or  only  a eeiies  of 
detached  pools*  The  Bori  only  touches  the  boundaries  of  two 
villages  in  the  north-west.  There  were^  in  1879-80^  151  working 
wells  with  a depth  of  from  twenty  to  forty  feet.  Irrigation  is  also 
carried  on  by  means  o£  one  of  the  J^mda  canals j which  enters  on  the 
west  near  the  village  of  Guta  and  runs  for  foui*teen  miles. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  red.  Near  the  hills  in  the  south  and  north 
it  is  generally  light  and  friable*  The  black  is  coarse  and  mixed  with 
lime  nodules*  In  the  basin  of  the  Gima  valley,  the  black  soil  though 
good  is  poorer  than  that  of  the  Tapti  valley* 

In  1864-65,  the  year  of  settlement,  8980^  holdings,  Jchdtds^  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  20' 41  acres  and  au  average  rental 
of  £2  165*  (Ks,  28-5-3).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricul- 
tural population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent 
an  allotment  of  5*85  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  16^,  2|cZ.  (Ks.  8-1-10), 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  ‘to  3*08  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  83*  d^ci* 
(Rs,  4-4-4), 

Of  the  three  pargands,  Lohara,  Pechora,  and  Utran,  contained  in 
the  PAchora  sub-division,  Lohdra  and  Pdchora  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Niz^m  and  were  acquired  by  the  Peshwa  after  the  battle  of 
Khar  da  in  1795*  Pechora  and  84ngvi,  a petty  division  of  Loh^ra, 
were  made  over  to  Holkar  in  part  payment  of  a debt.  In  1818-19 
Sangvij  and  two  years  later  the  remaining  petty  division  of  Haveli 
in  Lohdra,  and  Pdchora  became  British  territory*  In  1838-39  all 
except  S^ngvi  were  given  back,  but  were  again  resumed  in  1 844-45* 
IJtran  the  third  division,  belonged  to  Holkar,  and  with  other 
territory  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1818-19  by  the  treaty  of 
Mandesar* 

In  Pachora  the  survey  measurements,  begun  in  1855-56,  were 
hnished  in  1865-66,  and  the  classifications,  begun  in  1858-59,  were 
finished  in  1869-70,  Of  228  the  present  (1880)  number  of  villages, 
145  form  the  sub-division  of  Pachora,  and  eighty -three  the 
subordinate  petty  division  of  Bhadgaon,  Of  the  Pachora  villages, 
108  Government  and  two  alienated  villages  were  settled  in  1864-65 
and  thirty-five  Government  villages  in  1865-66*  Of  the  Bhadgaon 
villages,  four  Government  villages  were  settled  in  1862-63,  five 
Government  villages  in  1864-65  ; and  sixty-six  Government  and  one 
alienated  villages  in  I865-663  the  remaining  seven  alienated  villages 
of  Bhadgaon  have  not  been  settled. 

Of  the  three  survey  blocks,  those  of  113  Government  villages 
settled  in  1864-65  and  of  101  Government  villages  settled  in  1865-66 
are  the  largest.  An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  survey  rates 
introduced  in  them  gives  the  following  results,  Por  the  group  of 
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113  Governnieiit  Tillages » the  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared 
with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area 
of  30,072  acres,  in  the  waste  of  16,950  acres,  in  the  remissions  of 
£4206  (Rs,  42,060),  and  in  the  collections  of  £1626  (Rs-  16,260)* 
A comparison  of  the  fi.gur©s  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average 
of  the  previous  ten  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of 
42,214  acres,  in  the  waste  of  9998  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £4109 
(Rs.  41,090),  and  in  the  collectionB  of  £2878  (Rs*  28,780)*  During 
the  fourteen  years  (1864-65  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates . yearly 
remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £4336  (Rs,  43,360) 
in  1864-65  and  £3950  (Rs*  39,500)  in  1871-72*  A comparison  of 
the  average  of  the  fourteen  years  of  the  survey  settlement  with  the 
average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied 
area  of  38,132  acres,  in  the  waste  of  11,870  acres,  in  the  remissions 
of  £419  (Rs.  4190),  and  in  the  collections  of  £6491  (Ba,  64,910). 

For  the  other  large  group  of  101  Governmeiit  villages  settled  in 
1865-66,  the  figures  of  the  aettlemeiit  year  compared  with  those  of 
the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  axea  of  20,561 
acres,  in  the  waste  of  15,681  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £4688 
(Rs,  46,880),  and  in  the  collections  of  £1428  (Ra*  14,280).  A 
comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average  of 
the  previous  ten  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of 
33,667  acres,  in  the  waste  of  9217  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £4592 
(Rs.  45,920),  and  in  the  collections  of  £2605  (Rs*  26,050)*  During 
the  thirteen  years  {1865-66  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates  yearly 
remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £4747  (Rs.  47,470) 
in  1865-66,  £1184  (Rs*  11,840)  in  1867-68,  and  £1203  (Rs.  12,030) 
in  1871-72.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the  thirteen  years  of 
survey  settlement  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  shows 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  31,065  acres,  in  the  waste  of 
11,275  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £512  (Rs.  5130),  and  in  the 
collections  of  £4932  (Rs,  49,320), 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two  groups  of  Government  villages 
the  details  of  the  remaining  four^  settled  Government  villages,  the 
result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns 
of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  of  survey  rates, 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  69,673  acres,  in  the  waste  of 
24,004  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £931  (Rs*  9310),  and  in  the 
collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of 
£11,774  (Rs*  1,17,740)  or  78'9  per  cent*  Again  comparing  the 
average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  survey  and  the  returns  for 
1877-78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue  from  un arable  land,  an 
increase  of  £13,681  (Rs.  1,36,810)  or  91*7  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  of  the  sub-division  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement 
during  the  sixteen  years  ending  1877-78  : 


' Of  these  one  no  eultivs-tion,  and  for  one  the  informatiou  is  mcompleto. 
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83,379 

6637 

90,006 

] 1,601 

120,568 

1303 

93,039 

2309 

4434 

1,09,492 

1864-65  ...  ... 

112,819 

7259 

120,078 

28,641 

21,418 

43,362 

1,09,650 

2658 

208 

1,12,000 

1864-1864 

71,332 

6532 

77,864 

18,643 

133,066 

2376 

81,230 

2272 

1324 

84,850 

1864-1878 

108  JI7 

7279 

11 6,008 

30,513 

23,665 

046.1 

1,43,106 

112 

4609 

3207 

1,61,748 

1877-78 

129^644 

7005 

120^49 

13,083 

25,926 

342 

1,67,044 

... 

6180 

451 

1,6€,234 

SDRVET  BIiOCK  hi, — 101  QOvBBNMENX'  TlLl,AQBa  ESITi;BD  IN  1865-66. 

1864-65 

88,943 

3079 

72,622 

4109 

121,405 

592 

74,048 

36 

1138 

213 

76,484 

1866  66 

89,363 

SS20 

©3,183 

10,880 

24,633 

47,471 

60 

1336 

2059 

91,660 

1866-1066 

65,826 

8661 

60,610 

10,313 

128,028 

I5-4T 

32,391 

26 

1041 

763 

€4,2H 

ia6&-187S 

86,610 

3971 

90,631 

21,833 

25,109 

8670 

1 ,16.458 

S20 

1903 

i022 

1,14,796 

1877-70  

93,388 

3613 

37,299 

14,105 

20,118 

1562|.l,16,37e 

4 

2S66 

500 

1,19,302 

Ten  years 

b afore  surTiey, 

127,363 

I0,a27 

137,030 

29,590 

236,911 

3831 

1,43,789 

20 

5313 

2077 

1,49,204 

Since  survey  ... 

195,989 

11,265 

207,253 

63,603 

60,416 

13,139 

2,64,638 

771 

€000 

6329 

2,€0,944 

1877-78  

214,764 

11,646 

226,290 

33,103 

61,813 

1032 

2,73,943 

1 

11,044 

1019  : 

2,00,019 

According  to  tb.e  1879-80  retamSj  tlie  farm  stock  in  Government 
vinages  amounted  to  8648  ploagbsj  5567  carts^  28^152  bullocks, 
16j6S2  cowSj  9463  buffaloes,  1461  horsesj  16,101  sbeep  and  goats, 
and  825  asses. 

Of  tbe  212,505  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  121,190  or  57*03  per  cent,  66,796  of  tbem  under  jvdrij 
Sor^um  vulgare  j 50,423  under  hdjrij  Penicillaria  spicata  ; 2952 
under  wbeat,  gah^^  Triticum  sestivum ; 922  under  rice,  bhdt^  Oryj^ 
sativa  and  97  under  maize,  maklca^  Zea  mays*  Poises  occupied  3286 
acres  or  1*54  per  cent,  1411  of  them  under  gram,  harhhariLj  Cicer 
arietinnm;  1009  under  tur^  Cajanus  indiciis ; 465  under  udid^ 
Pbaseolus  mungo  f 359  under  hulibh^  Oolicbos  biflorus ; 18  under 
Tmig^  Pbaseolus  radiatus  ; and  24  under  ^ others^*  Oilseeds  occupied 
9588  acres  or  4*51  per  cent,  7763  of  them  under  gingelly  seed, 
Sesamum  indicum;  1800  under  linseed,  alshi^  Linum  nsitatiesimum  j 
and  25  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  oconpied  75,049  acres  or  35*31 
per  cent,  74,942  of  them  under  cotton,  hamus^  Gossypium  berbaceum, 
and  107  under  brown  hemp,  ambdd/i^  Hibiscus  cannabinuSp 
Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  3392  acres  or  1*59  per  cent,  1326  of 
them  under  chillies,  mirchdj  Capsicum  fnite scans  ; 7 1 6 under  indigo, 
gulif  Indigofera  tinctoria  ; 270  under  tobacco,  toMhdkhu^  Nicotiana 
tabacum  ; 168  under  sugarcane,  uSj  Saccharum  officinarum  and  the 

remaining  912  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 


Chapter  XIIL 
Sub-divisionfi. 

PICUOBA, 

I^esultaf 

X88S-XS78, 


Sioch^ 

1873-80. 


1878-79. 
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Chapter  XIII, 
Suh-diviBioiis. 


Pi-CHOItA, 


People^ 


1875, 


Area^ 


Aspect 


The  1 875  population  returii  shows,  of  a total  population  of  85^558 
soulsj  77,806  or  90 '93  per  cent  Hindus  y 7786  or  9*04  per  cent 
Musalm^ns;  and  16  or  O'Ol  per  cent  Chriatians,  The  details  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are;  32  70  Brahmans,  priests.  Government  servants,  and 
traders;  106  Kshatids,  writers;  2558  Tdnis,  78  Bhati^Sj  21  Halvdis, 
78  KaMsj  and  8 Bhadbhunias,  traders  and  merchants;  27,754 
HunbiSj  8673  M^ie,  950  Dakshania,  234  Bharddis,  and  83  Bunkars, 
husbandmen ; 1808  Boners,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  1048  Sutd-ra, 
carpenters  ; 531  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths  ; 1578  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 247 
iCdsdrs,  coppersmiths ; 506  Kumbhars,  potters ; 84  Dhigv^s,  saddlers ; 
18  Bonaris,  cement-makers;  183  Beiders,  bricklayers;  67  Otaris, 
founders  ; 1787  Tehs,  oilpressers  ; 492  Koshtis  and  137  S£lis, 
weavers  ; 433  Bang^risj  dyers ; 34  Gadris,  wool  weavers  ; 243 
Bhdts,  bards;  152  Guravs,  worshippers  of  Shiv  ; 1249  Nh^vis, 
barbers ; 599  Dhobis,  washermen  ; 977  Dhangars,  shepherds  ; 268 
GavliSj  milk  and  butter  sellers;,  1954  Kolis  and  509  Bhcis,  fishers  ; 
2989  Rajputs  and  2484  Parde^is,  messengers  and  constables ; 
1060  Akarm^sds,  118  Govardhana  and  25  D^ngats,  labourers  ; 
3050  Bhils,  labourers;  2621  Vanj^ns,  carriers  and  husbandmen; 
85  Pdrdhis,  game-snarers ; 1410  Ch^mbhars  and  141  Dohoris, 
leather- workers  ; 33  Bumds,  basket-makers  ; 7318  Mh^rs  and 

1045  M4ngs,  village  servants  ; 170  Bh^mtds,  thieves;  43  Kaikadis, 
basket-makers;  5 Bhangis,  scavengers;  969  Gosavis,  111  Kolhdtis, 
194  Mdnbh^vs,  127  Shilavants,  and  91  Holars,  beggars* 

T^impalner,  lying  to  the  extreme  south-west  of  the  district  partly 
above  and  partly  below  the  SahyMris  and  including  the  petty 
divisions,  of  Navdpur  and  Ni^i^mpur,  is  bounded  on  the  north- 

west by  His  Highness  the  Gaikw^r’s  dominiona,  separated  partly 
by  the  T4pti  and  partly  by  its  tributary  the  Keau  ; on  the  north  by 
Nan  durbar  ; on  the  east  by  Yirdel  and  Dhulia ; on  the  south  by  the 
Satd,na  sub -division  of  Nasik  ; and  on  the  west  by  His  Highness  the 
Gaikwdi-'s  dominions*  Its  area  is  1253  square  miles,  943  of  them 
surveyed  in  detail  its  population,  according  to  the  1872  census,  was 
60,125  souls  or  47‘9S  to  the  square  mile;  and  in  1879-80  its 
realisable  land  revenue  was  £11,834  (Rs,  1,18,340), 

Of  943  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  four  are  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages*  The  remainder,  according  to  the 
revenue  survey,  contains  380,063  acres  or  54 '92  per  cent  of  arable 
land;  56,382  acres  or  9 '38  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  1228  acres 
or  0'20  per  cent  of  grass;  and  213,359  acres  or  35'50  per  cent 
of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams*  Prom  the  330,063  acres 
of  arable  land,  7096  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  322,967  acres,  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  176,320  acres  or  54 '59  per 
cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage* 

The  most  mountainous  of  the  Kh4udesh  sub-divisions,  Pimpalner 
consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  the  plain  or  desth  and  the  hill  lands 


^ The  unsurveyed  ar&a  ohieSy  ooiisist^s  of  the  hilly  and  forest  portiouB,  where 
population  is  sparse,  the  climate  unhealthy,  and  the  country  iofeated  by  wild  boasts. 
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or  dang ^ sepamted  by  the  Sahyadris*  The  desh  or  easterB  partj 
lying  above  the  Sahyadrisj  is  crossed  by  abrupt  mountaiB  mnges 
running  generally  from  to  east  and  divided  by  valleys  of  varying 
breadth-  The  most  considerable  range  are  the  Selb^-ri  hills  which 
rnn  along  the  southern  boundary.  The  hills  are  mostly  bare  or 
covered  with  low  thorn  brushwood*  Almost  all  the  arable  land  is  in 
the  valleySj  which,  except  some  mango  groves  along  the  banks  of 
rivers,  are  rather  bare  of  trees.  The  western  or  ddng  portion,  lying 
below  the  Sahyadris,  is  full  of  steep  hill  ranges  covered  with  forest, 
broken  here  and  there  by  the  casual  tillage  which  surrounds  Bhil 
hamlets.  The  Sahy^dris  com©  to  an  end  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
this  sub-division,  and  though  they  gradually  fall  away  towards  the 
Tapti,  they  form  a very  noticeable  feature  from  the  plain  lands  in 
the  east-  The  whole  sub-division  is  more  or  less  infested  by  wild  ' 
beasts. 

The  climate  of  the  eastern  portion  is  very  unhealthy,  and  the  west, 
except  in  the  hot  weather,  is  notoriously  fatal  to  Europeans  and  to 
natives  of  the  Deccan,  among  whom  there  is  a proverb  that,  ^To  a 
Brahman,  Navapur  is  worse  than  transportation/  The  natives, 
altnoefc  all  Bhils  and  Kokanis,  sufier  much  from  fever  and  ague  and 
from  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  The  average  rainfall  during  the 
twelve  years  ending  1879  was  25 '41  inches. 

Except  the  villages  of  the  Nizdmpur  potty  division,  mahdlj  where 
it  is  very  scarce,  tbo  sub-division  is  amply  provided  with  surface 
water.  Besides  the  Tapti  and  its  tributary  the  Nesu  which  form 
the  northern  boundaiy,  the  west  is  drained  by  four  rivers,  the 
Rangval  a tributary  of  the  Tapti,  and  the  Raigan,  the  Sarpin,  and 
the  Suki,  tributaries  of  the  Nesu,  Of  these  the  Tapti,  the  Nesu,  the 
Rangval,  the  Raigan,  and  the  Sarpin,  afford  a good  supply  of  water 
throughout  the  year.  All  hut  the  T^pti  rise  m the  Sahyadris  and 
flow  from  south-east  to  north-west.  The  rivers  in  the  ©astern 
portion  are  the  P^njhra,  a perennial  stream  affording  a good  supply, 
and  its  tributaries  the  K^n,  the  Borai,  and  the  Pdn.  Except  the 
P^n  which  rises  in  the  hills  near  Bhdmer  fort,  all  have  their  sources 
in  the  Sahyddris  and  flow  from  west  to  east.  The  Kan  joins  the 
Fdnjhra  a few  miles  east  of  Sakri  Bhadna,  and  the  Pan  and  the 
Borai  join  it  in  VirdeL  The  rivers  are  largely  used  for  irrigation  by 
means  of  masonry  dams,  handhAraB*  Besides  rivers  and  streams, 
there  were,  in  1879-80,  1245  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from 
twenty-two  to  forty  feet- 

The  prevailing  soil  is  grey  or  light  yellow.  The  black  is  generally 
coarse  and  much  mixed  with  lime  nodules.  Rich  mould  is  found 
only  in  the  D^ngs. 

in  1867-68,  the  year  of  settlement,  4180  holdings,  Jchdtds^  were 
recorded,  with  an  average  area  of  24T5  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £2  23.  9id.  (Rs-  21-6-1).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricul- 
tural population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  4*86  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  Ss.  Id.  (Rs,  4-4-8), 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  2*50  acres  and  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  to  45.  bd. 
(Rs,  2-3-4), 


Chapter  Xlll- 
Sah' divisions, 

FmPAl^NER, 

A^gcL 


CUmaie. 


Waier, 


Soil. 

1867-68. 
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In  Pimpalner  the  survey  measuremeBtSj  begun  in  1859"30j  were 
finished  in  1868*69^  and  the  classifications,  began  in  1861-62,  were 
fi^nished  in  1869-70.  Of  254>  the  present  (1 880)  number  of  villages,  170 
form  the  sab-division  of  Pimpalner,  and  eighty -four  the  subordinate 
petty  division  of  Nizampur*  0£  the  Pimpalner  villages  seventy- 
five,  twelve  plough-rate  authandi,  fifty-five  farmed  mahta^  six 
des er ted,  and  two  al ienated  have  n ot  been  s ettled - Of  th e 
remaining  ninety-five,  two  are  alienated  villages,  settled,  one  in 
1868-69  and  th©  other  in  1870-71  ; and  the  rest  Grovernmenb,  settled, 
eighty  in  1868-69  and  thirteen  in  1869-70-  The  eighty-four 
Nizampur  villages,  all  of  them  Government,  were  settled  in  1867*68. 

An  examination  of  the  efiect  of  the  survey  rates  introduced  in  the 
two  largest  groups,  of  eighty-four  ^ Government  villages  settled  in 

1867- 68  and  of  eighty  Government  villages  settled  in  1868-69, 
gives  the  following  results*  For  the  first  group  the  figures  of 
the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an 
increase  in  th©  occupied  area  of  10,490  acres,  in  th©  waste  of  63,215 
acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £148  (Rs.  1480);  and  a decrease 
of  £1829  (Rs*  13,290)  in  the  collections,  A comparison  of  the 
figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten 
years  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  1 1 ,659  acres,  in  the 
waste  of  62,301  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £129  (Rs.  1290)  ; 
and  a decrease  in  the  collections  of  £1031  (Rs*  10,310)*  Except 

1868- 69  and  1870-71,  during  th©  eleven  years  {1867-68  to  1877*78) 
of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sum 
being  £252  (Rs*  2520)  in  1874-75*  Compared  with  th©  average  of 
the  ten  years  before,  the  average  of  the  eleven  years  of  survey 
settlement  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  31,871  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  43,505  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £40  (Rs.  400)  ; 
and  a decrease  in  the  collections  of  £555  (Rs.  5550)* 

For  the  second  group,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared 
with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied 
a*rea  of  40,459  acres,  in  the  waste  of  42,504  acres,  and  in  th© 
remissions  of  £534  (Rs.  5340)  ; and  a decrease  in  the  collections  of 
£1493  (Rs*  14,930),  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement 
year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows  an  increase 
in  th©  occupied  area  of  41,747  acres,  in  the  waste  of  41,607  acres,  and 
in  the  remissions  of  £510  (Rs*  5100)  ; and  a decrease  in  the  collections 
of  £730  (Rs,  7300).  During  the  ten  years  (1868-69  to  1877-78)  of 
survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  were  granted,  the  largest  sum  being 
£536  (Rs.  5360)  in  1868*69*  Compared  with  th©  average  of  th©  ten 
years  before,  the  average  of  the  ten  years  of  th©  survey  settlement 
shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  47,405  acres,  iu  th©  waste 
of  35,818  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £30  (Rs*  300} ; and  a 
decrease  in  the  collections  of  £345  (Ba.  3450). 

Of  the  seventy -five  hill  and  forest  unsettled  villages,  the  twelve 
Government  plough-rate  villages  yielded,  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1877-78,  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  £155  (Rs.  1550),  and  the 
fifty-five  Government  farmed  villages,  £510  (Rs.  5110). 


1 Of  these,  for  elevea  villages  full  yearly  details  are  not  available. 
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Adding*  to  the  figures  of  the  two  groups  of  settled  Government 
villages  the  details  of  the  remaining  thirteen  settled  Government 
villages^  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  comparing  the  average 
returns  for  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  of  survey 
rates,  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  84,435  acres,  in  the  waste 
of  77,118  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £70  (Rs^  700),  and  in  the 
collections,  mcludiog  revenue  from  unarable  land,  a decrease  of 
£343  (Rs.  3430)  or  3‘S  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition 
of  the  ten  years^  average  revenue  from  the  unsettled  villages, 
changes  the  decrease  into  an  increase  of  £323  (Rs,  3230)  or  3'1  per 
cent.  Again  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years 
before  survey  with  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is,  including 
revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  in  the  collections  of  £71 
(Rs.  710)  or  O' 7 per  cent  j and  including  also  £828  (Rs.  8280),  th© 
1877-78  revenue  from  the  unsettled  Government  villages,  a total 
rise  of  £899  (Rs.  8990)  or  8’ 6 per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  eleven  years 
ending  1877-78  ; 

J^impalner  Survey  ISCfS‘lS7S. 


i ■ 

YsAiig, 

Abba. 

Ct^LLECfloNO, 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

1 

o 

1 

a- 

4 

1 

-< 

1 

I 

1 

SS 

1 

1^1 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

isso-er 

18B7-€fl 

I857-1HS7 

1807- 1976 

1S77-78  

1667-08 

1808- 69  i 

1858  - 1800 
1S68-1070 
1877-76  

1068-68  

1069-70  ... 
1359-1669 
1069-1678 
1377-78  

Tan  ?eara 

before  aurvey  . 
Siitoe  eurv'ey  ... 
1877^78 

StittVBr  Block  I.— 84  Govaa^HEW^  Viliaqbb  bbthiBD  ut  1867-60. 

Acres. 

S5,7S4 

35,294 

24,630 

55,258 

77,704 

Acres. 

3149 

4139 

3066 

4310 

4547 

Acres, 

20,873 

39,363 

27,704 

69,675 

3M31 

Acraa. 
45,440 
108, €88 
46,354 
89,050 
88,699 

Acres. 

29,866 

144,802 

30,111 

153,316 

150,315 

Bs. 

453 

1035 

640 

1046 

looe 

ns.  1 

35,004 

22,206 

33,283 

27,147 

32,552 

BS. 

SS3 

1 104 

6L6 
382 

Bs. 

G2 

17 

23 

01 

145 

Be, 

367 

607 

426 

297S 

2560 

Ha. 

38,755 

23,073 

33,010 

30,019 

35,839 

StmyEir  Block  II.  — flO  QoVEBWwEtrr  Villaoes  bettle;i>  in  1650-69. 

35,034 
65,367 
23,866 
70,798 
; 75,716 

2732 

2908 

2883 

3135 

3168 

27,816 

60,275 

26,620 

73,933 

78,883 

49,039 
01,643 
49,938 
86,754 
80,495  j 

8931 

96,932 

6925 

05,196 

95,514 

92 
6359 
28 1 
585 

74,420 

59,501 

88,032 

62,958 

03,226 

55 

9 

37 

303 

15 

79 

110 

63 

910 

347 

6132 

3051 

2543 

4100 

2637 

80,868 

62,471 

80,464 

87,671 

68,225 

StniVEY  Block  ITT.— 13  OoTiraNMENT  Villages  sei?tlsi>  in  1869-70,- 

4330 

0613 

3573 

S841 

10,116 

312 

33 

931 

132 

173 

4840 

9898 

3804 

8963 

10,288 

7849 

8464 

8393 

6100 

4883 

731 

19,037 

731 

19,036 

19,036 

2240 

3979 

1049 

2539 

2677 

12 

12 

1 

8 

0 

440 

2 

759 

1,267 

2252 

4431 

1043 

3300 

3972 

52,076 

164,695 

163,614 

6080 

7676 

7800 

88,036 

143,471 

171,503 

194,633 

101,891 

154,046 

37,707 

288,047 

272,068 

910 

1611 

1006 

1,01,035 

92,644: 

00,455 

141 

010 

m 

76 

269 

800 

2971 

7034 

6404 

1,05,123 

1,01,696 

l,053as 

According  to  the  1879-80  returns,  the  farm  stock  in  Government 
villages  amounted  to  7305  ploughs,  3949  carts,  21,095  bullocks, 
5104  cows,  6429  buffaloes,  1018  horses,  16,127  sheep  and  goats,  and 
251  asses^ 


Chapter  XIII. 
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1876. 


Savda, 


Of  tbe  176j320  acres  under  tillage  io  1878-70,  grain  crops 
occupied  121,781  or  69‘07  per  cent,  65,759  of  tliem  under  hajri, 
Penicillaria  spicata  j 22,509  under  rice,  hhdt^  Oryza  sativa  j 9596 
under  harik  or  kodru^  Paspalum  scrobioulatum  ; 8020  under  rdgt\ 
Eleusine  coracana  j 5576  under  wheat,  gakUj  Triticum  aestivum  j 
4088  under  sdva^  Panicum  miliaceum ; 839  under  gvwri^  Sorghum 
vulgare  ; 817  under  maize,  makhaf  Zea  mays;  and  4577  under 
miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  19,609  acres  or  11*12  per 
cent,  1 2,823  of  them  under  AjwZii ft,  Dolichos  biflorus  - 3929  under 
gram,  harbhara^  Cicer  arietinum  ; 1729  under  peas,  vdtdna^  Pisum 
satirum ; 809  under  ^did^  Phaseolus  mango ; 252  under  lentils, 
masuTy  Ervum  lensj  and  67  under  ‘others/  Oilseeds  occupied 
25,167  acres  or  14*27  per  cent,  15,190  of  them  under  gingelly  seed, 
til^  Sesamum  indicum,  and  9977  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres 
occupied  8169  acres  or  4'63  per  cent^  8150  of  them  under  cotton, 
kdpusj  Grossypium  berhaceum,  and  19  under  brown  hemp,  ambdddy 
Hibiscus  cannabinuSp  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  1594  acres  or 
0*90  per  cent,  634  of  them  under  sugarcane,  Baccharum 
officinarum ; 585  under  chillies,  mirclii.  Capsicum  frutescens ; 85 
under  tobacco,  taTYihdhhu^  Hicotiana  tahacum,  and  the  remaining 
290  under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of 
51,793  souls,  50,407  or  97*32  per  cent  Hindus  ; 1381  or  2*66  per 
cent  Musalmans  ; 4 Christians  ; and  one  Parsi.  The  details  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are:  1142  Brdhmaus,  priests,  Grovernment  servants, 
and  traders  ; 1315  Vanis,  traders  and  merchants;  12,194  Kunbis^ 
1890  M£lis,  44  B^bars,  husbandmen  j 696  Son^urs,  gold  and  silver 
smiths  I 408  Sutdrs,  carpenters ; 117  Loh^rs,  blacksmiths , SOI 
Shimpis,  tailors  ; 91  Kas^^rs,  coppersmiths  ; 182  Kumbh^rs,  potters  ; 
11  Oti^ris,  founders  ; 534  Telis,  oilpressers ; 116  Rangdris,  dyers; 
48  Salis,  weavers  ; 86  Groravs,  worsMppers  of  Bhiv ; 60  Bh^ts,  bards  ; 
653  Nh^vis,  barbers ; 164  Dhobis,  washermen  ; 494  Dhangars, 

shepherds;  363  Kolis  and  292  Bhois,  fishers;  185  Pardeshis, 
messengers  and  constables ; 200  Govardhaus,  labourers ; 19,026 
Bhils  and  5416  Konkanis,  labourers;  830  Van] axis,  carriers  and 
hosbandmen ; 523  Ghambhd.rSj  leather- workers  ; 5 Buruds  and  15 
Kaikadis,  basket-makers ; 1 849  Mhdra  and  1 3 7 M^ngs,  village 
servants  ; 445  G-osdvis,  63  ShiMvants,  and  12  Joh^is,  beggars. 

Sa'vda,  in  the  north-east  of  Kh4ndesh,  including  the  petty 
divisions  of  Y^val  and  R^ver,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  His 
Highness  Holkar^s  dominions,  on  the  north-east  and  east  by 
Nimar  in  the  Central  Provinces  ; on  the  south  by  the  Tapti 
separating  it  from  Nasirabad  and  Bhus^val ; and  on  the  west  by 
Chopda.  Its  area  is  866  square  miles,  474  of  them  surveyed  in  detail ; ^ 


1 The  UEsnrveyed  area  mostly  consists  of  a wild  tract  conutiy  lying  within  the 
SitpudAs,  known  as  the  tappa.  The  Pdl  valley,  Btretching  about  fourteen  miles 
within  the  SAfcpudds,  consists  of  a rich  hlaot  soil  plain  broken  T>y  knolls  and  drained 
by  the  Soki  river,  a small  stream  which,  with  roost  of  the  streamlets  that  intersect  the 
plain,  affords  a perennial  supply  of  water.  The  valley  is  said,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
to  have  contained  a large  papulation  and  seventy  villages  of  which  Pal  was  the 
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its  population^  according  to  the  1872  census  returns,  was  124,619 
souls  or  143 '78  to  the  square  mile  | and  in  1379-80  its  realisable  land 
rewnue  was  £28,273  (Rs*  2^82,730). 

The  474  st^uare  miles  surveyed  in  detail,  all  of  them  in 
Government  vxllages>  contam,  according  to  the  revenue  survey, 
257,661  acres  or  84'87  per  cent  of  arable  land;  22,354  acres  or  7 36 
per  cent  of  unarable  land ; 1251  acres  or  0'41  per  cent  of  grass  ; and 
22,348  acres  or  7*36  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and 
streams.  From  the  257,661  acres  of  arable  land,  29,866  acres  have 
to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages. 
Of  the  balance  of  227,795  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government 
land,  217,874  acres  or  95*64  per  cent  were,  in  1378*79,  under  tillage, 

Sdpvda  is  a well  wooded  unbroken  plain,  from  which  along  the 
north  the  Sdtpudas  rise  in  a walblike  line*  It  is  highly  tilled  and 
thickly  peopled* 

Though  extremely  hot  from  March  to  J une,  the  climate  is  healthy. 
The  average  rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1879  was  23 '41 
inches. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  streams  that,  at  short  distances  and 
almost  parallel  to  each  other,  run  from  the  Satpud^  to  the  Tapti, 
the  sub-division  is  not  on  the  whole  well  provided  with  water.  The 
Tapti,  which  for  about  forty-eight  miles  forms  the  southern  boundary, 
is  the  only  important  river.  Its  tributaries  the  Bhokar,  the  Suki,  the 
Mora,  the  Harki,  and  the  Manki,  have,  owing  to  the  porous  nature 
of  the  subsoil,  the  curious  chai’acteristic  that  from  the  base  of  the 
hills  to  about  a mile  from  the  Tapti  they  run  below  the  surface* 
Near  their  sources  some  of  them  are  strong  streams,  and  the  water 
appears  again  as  they  draw  near  the  Tdpti  ; but  in  the  tract  between, 
their  beds  are  dry  during  the  hot  season.  The  only  villages  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  throughout  the  year  are  those  along  the 
Tapti  and  the  Suki,  There  were,  in  1879-80,  6299  working  wells 
with  a depth  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet* 

The  prevailing  soil  is  a black  alluvial  clay  from  four  to  five  feet 
deep,  resting  on  a subsoil  of  soft  yellowish  clay,  mdn.  This  black 
soil  is  best  in  the  centre,  and  grows  poorer  towards  the  river  on 
the  south  and  the  hills  on  the  north  The  varieties  of  red  and 
brown,  bar  ad,  are  the  same  as  in  Amalner. 

In  1854-55,  the  year  of  settlement,  12,970  holdings,  hhdtds,  were 
recorded,  with  an  average  area  of  10*31  acres  and  an  average 
rental  of  £1  19^;.  6d,  (Rb.  19^1 2-0).  Equally  divided  among  the 
agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person 
represent  an  allotment  of  4'29  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  10^,  4fd5- 


chief*  The  remain b cenniat  of  a well  built  stone  mosque,  a mnd  fort,  eomo  two- 
stodod  buildings  , a regervoir  with  twelve  outlets,  the  lines  of  old  streete  and  several 
wells  and  fountains.  After  ita  desertion,  the  valley  was  the  resort  of  a horde  of 
robbers  known  as  Kanla  gang  Owing  to  ita  deadly  olimate,  repeated 

attempts  to  re-colonise  it  proved  unsuccessful,  till,  in  IS67,  the  Collector  Mr.  Ashbumer 
induced  a few  families  to  settle  The  colony  gradually  inercaaed  and  prospered  till 
1S72,  when  there  was  a population  of  6S3  souls  and  a tillage  area  of  2000  acres.  Since 
1672,  the  BCttlement  has  somewhat  declined.  But  in  Mr*  Polleu'S  opinion,  cultivation 
is  too  firmly  established  to  allow  the  valley  to  lapse  into  its  former  deserted  state, 
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(Rs.  5-3-1)*  Distributed  among  the  whole  population^  the  share 
to  each  would  amount  to  2*1 3 acreSj  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax 
to  5a*  1 Jd*  (Rs.  2-9-3), 

Savda,  including  Y^val  and  Rdver^  was  the  first  part  of  the 
district  into  which  the  survey  settlement  was  introduced.  Operations 
were  begun  in  1852-53  and  finished  in  1854-55.  Of  the  three 
divisions  which  S4vda  now  includeSj  Savda  proper  and  Rdver  were 
part  of  the  territory  made  over  to'  the  Peshwa  by  the  Nizam  in 
1762*  Not  long  after  the  Peshwa  presented  S^vda  to  the  R^ste 
familjj  and  Rdver  to  Holkarj  under  whom  they  remainedj  tilh 
181 they  became  part  of  the  British  territory.  Ydvalj  the  other 
petty  division  included  in  SAvda^  was  in  1788  given  by  Sindia,  to 
whom  it  had  been  made  over  by  one  of  the  Peshw^s,  to  Dhdr  R^ 
Nimbdlkar,  an  officer  in  his  service,  nnder  whom  it  remained  till,  in 
1821,  it  lapsed  to  the  British-  In  1837  it  was  restored  to  Sindia ; 
but  so  great  inconvenience  did  the  interlacing  of  Sindia's  and  British 
villages  cause,  that  it  was  resumed  by  the  British  Government  in 
1843-44* 

Since  the  survey  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  distribution 
of  the  S^vda,  Yaval,  and  Raver  villages.  Y^val,  which  in  1855 
was  a separate  sub-division,  now  (1880)  forms  a subordinate 
division  nnder  SAvda,  and  the  total  number  of  settled  Government 
villages  under  Sdvda,  Rdver,  and  Yaval,  has  been  raised  from  214  to 
232-  Of  305,  the  present  (1880)  total  number  of  S&vda  vill^es, 
ninety-one  form  the  mamlatddPs  division ; eighty -one  the  subordinate 
division  of  Ydval ; and  133  the  subordinate  division  of  R^ver.  Of  the 
S6vda  villages,  all  of  them  belonging  to  Government,  seventy-seven 
were  settled  in  1854-55,  thirteen  in  1856-66,  and  on©  in  1873-74-  Of 
the  Y4val  villages,  all  of  them  belonging  to  Government,  fifty- nine 
were  settled  in  1854-65,  and  twenty -two  in  1856-57.  Of  the  Rdver 
villages,  seventy-three,  three  alienated  and  seventy  untraoeable  Pal 
villages  have  not  been  surveyed ; the  remaining  sixty  Government 
villages  were  settled  in  1855-56-  Lying  together  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tdpti,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  district,  S4yda 
and  Y^val  closely  resemble  each  other*  At  the  time  of  the  survey, 
from  the  T^pti,  north  to  the  wall  of  the  Satpnda  hills,  the  lands  of 
the  sub-division  stretched  a we  11 -wooded  richly-tilled  plain  without 
rocks  and  unbroken  by  hollows  or  risings*  Close  to  the  T^pti  the 
soil  was  somewhat  shallow  and  poor.  Further  north  it  gr dually 
passed  into  a rich  alluvial  black  without  rock  or  gravel  to  a depth 
of  over  ninety  feet.  Nearer  the  S^tpudds,  changing  first  into  brown 
and  then  into  red,  it  again  became  poorer.  The  nearness  of  the 
S4tpudfis  generally  ensured  a plentiful  supply  of  rain,  and  the  people 
were  healthy,  though  from  March  to  June  the  heat  was  intense-  Sivda 
was  a great  cattle  market  for  valuable  Nimdr  and  Ber^r  animals 
as  well  as  for  local  produce,  and  there  were  three  other  well  attended 
marts,  Paizpur,  Y^val,  and  S^nkli*  The  country  was  badly  off  for 
roads.  The  only  highway  was  a forty  feet  wide  fair  weather  track, 
a continuation  of  the  Hoshingabad  and  Aeirgad  road*  Along  this 
in  the  fair  seasoii  large  quantities  of  opium,  cotton,  and  linseed 
passed  to  the  coast.  Many  men  in  the  larger  villages  earned  most 
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of  their  living  as  carriers,  travellmg  with  a cart  and  pair  of  bullocks 
to  Bhiwndi  in  Thana,  The  charge  was  from  £1  10-s,  to  £1  14s^ 
(Rs,  15^ Hs.  17)  and  there  was  the  chanoe  of  a return  load-  But 
especially  below  the  SaJiyadris,  from  want  of  water  and  fodder,  the 
cattle  Biififer 8 d s e ve  rely  and  often  die  d . So  hard  and  r isky 
was  the  employment,  that  it  was  expected  that  with  a little 
encouragement  from  lighter  rates  most  of  these  cartmen  would 
readily  give  up  carrying  and  take  to  tillage-  Almost  the  whole 
sub-division  was  highly  cultivated The  only  exception  was  the 
north  of  Yaval,  where,  besides  eleven  unclassified  villages,  there  were 
20,000  acres  of  arable  waste-  Most  of  these  waste  lands  were  of  light 
soil  well  suited  for  cotton,  dl^  bajH^  jvdH.  In  Y^val,  Indian 
millet  was  the  chief  crop  and  in  SAvda,  Indian  millet  and  wheat 
were  grown  to  about  an  equal  extent-  The  villages  along  its  banka 
were  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  Tap ti,  and  further  north, 
though  the  wells  were  deep,  they  yielded  plentiful  supplies-  In 
every  sort  of  tillage  the  husbandmen  used  manure  freely,  and  from 
the  demand  from  opium  gardens,  manure  usually  fetched  about  a 
rupee  a cart.  The  185X  census  gave  59,438  souls  for  Savda  and 
32,394  for  Yaval,  or  a total  of  91,882  ; of  these  about  1000  families 
were  weavers,  between  200  and  300  dyers,  and  the  rest  husband- 
men, In  spite  of  their  skilful  tillage  the  cultivators,  though 
apparently  better  off  and  better  clothed  than  any  similar  class  in 
the  Deccan,  were  as  a body  just  as  deeply  indebted,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  owners  of  garden  lands,  getting  credit  more  readily  from 
the  moneylenders,  were  much  more  deeply  involved  in  debt  than 
those  who  had  only  dry  crop  helds- 

In  1819,  the  year  after  Sdvda  came  into  British  possession. 
Captain  Briggs  arranged  the  soil  into  classes,  fixing  for  the 
first  class  a depth  of  three  feet  and  a rate  of  10s-  8d,  an  acre 
(Rs-  4 a bigh€L)^  This  classification  was  rough  and  imperfect,  and 
so  large  an  area  was  included  in  the  first  class  that  much  land 
was  thrown  np-  Next  year,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  in 
cultivation,  the  rates  of  each  village  were  fixed  by  a committee, 
'panckditp  of  the  village  headmen,  the  deshm^ulch^^xi d his  agent,  gumdBta, 
The  rates  thus  fixed,  except  in  some  cases  where  reductions  were 
afterwards  granted,  remained  in  force  till  the  introduction  of  the 
revenue  survey.  In  1854  these  rates,  except  in  rare  cases,  were 
fairly  equal,  the  best  diy  crop  soils  in  most  villages  paying  an 
uniform  rent  of  6s.  an  acre  {Bs-  2-6-9  a bigha).  In  the  survey 
superintendent's  opinion,  these  rates,  though  in  force  for  a series 


^ Thcae  Hub*diviaions  were  vary  well  cultivated  and  tbc  peo^0  were  in  better 
ciroumetaucee  than  in  any  other  sub-division  of  Kh^doeh-  The  Collector  Mr* 
Mansfield  was  of  (roinon  that  in  the  oourse  of  a very  few  years  there  would  be  no 
waste  land  left.  The  only  disadvantage  these  two  aub-diviaions  laboured  under  was 
their  being  situated  to  the  north  of  the  Tdpti  which  all  produce  for  Bombay,  cotton, 
linseed,  and  o^era,  had  to  cross-  The  river  being  too  broad  to  be  bridged,  could 
only  be  forded.  But  approaches  of  durable  material  to  the  fords  at  Bor^vsd,  on  the 
high  road  from  Bombay  to  Central  India,  were  likely  to  cost  a large  sum,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  banks  and  the  sandy  soil  they  were  composed  of.  Some  measure  was 
necessary  to  relieve  the  enormous  tra£&c  from  the  great  inconvenience  to  which  it 
was  exposed.  Boin-  Gov.  Bev.  Bee*  2d  of  1858,  X.  9021' 3022. 
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of  yearsj  boro  heavily  on  the  oultivaiors  and  were  maintained  only 
by  the  grant  of  free  remissions  in  bad  years,  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  moneylenders  prevented  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  poor 
cultivator,  and  in  had  seasons  helped  him  with  grain  and  money 
advances.  The  e^ect  of  these  high  rates  had  been  to  confine  tillage 
to  the  best  soils.  For  settlement  purposes  the  fi£ty,sev0n  S^vda 
villages  were  (1855),  as  regai’ds  their  dry  crop  lands,  distributed 
over  four  classes  with  maximum  acre  rates  varying  from  to  4^.  ^d, 
(Rs.l-S-Rs.  2-6).  As  regards  water  rates,  no  cess  was  levied  from 
lands  watered  from  wells  more  than  sixty  feat  deep.  Lands 
watered  from  wells  of  less  than  sixty  feet  deep  paid  6^,  (Ra.  3) 
an  acre  in  first  and  second  class  villages,  and  5^.  (Rs.  2-8)  an 
acre  in  other  villages.  The  immediate  result  of  these  new  rates  was 
to  reduce  the  revenue  from  £12,295  (Rs.  1,22,950),  the  actual 
receipts  in  1S52.-53,  to  £8685  (Rs.  86,860),  or  a fall  of  29^36  per 
cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  changes  in  detail  : 


Sdvda  StitUmerUt  1854-55, 
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The  eighty -three  Y^val  villages  surveyed  between  1852  and 
1854  were,  as  regards  dry  crop  lauds,  distributed  over  five  classes, 
with  maximum  acre  rates  ranging  between  2a-  Qd,  and  4^.  Sd- 
(Rs.  1-4  -Rs.  2-4),  As  regards  garden  cultivation,  the  maximum 
acre  rate  for  land  watered  from  wells  less  than  sixty  feet  deep 
was  6s.  (Rs.  3)  for  villages  round  S^ivda,  and  5s.  (Es.  2-8)  for  other 
villages.  The  immediate  result  of  the  new  rates  was  to  lower 
the  revenue  from  £10,055  (Rs.  1,00,550)  in  1852-53  to  £8270 
(Rs.  62,700),  or  a fall  of  seventeen  per  cent.  The  following  state- 
ment gives  the  changes  in  detail  ; 
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The  R^ver  petty  divisioiij  surveyed  between  1853  and  1855,  lies 
in  the  extreme  north  of  the  district,  and  as  the  north  boundary 
of  Khandesh  was  not  then  fixed,  the  area  of  Rdver  could  not  be 
correctly  ascertained  at  the  time  of  survey.  The  area  surveyed, 
83,01 1 acres  or  130  square  miles j was  supposed  to  contain  all  the 
land  likely  to  be  brought  under  tillage.  The  deserted  lands  of  Pal 
were  entirely  left  out.  The  town  of  Pal,  of  which  in  1856 
traces  still  remained,  lay  about  six  miles  from  the  opening  of  a valley 
which,  deserted  since  the  begiiming  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
for  several  years  the  head-quarters  of  a band  of  robbers  known  as 
Kania's  gang  (1 819)  • At  the  time  of  the  survey  its  climate  was  deadly, 
but  it  was  thought  that  if  the  brushwood  were  cleared,  settlers 
might  be  tempted  to  try  and  bring  it  under  tillage.  Except  close 
under  the  hills,  where  the  ground  was  slightly  uneven  and  con- 
siderably cut  by  small  ravines,  the  whole  sub-division  was  perfectly 
flat.  Especially  near  villages  it  was  well  clothed  with  mango  and 
tamarind  trees.  In  the  north  near  the  hills  the  soil  was  somewhat 
light.  In  other  parts  it  was  a fine  rich  vegetable  mould  of  varying 
depth,  Wells  were  few  and  the  great  depth  of  the  water  prevented 
irrigation  being  practised  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  chief 
water  supply  was  the  T^pti,  and  some  of  its  tributaries  whose  banks 
were  thickly  lined  with  villages.  The  only  irrigation  channel,  pdi, 
was  one  in  the  town  of  Rdver  that  commanded  an  area  of  Sl-g* 
acres.  Prom  the  great  depth  at  which  water  was  found  many  of 
the  villages  were  without  wells  and  the  whole  number  was  only  638. 
Of  these  sixteen  were  public,  1 71  unserviceable,  twenty-nine  repair- 
able, and  422  in  use.  Though  extremely  hot  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  the  climate  was  generally  healthy.  The  main  line  of  road 
through  Raver,  from  Burhanpur  to  Savda,  crossed  the  T^pti  at 
Boraval,  and  passing  south  joined  the  made  road  to  Bombay.  The 
great  depth  of  the  Tdpti  bed  was  a serious  difficulty  to  the  traffic. 
Every  year  many  carts  were  broken  and  many  bullocks  damaged, 
and  the  water  was  often  high  enough  to  harm  the  contents  of 
the  carts.  Of  market  towns  there  were  three,  Rdver,  A inpur,  and 
Rasulpura,  each  with  a weekly  market.  Besides  articles  of  local 
make  and  other  necessaries  for  local  use,  cotton  and  linseed 
were  bought  by  wholesale  merchants  and  sent  in  large  quantities 
to  Bombay,  During  the  thirty- seven  years  ending  1854,  the 
population  of  Raver  rose  from  13,975  to  22,2 78,  or  59  per  cent,  and 
the  live  stock  from  15,806  to  25,872,1^  Except  Raver,  the  head- 
quarters, no  village  could  (1856)  boast  of  more  than  one  or  two 
substantial  brick  houses.  These  were  generally  owned  by  village 
officers  or  moneylenders.  The  rest  of  the  people  lived  in  most 
primitive  mud  huts,  covered  in  the  case  of  the  middle  classes  with 
flat  mud  roofs,  and  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes  with  thin 
thatch.  According  to  the  assistant  superintendent  of  survey,  though 
quiet,  able-bodied,  and  intelligent,  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  mean, 
vicious,  and  extremely  la^y.  The  women,  more  active  than  the 


Chapt^XlU. 
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^ The  d^ails  were,  a rise  in  buHooka  and  buffaloes  from  3145  m 1818  to  8045  m 
1854}  in  cows  and  o^vea  from  6147  to  8448,  in  sbe^buffaloea  from  2674  to  3703,  in 
tiorooa  from  1*JS  to  238,  and  in  shoop  from  3662  to  5888, 
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men,  besides  their  domestic  duties,  weeded  the  fields,  and  helped 
in  reaping  and  in  taking*  the  produce  to  market.  The  moneylenders 
were  mean,  selfish,  and  heartless,  having  the  bulk  of  the  people 
at  their  mercy,  and  charging  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  inter est- 
The  moneylenders  and  a few  of  the  richer  holders  would  be  the  chief 
gainers  by  any  lowering  of  assessment  rates. 

Of  seventy-eight  villages  four  alienated  were  not  surveyed.  Of 
the  seventy-four  Government  villages  seventy-one  were  thoroughly 
measured  by  the  chain  and  cross  staff,  and  three  were  partially 
surveyed ; the  site  of  Lon^a,  a deserted  village  believed  to  have 
been  among ' the  bills,  could  not  be  identified.  For  purposes  of 
assessment,  the  seventy-four  Government  villages  were  grouped 
into  five  classes  with  maximum  acre  rates  varying  from  4^,  to  2^.  6cZ, 
(Es.  2-6  - Es.  1-4),  The  first  class,  with  a maximum  dry  crop 
acre  mte  of  4s,  9d.  (Ea.  2-6),  comprised  the  larger  villages  or 
towns  where  weekly  markets  were  held.  The  second  class,  with  a 
maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  4^.  Qd,  (Es,  2-4),  comprised  such 
villages  as  were  either  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
market  towns  or  on  the  high  road  from  Sdvda  to  Eurhanpur,  The 
third  class,  with  a maximum  diy  crop  acre  rate  of  4^.  (Rs.  2) , included 
those  villages  to  which  the  priocipal  markets  were  loss  accessible. 
The  fourth  class,  with  a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  3s.  6d. 
(Es.  1-12),  included  villages  very  inconveniently  placed  with  respect 
to  markets  or  bordering  on  the  S^tpuda  hills.  The  fifth  class,  with 
a maximum  dry  crop  acre  rate  of  2s,  6d,  (Es,  1 -4),  included  such 
villages  as  in  a greater  degree  were  liable  to  the  disadvantages  of 
the  fourth  group.  Most  of  these,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  S^tpuda 
hills,  were  uninhabited  and  only  partially  tilled  by  people  from  the 
neighbouring  villages-  The  soil  was  inferior,  covered  with  thick 
stunted  brushwood,  and  from  its  wantof  d6pth,mcapabl©  of  absorbing 
any  large  quantity  of  water.  The  area  of  garden  tillage  was 
very  limited.  Land  under  well  irrigation  was  assessed  at  6^.  (Ea,  3) 
an  acre  in  villages  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  at  5^,  (Es,  2-8) 
in  the  rest.  Wells  from  which  water  had  to  be  lifted  to  a height 
of  more  than  forty-five  feet  were  exempted.  The  immediate  result 
of  the  new  rates  was,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  five  previous 
years,  a fall  of  £2697  (Es.  26,970). 

The  following  statement  gives  the  changes  in  detail  : 

Hdver  Settlement,  lS55-*^6. 
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An  exammation  of  the  results  of  the  survey  in  the  chief  blocks 
of  136  Tillages  settled  in  1854*55  and  seventy-three  in  1855-56, 
gives  the  following  results. 

In  the  block  of  136  villageSj  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year^ 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  4965  acres  ; and  a fall  in  lii©  waste  of  89,701  acres^ 
in  the  remissions  of  £2554  (Rs.  25,540),  and  in  the  collections  of 
£6463  (Rs.  64j630),  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settle- 
ment year  with  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows  an 
increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  7234  acres,  and  a tall  in  the  waste 
of  90,190  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £2872  (Rs.  28,720),  and  in  the 
collections  of  £4466  (Rs.  44,660),  During  the  twenty -four  years 
(1854-55  to  1877-78)  since  the  introduction  of  survey  rates,  yearly 
remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £11,028 
(Rs.  1,10,280)  in  1855-56,  and  £770  (Rs.  7700)  in  ] 860-61.  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previouB  years,  the  average  of  the 
twenty -four  years  since  the  survey  settlement  shows  an  increase  in 
the  occupied  area  of  44,243  acres  ; and  a fall  in  the  waste  of 
126,026  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £2590  (Rs.  25,900),  and  in  the 
collections  of  £1386  (Rs.  13,860),  In  the  block  of  seventy- three 
villages,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of 
the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  13,113 
acres  and  in  the  remissions  of  £3786  (Rs.  37,850),  a fall  in  the 
waste  of  53,810  acres  and  in  the  collections  of  £5569  (Rs.  55,690). 
A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the 
average  of  the  previous  ten  years  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied 
area  of  15,039  acres,  and  m the  remissions  of  £3006  (Rs.  30,060), 
a fall  in  the  waste  of  55,464  acres,  and  in  the  collections  of  £4121 
(Rs,  41,210).  During  the  twenty-three  years  (1855-56  to  1877-78) 
since  the  introduction  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  have- been 
granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £3973  (Rs.  39,730)  in  1855-56 
and  £3576  (Rs.  35,760)  in  1860-61.  Compared  with  the  avera^  of 
the  ten  previous  years,  the  average  of  the  twenty- three  years  since 
the  survey  settlement  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of 
27,243  acres  and  in  the  collections  of  £502  (Rs.  5020)  j and  a fall  in 
the  waste  of  67,787  acres  and  in  the  remissions  of  £637  (Rs.  6370). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two  groups  the  details  of  the 
remaining  twenty -three  settled  Government  villages,  the  result  for 
the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the 
ten  years  before  the  survey  with  those  of  the  years  of  survey  rates, 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  79,572  acres  ; and  a fall  in  the 
waste  of  204,602  acres  ; in  the  remissions  of  £3335  (Rs.  33,350)  ; 
and  in  the  collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  a 
decrease  of  £206  (Ra.  2060)  or  0*79  per  cent.  Comparing  the 
average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  survey  with  the  returns 
for  1877-78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an 
increase  of  £1762  (Rs.  17,620)  or  6‘8  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages^  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  twenty-four 
years  andiug  1877-78  ; 
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I Of  for  ten  vill^igeja  full  yearly  details  are  not  available. 
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.» 

1313 

13 

3 

1334 

Ten  yeftrs 

before  survey 

121,550 

33,477 

155,033 

227,295 

98,269 

42.031 

2,53,093 

182 

5339 

1021 

3^&9,641 

Smoe  Survey-. 

23,994 

234,605 

22,303 

44,278 

3680 

2,44,057 

433 

to.  763 

2222 

2,£r,4S9 

187T-78 

213,972 

30,139 

248,241 

11,882 

45.ti38 

132 

2,59,771 

197 

14U91 

3100 

2,77,159 

Accordingfto  the  1879-80  returns,  the  farm  stock  in  Governnient 
villages  amoanted  to  7277  plougha,  7716  cartSj  30,771  bullocks, 
20j374  cowSj  11,823  buffaloes,  830  horses,  20,595  sheep  and  goats, 
and  1084  asses. 

Of  the  217j874acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
125,846  acres  or  57-76  per  cent,  75,521  of  them  under  jvdri. 
Sorghum  vulgare  ; 37,967  under  bijri,  Penicillaria  spicataj  12,221 
under  wheat,  gahu,  Triticum  aestivum  ; 29  under  maiae,  makka,  Zea 
mays  j 36  under  rice,  Oryza  eativa^  and  72  under  miscellaneous 
cereals.  Pulses  occupied  11,902  acres  or  5*46  per  cent,  9753  of 
them  under  iur,  Cajanus  indicua  ; 1895  under  gram,  Aor&Aara,  Oicer 
arietinum  ; 111  under  kulith,  Doliohos  biflorus  j 94  under  peas, 
mtunu,  Pisum  sativum  \ 10  under  udid,  Phaseolus  mungo  ^ and 
39  under  ‘others/  Oilseeds  occupied  18,925  acres  or  8-68  per  cent, 
11,608  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  til,  Sesamum  indicum  j 4136 
under  linseed,  alsJii,  Linum  usitatissimum,  and  8181  under  other 
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oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  54^421  acres  or  24*97  per  cent^  all  under 
cotton^  hdjpuSf  Gossypium  lierbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied 
6780  acres  or  3*11  per  cent,  1541  of  tbem  under  cliilliesj 
Capsicum  frutescens  j 1327  under  tobacco^  tamhahhUj  Nicotiajia 
tabacum  ; 639  under  indigo^  guli^  Indigofera  tinctoria  i 85  under 
sugarcane j Saccbarum  officinarum  ; and  the  remaining  3238 

under  various  vegetables  and  fruits- 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of 
124,519  souls,  110j252  or  38*54  per  cent  Hindus;  14,258  or 
1 1 "45  per  cent  Musalmdns  ; and  9 Christians-  The  detaOs  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are  : 4481  Brahmans,  pnests.  Government  servants, 
and  traders;  4 Shenvis,  writers;  3107  V^nis,  136  Kalals,  77 
Bhadbhimj^,  and  10  Halv^is,  traders  and  merchants ; 50,678 
Kunbis,  4219  M41is,  1338  Dakshanis,  420  Alkaris,  116  Hatkars, 
63  Bharddis,  and  48  Bunkars,  husbandmen  ; 1771  Sondrs,  gold  and 
silver  smiths ; 1315  Sutdrs,  carpenters ; 558  Lohdra,  blackamithe  ; 
1492  Shimpis,  tailors  ; 417  Kdsdre,  coppersmiths;  905  Kumbhdrs, 
potters ; 116  Dhigvdns,  saddlers  ; 192  Londris,  cement -makers  ; 

168  Belddrs,  bricklayers;  57  Otdris,  founderg ; 1989  Telis,  oil- 
pressers ; 1576  Sdlis  and  1246  Koshtig,  weavers;  1067  Bangdris, 
dyers;  21  Gadris,  wool  weavers;  512  Bhdts,  bards;  480  Guravs, 
worshippers  of  Shiv;  1852  Nhdvis,  barbers  ; 621  Dhobis, 

washermen ; 2238  Dhangars,  shepherds ; 7525  Kolis  and  509 

Bhois,  fishers;  1997  Rajputs,  messengers  and  constables;  843 
Bdris,  betel -leaf  sellers  ; 106  Dan^tg,  98  Kbangdrs,  31  Sortis,  and 
11  Akarmdsds,  labourers;  1052  Bhils  and  73  Gonds,  labourers; 
2009  Vanjdris,  carriers  and  husbandmen;  157  Pdrdhis,  game-snarers; 
1696  Chdmbhdrs,  leather -work erg  ; 9023  Mhdrs  and  667  Mangs, 
village  servants;  37  Kaikddis,  basket-makers  ; 8 Bhangis,  scavengers; 
460  Gosdvis,  200  Kolhdtis,  442  Mdnbhdvs,  and  18  Shildvants, 
beggars- 

SllAlia'd.B,  one  of  the  north-western  sub-divisions,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Barvdni  state,  on  the  east  by  Bhirpur,  on  the 
gouth  by  the  Tdpti  separating  it  from  Nandurbdt  and  Virdel,  and 
on  the  west  by  Taloda-  Its  area  is  490  square  miles,  353  of  them 
surveyed  in  detail;  ^ its  popolation,  according  to  the  1872  census,  was 
46,228  souls  or  94*34  to  the  scmare  mile;  and  in  1879-80  its 
realisable  land  revenne  was  £21,461  (Rs.  2,14,610), 

The  353  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail,  all  of  them  in  Government 
villages,  contained  according  to  the  revenue  survey  200,338  acres 
or  88*72  per  cent  of  arable  land  ; 11,188  acres  or  4-95  per  cent 
of  unarable  land;  519  acres  or  0*23  per  cent  of  ^ass  ; and  13,777 
acres  or  6*10  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams. 
From  the  200,338  acres  of  arable  land,  11,681  acres  have  to  be 
taken  on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of 
the  balance  of  188,757  acres,  the  actual  area  of  arable  Government 
land,  11 2,3 79 acres  or  59*53  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage- 

In  the  north  the  S4tpud4s  throw  out  several ' spurs  along 
the  eastern  boundary  enclosing  one  of  the  richest  black  soil  plains 


Chapter  XIII. 
Sub-divisions. 
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X37S. 


Area* 


1 The  uBBurveyed  area  chiefly  consists  qI  a wild  tract  of  couatry  lying  within  the 
Sirtpud^,  inhabited  by  Bhils- 
B 411—62 
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in  Klidndesb.  Tbis  plain  is  broken  by  alow  range  of  disconnected 
billa. 

Tbe  climate  of  tbe  open  portion  is  not  unhealthy^  but  tbe  villages 
lying  along  the  base  of  .the  Sdtpad^a  and  in  the  tbick  western 
forests  are  most  malarious^  Fevers  and  spleen  diseases  are  common. 
Except  in  April  and  May,  the  sub-division  is  unsafe  for  Europeans, 
The  average  rainfall  during  the  twelve  years  ending  1879  was  2 3' 16 
inches. 

Although  the  sub-division  possesses  two  perennial  streams,  the 
Td^pti  forming  the  southern  boundary  for  a distance  of  twenty-seven 
miles  and  its  tributary  the  Gomi,  it  is  on  the  whole  scantily 
provided  with  surface  water.  The  Gomi  enters  from  the  north- 
east, and  in  its  south-westerly  course  passes  the  town  of  Sh^hada 
and  joins  the  Tapti  near  Prakdsha.  By  means  of  a masonry  dam 
it  irrigates  the  lands  of  eight  villages.  The  Gomi  and  its  tributaries 
the  XJmbri  and  the  Sasri,  and  . several  other  minor  streams  with 
water  for  part  of  the  year  only,  have  all  of  them  their  sources  in 
theSAtpud^,  There  were,  in  1879-80,  741  working  wells  with  a 
depth  of  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  feet. 

The  prevailing  black  soil  is  a rich  loam  resting  on  a yellowish 
subsoil. 

In  1868-64,  the  year  of  settlement,  4475  holdings,  hhdtds^  were 
recorded,  with  an  average  area  of  23-44  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £4  2s.  (Ba.  41-0-6).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  8*13  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  £1  8s-  (Bs.  14-3-8), 

Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  3*54  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  12^. 
4|d,  (Bs.  6-3-1). 

This  sub-division  in  1370.  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  GuJarAt, 
and  was  invaded  and  laid  waste  by  Malik  BAja  the  founder  of  the 
KhAndesh  kingdom.  He  was  in  turn  ousted  by  the  GujarAt  forces, 
commanded  by  King  Muaaffar  ShAh,  It  subsequently  formed  part 
of  the  Moghal  empire,  and  passed,  after  the  battle  of  Kharda 
(1795),  into  the  possession  of  the  Peshwa,  by  whom  it  was  granted 
in  sarcLTijdm  jdgir  to  MalliAirAo  Holkar.  It  remained  with  Holkar 
until  1818,  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Mandesar,  with  other  territory 
belonging  to  him,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  SAtpuda  hills,  it  was 
ceded  to  the  British.  Under  the  Muhammadan  rule  this  sub- 
division is  said  to  have  been  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  the 
town  of  SultAnpur  to  have  been  the  headquarters  of  the  sub-division, 
to  which  it  gave  its  name.  At  SultAnpur,  now  in  ruins  and  only 
inhabited  by  a few  Bhils  and  VanjAris,  at  JAvad  and  other  villages 
are  extensive  ruins  of  temples,  wells,  and  tombs,  which,  with  the 
well  marked  sites  of  numerous  deserted  villages,  show  that  the 
country  must  at  one  time  have  had  a large  and  flourishing 
population.  The  decline  probably  dates  from  the  failure  in  Moghd 
power  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  ruin  was  completed  by  the 
ravages  of  Holkar^a  army  in  1802  and  the  famine  of  1803,  followed 
by  the  incursions  of  Bhils,  who  bad  taken  to  the  SAtpuda  hills. 
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and  wIlOj  as  well  as  marauding-  parties  of  Pendh^ris  and  otlier 
freebooters,  overran  the  country.  In  1818,  wben  it  came  under 
Britisli  rule,  the  country  was  nearly  empty ; tillage  was  almost  at  a 
standstill ; and  the  state  of  the  few  people  who  remained  was 
miserable. 

In  Shah^da,  the  survey  measurements,  begun  in  1853-54,  and  the 
elassifi cations,  begun  in  1869-60,  were  both  finished  in  1869-70, 
Of  202  the  present  (1880)  number  of  villages,  forty -two,  thirteen 
plough-rate,  nine  deserted,  and  twenty  alienated,  have  not  been 
settled*  Of  the  remaining  160  villages,^  all  of  them  Government, 
eighty-eight  were  settled  in  1863-64,  forty-eight  in  1865-66,  three 
in  1866-67,  and  twenty-one  in  1869-70. 

An  examination  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
chief  survey  blocks  of  eighty-eight  villages  settled  in  1 863-64,  and  of 
forty-eight  settled  in  3 865-66,  gives  the  following  Tesnlts,  In  the 
block  of  eighty-eight  villages  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year, 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  year  before  settlement,  show  an  increase 
in  the  occupied  area  of  4963  acres,  in  the  waste  of  9533  acres,  and 
in  the  remissions  of  £1363  (Its.  13,630);  and  a decrease  in  the 
collections  of  £340  {Rs.  3400),  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  15,573  acres,  and  in  the  waste  of 
257  acres.  As  regards  revenue  there  is  an  increase  in  the  remissions 
of  £774  (Rs.  7740),  and  in  the  collections  of  £1730  (Rs.  17,300), 
During  the  fifteen  years  (1863-64  to  1877-78)  that  the  survey  rates  of 
assessment  have  been  in  force,  yearly  remissions  have  been  granted, 
the  largest  sa ms  being  £1518  (Rs.  15,180)  in  1863-64  and  £1008 
(Rs.  ] 0,080)  in  1871-72,  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten 
previous  years  the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  since  the  survey 
settlement  shows  that  while  the  waste  has  decreased  by  14,713  acres 
and  remissions  by  £547  (Rs.  5470),  the  occupied  area  has  increased 
by  28,426  acres  and  the  collections  by  £5045  (Rs,  50,450)- 

In  the  block  of  forty-eight  villages,  the  figures  of  the  settlement 
year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before  settlement,  show  an 
increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  3878  acres,  in  the  waste  of  6050 
acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £165  (Rs.  1650),  and  in  the  collections  of 
£78  (Rs.  780).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  year  of  settlement 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  5778  acres,  in  the  waste  of  4723  acres,  in  the 
remissions  of  £240  (Rs.  2400),  and  in  the  collections  of  £169 
(Rs,  1690).  During  the  thirteen  years  (1865-66  to  2 877-78)  of  suiwey 
rates  yearly  remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being 
£317  (Rs.  3170)  in  1865-66,  £259  (Rs.  2590)  in  1866-67,  £265 
(Rs.  2650)  in  1867-68,  and  £147  (Rs.  1470)  in  1868-69.  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  the  average  of  the  thirteen 
years  of  the  survey  settlement  shows  that  occupied  area  has  risen 
by  12,830  acres  ; collections  by  £784  (Rs.  7840)  ; remissions  by  £31 


1 Of  tteae  eleveo,  seven  of  the  second  block  and  fo or  of  the  fourth  are  deserted 
and  have  no  cultivation.  Survey  details  have  been  therefore  given  for  149  villages 
only.  Of  these  149,  for  29,  three  of  the  block  settled  in  1863-G4  and  twenty-six  of 
th«  block  settled  in  1865-66,  information  is  incomplete. 
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(Rs.  310),  and  waste  by  1210  acres.  Of  the  forty -two  unsettled 
villages,  the  revenue  of  the  thirteen  plougli-rate  and  four  deserted 
villages  during  the  ten  years  ending  1877*78  averaged  £8  (Rs*  80). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  the  two  largest  groups  the  details  of 
the  remaining  settled  Grovemment  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole 
sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before 
the  survey  and  of  the  years  of  survey  rates,  an  increase  in  the  occupied 
area  of  45,208  acres  j a fall  in  the  waste  of  5043  acres,  and  in 
the  remissions  of  £625  (Rs*  6250)  > and  in  the  collections,  including 
revenue  from  unarable  land  and  from  the  thirteen  plough -rate  and 
four  deserted  villages,  an  increase  of  £6202  (Rs.  62,020)  or  46'6  per 
cent.  Again  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before 
survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue 
from  unarable  land  and  from  the  thirteen  plough-rate  and  four 
deserted  villages,  an  increase  in  the  collections  of  £6839  (Rs,  68,390) 
or  51 '4  per  cent, 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Grovemment 
villages  the  effect  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  fifteen  years 
ending  1877-78: 

Slidhdda  Su'rvey  Res^Usit  1864-1878^ 
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According'  to  the  1879-80  returna,  the  farm  atock  in  Grover nment 
villages  amounted  to  6374  ploogha,  5548  carta,  16,461  bullocks, 
9090  cows,  6308  aloes,  1345  horses,  5181  sheep  and  goats,  and 
637  assea^ 

Of  the  112,379  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  80,293  acres  or  71*44  per  cent,  34,116  of  them  under  wheat, 
gahu^  Tnticum  sestivum  ; 25,374  under  hdjriy  PenicLilaria  spicata  ; 
19,091  underj'vdW,  Sorghum  vulgare;  1126  under  rice,  bhdt^  Oryza 
satiya  j 175  under  maize,  Zea  mays;  and  412  under 

miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  10,465  acres  or  9*3  J per  cent, 
7030  of  them  under  gram,  harhhara^  Cioer  arietinum  ; 22  under  tur^ 
Caj'anus  indicus  ; 814  under  kulith,  Dolichos  biflorus  ; 313  under 
udid^  Phase olus  mungo  ; 13  under  peas,  vdtdnay  Pisum  sativum  ; 
and  95  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds  occupied  9938  acres  or  8*84 
per  cent,  5645  of  them  under  gingelly  seed,  Seaamum  indicnm  ; 
4269  under  linseed,  alshi^  Linum  usitatissimum  ; and  24  under 
other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  9957  acres  or  8*86  per  cent,  9933 
of  them  under  cotton,  hdpus^  G-ossypium  herbaceum,  and  24  under 
brown  hemp,  amhddi^  Hibiscus  cannabinus.  Miscellaneous  crops 
occupied  1 726  acres  or  1 *53  per  cent,  330  of  them  under  tobacco, 
tamhdkhu^  Ificotiana  tabacum  ; 329  under  chillies,  mircM^  Capsicum 
frutescens  ; 1 86  under  indigo,  gul%  Indigof era  tinotoxia ; 29  under 
eugarcane,  Saccharum  officinarum  ; and  tho  remaining  852 

under  various  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  41,133 
souls,  39,145  or  95*16  per  cent  Hindus,  and  1988  or  4'83  per  cent 
Miisalmi.n3.  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 1231  Brahmans, 
priests.  Government  servants,  and  traders  ; 5 Hshatris,  writers ; 
418  Vdnisj  95  Kal^s,  7 Halv^is,  4 Hhadbhunj^s,  traders  and 
merchants;  9836  Kunbis,  1300  Malis,  1556  Dakshaais,  40  Bunkars, 
36  Alkaris,  23  Hatkars,  husbandmen  ; 683  Sonars,  gold  and  silver 
smiths;  312  Sut^rs,  carpenters;  182  LohArs,  blacksmiths;  373 
Shimpis,  tailors  ; 16  Kd»s^s,  coppersmiths ; 153  Kurabh^rs,  potters  ; 
30 Hhigvans, saddlers;  40  Belddrs,  bricklayers; 571  Telis,  oilpressers; 
286  S41ig,  weavers;  484  Rangdris,  dyers;  169  Guravs,  worshippers 
of  Shiv ; 84  Bh4tSj  bards ; 626  Nh^vis,  barbers  ; 343  Dhangars, 
shepherds;  1458  Kolis  and  422  B hois,  fishers  ; 1673  Raj  pats  and 
75  Pardeshis,  messengers  and  constables ; 29  Bdris,  betel -lea£  sellers  ; 
11,632  Bhils,  labourers;  1688  Vanjdris,  carriers  and  husbandmen; 
96  P^dhis,  ga in 0- snarers  ; 404  Ch4mbh4rsj  leather -workers ; 14 
Burudsj  basket-makers;  2110  Mh4ra  and  151  Mdngs,  village 
servants;  22  Bhangts,  scavengers;  297  Gos^vis,  134  Manbhdvs,  and 
47  Shil^vants,  beggars- 

Shirpur,  one  of  the  north  central  sub-divisions,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Barv^i  state  and  His  Highness  Holkar's 
dominions,  on  the  east  by  Chopda,  on  the  south  by  the  Tapti 
separating  it  from  Virdel,  and  on  the  west  by  Shahada*  Its  area 
is  762  square  miles,  249 of  them  surveyed  in  detail;^  its  population, 


Chapter  XIII, 
Suh-^viflions- 

SHjtHlUA, 

(7ropg^ 

l$78-79. 


1875, 


SHlRFlm. 


^ The  iinsurveyed  area  chiefly  consiats*  of  a wild  and  hilly  tract  of  country  lying 
within  the  S^tpudAs,  known  ae  the  Amba  with  a moet  deadly  climate  and 

few  inhabitauto  except  Bhils, 
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according  to  the  1872  census,  was  34,642  souls  or  45'46  to  the 
square  mile,  and  in  1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  amounted 
to  £13,526  (Bs-  1,35,260). 

The  249  square  miles  surveyed  in  detail,  all  of  them  in 
Government  villages,  contained,  according  to  the  revenue  survey, 
133,059  acres  or  83-69  per  cent  of  arable  land;  13,813  acres  or 
8 '69  per  cent  of  un arable  land  ; and  12,122  acres  or  7*62  per  cent  of 
village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  1 33,059  acres 
of  arable  land,  8865  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  124,194  acres, 
the  actual  area  of  surveyed  arable  Government  land,  87,635  acres 
or  70'56  per  cent  wero,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage, 

A broken  range  of  the  Satpudds  running  from  east  to  west, 
divides  Shirpur  into  two  parts  with  distinct  natural  features- 
The  northern  part  comprises  a wild  and  hilly  country  full  of  wild 
beasts  and  sparsely  peopled  by  Bbils.  The  southern  is  an  unbroken 
plain  with  no  trees  except  near  village  sites.  Near  the  banks  of 
the  Tapti  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  highly  tilled,  the  population  is 
dense,  but  near  the  hills  the  soil  gradually  grows  poorer,  and 
both  people  and  tillage  become  scanty,  till  close  to  the  hills 
nothing  is  found  but  dense  forests  tenanted  by  wild  beasts. 

Hemmed  in  by  the  Satpudas  and  covered  with  thick  forest,  the 
northern  portion  is  very  unhealthy,  fever  and  ague  being  at  all 
times  prevalent.  Most  of  the  south  is  healthy,  except  in  som©  villages 
along  the  Td.pti  where  the  people  suffer  from  guinea  worm.  In 
April  and  May  the  heat  is  extreme.  The  average  rainfall  during 
the  twelve  years  ending  1879  was  2 2’ 04  inches. 

Although  the  sub-division  has  three  streams  that  run  throughout 
the  year,  the  T4pti,  forming  the  southern  boundary  for  twenty-six 
miles,  and  its  tributaries  the  Aner  and  the  Arunavati  and 
numerous  other  streamlets  from  the  Satpudas,  the  supply  of  surface 
water  is  on  the  whole  scanty.  The  two  Tapti  tributaries  having 
their  sources  in  the  Satpudas,  enter  the  sub-division  from  the  north- 
east, and  after  taking  a westerly  direction  for  some  distance,  turn 
south  to  j oin  the  Tapti.  The  Arundvati,  passing  almost  through 
the  centre  of  the  sub-division,  flows  close  by  the  town  of  Shirpur 
and  joins  the  T^pti  at  TJparpind.  The  Aner  forms  for  some  distance 
the  boundary  between  Shirpur  and  Chopda,  and  falls  into  the 
Tapti  near  Pllada.  There  are  but  few  wells.  In  1879-80  there 
were  575  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet. 

The  prevailing  black  soil  is  a rich  loam  resting  on  a yellowish 
subsoil. 

In  1865-66,  the  year  of  settlement,  3500  holdings,  hkdtdB^  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  20*88  acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £3  1 a.  1 0 f c?.  (Bs . 00 -1 5- 1 ) , Equally  divide  d among  the  agric  ultural 
population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  5 '47  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  16^.  2^c?.  (Bs,  8-1-8)- 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  2 '69  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  7^. 
Hid.  (Bs.  3-15-9). 
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This  aub -division  was  in  1370  granted  in  jdgir  bj  Piroz  Tughlik 
the  etnperor  of  Delilij  to  Malik  Raja  founder  of  tbe  Kkandeeb 
kingdom.  After  the  battle  of  Kbarda  (1795)  it  became  part  of 
Holkur^s  possessions,  and  remained  under  him,  until,  in  ISIS, 
by  the  treaty  of  Mandesar  it  was  ceded  to  the  British.  At  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  British  rule,  the  people  were  depressed 
having  suffered  considerably  during  the  wars  between  Holkar 
and  Sindia,  as  well  as  from  the  ravages  of  hordes  of  Pendhari 
freebooters  and  Bhils. 

The  survey  measurements,  begun  in  1856-5 7,  and  the  classifications, 
begun  in  1863-64,  were  finished  in  1864.-65,  Of  183  the  present 
(1880)  number  of  villages,  seventy-nine,  sixty- eight  plough -rate, 
ten  higha  rate,  and  one  alienated,  have  not  been  settled.  Of  the 
remaining  104,  which  are  all  Government,  seven  were  settled  in 
1856-57  and  ninety-seven  in  1865-66-^ 

An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  survey  rates  introduced  in 
the  largest  block  of  ninety-seven  villages,  gives  the  following 
results.  The  figures  of  the  settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of 
the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  15,993  acres, 
in  the  waste  of  8252  acres,  and  in  the  collections  of  £318  (Rs.  8180)  ; 
the  remissions,  of  which  there  were  none  in  the  jear  before  the 
survey,  amounted  in  the  settlement  year  to  £1811  {Rs,  18,110).  A 
comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  the  average 
of  the  ten  years  before  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of 
34,402  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £1562  (Bs.  15,620),  and  in  the 
collections  of  £2452  (Bs,  24,520)  ; and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  7240 
acres.  During  the  thirteen  years  (1865-66  to  1877*78)  of  survey 
rates,  yearly  remissions  have  bean  granted,  the  largest  sums  being 
£1811  (Rs.  18,110)  in  1865-66,  £3477  (Rs.  34,770)  in  1871-72,  and 
£156  (Bs,  1560}  in  1876-77.  A comparison  of  the  average  of  the 
thirteen  years  of  survey  rates,  and  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey 
shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  43,539  acres,  in  the 
remissions  of  £187  (Bs,  1870),  and  in  the  collections  of  £4485 
(Bs.  44,850),  and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  16,650  acres. 

Of  the  seventy- eight  unsettled  hill  and  forest  Government  villages, 
thirty -four,  thirty-two  plough-rate  and  two  bighii  rat©  villages, 
yielded  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  £66  (Bs.  660)  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1877-78. 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  the  block  of  ninety-seTOn  villages  the 
details  of  the  remaining  seven  settled  Government  villages,  the  result 
for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  retuims  of  the 
ten  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  of  survey  rates,  a fall  in 
the  waste  of  17,744  acres  ; an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  45,479 
acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £185  (Bs,  1850)  j in  the  collections, 
including  revenue  from  unarahle  laud  and  from  hill  and  forest 
villages,  an  increase  of  £4811  (Rs.  48,110)  or  6 7’ 21  percent.  Again 
oomparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  survey  and 
the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is  an  increase  in  the  collections 
of  £5687  (Bs.  56,870)  or  79*45  per  cent. 
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^ Of  these,  three  have  no  cultivation,  and  for  six  full  yearly  details  are  not  availabla. 
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Chapter  XII L 
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Shir  PUB. 
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1857 ‘tm. 


1^9-39. 


Crt>p», 

X878-79, 


People^ 

1375 


The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government 
villages  of  the  sub -division  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement 
during  the  twenty- two  years  ending  1877-78: 

Shirj^T  jffurvey  1857-1878^ 


Vears, 

Aaea. 

I 

ay 

I- 

CollecttcQS, 

Occupicit. 

Unoccupied. 

1 

1 

■a 

1 

s 

i 

s 

(8 

& 

1 

•d 

1 

1 

1 

3 

I 

1 

1 

1855 -5S 

1B58-5T 
1S^-1«56  " .. 
1868-1878  ... 

1877-73 

lS8Jr65 

1805-ee 

1855-1885  ... 

1866-1878  ... 

1877-73 

Ten.  years 
before  surrey 
Since  survey  . 
1S77-73 

Sujtv:sv  Blcwr  X. — 7 Gor:aMMEHT  Villaseb  bbttled  in  1856-57. 

Acres. 

3S5 

11B7 

550 

3613 

£333 

Acres. 

S2 

20 

174 

61 

2C0 

Acres. 

1047 

1213 

724 

2B64 

3523 

Acres. 

3847 

3468 

3095 

2001 

1143 

Aorea, 

6564 

071 

619G 

909 

Ha. 

858 

84 

97 

78 

0 

Es. 

S24 

1193 

879 

2246 

2807 

Bs. 

5 

6 

3 

18 

27 

He, 

14 

7 

33 

16 

0 

Es.  ' 

641 

1200 

914 
2300 
2848  ; 

SUETBT  BIpOCE  n. — 94  QOVEENMEh'T  VlLLAClEB  BBTTLEC  IH  1336-60^ 

85,384 

70,653 

30,902 

70,312 

83,331 

8306 

9071 

8329 

0P4H 

0103 

68,730 

7G»723 

45,321 

33,300 

02,633 

86,843 

44,395 

62,136 

35,485 

32,S12 

63,443 
33,12A 
64,728 
24,60  L 
24,401 

13,103 

2483 

4363 

470 

87,840 

89,027 

67,227 

1,08,312 

1,15,624 

043 

3965 

5056 

3239 

6047 

7612 

372 

1016 

302 

1414 

1775 

02,178 
05,999 
70,601 , 
1,10,721 
3,25,011 

37,842 

82,425 

87,164 

8503 

0099 

030(2 

46,045 

01,524 

96*456 

55,230 

87,485 

33,355 

69,919 

25,693 

25,400 

2580 

448X 

433 

68,106 

1,10,538 

1,18,431 

903 

3234 

6065 

7639 

235 

1430 

1734 

71,676 

1,19,021 

1,27,354 

According  to  the  1879-30  returns^  the  farm  stock  in  Government 
villages  amounted  to  4165  plough Sj  2653  carts,  10,698  bullocks^ 
11,478  cowsj  3285  buffaloes,  878  horses,  7862  sheep  and  goats^ 
and  381  asses. 

Of  the  87,635  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
58,193  acres  or  6 6' 40  per  cent,  34,104  of  them  under  Penicillaria 

spicata;  17,123  under  Sorghum  vulgare;  6942  under  wheat, 

gahu^  Triticum  sestiyum;  16  under  maize,  mahhaj  Zea  mays;  and 
eight  under  rice,  hhdt^  Oryza  sativa.  Pulses  occupied  3386  acres 
or  3*86  per  cent,  2675  of  them  under  gram,  harhharot^  Cicer 
arietinum  ; 305  under  Caj anus  indicus  j 281  under  Dolichos 

biflorus  I and  125  under  udi\  Phaseolua  mungo.  Oilseeds  occupied 
9539  acres  or  10*88  per  cent,  8256  of  them  under  gingelly 
seed,  til^  Sesamum  indicum  ; 1264  under  linseed,  alsM^  Linum 
usitatissimum  ; and  19  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied 
15,583  acres  or  17*78  per  cent,  all  under  cotton,  hdpus^  Gossypium 
herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  934  acres  or  1 *U6  per 
cent,  510  of  them  under  indigo,  guU^  lodigofera  tinctoria  ; 178 
under  tobacco,  tamhdkhu^  Nicotiana  tabacumj  75  under  chilliesj 
mi/rchi^  Capsicum  fruteacens  j 3 under  sugarcane,  Sacobarum 
officinarum,  and  the  remaining  168  under  various  vegetables  and 
fruits- 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  33,583 
souls,  31,737  or  94'51  per  cent  Hindus,  and  1846  or  5*49  per  cent 
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Musalmdna.  The  details  of  tlie  Hindn  castes  are  : 742  Brahmans^ 
priests,  G-overnment  seryaiita,  and  traders  ; 1216  Y^nia,  27  Kal^ls, 
and  8 Halv^is,  traders  and  merchants  ; 1 1 ,436  Kunbis,  28  7 Malia,  36 
Alkaris,  husbandmen  ^ 446  Sondrs,  gold  and  silyer  smiths ; 24-9 
Sut4rs,  carpenters;  179  Shitnpis,  tailors  ; 107  Knmbhdrs,  potters; 
88  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths  ; 52  Belddrs,  bricklayers  16  Lonaris,  cement- 
makers  ; 13  Otaris,  founders;  295  Telis,  oilpreasera;  85  Bang^ria, 
dyers  ; 41  Sails,  weavers  ; 191  Bhats,  bards;  40  Gurava,  worshippers 
of  Shiv;  436  barbers;  139  Dhobis,  washernaen  ; 561  Dhan- 

garSj  shepherds ; 5 Gavlia,  milk  and  butter  sellers ; 2036  Kolis 
and  539  Bhoia,  fishers;  1870  Ra;jputs  and  216  Pardeahis,  messen- 
gers and  constables;  157  B^ris,  be  tel -leaf  sellers;  4091  Bbila, 
labourers  ; 2294  Van]  aria,  carriers  and  husbandmen  ; 263  Pdrdhis, 
game-snarers ; 304  Chd.mbh4ra,  loath  or- wor  kors  ; 2771  Mh4rs  and 
128  M^ngs,  villago  servants;  304  Gosavis,  58  M^nbhdvs,  and  11 
Joh^ris,  beggars, 

Talod-B,  lying  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  the  district  and 
including  the  petty  states  of  Chikhli  and  Kd,thi,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Narbada  separating  it  from  His  Highness  the 
G^ikwar^s  dominions,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Barvdni  state,  on 
the  east  by  Shahada,  on  the  south  by  the  Tdpti  separating  it  from 
Nandurbar,  and  on  the  west  by  the  states  of  Sd^i'bd.ra  and  Bdjpipla* 
Its  area  ia  1183  square  miles,  only  128  of  which  are  surveyeci  in 
detail  its  population,  according  to  the  1872  census,  was  35,278 
souls  or  29 '82  to  the  square  mile;  and  in  1879 -80 its  realisable  land 
revenue  was  £7114  (Us.  71,140). 

Of  1 28  square  miles,  the  area  surveyed  in  detail,  five  are  occupied 
by  the  lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder,  according  to 
the  revenue  survey,  contains  73,625  acres  or  93'49  per  cent  of 
arable  land  ; 1950  acres  or  2'47  per  cent  of  unarable  land  ; and  8179 
acres  or  4' 04  per  cent  of  village  sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams* 
From  the  73,625  acres  of  arable  land,  3892  acres  have  to  bo  taken 
on  account  of  alienated  lands  in  Government  villages.  Of  the 
balance  of  69,733  acres,  the  actual  area  of  surveyed  arable 
Government  land,  54,677  acres  or  7840  per  cent  were,  in  1878-79, 
under  tillage. 

As  in  Shdhada,  the  most  striking  natural  feature  is  the  bold 
outline  of  the  towering  S^tpudd.s  stretching  from  east  to  west,  with, 
along  their  foot,  a belt  of  thick  forest  infested  by  wild  beasts*  The 
range,  without  throwing  out  any  spurs,  rises  very  abruptly  and 
runs  close  to  the  Tdpti  and  almost  parallel  with  it.  The  country 
is  wilder  than  Sh^hada,  with  tracts  covered  by  jpalas^  Butea  frondosa, 
and  khair^  Acacia  catechu* 

Where  the  land  is  tilled  and  open  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy,  but 
in  the  villages  along  the  base  of  the  S^tpudas  and  in  the  west  it 
is  extremely  feverish,  and  except  during  April  and  May,  unsafe 
fox  Europeans.  Malarious  fever  and  spleen  diseases  are  common* 


^ The  ii»sur  veyed  area  ohiefiy  eonaiats  of  a wild  traot  of  country  lyiag  within  the 
SAtpudia,  known  aa  the  Akr^ni  mahdl,  .details  of  which  are  given  below,  p.  421* 
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The  average  rainfall  doping  the  twelve  years  ending  1879  was  30 '19 
inchea. 

The  southern  or  surveyed  portioiij  though  intersected  b^r  numerous 
streams  rising  in  the  Satpud^s^  is  not  well  supplied  with  surface 
wateFj  and  in  exceptional  seasons  only  have  the  streams  water 
throughout  the  year.  The  two  perennial  rivers  are  the  Tdpti^ 
forming  the  southern  boundary  for  thirty  mileSj  and  the  Valer 
which  joins  the  T^pti  near  Bej,  The  Hatar  also  flows  throughout 
the  year^  but  as  its  bed  is  choked  with  decayed  vegetable  matterj 
the  water  is  unfit  for  use.  Of  the  smaller  str earns j the  V aki^  rising 
in  the  S^tpudas^  enters  from  the  north-east  from  Sh^hddaj  and 
after  a winding  south-westerly  coursej  joins  the  Tapti  near  Bahurupa, 
In  the  northj  the  Harbada  is  the  chief  riverj  forming  the  northern 
boundary  for  a distance  of  forty- eight  miles.  There  were,  in 
1879-80j  135  working  wells  with  a depth  of  from  eight  to  forty-five 
feet. 

The  prevailing  soil  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  rioh  black  loam 
of  Sh^h^da.  But  from  the  ruder  Bhil  tillage^  it  does  not  yield  such 
lusnriaiit  crops. 

In  1863-64^  the  year  of  settlementj  1257  holdingSj  hhatds^  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  24' 9 7 acres  and  an  average  rental 
of  £4  85.  %d.  (Rs.  44-0-5).  Equally  divided  among  the  agricultural 
population^  these  holdings  would  for  each  person  represent  an 
allotment  of  12 '41  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  £2  3a.  9 id.  (Rs.  21-14-1). 
Distributed  among  the  whole  population^  the  share  to  each  would 
amount  to  4’ 30  acres^  and  the  incidence  of  the  land  tax  to  15s.  IJd. 
(Rs.  7-9-3). 

The  survey  meaaurementSjbegun  in  1853 -5 4,  and  the  classificatibnsj 
begun  in  1859-60,  were  finished  in  1S69-70,  Of  301  the  present 
(4880)  number  of  villages,  218,192  plough -rate,  fifteen  deserted, 
and  eleven  alienated,  have  not  been  settled.  Of  the  remaining 
eighty- two  Qovernraent^  and  one  alienated  villages,  thirty  were 
settled  in  1863-64,  twenty-eight  in  1865-66,  fifteen  Government 
and  one  alienated  in  1869-70,  and  nine  in  1870-71 . 

An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  survey  rates,  introduced  in 
the  two  largest  blocks  of  thirty  villages  settled  in  1863-64,  and  of 
twenty-eight  settled  in  1866-56,  gives  the  following  results.  For 
the  first  group  of  thirty  villages,  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year, 
compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  735  acres,  in  the  waste  of  4939  acres,  and  in  the 
remissions  of  £56  (Rs.  660)  j and  a fall  in  the  collections  of  £121' 
(Rs.  1210).  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the  settlement  year 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  2942  acres,  in  the  waste  of  2959  acres,  in  the 
remissions  of  £67  (Rs.  670),  and  in  the  collections  of  £304  (Rs.  3040). 
During  the  fifteen  years  (1863-64  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates,  yearly 
remissions  have  been  granted,  the  largest  sum  being  £413  {Rsp  4130)' 
in  1863-64.  Compared  with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the 


’ Of  theae,  for  six  yillAges  full  yearly  details  are  not  available. 
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sarrey,  the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  of  the  surrey  rates  shows 
a fall  in  the  remissions  of  £277  (Rs,  2770)  j and  an  increase  in  the 
occupied  area  of  5645  acres,  in  the  waste  of  56  acres,  and  in  the 
collections  of  £1162  (Rs, 11,620). 

For  the  block  of  twenty-eight  villageSj  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  the  year  before,  show 
a fall  in  the  waste  of  6072  acres ; and  an  increase  in  the  occupied 
area  of  3311  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £45  (Rs-  450),  and  in  the 
collections  of  £220  (Rs,  2200),  A comparison  of  the  figures  of  the 
Bettlcment  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows  a 
fall  in  the  waste  of  7565  acres  ; and  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area 
of  5205  acres,  in  the  remissions  of  £115  (Rs.  1150),  and  in  the 
collections  of  £534  (Rs,  5340),  During  the  thirteen  years  (1865-66 
to  i877“78)  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  have  been  grant- 
ed, the  largest  sums  being  £224  (Bs,  2240)  in  1865-66,  £89 
(Rs.  890)  in  1871-72,  and  £104  (Rs.  1040)  in  1872-73,  Compared 
with  the  average  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  the  average  of 
the  years  of  survey  rates  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area 
of  5824  acres  and  in  the  collections  of  £739  (Es.  7390),  and  a 
fall  in  the  waste  of  8244  acres  and  in  the  remissions  of  £69 
(Rs,  690), 

Of  the  218  unsettled  hill  and  forest  villages,  the  average  yearly 
revenue  of  the  192  Oovernment  plough-rate  villages,  during  the  ten 
years  ending  1877-78,  amounted  to  £584  (Rs.  5840).  Of  the  eleven 
unsettled  alienated  villages,  the  lands  in  six  villages  have  been  mad©' 
over  to  Government,  who,  during  the  eight  years  ending  1877-78, 
received  from  them  an  average  yearly  revenue  of  £98  (Rs.  980).^ 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  the  two  blocks  of  thirty  and  twenty- 
eight  villages  the  detaila  of  the  remaining  twenty-four  settled  Govern 
ment  villages,  the  result  for  the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  th© 
the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  the  survey  and  of  the 
years  of  survey  rates,  a fall  in  the  remissions  of  £326  (Rs.  3260)  j 
and  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  13,991  acres;  in  the  waste 
of  eighteen  acres,  and  in  the  collections,  including  revenii©  from 
unarabl©  land  and  from  unsettled  hill  and  forest  plough-rate  Govern- 
ment villages,  and  from  lands  in  six  out  of  the  eleven  alienated 
villages,  an  increase  of  £2858  (Rs.  28,580)  or  88 ‘1  per  cent.  Again 
comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten  years  before  th©  survey 
and  the  returns  for  1877-78,  the  result  is,  including  revenue  from' 
unarabl©  land,  £686  (Rs.  6860)  from  the  plough- rate  villages,  and 
£58  (Rs.  680)  from  lands  in  the  six  alienated  villages,  an  iucreas© 
in  the  collections  of  £2868  (Rs.  28,680)  or  88 *4  per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Government  villager 
the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the  fifteen  years  ending 
1877^78  : 
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» Of  these  six  village®,  the  lauda  of  two  were  measured,  clitsa^d  and  asaeBsed  hy 
the  survey  department  in  1870-71,  and  of  the  remaining  four  in  1871-72. 
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Taloda  Survey  RemlU,  1864-1878. 
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Survey  Block  III, — 15  GovBsNHSiJT  Villages  settled  In  1869^70. 
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Accorciiiig  to  the  1879-80  retumsj  the  farm  stock  in  Government 
villages  amounted  to  4609  plougliSj  1447  carta^  11,928  bullocks, 
7678  cows,  1976  buSaloea,  368  horses,  1451  sheep  and  goats,  and 
226  asses. 

Of  the  54,677  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops  occupied 
44,124  or  80 '69  per  cent,  12,806  of  them  under  hdjriy  Penicillaria 
apicata  ; 13,991  under  wheat,  gahu^  Triticum  sestivum  ; 9944  under 
jvdrif  Sorghum  vulgare  ; 2076  under  rice,  bhdt^  Oryza  sativa  j 1338 
under  maize,  makkaj  Zea  mays  ; 947  under  sdva,  Panicum  miliaceum  ; 
550  under  Jiarik  or  Jcodru^  Paspalom  scrobicnlatum  ; and  2472 
under  miscellaneous  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  6051  acres  or  11*06  per 
cent,  4290  of  them  under  gram,  harbha/rat  Cioer  arietinum  ; 1608 
under  tur^  Cajanus  indicus  j and  153  under  udid^  Phaseolus  mnn^, 
Oilseeds  occupied  3937  acres  or  7*20  per  cent,  2520  of  them  imder 
gingelly  seed,  til^  Sesamum  indicum  ; 1404  under  linseed,  alshi, 
Linum  usitatissimum  * and  13  under  other  oilseeds.  Pibres 
occupied  104  acres  or  0*19  percent,  76  of  them  under  cotton,  hapus^ 
Gossypium  herbaceum,  and  28  under  brown  hemp,  amhddi.  Hibiscus 
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cannabinus,  Miacellanous  crops  occupied  461  acres  or  O' 84  per 
centj  38  of  them  under  chillies,  mirchi^  Capsicum  frutescene ; 24 
under  tobaccoj  iamhdhhUj  Nicotiana  tabacum  j 7 under  sugarcane^ 
us^  Saccbarum  officinarum  j and  tbe  remaining  392  under  various 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  showsj  of  a total  population  of  30^151 
sDulsj  29j77l  or  98' 73  per  cent  Hindus,  and  380  or  1*26  per  cent 
Musalm4ns,  The  details  of  the  Hindu  castes  are  : 410  Brahmans, 
priests.  Government  servants,  and  traders  ; 470  V^uis,  151  Kalals, 
15  Halvais,  traders  and  merchants  ; 1280  Kunbis,  522  M41is,  404 
Dakshanis,  and  10  Bunkars,  husbandmen;  219  Son^s,  gold  and 
silver  smiths;  60  Sutdrs,  carpenters;  136  Loh4rs,  blacksmiths  ; 123 
Shimpis,  tailors ; 41  K4s^rs,  coppersmiths  j 77  Kumbh^rs,  potters  ; 
28  Dhigv4ns,  saddlers;  20  Beld4rs,  bricklayers ; and  39  Otaris, 
founders  ; 144  Telis,  oilpressers  ; 1 06  Salis,  weavers  ; 14  Eangdris, 
dyers;  61  Guravs,  worshippers  of  8hiv;  26  Bhd.ts,  bards;  140 
Nhavis,  barbers  ; 38  Hhobis,  washermen  ; 88  Hhangars,  shepherds  ; 
235  Holis  and  201  Bhois,  fishers  ; 137  Bajputs,  ana  128  Pardeshis, 
messengers  and  constables;  23,435  Bbils  and  334  Dh^nk^s, 
labourers  i 30  Vanjdris,  carriers  and  husbandmen;  25  0hambh4rs, 
leather- workers;  7 Buruds,  basket-makers ; 296  Mh^rs  and  46  M^ngs, 
village  servants;  15  Bhangis,  scavengers;  175  Gosdvis,  78  Johdris, 
and  7 Holers,  beggars. 

Akrani.  For^  about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  the  Sindva  pass, 
the  S^tpud^s  form  a steep  rugged  barrier  between  the  T4pti  and  the 
Narbada.  West  of  Taranmal  they  break  into  two  ranges  of  hills, 
which,  between  their  north  and  south  faces,  enclose  an  irregular 
table -land  about  sis:ty  iiailes  long  and  ffom  fifteen  to  thirty  broad. 
This,  the  Akrani  pargana^  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Narbada; 
on  the  east  by  the  Barvani  state  and  Turanmal;  on  the  south  by 
the  old  petty  divisions  of  Sult^npur  and  Kukannunda,  and  the 
Mehvds  states  of  Bhud^val  and  Nal ; and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mehvds  state  of  Kathi.  In  1872  its  population  consisted  of  15,107 
souls,  lodged  in  3598  houses,  and  possessing  9971  head  of  cattle ; 
its  tillage  area  is  about  15,393  acres  and  its  yearly  land  revenue 
amounts  to  about  £610  (Rs.  6100),  Of  its  172  villages,  155  are 
inhabited  and  seventeen  are  deserted.  Only  three  of  them  are 
surveyed. 

The  whole  surface  is  mountainous,  the  height  varying  from  1600 
to  2500  feet  above  the  plain.  The  highest  parts  are  the  north  and 
south  ridges,  which  enclose  a succession  of  parallel  ranges  of  low 
hills.  Between  the  hills  are  many  rich  valleys  and  tablelands  watered 
by  unfailing  streams.  The  lower  hills  are  undulating,  and  the  soil, 
a rich  decomposed  iron-stone,  yields  abundant  crops  of  millet  and 
other  grains.  The  higher  ranges  are  covered  to  their  summits 
with  thick  brushwood,  which,  besides  an  unfailing  supply  of  fuel 
and  timber,  furnishes  many  valuable  drugs  and  dyes.  The  scenery 
is  varied  and  picturesque.  The  valleys  and  plateaus  are  parcelled 


' From  materiaJs  supplied  by  Mr,  J,  Pollen,  C,  S. 
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into  fieldSj  divided  by  strips  of  grass.  Most  villages  and  hamlets 
are  surroiiinded  by  mango  and  moha  groves.  The  river  banks  are 
always  greeHj  the  landscape  is  broken  by  numbers  of  date  and  brab 
palms,  and  on  all  sides  the  view  is  hounded  by  broken  rugged  hill 
tops. 

The  most  remarkable  hill  is  Tur-anm^lj  about  4000  feet  high, 
overlooking  Akrdni  from  the  east.  On  the  north-west  stands  the 
hill  of  Xomal  and  on  the  west  TJdad,  both  of  them  steep,  rocky,  and 
hard  to  climb.  On  the  south-west  the  large  hill  of  Astambha  towers 
over  the  surrounding  range.  Near  K^arda  is  the  hill  of  Olval, 
whil©  Bhulal  and  Bhodldl  are  the  most  remarkable  peaks  near 
Turanm^-  The  hills  are  believed  to  contain  veins  of  silver,  copper, 
and  iron. 

The  water  supply  is  abundant.  It  is  obtained  from  wells,  rivers, 
and  streams,  and  during  the  hot  season  from  springs  and  holes 
dug  in  river  beds.  Besides  the  jS'arbada,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Ude,  which,  after  crossing  the 
district  for  about  sixty  miles,  faUs  into  the  !Narbada  near  Bhusa  ; 
the  Utkhari,  a large  rapid  stream,  which,  after  a course  of  about  fifty 
miles  from  west  to  east,  falls  into  the  T4pti  near  Chikhli ; the  Jirkul, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Khtodesh  and  the  Barv^ni  state, 
and  falls  into  the  iN'arbada  below  Turanmdl  j the  Gogla,  rising  oo 
the  south  slope  of  the  hills  near  Vaker,  and  after  a course  of  thirty 
miles,  falling  into  the  Tdpti  near  K^ukarmunda  j and  the  Hatti,  a 
small  stream,  with  fever- giving  iiu wholesome  water,  which  falls- 
into  the  Tdpti  just  above  Taloda.  The  Jamne,  the  Bhumni,  the 
P^ndhri,  and  the  Jira,  are  minor  streams. 

Though  with  rich  alluvial  patches,  the  soil  is  on  the  whole  rocky 
and  poor,  30 elding  very  small  quantities  of  wheat  and  gram. 

As  the  country  varies  from  1600  to  2500  feet  above  the  plains, 
the  heat  is  at  all  times  moderate.  During  the  winter  months 
the  cold  is  severe,  ice  sometimes  forming  in  weUs  and  streams. 
During  the  monsoon  the  fall  of  rain  is  excessive,  the  sun  is  often 
hid,  and  the  earth  shrouded  in  mist. 

Unlike  the  rest  of  the  Khandesh  Sdtpud^,  much  of  Akrani  teems- 
with  an  active,  hardworking,  and  increasiug  population.^  They 
mostly  belong  to  the  two  tribes  of  V^lis  and  Pdvr^s,  of  whom  the 
P4vras,  who  are  probably  of  part  Rajput  descent,  are  distinguished: 
from  the  Varlis  and  other  Bhils  by  their  skill  as  husbandmen. 
Though  at  first  shy,  when  their  confidence  is  gained,  they  are 
cheerful  and  talkative.-  They  are  very  honest  and  hardworking, 
and  the  fullest  trust  may  be  placed  in  their  word.  Like  most 
mountaineers,  they  are  keenly  attached  to  their  hills  and  never  leave 
them^  All  are  husbandmen,  many  of  them  with  large  herds  of 
cows  and  a few  buffaloes,  pasture  being  abundant  along  the  banks 
of  streams.  They  have  no  sheep  or  pigs,  but  a large  stock  of  goats 
and  poultry - 

The  country  about  seven  miles  round  Dhadgaon  is  as  fully  and 
highly  tilled  as  any  part  of  Khandesh.  Though  the  whole  soil  is 

^The  niimboT  would  seonn  to  have  risen  from  4467  in  1849  to  15^107  in  1872. 
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rocky-  and  there  is  hardly  a level  patch  of  more  than  a dozen  acres^ 
the  hardworking'  Pavrds,  hoth  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hill  slopes^ 
with  careful  weeding  and  manuringj.  raise  excellent  cropa  of  millet 
and  sometimes  of  Indian  milletj  wheatj  and  gram.  Since  1849j  the 
til^ge  area  has  spread  from  2331  to  more  than  15^000  acres.  The 
chief  crops  are  hdjH,  jvdri^  ndgli,  and  rice.  Oil  plants  are  scarcely 
grown,  as  moha  oil  is  used  for  cookings  and  oil  lor  Iburning  is  not  much 
wanted  as  the  people  generally  go  to  bed  at  dusk  or  sit  over  wood 
fires.  The  plough  is  most  simple  with  an  iron  share  about  a foot 
and  a half  long.  The  land  revenue  is  collected  both  from  revenue 
farmers  and  from  tenant  proprietors.  Where  the  land  is  not 
measured,  the  plough  tax,  autbandi^  and  the  axe  tax,  hwrhdd^ 
systems  are'  in  vogue.  Formerly  the  pdtila  used  to  note  the  number 
of  ploughs,  auuts^  owned  by  husbandmen,  and  form  their  own 
c^culatious  as  to  the  area  tilled  j now  a plough  is  considered  to  equal 
sixteen  acres.  Because  of  his  superior  skill,  a P^vra^s  plough  tax 
is  18s.  {Bs.  9),  while  a V^li’s  is  Sa.  (Rs,  4),  The  axe  tax  is  based 
on  the  wood -ash  or  dahli  system  of  tillage.  The  axe  tax  was,  in 
1869-70>  replaced  by  a guess -by-sight,  nazar  anddz^  system  which 
has  proved  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 

Five  passes  lead  from  Khdndesh  into  Akr^ni,  The  most  used  is 
the  Navd^gaon  pass,  an  easy  bullock  and  horse  track,  leading  from 
Shdh^a,  The  others  are  the  Dodh^huva  pass,  on  the  road  from 
Dhadgaon  to  Surat,  fi.t  for  foot  passengers  only  ; the  Ch^ndseli  pass, 
from  Eukarmunda  and  Taloda,  a steep  and  difficult  track  hardly  fit 
for  horses ; the  Surp^n  pass,  from  the  K^thi  state,  though  somewhat 
difficult,  much  used  by  Vanjdris  from  Gujarat  and  R^jpipla;  and  the 
Kuraipdni  pass  on  the  Udepur  road,  very  difficult  and  little  used. 

Carts  go  from  Taloda  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  by  three  chief  routes. 
From  Taloda  to  Dhadgaon,  by  Borad  and  Kudvad  in  Shah^da 
through  J^vda,  N^avegaon,  M^dvi,  Dhavani,  and  Barvdn,  this  road 
is  the  best  and  easiest ; by  Bd,mpur  Budhara  and  Alvan,  over  the 
Dhoda  hill  through  Bibhu  Ohinal-kua  and  Palkha  to  Dhadgaon, 
hardly  passable  except  on  foot } and  by  Bojeva  and  Kovd.r,  over  the 
Ohd^nd  sell  pass  through  Chandseli,  E^karpate,  Canary  a,  Kamod,  and 
Palkha,  Vanjdris  from  Sh^dda  and  Gujarat  use  these  passes, 
supplying  the  people  with  salt  and  groceries,  and  buying  their 
surplus  field  and  forest  produce.  The  export  of  grain  from  Akrdni 
is  considerable.  There  is  also  a large  trade  in  chdrol%  Buchanania 
latifolia,  seed,  moha  dowers,  honey,  bees^  wax,  lac,  gums,  and  resin. 
In  1849,  the  exports  were  estimated  at  upwards  of  £1400  (Ba,  14,000). 

Gf  Akrdni  history  little  is  known.  The  south  part,  as  far  as 
Dhadgaon,  was  nominally  included  in  the  Muhammadan  kingdom 
of  Khdndesh,  North  of  Dhadgaon,  as  far  as  the  Narbada,  the 
country  seems  to  have  been  always  governed  by  local  chiefs.  After 
the  decline  of  Muhammadan  power  (1700),  the  district,  left  without 
any  ruler,  was  seized  by  Oh^vji  R4na  of  Dhushvai  beyond  the 
Narbada,^  On  his  death  Gh^vji  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bana 

1 According  to  another  aoconntj  Akri^ni  was  gTaintod.  to  Prat^psin^  the  founder  of 
the  present  Edna^s  family,  hy  Aurangzeb,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him  a grant  for  the 
wh<je  prow  nee  including  Taloda,  on  condition  of  protecting  Snltdnpur  and  other 
districts  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  BMl  attacks. 
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Grumdnsingj  who  biiilfc  the  Akr^ni  fort  and  established  comparative 
peace  and  quiet.  His  eon  Himmatsing  ruled  twenty-eight  years- 
He  had  two  sons,  !R4na  B^bu  who  died  before  bis  father,  and  B^na 
Grun^^^n  who  succeeded  his  father  and  ruled  for  twelve  years.  His 
death,  without  heirs,  was  followed  by  great  disturbances,  and  many 
people  fled  into  TJ depur-  Bbausing,  K^na  of  Matv^  the  province 
to  the  west  of  Akr^ni,  then  succeeded,  built  the  fort  of  Hoshmal 
now  in  ruins,  and  induced  the  people  who  had  fled  to  return  to 
their  bomes.  Bh^using  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bhik^ji  Bhau. 
He  murdered  Jan  jar  Bhil,  N4ik  of  Chikli,  below  the  hills  near 
Sh^ihada,  whose  son  Div^ji  N^ik  to  avenge  his  father^s  death  made 
a foray  into  Akr^i,  surprised  the  fort  of  Eosbmal,  and  murdered 
Rdna  Bhikaji,  after  he  bad  ruled  for  about  five  years.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  outrage,  a detachment  of  the  Peshwa^s  troops, 
sent  against  Divdji  N^ik,  took  possession  of  bis  countiy  and  held  it 
for  about  a year.  Anandsing,  the  rightful  heir  to  Akrani,  a boy  of 
fifteen  years,  fled  to  Baroda,  and  Kandar  Bhald4r  a follower  of  the 
Hdikwar  imprisoned  the  Rdna^s  mother  Kuver  B£i  and  his  uncle 
Halelsing,  and  sekied  Bampur,  Akrani,  and  Dhadgaon,  In  1818 
Major  Jardine  released  the  two  prisoners,  and  Anandsing  returned 
with  200  mercenaries  from  Baroda,  and  enlisting  150  Nandurbdr 
Arabs,  succeeded  in  recovering  Ms  possessions.  Unable  to  pay  his 
troops  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Captain  Briggs  the  Political 
Agent,  who  paid  ofi  bis  men  and  occupied  Dhadgaon  and  Akr4ni. 
The  young  chief,  who  was  little  better  than  an  idiot,  failed  to  pay  the 
£1800  (Rs-  18,000)  advanced  to  him,  and  the  management  of  his 
estate  was  assumed  by  the  British  Government.  He  was  allowed  to 
keep  two  villages  and  the  title  of  Rana,  and  the  family  now  draws 
a yearly  pension  of  £286  16^,  (Rs.  2868),  The  family  ranks  high 
and  has  intermarried  with  the  Gaikw^rs  of  Baroda  and  the  Rdna  of 
Cbhota  Udepur,  In  good  seasons  the  total  revenue  is  about  £1500 
(Rs.  15,000). 

Virdol,  one  of  the  central  sub-divisions,  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  T£pti  separating  it  from  Sh£hada  and  Shirpur^  on  the  east  by 
the  P^njhra  separating  it  from  Amalner,  on  the  south  by  Bhulia,  and 
on  the  west  by  Pimpalner  and  Nandurbdr,  Its  area  is  507  square 
miles  all  of  them  surveyed  in  detail  ; its  population,  according  to  the 
1872  censuBj  was  63,350  souls  or  124'95  to  the  square  mile  ; and  in 
1879-80  its  realisable  land  revenue  was  £23,924  (Rs.  2,39,2^). 

Of  507  square  miles,  the  total  area,  three  are  occupied  by  the 
lands  of  alienated  villages.  The  remainder  according  to  the 
revenue  survey  contains  258,435  acres  or  80' 18  per  cent  of  arable 
land;  43,87?  acres  or  13 '62  per  cent  of  unarable  land;  2491  acres  or 
0^77  per  cent  of  grass;  and  17,503  acres  or  5*43  per  cent  of  village 
sites,  roads,  rivers,  and  streams.  From  the  258,435  acres  of 
arable  land,  31,049  acres  have  to  be  taken  on  account  of  alienated 
lands  in  Grovemment  villages.  Of  the  balance  of  227,386  acres  the 
actual  area  of  arable  Government  land,  185,865  acres  or  81 '73  per 
cent  were,  in  1878-79,  under  tillage. 

As  in  Amalner  and  Nan  durbar,  the  northern  portion  forms  a 
continuation  of  the  rich  black  soil  Tapti  plain,  and  the  southern  is 
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for  the  moat  part  hilly  and  waving,  with  large  tracts  of  waste  land 
used  for  grazing  cattle.  The  hills  on  the  south'West  enter  from 
Pimpalnerj  and  after  throwing  out  sereral  spurs  on  either  sidcj 
end  near  the  village  of  Chimt^na.  On  the  south-east  there  are  a 
few  straggling  hillocks  with  a low  chain  of  hills  skirting  the 
boundary.  The  sub-division  is  thinly  peopled  and  bleak,  with  but 
few  mango  or  other  trees. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  climate  is  healthy.  But 
from  NoTemberto  Pebruary,  especially  in  villages  near  the  hills,  the 
people  sufier  from  fever  and  ague.  The  average  yearly  rainfall 
during  the  twelve  years  ending  1879  was  19’52  inches. 

Except  along  the  banks  of  the  T^pti  and  the  P^njhra,  Virdel 
is  poorly^  supplied  with  surface  water.  The  two  chief  rivers  are 
the  Tapti  flowing  along  the  entire  north  boundary,  a distance  of 
thirty-five  miles,  and  its  tributary  the  P^njhra  flowing  alon^  the 
eastern  boundary.  The  other  Tapti  tributaries  are  the  Borai  and 
the  Amr^vati  flowing  north  and  almost  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  Borai,  joined  by  the  P4n  near  the  village  of  Arav,  drains 
the  centre,  and  flowing  past  the  villages  of  Chimt^a  and 
Sindkhoda,  joins  the  Td^pti  near  the  village  of  Sukvad,  The 
Amravati  drains  the  west  and  joins  the  Tdpti  near  the  village  of 
T^vkheda,  Of  these  only  the  T^pti  and  the  P^nj bra  flow  throughout 
the  year.  There  were,  in  1879-80,  2169  working  wells  with  a depth 
of  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet,  A small  area  is  irrigated  from  water 
channels. 

The  soils  are  the  same  as  those  in  Amalner.  The  prevailing 
black  soil  is  a rich  alluvial  clay  gradually  growing  poorer  towards 
the  south,  and  near  the  hills  becoming  light  and  friable. 

In  1800-61,  the  year  of  settlement,  7808  holdings,  khdids,  were 
recorded  with  an  average  area  of  21 '40  acres  and  an  average 
rental  of  £2  15^.  1^^.  (Bs,  27-9-0).  Equally  divided  among  the 
agricultural  population,  these  holdings  would  for  each  person 
represent  an  allotment  of  6' 79  acres  at  a yearly  rent  of  175, 

(Rs.  8-11-11)  p Distributed  among  the  whole  population,  the  share 
to  each  would  amount  to  3' 12  acres,  and  the  incidence  of  the  land 
tax  to  85.  (Rs.  4-0-3), 

Virdelj  formed  in  1861,  included  at  the  time  of  survey  ninety- 
three  ^ villages,  of  which  seventy-six  wore  inhabited  and 
seventeen  deserted.  The  total  area  was  293  square  miles  or  187,449 
acres. 

Since  the  survey,  the  subdivision  has  for  administrative  convenience 
been  increased  from  ninety-three  to  166  settled  Government  villages. 
The  survey  measurements  of  these  villages,  begun  in  1853-54,  were 
finished  in  1866-67,  and  the  classifications,  begun  in  1858-59,  were 
finished  in  1867-68,  Of  168  the  present  (1880)  number  of  viHages, 
two,  which  are  alienated,  were  settled  in  1868-69,  Of  the  remaining 


» Before  the  formation  in  1S6L  of  this  new  aub-diviaion,  _of  the  93  villages  79 
belonged  to  Nandurbdr  and  14  to  l>hulia  j and  of  these  79,  S7  belonged  to  the 
mimlatdir^e  division,  while  the  remainiDg  fifty -two  composed  the  pUa  of  Virdel  in 
the  ^Tandurb^r  sub- division, 
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I66j  all  of  wldcli  belong  to  Government,  forty 'five  were  settled  in 
1857-58,  ninety-tlirea  in  1860-61,  twenty -five  in  1861-62,  and  three 
in  1867-68. 

At  the  time  of  survey  Yirdel  was  (1861)  far  behind  the  neighbour- 
ing sub-divisdon  of  Amalnerp  There  was  much  arable  waste  and  the 
country  was  bleak,  almost  utterly  without  trees,  and  with  very  little 
garden  tillage.  In  the  north,  towards  th©  T^ptd,  the  soil  was  a rich 
black  loam.  Towards  the  south  it  gradually  bocam©  poorer,  and 
ended  in  a series  of  very  barren  irregular  MllSi  In  spite  of  th© 
neighbourhood  of  the  Tdpti,  the  Borai,  and  th©  Amravati,  the  country 
was  poorly  supplied  with  water.  It  had  only  428  wells.  There  was 
not  much  traffic.  The  high  road  from  Malegaon  by  Dhulia  to  Surat 
crossed  the  sub-division  from  east  to  west.  It  was  but  a fair  weather 
road  unmetalled  and  unbridged.  There  were  no  manufactures 
deserving  notice.  At  Mhdl;^ur,  where  the  water  was  said  to  be 
favourabl©,  ten  or  fifteen  families  of  dyers  gained  a livelihood.  At 
Donddicha,  excellent  country  carts  were  made  of  wood  brought  from 
Taloda  in  Sult^npur,  In  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Government  bullock  transport  train  and  the  opening  of  the  railway 
works,  the  value  of  Dond^cha  and  Taloda  carts  had  lately  risen  from 
16s,  or  £2  (Rs,  1.8  or  Rs.  20)  to  £3  10^.  or  £4  (Rs.  85  or  Rs.  40). 
There  were  five  market  towns,  Sindkheda,  Dond^cha,  Yirdel,  Randla, 
and  Chimtana.  In  th©  southern  villages  large  numbers  of  cattle 
were  bred,  free  grazing  being  abundant  on  the  hills  and  over  the 
extensive  waste  lands.  Unlike  the  previously  settled  sub-divisions, 
the  waste  lands  in  Yirdel  were  not  confined  to  particular  spots,  but 
spread  over  the  whole  face  of  th©  country. 

In  1859-60,  of  130,186  acres  the  total  arable  area,  60,798  acres 
or  less  than  one -half  were  undor  tillage.  Of  the  arable  waste 
20,000  acreSj  or  about  one- third,  were  found  in  villages  of  th©  best 
soil.  The  census  returns  (1851)  showed  a population  of  only  104  to 
the  square  mile,  a density  considerably  less  than  that  of  any  of  the 
previously  settled  parts  of  the  district.  Almost  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  were  husbandmen,^  The -rich  northern  villages  along 
the  banks  of  the  T£pti  had,  except  th©  temporary  rates  introduced 
by  Mr.  Mansfield  iil  1858,  a single  acre  rate  of  5s.  6(^,  (Rs,  2-1  the 
Thirty- seven  of  th©  best  villages  had  this  acre  rate  of 
5s,  (Rs*  2-12),  ten  villages  paid  two  rates  of  3s,  and  2s,  6d, 
(Rs,  1-9  and  Rs,  1-4)  th©  higha^  and  one,  Ualv^da,  had  four  rates. 
In  the  superintendent's  opinion  these  rates  were  too  high  and  tended 
to  limit  tillage  to  the  best  soils.  In  th©  poorer  villages  the 
old  rates  were  less  regular.  As  a rule,  in  any  one  village  there 
were  not  more  than  two  rates  between  8s.  l^d.  and  2s,  6d.  (Rs,  1-9 
and  Rs,  1-4)  the  higha  j but  neighbouring  villages,  aHk©  in  soil  and 
other  particulars,  had  widely  differing  rates.  In  the  villages  near 
and  among  the  hills  the  former  rates  were  generally  excessive.  Th© 
survey  superintendent  arranged  the  villages  in  four  groups,  Th© 
first  contained  the  forty- eight  richest  villages  on  which  a maximum 
diy-crop  acre  rate  of  S§.  (Rs.  2-8)  was  fixed.  In  the  second  group 


^ The  details  were  : Sivda,  240 ; ‘Ydval,  IfiS ; Nasirabad,  149  ; Eraudol,  146  ; 
Ohopda,  115  ; Amalner,  114  j and  Virdel,  104, 
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of  nineteea  villages j close  to  the  south  of  the  first  groupj  the 
maximum  acre  rate  was  4<s.  Zd.  (Rs.  2-2),  the  same  as  for  the  second 
class  villag-es  in  Amalner.  In  the  third  class  of  thirteen  poor  soiled 
villages,  further  south  near  the  hills,  the  rat©  fixed  was  35.  6d. 
{Rs.  1^12)  the  acre.  In  the  fourth  group  of  thirteen  poor  soiled 
villages,  situBited  chiefly  among  the  hills  and  exposed  to  great  loss 
from  herds  of  wild  hog,  a maximum  acre  rate  of  (Rs*  I-S)  was 
fixed.  The  whole  area  of  garden  land  was  not  more  than  1000 
acres.  There  were  only  two  unbuilt  dams,  kacha  handhards,  one 
at  Mhdlpur  watering  nine  acres,  and  the  other  at  Tadjbari 
occasionally  watering  fourteen  acres.  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  wells  of  less  than  forty-fi.ve  feet  deep,  watering  an  area  of  1035 
acres,  were,  in  lieu  of  the  old  cess,  charged  a maximum  acre  rate 
of  6s.  (Rs,  3).  The  immediate  result  of  the  settlement  was  a 
reduction  in  th©  Grovernment  demand  from  £11,805  to  £9109 
(Rs.  1,18,050 -Rs- 9 1,090)  or  a fidl  of  22  per  cent* 

Th©  following  statement  gives  the  details  of  the  changes  mad©  : 

Vird&l  SeUlem^ntf  1S60-61. 


Former. 

Survey.  , 

Clabb. 

Vrt- 

to 

1869  00, 

1839-60. 

Afisess- 

laent, 

1069^. 

BentaL 

Acre  Bate. 

CoUec- 

tlOUJ. 

Arable. 

Tlll^e, 

Arable 

waste. 

Collect 

tloim. 

Average. 

]HaTl¥n  ITTW 

I. 

n. 

111. 

IT. 

48 

; 

13 

13 

Bs, 

0978 

6739 

204S 

AcrcB. 

60,626 

25.894 

23^464 

31,233 

Acreg. 

37,630 

10,538 

0136 

3303 

21,303 

16,380 

14,319 

17,930 

Ub. 

00,211 
16,010 
SOI  4 
3118 

Rb. 

70,i77 

12,423 

8946 

1646 

Kb. 

99,199 

26,339 

13.347 

96^0 

Ba,  b,  p. 

1 10  7 
10  4 

0 9 1 

0 7 3 

Bbl  b.  p. 
0 0 0 

2 2 0 

1 18  0 
13  0 

TotflJ 

03 

&9,0fl7 

130,130 

0Oj?9S 

69,338 

1,IS;053 

91,091 

1,43,606 

19  3 

... 

An  examination  of  the  effect  of  the  survey  rates  introduced  in 
th©  two  largest  blocks,  of  forty -five  Q-ovemment  viLlages^  settled  in 
1857-58  and  of  ninety- three  G-overnment  villages  settled  in  1860-61, 
gives  the  following  results.  The  figures  of  the  settlement  year  for 
the  first  block  of  forty-five  villages,  compared  with  those  of  the 
year  before,  show  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  866  acres,  in  the 
waste  of  5 J. 9 3 acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £312  (Rs.  3120)  ; and 
a fall  in  the  collections  of  £649  (Rs.  6490).  A comparison  of  th© 
figures  of  the  settlement  year  with  th©  average  of  the  ten  previous 
years  shows  a fall  in  the  remissions  of  £204  (Rs.  2040)  ; and  an 
increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  2297  acres,  in  the  waste  of  3594i 
acres,  and  in  th©  collections  of  £209  (Rs.  2090).  During  the  twenty- 
one  years  (1857-58  to  1S77-7S)  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  werei 
granted,  th©  largest  sums  being  £33  7 (Rs.  3370)  in  1857-58^  and  £363i 
(Rs.  3630)  in  1860-61.  Compared  with  the  average  of  th©  ten  years 
before  th©  survey,  the  average  of  th©  twenty-on©  years  of  survey 
rates  shows  an  increase  in  th©  occupied  area  of  18,103  acres,  and  in 
the  collections  of  £2440  (Rs.  24,400)  j and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  12,194 
acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £496  (Rs.  4960). 

For  th©  second  block  of  ninety-three  village®,,  the  figures  of  the 
settlement  year,  compared  with  those  of  th©  year  before,  show  an 
increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  8011  acres,  and!  in  the  remissions  of 
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428  DISTRICTS, 

£413  {Rs.  4130)  ; anda  fall  in  the  waste  of  64j742  aoreaj  and  in  the 
collections  of  £2348  (Rs.  23,480),  A comparison  of  the  figures  of 
the  settlement  year  with  the  average  of  the  ten  previous  years  shows 
an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  16,764  acres,  and  in  the  collec- 
tions of  £360  (Rs,  3600)  ; and  a fall  in  the  waste  of  71,864  acres, 
and  in  the  remissions  of  £384  fRs,  3840),  During  the  eighteen 
years  (1860-61  to  1877-78)  of  survey  rates,  yearly  remissions  have 
been  granted,  the  largest  sums  being  £615  (Rs.  6150)  in  1860-61 
and  £4620  (Rs,  46,200)  in  1871-72.  Compared  with  the  average  of 
the  ten  years  before  the  survey,  the  average  of  the  eighteen  years 
of  survey  rates  shows  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  46,760 
acres,  and  in  the  collections  of  £3592  (Rs,  35,920)  ; and  a fall  in  the 
waste  of  104,173  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £694  (Rs,  6940). 

Adding  to  the  figures  of  these  two  blocks  the  details  of  the 
remaining  twenty-eight  settled  Grovernment  villages,  the  result  for 
the  whole  sub-division  is,  comparing  the  average  returns  of  the  ten 
years  before  the  survey  and  of  the  years  of  survey  rates,  a fall  in  the 
waste  of  127,417  acres,  and  in  the  remissions  of  £1204  (Rs.  12,040)  ; 
and  an  increase  in  the  occupied  area  of  79,249  acres,  and  in  the 
collections,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  of 
£6703  (Rs.  67,030)  or  43' 6 per  cent.  Again  comparing  the  average 
returns  of  the  ten  years  before  survey  and  the  returns  for  1877-78, 
the  result  is,  including  revenue  from  unarable  land,  an  increase  in 
the  collectioTis  of  £8948  (Rs.  89,480)  or  58' 8 per  cent. 

The  following  statement  shows  for  the  settled  Gk^vernment  villages 
of  the  sub-division  the  effects  of  the  survey  settlement  during  the 
twenty-one  years  ending  1877-78  j 

Virdel  Remits^  185S-XS7S, 


Area. 

o 

<1 

COlrliEOnONS. 

VcAEa. 

Ocoupded. 

1 

o 

’ft 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

nd 

1 

-s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SuEYBY  BlOOB  1—45  OOvEEjraiEHT  VILLAlII&E  fiSTTUED  IBI  1867-60* 

Acres. 

Acreia. 

Acrea. 

Aerss. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs* 

R8. 

Ks. 

Rb. 

Rfi. 

I86fl-B7 

01,0^8 

8070  1 

87,970 

17,337 

41,576 

255 

50,000 

1171 

800 

55,225 

1857-58 

52,0S1 

0811 

38,842 

22,530 

10,434 

aSTK 

47,170 

... 

1173 

870 

48,718 

1847-1867  ... 

29,578 

0808  ' 

30,545 

18,930 

41,071 

5400 

45,224 

1031 

551 

43,300 

1857-1878  ... 

47,524 

7124  , 

54,040 

6742 

10,4211 

444 

07.310 

50 

0294 

336 

70,986 

1877-78 

62,857 

7280 

59,053 

1733 

10,420 

137 

72,027 

4 

4357 

271 

70,659 

SURVBT  BLiOCR  .IL — 93 

! Government  ' 

Fillaobb 

SETTLED  rN  1800-61* 

186S-<!0 

01,200 

18,667 

79,885 

131,320 

85,974 

2019 

148,115 

927 

833 

1,19,075 

iaao-51 

07,303 

20.543 

87,873 

06,578 

82,449 

0150 

94,580 

bi.i 

901 

2809 

90,528 

1350-1800  ... 

59,444 

21,000 

72,112 

133,43^ 

65,645 

9933 

91,100 

051 

1629 

90,538 

1360^878  ... 

87,903 

20,908 

110,072 

34,259 

33,951 

3054 

1.26,786 

47 

2049 

1618 

1,29,393 

1377-7& 

115,581 

20,813 

106,404 

17,024 

83,030 

640 

1,38,040 

9 

8078 

1380 

1,43,307 

Survey  BhOOS.  111.— 25  Government  ViEJkAQBia  ssttled  in  1801-32. 

106(1-01 

15,(JB0 

1137 

10,225 

22,086 

20,9»8 

819 

15,201 

079 

403 

10,002 

1061-02 

17*327 

1133 

18,580 

22,705 

14,800 

1049 

12,896 

400 

20 

477 

18,860 

1851-1801  ... 

12,740 

1171 

10,811 

25,001 

2O,2£0 

710 

12,400 

30 

115 

12,569 

1801-1878  -.. 

25,875 

1501 

27,200 

13,784 

15,040 

503 

10,77® 

402 

63S 

19,eil 

1077-78 

51,412 

1400 

32,010 

3086 

15  ,ia7 

jia 

31,707 

800 

51 

500 

22,038 
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Virdel  Survey  MesuUs,  1S58-I87S — coo;tiQued. 


Arba, 

1 

OoliliECTIOHB. 
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Unoccupied. 
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§ 
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1 
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S 

1 ^ 
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1 
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GaVSRfTMKKT  VlLL^aSS  BRTTIBB  m X0S7-08. 

Acres. 

Aarsfi. 
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Aoree. 

Acres. 

Es. 

Ka, 

Be. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Ka. 

isee-ST 

725 

734 

1452 

80S 

632 

... 

605 

... 

i.i 

1 

093 

1807-68 

838 

1205 

2103 

157S 

S0ia 

... 

280 

... 

... 

n 

297 

1857-1087  ... 

B72 

761 

13i3  . 

1100 

338 

20 

535 

... 

... 

535 

1867-1878  ... 

I14fl 

120S 

2414 

I2T7 

3687 

12 

209 

1 

.1. 

7 

297 

1077-70 

1878 

1205 

3143 

637 

8 £87 

457 

... 

... 

12 

460 

Ten  years 

before  survey. 

93,385 

80,558 

133,801 

183,40& 

128,104 

16,131 

1,40,273 

81 

1882 

2^95 

1,5»,488 

Since  Btirvey... 

172.511 

50,528 

208,140 

66^052 

as,  104 

4002 

2,12,103 

500 

5378 

2477 

2,20,515i 

1877-7S 

301,238 

30,760 

232,010 

27,300 

52,914 

855 

2,33,031 

313 

7485 

0143 

a,42,9T3 

According'  to  the  1S7&-80  retnrnaj  the  farm  stock  in  Government 
villages  amounted  to  7527  ploughs,  5008  carta^  19,053 
bullocks,  13,315  cows,  6563  birffaloes,  1292  horse  a,  13,66.0  sheep 
and  goats,  and  624  asses.  ^ 

Of  the  186,865  acres  under  tillage  in  1878-79,  grain  crops 
occupied  121,147  acres  or  66*18  per  cent,  86,888  of  them  under  bdJHj 
Penicillaria  spicata  ; 20,130  under  Sorghum  vulg are  ; 13,994 

under  wheat,  gaku^  Triticum  sestivum  ; 86  under  rice,  hhdij  Oryza 
©ativa  ; 40  under  maize,  makkaj  Zea  mays  j and  nine  under 
misoellaneouB  cereals.  Pulses  occupied  11,091  acres  or  6 '96  per  cent, 
8731  of  them  under  kuUth,  Dolichos  biflorus  j 2060  under  gram, 
harbhara^  Oicer  arietinum  ; 192  under  ittr,  Cajanus  mdicus  j 47  under 
peas,  vdidncbi  Pisum  sativum  ; and  60  under  other  pulses.  Oilseeds 
occupied  7868  acres  or  4*22  per  cent,  5441  of  them  under  gingelly 
seed,  tUy  Sesamum  iudicum  ; 1931  under  linseed,  al8h%  Linum 
usitatissimum  ; and  486  under  other  oilseeds.  Fibres  occupied  48,253 
acres  or  23*27  per  cent,  all  under  cotton,  hdpus^  Gossypium 
herbaceum.  Miscellaneous  crops  occupied  2516  acres  or  1*35  per 
cent,  789  of  them  under  indigo,  guU,  Indigofera  tine  tor  ia  ^ 1126 
under  chillies,  miTch%  Capsicum  frutescens  j 280  under  tobacco, 
tamihakhu,  Mcotiana  tabacum  ;^4  under  sugarcane,  us,  Sacebarum 
officinarum  ; and  the  remaining  317  under  various  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

The  1875  population  return  shows,  of  a total  population  of  66,834 
souls,  64,483  or  96*48  per  cent  Hindus;  2344  or  3*60  per  cent 
Musalm^ns)  and  7 or  O'Ol  per  cent  Pdrsis.  The  detada  of  the 
Hindu  castes  are  : 2216  Brdhmans,  priests.  Government  servants, 
and  traders;  1371  Ttois,  ‘60  KaUls,  traders  and  merchants;  18,288 
KunbiSj  4700  Mdlis,  562  Dakshanis,  197  Hatbars,  husbandmen ; 
1238  Son^a,  gold  and  silver  smiths;  906  Snt^rs,  carpenters;  1335 
Shimpisj  tailors  ; 493  Lohdrs,  blacksmiths  ; 328  Kumhh^rs,  potters  ; 
120  ^is^TB,  coppersmiths  ; 115  Londris,  cement-makers  ; 72  Bel  dire, 
bricklayers  ; 65  Ot^ie,  founders ; 40  Dhigvdns,  saddlers ; 1532 
Telis,  oilpressers  ; 548  Bang^ris,  dyers  ; 179  Gadris,  wool  weavers  ; 
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Ptople^ 

X87S^ 


9 SaliSj  weavers ; 649  Bhdts,  bards;  163  Quravs,  worshippers 
of  Shiv;  1212  NhaviSj  barbers;  409  Dhobis,  washermen  j 1122 
Dhangara,  shepherds;  3178  Kolia  and  722  Bhois^  fiehers  j 6011 
Rajputs  and  462  PardeshiSj  mesBengers  and  constables  j 88  Sortisj 
labourers ; 25  Baiis,  betel-leaf  sellers  | 8309  Bhils,  labonrers ; 
581  Pardhis,  game-snarers  ; 169  Yanj£ris,  carriers  .and  husbandmen ; 
1029  Oh4mbh4rS|  leather- workers ; 4271  MMrsand449  Mangs,  village 
servants;  23  Kaik4dis,  basket-makers j 8 Bhangis^  scavengers;  543 
ManbhdvSj  436  Gosavis^  146  Shilavants^  63  Gondhlis,  36  tToh^ris, 
and  25  Holars^  beggars. 
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CHAPTEB  XIV. 

PLACES  OF  tNTEREST* *. 

Ada'Vad,  twelve  miles  east  o£  Chopdaj  poor  and  witb  only  4455 
inhalDitaiitSj  many  of  tliem  Tadvi  BMls^  was  once  a place  of  some 
consequence^  the  bead- quarters  of  a sub-division.  The  site  of  the 
old  offices  is  now  occupied  by  a school -house,  and  the  people 
are  fast  cartings  away  the  earth  of  the  ruined  fort  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  Among  its  objects  of  interest  are  a fine  old  stone 
and  mortar  step  wellj  thirty  feet  by  twelve,  in  a ruined  enclosure 
known  as  the  Bed  Garden,  Jjdl  Bdgh^  and  built  by  a certain 
Bhdmd^s  Gujarati.  To  the  north  of  the  town  is  a mosque,  twenty 
feet  by  twelve,  of  stone  and  mortar  below  and  brick  and  mortar 
above,  built,  according  to  a Persian  writing  on  one  of  the  steps, 
in  1678  {1089  Three  miles  to  the  north-west  are  the  celebrated 

fJn^bdev  hot  springs.® 

ABrar'ui,  a hill -fort  in  the  Akr£ni  petty  division  of  Taloda,  about 
eighteen  miles  north  of  Taloda,  was  described  in  1862  as  naturally 
strong,  but  with  very  few  defences  remaining.^ 

Amalner,  north  latitude  21"^  3'  east  longitude  75^  1',  a municipal 
town  the  head -quarters  of  the  Amalner  sub-division,  on  the  Bori  river 
twenty- one  miles  north  of  Dhulia  and  about  a mile  east  of  the 
Bombay  and  Agra  highroad,  contained,  in  1872,  7564  inhabitants, 
and  in  1879  yielded  a total  municipal  income  of  £225  (Bs.  2250). 
The  town  mainly  consists  of  three  streets  of  two  or  three  storied 
houses,  many  of  them  with  handsome  wood  carvings,  running 
parallel  with  the  river.  There  is  an  important  local  grain  trade, 
and  in  May  a fair,  lasting  for  aboiit  three  weeks,  is  held  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  in  memory  of  Sakdr^m  Bdva  a Brdhman  priest,  who 
lived  about  a hundred  years  ago,  and  in  whose  honour  a handsome 
temple  has  been  built  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  About  80,000 
people  are  said  to  attend  the  fair,  and  traders  com©  from  more  than 
100  miles. ^ The  mdmlatddr's  office  and  the  school  are  the  only 
Government  buildings, 

When  (1818)  the  British  took  Bhdndesh,  Amalner  fort,  on©  of 
the  chief  posts  in  Khdndesh,  nominally  held  for  the  Peshwa  by 


^ Most  of  this  chapter  is  compiled  from  Mr*  Pr^ert^s  printed  list  of  Arcb^ological 
Remains,  and  from  materials  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  FoUon,  C.  S. 

* Sucli  of  the  writing  as  can  be  read  runs  t I asked  for  the  date  of , , , ^ * . * , hie 
death  from  ...  ...  above Saith  Hdtif  (the  genius  of  date  veTsee),  bb  faith 

the  lamp  of  the  faith*  gsvea  1089  h..,  that  is  1678  a.j>. 

* above,  p.  12.  * Gov.  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 

» Bom.  Gov.  Bel.  XCIII.  278,  27a 
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M^baTrav  Raja  BaliMttrj  was  really  m tlie  hands  of  his  Arab 
soldiers.  On  leaYirig  the  fort^  in  obedience  to  order Sj  he  gave  the 
garrison  strict  in  junctions  to  surrender  it  to  no  one,  not  even  the 
Peshwa*  This  order  was  strictly  obeyed,  for  after  the  chief  bad 
succeeded  in  re-establishing  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  his  master, 
the  garrison  refused  to  admit  him.  They  afterwards  acknowledged 
him  and  be  returned.  But  when  he  wished  to  band  over  the  place 
to  the  British  authorities,  they  would  not  allow  him.  After  many 
attempts  to  purchase  their  submission  bad  failed,  they  were  declared 
rebels.  A force  under  Colonel  Hnskisson,  amounting  to  1000 
European  foot,  800  infantry,  and  250  irregular  horse,  marched  from 
M^legaon.  Summoned  to  unconditional  surrender  the  garrison  at 
first  refused.  But  finding  all  way  of  escape  blocked,  after  some 
delay  they  laid  their  arms  outside  of  the  fort,  and  advancing 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  were  made  prisoners.^  The  exactions 
of  this  garrison  and  of  their  commandant  Ali  J am4d£r  are  still 
remembered. 

In  1818  the  fort  was  described  as  200  feet  sq[uare,  suironnded 
on  three  sides  by  the  town,  and  on  the  fourth  washed  by  the 
river  Bori.  The  wall  on  the  river  side  as  well  as  tho  comer  towers 
were  lined  with  stone.  The  inside,  filled  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the 
parapet,  commanded  the  town,  which  was  inclosed  by  an  eight  feet 
high  wall,  whose  river  face  was  likewise  lined  with  stone.  The 
three  gates  and  the  traverse  thrown  out  to  cover  them  were  greatly 
ont  of  repair.  The  place  was  of  little  importance  as  it  was 
€5ommanded  by  a hillock  about  260  yards  off,  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river.®  Except  the  old  fort,  the  deshmukh^s  house  is  the 
only  remarkable  building. 

Ajnturli,  about  twelve  miles  north  of  Edlabad  in  the  Bhns^val 
sub-division,  has  a fine  well  preserved  brick  and  mortar  well  about 
160  years  old. 

jAnjangaoil,  about  six  miles  east,  of  Edlabad,  has  a well 
preserved  brick  and  mortar  temple  of  Amarsingbhaya,  130  feet  by 
thirteenp 

Balinleslivar,  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Mdheji  railway  - 
station,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bahula  and  Grirna,  has  a fine  old 
Mahddev  temple. 

Balsa'llO,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Pimpalnor,  has  a well  preserved 
series  of  old  temples  and  caves.  The  chief  temple,  of  the  style 
locally  known  as  Hemddpanti,  though  small  is  very  graceful,  and 
both  inside  and  out  is  most  richly  carved  from  base  to  summit. 
In  age  and  style  it  closely  resembles  the  late  Brahman  caves  at 
Elura  (726  a.d.).  The  fig^es  are  fairly  cut  and  the  rest  of  the 
carving  is  minute  and  delicate.  The  black  stone  walls  look  as 
if  all  their  mortar  had  been  picked  out.  But  as  in  other  Hemdd- 
panti  temples,  the  stones  were  probably  carved  one  by  one  and  put 
together  without  mortar.  In  front  of  the  temple  is  a portico 
approached  by  six  steps.  The  pillars  at  the  top  of  the  steps  are  five 


' Blacker’s  Marittba  War,  39&  401,  ® Blacker^s  Mar^tba  War,  400, 
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feet  apart  and  tlie  wliole  portico  is  twelve  feet  wide.  The  inner  hall 
of  the  temple^  eighteen  feet  square  with  a doorway  in  each  side,  has 
pillars  each  about  ten  feet  high  and  two  and  a half  feet  square  at 
the  base.  Each  pillar  has  for  its  capital  a horizontal  flat  cross,  with, 
an  dor  each  arm,  a cherub,  the  palms  of  whose  hands  are  pressed 
together  as  in  prayer.  The  figures  are  remarkably  perfect  and 
singularly  like  similar  figures  in  English  cathedrals.  Some  of  the 
other  temples  and  buildings,  though  less  striking,  are  very  beautiful. 
On  a lintel  in  one  of  them  is  a Mari,thi  or  Sans&it  writing. 

Bota'vad,  an  old  irregularly  built  town,  with,  in  1872,  2774 
inhabitants  and  several  large  but  neglected  old  houses,  lies  in  the 
Virdel  sub-division  tweuty-four  miles  north-east  of  Dhulia,  At  the 
time  of  the  British  conquest  (1817),  a Brahman  named  Ddji  Gopill, 
with  about  300  followers,  held  Betavad,  and  driving  out  the 
mamlatd£r,  levied  contributions  from  the  country  round.  On  the 
surrender  of  Thdlner  he  left  the  fort,  and  it  was  quietly  taken 
by  the  British  troops.^  The  town  was  formerly  the  head -quarters 
of  the  old  revenue  division  of  Betavad,  and  has  a post  office  and  a 
rnnnicipality,  wdth,  in  1879,  an  income  of  £123  (Rs.  1^30). 

Btiadgnon,  north  latitude  20^  40'  and  east  longitude  75*^  12', 
a municipal  town,  with,  in  1872,  6153  souls,  the  head-quarters  of  a 
petty  division  of  the  same  name  in  Pachora,  stands  on  the  Girna 
thirty-four  miles  south-east  of  Dhulia.  In  1879  the  municipal 
income  amounted  to  about  £209  (Rs.  2090). 

The  town  is  built  partly  on  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of 
the  Gima,  the  south  of  which,  the  dry  river,  suki  n^la^  almost 
never  holds  any  water.  On  the  further  bank  of  the  dry  river  is  a 
magnificent  mango  grove*  The  towers,  battlementSj  and  four  main 
gates,  of  what  was  one©  a strong  town  wall,  still  remain.  According 
to  a local  story,  a very  famous  seer,  rishi^  once  lived  at  the  meeting 
of  the  dry  and  flowing  rivers.  So  great  w?^s  his  name  for  piety  that 
religions  Brahmans,  or  Bhats,  gathered  round  him  from  all  sides.  To 
supply  their  wants  traders  and  others  came,  and  finally  a town  arose, 
called  after  the  Bhats,  Bhatgaon  or  Ehadgaon.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Khandesh  was  annexed  by  the  Moghala,  a 
certain  Il4mji  Pant  of  Bhadgaon,  who  had  done  good  service  at  the 
siege  of  Asirgad,  was  rewarded  wdth  the  government  of  "Nasirabad, 
Erandol,  J^mner,  Bahai,  and  Bhadgaon*  Making  his  native  place 
the  head -quarters  of  his  charge,  Rdmji  raised  it  to  great  prosperity^ 
On  death  his  wife  L^kub^i  carried  on  the  administration, 

and  is  still  remembered  as  having  slaughtered  300  robber  Bhils 
on  the  banks  of  the  dry  river.  Since  its  transfer  to  the  British 
(ISIS),  the  only  remarkable  event  is  the  OToat  flood  of  the  15th 
September  1872  which  destroyed  about  750  houses. 

Of  its  1206  houses  about  fifty  are  two-storied  and  tenor  twelve  are 
tiled.  The  rest,  one-storied  and  flat  roofed,  are  partly  built  of  stone 
and  fire -baked  brick  and  mortar,  partly  of  mud,  unbaked  brick,  and 
wattle  and  daub.  Its  trade,  of  little  more  than  local  importance. 


B 499—55 


1 Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XCIIL  271. 
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consists  chiefly  in  cotton^  indigo^  linseed^  and  udtd  pulse*  The 
jnunicipality  have  raised  and  repaired  most  of  the  streets. 
Covering  an  area  of  three  acres^  and  surrounded  by  a high  wall, 
with  four  towers  aud  a wooden  nail -studded  entrance  gatCj  the 
mansion^  vdda^  of  L^dhub^  Deshp^de  is  the  most  remarkable 
object  in  the  town.  Inside  the  wall  are  many  half -ruined  dwellingSj 
fountains,  and  wells.  Parts  of  the  building  are  said  to  be  400  years 
old.  Next  in  importance  comes  the  house  now  used  as  the  sub- 
judge's  court,  which  was  built  seventy -five  years  ago  by  one  of  the 
Peshwa'a  nobles.  The  mahdlkari's  ofiQce  is  in  the  old  mud  fort, 
and  to  the  west  of  it  is  the  Grovemment  school.  To  the  north  of 
the  Grima  is  a travellers'  rest-house.  The  Xh^ndesh  Government 
farm,  the  only  Government  farm  in  the  Bombay  Presidendy,  lies  two 
miles  to  the  north  of  Bhadgaon  and  ten  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Euajgaon  railway  station;.  It  is  managed  by  a resident  European 
superintendent  - ^ 

The  chief  Hindu  buildings  are  a Mahadev's  temple,  with  a flight 
of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  river,  built  by  a wealthy  money- 
lender ; a flight  of  stone  steps  leading  to  the  river  near  the  Parola 
gate,  built  seventy^  years  ago  j and  three  temples  of  Vitthal  in  the 
main  town,  and  one  to  B^aji  in  front  of  the  village  office. 

Of  Muhammadan  remains  the  chief  are,  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
the  tomb  of  a warrior  named  Pir  Bhdb^skhdn  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  battle  ; two  old  mosques  north  of  the  mud  fort  j and  in  the 
market  place,  a house  with  a tomb  built  by  one  Turab  Ali  Shah. 

Bha'mer,  a ruined  stone  built  town,  at  the  foot  of  a great  fortified 
bill,  lies  four  miles  south  of  Nizampur,  strewed  with  ruins  and  old 
foundations.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a loose  broken-down  wall, 
On  the  west  is  a gate  flanked  by  two  round  towers  with  two  single 
stone  pillars  about  nine  feet  high  and  four  gate  posts,  one  of  them 
in  its  place,  the  others  lying  at  some  distance.  The  old  stone  palace, 
a government  office  in  the  Peshwa's  time,  has  two  entrance  gates. 
On  one  of  these  gates  is  carved  an  animal,  like  an  heraldic  lion,  with 
a circular  shield  on  the  right.  The  other  gateway  is  much  finer. 
At  either  end  is  an  archway,  and  between  the  arches  on  each  side 
of  the  roadway  is  a raised  terrace  between  five  and  six  feet  high. 
On  each  terrace  stand  two  pillars  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  behind 
each  pillar  in  the  side  wall  is  a pilaster,  and  in  each  end  wall  in  a 
line  with  the  pillars  are  other  pilasters.  Near  this  gateway  is  a 
Hemddpanti,  or,  as  it  is  locally  called,  a Gavli  Bd,j  reservoir,  and 
not  far  from  it  a mined  mosque. 

The  fort,  at  the  east  end  of  a nigged  irregular  range  of  rocky 
hills,  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  range  by  ^ artificial  chasm. 
The  natural  escarpment  of  the  fort  that  overlooks  the  town  has  in 
places  been  strengthened  by  masonry.  The  ascent  is  roundabout 
and  easy,  though  the  hill  is  of  a considerable  height.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  southern  :^C0*  Inside  are  several  cisterns  of  good  water  as 
well  as  four  large  stone -rooms  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  There 


^ For  <lotail«  ee©  aboTo,  pp.  178  - ISl. 
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are  many  mined  gateways  and  gates,  and  nearly  mined  towers-^ 
Sixty  years  ago  it  is  said  to  have  been  seisaed  by  K^e  Kh^n  a 
Musalmdn  rebel,  in  pnnisMng  whom  the  town  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed,  A remarkable  feature  in  the  fort  is  that  its  buildings  are 
mostly  underground,  the  escarpment  being  honey  combed  with  caves, 
some  of  them  plain  and  shapeless,  but  others  regnlar  buildings  with 
pillar-supported  roofs.  Of  these  caves,  locally  known  as  the  GavH 
Rdja's  houses,  some  seem  of  great  age  and  others  are  apparently 
much  more  modem*  All  the  important  caves  face  south-west, 
and  are  nearly  on  one  level  like  those  of  Elura.  The  rock  generally 
overhangs  the  doorways,  and  another  rock  rising  in  front  forms 
a parapet.  The  first  set  of  three  caves  open  into  each  other.  The 
floors  arc  deeply  covered  with  mud,  leaving  their  present  height 
about  twelve  feet*  The  middle  cave,  about  twenty-four  feet  square, 
is  the  largest.  The  partition  walls  are  very  thin,  and  there  is  no 
carving.  But  tool  marks  all  over  the  walls  show  that  the  caves  are 
artificial.  The  next  set  of  caves,  also  three  in  number,  consists  of  a 
large  irregularly-shaped  central  and  two  side  caves  divided  by  rock 
partitions  through  both  of  which  openings  have  been  made.  The  roof 
of  the  central  cave  is  supported  by  three  columns  of  rock  left  to 
serve  as  pillars.  In  two  of  these  pillars,  grooves,  one  in  each  pfilar, 
have  been  cut  apparently  to  support  lamps  or  a screen.  Beyond  this 
second  group  are  two  other  caves  neither  of  them  remarkable* 
Fifty  yards  further  is  a water  cave,  divided  by  a wall  of  rock  fifteen 
inches  thick  that  rises  to  within  three  feet  of  the  roof.  The  mouth 
of  this  reservoir  is,  by  two  stone  pillars,  divided  lengthwise  into 
three  parts.  The  next  group  of  three  caves  was  formerly  used  as 
the  fort  office*  Of  these  three  caves  the  first,  locally  supposed  to  be 
about  300  ydars  old,  is  divided  by  two  rows  of  regularly  shaped 
pillars,  with  pilasters  corresponding  to  them  in  the  walls.  The 
doorway  has  a lintel  of  the  form  called  in  England  shoulderod/^ 
The  side  posts  are  fluted  to  the  ground  and  moulded  about  half 
way  down.  In  the  fluting,  below  the  moulded  part,  arc,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  doorway,  two  figures  about  fifteen  inches  high* 
They  seem  to  be  male  and  female,  and  are  locally  called  the  mace 
bearers,  chopddrs.  There  is  a third  figure  on  the  right  doorpost* 
The  second  cave  is  in  very  good  preservation  and  is  used  to  live  in. 
Its  pillars  are  divided  into  successive  portions,  alternately  round 
and  square.  The  third  cave  is  like  the  other  two.  Beyond  these 
three  caves,  with  a long  narrow  opening,  is  a great  square  hole  about 
twenty  feet  deep  and  somewhat  more  than  twenty  feet  long  and  broad,, 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a dungeon.  Through  the  small  hole  at  the 
side  near  the  office  food  is  said  to  have  been  passed  to  the  prisoners* 
On  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  facing  north-east,  is  an  unimportant 
cave,  and  in  the  same  side  facing  north  towards  Niaampur,  is  a 
whole  range  of  caves  said  to  be  inaccessible, 

Blia  'mer  Fort.  See  Bhamcr, 

BTi  okvi  two  miles  east  of  R^ver,  has  a well  preserved 

temple  of  Omkaroshvar,  with  a writing  bearing  the  date  1 199,  or 


^ Military  Inspection  Report  (1826),  182. 
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Chapter  XIV*  1277  There  is  also  on  tho  banks  of  the  Bbokar  a ruined  rest- 

Flaces  of  Interest,  said  to  ba¥G  been  built  by  Ahalya  Bdi  Holkar  (1800), 

Blmsa'val,  the  bead- quarters  of  the  Bhus^val  sub-division,  witb, 
HU  VAL*  1872,  6804  souls,®  stands  a mile  from  the  Tapti  river  and  two  miles 

west  of  the  junction  of  the  Nagpur  and  Allahabad  lines  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway*  Before  the  opening  of  the  railway  (1 868) 
Bhus^val  was  a small  village.  It  has  since  become  an  important 
centre,  with  large  railway  works  and  a considerable  European 
population.  The  works  consist  of  running  sheds  and  I'epairing  shops 
for  the  I'ailway  district  bounded  by  Nandgaon,  Sheogaon,  and 
Khandwa*  Of  the  1200  workmen  who  earn  about  £2800  ( Rs,  28,000) 
a month  in  wages,  100  are  Europeans  or  Eurasians,  almost  all  of 
them  engine-drivers  and  mechanics.  The  rest  are  natives,  700  of 
them  Hindus,  200  Musalmd-ns,  and  200  Parsis  and  Portuguese.  The 
demand,  occasioned  by  the  residence  of  so  many  railway  employees, 
has  attracted  shopkeepers  of  all  descriptions,  but  their  business  is 
confined  to  tho  supply  of  local  wants.  The  railway  company  have 
built  a handsome  station,  a largo  locomotive  workshop,  and  houses 
for  their  employees.  Most  of  these  are  built  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  line  from  the  village.  The  railway  station  lies  in  a hollow, 
two  miles  from  where  the  line  branches  to  Ndgpur  and  a full  mile  from 
the  river.  The  water  supply  is  brought  from  the  Tapti  by  means  of 
a steam  pump  and  pipes,  llio  water  is  driven  up  to  a large  tank  in 
the  gardens  near  tho  station,  set  on  tho  top  of  a handsome  two- 
storied  building,  the  lower  storey  used  as  a billiard  room  and  the 
upper  as  a railway  library*  In  front  of  the  tank  house  is  a hand- 
some fountain,  near  which  the  railway  volunteer  band  plays  once 
or  twice  a week  ; and  outside  of  it,  in  the  railway  gardens,  is  a 
pavilion  with  a boarded  floor,  which  is  much  used  for  dances.  All 
the  railway  premises  have  been  carefully  fenced  with  wire.  Prom  the 
north  side  of  the  line,  the  side  on  which  the  Government  offices  lie, 
an  underbridge  is  being  constructed  opposite  the  village  office  at 
the  town  end  of  the  Td,pti  road,  partly  from  railway  and  partly 
from  local  funds,  the  estimated  cost  being  £100  (Rs  1000),  On 
the  same  side  as  the  village  are  other  railway  houses,  a hospital, 
and  a rest-house.  Gardens  have  been  laid  out  and  tree  planting 
encouraged  to  such  an  extent  that  Bhusdval,  formerly  an  open 
field,  is  now  somewhat  overgrown  with  trees.  The  village  has  never 
been  very  healthy,  but  of  late  with  greater  care  it  has  ina  proved. 
The  traffic  at  the  station  shows  a very  large  increase  in 
passengers,  from  200,872  in  1868  to  369,775  in  1878,  but  a decrease 
in  goods  from  4056  to  1955  tons, 

A large  local  fund  rest-honso  stands  outside  the  railway  gate  on  the 
village  side  of  the  line,  and  opposite  it  is  a small  hotel  for  the  use 
of  European  travellers*  Xb  the  north  of  the  line,  on  a road  leading 

^ It  reads  ; Chpanraj  Vitthal  BallAl  D^tye  Dh^loli,  pargane  R^j&ptir,  tlluke 

Vijaydurgkar^  nirantar  1199  and  ia  tr^mslated,  “ The  duafcof  the  (god ’a)  feet,  Vitthal 
Rall^  DAtje,  of  the  village  of  DhAloli  of  R^j^pur  ia  Vijaydurg,  (in  the)  * Perpetaal  ’ 
(year?)  1199.” 

3 A recent  census  (20th  Jutte  1880)  of  Bhua^val  and  the  neighbouring  village  of 
SAt^a  gave  a total  popoilation  of  8509  souls.  If  to  this  is  added  the  number  of 
railway  employees  living  in  the  railway  compound,  the  total  population  cannot  be 
undor  10,000, 
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to  the  Taptij  are  Govermnent  buildings^  a school-house  on  the 

leftj  a mamlatd^r^s  office  with  Bhil  lines  behind  it  on  the  right ; a 
railway  magistrate's  office  attached  to  the  Jail  wall ; the  sub -jail ; the 
^bordinate  judge's  court ; and  the  assistant  collector's  residence^ 
Besides  this  roadj  oar ef tally  planted  with  trees>  a branch  of  wtiich 
passes  from  between  the  railway  doctor's  and  engineer's  bungalowSj 
there  are  two  chief  roads  in  the  town  itself j named  Propert  Street 
and  Pollen  Street  both  carefully  planted  with  treee.  The  Govern- 
ment telegraph  office^  a large  building  on  the  north  side  of  the 
railway  linOj  stands  at  the  end  of  a road  branching  east  from  the 
T^pti  road  past  the  old  lock-up,  which  is  now  used  as  a residence 
by  the  jailor.  Except  the  main  station  road,  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  irregnlar,  and  the  houses  low  and  mean^ 

Bra'nmanvel,  ten  m^es  west  of  Nizdmpur,  has  the  stone  tomb 
of  a Hindu  ascetic,  samddh,  seven  feet  long  by  seven  broad,  and  a 
stone  and  mortar  temple  of  Devi  twenty-seven  feet  long  by  fifteen 
broad.  Both  the  tomb  and  the  temple  are  in  good  repair. 

Bodvad,  a town  in  Bhusaval,  with,  in  1872,  5197  souls,  lies 
two  miles  south  of  the  Nddgaon  railway  station.  It  is  joined  to 
N^dgaon  by  a made  road,  and  has  an  important  trade  in  cotton, 
linseed,  and  oilseed.  The  houses  are  for  the  most  part  poor  and 
badly  built,  and  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  It  was  once  a 
place  of  some  consequence,  but  its  only  remains  are  a ruined  fort,  old 
town  gateways,  and  an  old  reservoir. 

Bya'val  Sa'kli.  See  YavaL 

Clia^lisgarOlljthe  chief  town  of  the  Chalisgaon  sub-division,  with,  in 
1872,  3941  souls,  stands  oo  the  railway  line  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  Dhulia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a fine  partly-bridged  road 
thirty ’SIX  miles  longp  Though  the  town  is  of  no  great  importance, 
trade  has  in  erased  since  the  openiog  of  the  railway,  the  return 
showing  in  goods  a rise  from  2705  tons  to  12,164  in  1878,  and  in 
passengers  from  29,425  to  42,126*  Pew  traces  of  the  town  walls 
remain.  The  old  fort,  formerly  used  as  the  m^mlatdar's  office,  has 
fallen  into  complete  decay. ^ A new  office  has  been  built  on  the  railway 
side  of  the  Girna.  There  is  also  a travellers'  bungalow  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  railway  station. 

dia^ngciev,  in  Bhusaval  at  the  meeting  of  the  Puma  and  Tapti, 
about  four  miles  north-west  of  Edlabad,  has  a well  preserved 
temple  of  Changdev.  In  the  Hemddpanti  style,  105  feet  round  and 
120  high,  it  is  built  of  huge  black  marble  blocks  fitted  one  on  the 
other  without  mortar  or  other  cement.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance 
is  a writing  in  hdlbodh  character,  but  so  worn  as  to  be  unreadable.^ 

1 Jn  1S62  it  was  described  as  having  a strong  natural  poeition  and  being  supplied  with 
water  ciatema.  Gov.  List;  of  Civil  Ports,  1862. 

“ Of  this  Mahidev,  Ahnl  Paal  tells  the  following  story  : There  was  a blind  man 
who  always  carried  about  him  an  image  of  MsJi^dcv,  to  which  he  used  to  pay  daily 
adoration.  It  happened  that  he  lost  i t at  this  place,  upon  which , being  ^eatly  distressed, 
he  formed  of  sand  an  image  resembling  it,  which  he  worshipped  as  ne  had  done  the 
original.  By  the  will  of  the  Almighty  the  figure  of  sand  became  stone,  and  still  remains. 
Near  this  temple,  Abul  Fasl  mentions  a spring  which,  he  says  the  Hindus  believe  to 
be  the  Ganges*  They  say  that  by  the  power  of  God  a certain  devout  man  used  to  go 
constantly  to  the  GangeSj  and  return  again  the  same  day.  One  night  the  river  Ganges 
appeared  to  him  in  a dream  and  said,  * Cease  from  all  this  labour,  far  I will  spring  up 
here  in  your  cell-  * Accordingly  in  the  morning  the  spiing  appeared,  and  is  running  to 
this  day.  Gladwin’s  Ain4-Akhari,  II.  53. 
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00  the  walls  are  many  fignros  of  gods  and  heroes-  There  is  also, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  rivers,^  a very  holy  shrme  of  Mahddev  with 
a stone  temple,  sixty  feet  by  thirty- three,  built  about  eighty  years 
ago  by  Ahalya  Holkar.  The  upper  part  was  thrown  down  in  the 
1837  flood,  the  lower  part  remains, 

Cha^rttia'n,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Edlabad,  has  a well 
preserved  Hemi-dpanti  temple  of  Mahddev  said  to  be  700  years  old. 
It  measures  about  thirty-four  feet  by  twenty -eighty  and  is 
supported  by  twenty-four  pillars,  and  on  the  walls  has  figures  of 
peacocks  and  parrots-^  It  has  also  a Musalmifn  shrine,  dargdh^  in  fair 
condition,  and  said  to  be  about  600  years  old,  Charthan  is  said  to 
have  once  had  700  wells  and  to  have  been  a large  thriving  town, 

diaugaon,  a small  village  of  604  souls,  seven  miles  north-west 
of  Chopda,  has,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  norths  a ruined  fort,  one 
of  the  Gravli  Bdj  remains.  Standing  on  a rising  ground,  it  covers 
an  area  of  600  feet  square,  and  is  estimated  to  have  cost  J£20,000 
(Bs.  2,00,000).  The  fort  plateau  is  reached  by  steps,  and  in  the  side 
of  the  hill  are  cisterns,  some  of  them  of  carved  stone.  Inside  the  fort 
are  a saint^a  tomb,  two  ponds,  and  four  reservoirs. 

Cllincliklied.  See  MAheji. 

Cliopdnj  a municipal  town,  with,  in  1872,  a population  of  18,699 
souls,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Chopda  sub-division,  lies  fifty-one 
miles  north-east  of  Dhnliai  Six  miles  from  the  meeting  of  the  Gima 
and  the  T^pti,  and  on  the  high  road  of  communication  between 
east  Khandesh  and  the  coast,  Chopda  is  probably  a settlement 
of  great  antiquity.  Its  ruined  fort  shows  that  it  was  a place  of 
some  consequence  under  early  Hindu  rulers.  In  1600  it  was 
large  and  well  peopled,  with  a temple  of  Bameshvar,  to  which 
Hindus  came  from  great  distances,®  About  fifty  years  later, 
Tavernier  (1660)  mentions  it,^  and  a few  years  after  (1679),  when 
plundered  by  Shivaji,  it  is  spoken  of  as  a great  mart,®  About  that 
time  it  was  known  to  the  Musalmdne  as  Mustafabad  Chopda,®  In 

1 750  it  is  mentioned  as  having  a famous  temple  of  Bameshvar, ^ In 
1820,  when  it  was  handed  over  by  Sindia,®  it  was  the  head  of  a 
sub -division,  surrounded  by  country  much  covered  with  forest.®  In 
18S7  it  was  restored  to  Sindia,  and  in  1844  again  received  by  the 
British-^® 

Chopda  has  a large  trade  in  cotton  and  linseed.  The  town  has 
the  offices  of  a mdmlatd^  and  a chief  constable,  a post  office,  a 
dispensary,  and  three  schools.  The  municipality,  established  in  1867, 
had,  in  1879-80,  an  income  of  iE;360  (Rs,  3500), 

Traces  of  former  wealth  remain  in  some  df  the  old  houses,  notably 
in  one  with  a richly  carved  hall  in  Navs^ri  Ganj , The  dwellings  in 


1 This  meeting,  says  Abul  Faal,  is  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus,  and  called  jigai'UHh 
literany  the  liver,  that  is  the  most  precious  of  holy  places.  Ain-i-Athari,  II.  63, 

^ List  of  Archaeological  Remains^  30.  It  Is  said  to  be  built  of  etoneand  mortar.  If  so 
it  has  probably  been  repaired . 

® Gladwin's  Aiti-i*Akb»ri,  IL  63,  In  1610  Mnch  mentions  it  as  a great  town. 
Kerr,  VIII,  278,  * Harria,  II.  362,  * Orme's  Historical  Fragmenta,  84. 

« Mantakhabu-l-lubAb  in  Klliot,  VII.  307- 
7 Tieffenthaler,  Res,  His.  et  Geog.  Sur.  Tlnde,  I.  368. 

® Hamilton’s  Doseription  of  Hin£istdn,  II,  101, 

» Or.  Chris.  Spec.  VlII.  198.  10-  See  abov^'  p-  257,  260. 
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the  suburbs  are  poor,  most  of  them  low  huts  thatched  with  grass  and 
twigs*  The  fort  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town  close  to  the  main 
street,  and  contains  the  Bhil  lines  and  the  m^Lmlatddr's  court  and  record 
rooms.  The  court  room  is  much  out  of  repair,  and  the  foundations 
of  a new  building  in  the  fort  have  been  laid.  A police  station,  chdvdi, 
was  built  in  1875.  It  stands  in  the  main  street,  a two-storied  building, 
the  upper  rooms  being  used  as  the  municipal  office.  In  the  same  street 
is  the  school-house  to  which  an  upper  storey  has  lately  been  added* 
Pacing  the  main  street  are  the  houses  of  Mdnek  Shet  a wealthy 
Md.rv^di,  and  of  his  cousin,  two  of  the  moat  remarkable  modern 
buildings  in  the  town.  They  are  four  stories  high,  and  much  of  the 
wood  work  is  richly  carved.  Here,  as  in  other  Khandesh  towns,  many 
new  houses  are  being  built* 

Besides  the  fort  are  several  mosques,  chief  among  which  is  the 
J^ma  mosque,  thirty-four  feet  by  forty -eight,  bmlt,  it  is  said,  by 
Mir4n  Muhaiomad  Khd^n  (1520-1535)  the  eighth  of  the  Faroki  kings- 
Among  the  other  mosques  are  the  Black  Mosque,  forty  feet  by  forty- 
two,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ddda  Miya  a local  Muhammadan  saint* 
A.  third  is  SyMni  S^heb'*s  mosque,  forty  feet  by  thirty,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Sylani  S^heb,  a religious  devotee  who  lived  200  years 
ago*  A fourth  is  the  Shekhpura  mosque,  thirty-seven  feet  squaxe, 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  a saint  named  Mir4n  Shaikh 
Muhammad  Wal^i^h  Awliya*  Two  handsome  old  wells  deserve 
notice  ; one  the  Satkothadia  well,  sixty-five  feet  by  forty-five,  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Jawha  Kaua  Duli,  whoso  descendant 
Amin  the  son  of  Shaikh  Bhik^ri  still  owns  it.  The  other,  in  the 
Seven  Palms  garden,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a landholder 
named  Jan  Ali  Khan. 

DeKera  Fort-  See  K^jdadr. 

Dermal  Port,  in  the  Pimpalner  sub-division  sixteen  miles  south- 
east of  Pimpalner,  had,  in  1862,  a strong  natural  position  but  very 
few  defences.  The  water  supply  was  abundant J 

DKanora,  in  the  Nandurbar  sub-division  about  sixteen  "miles 
north-east  of  Nandurbar,  has  a fort  with  richly  carved  fragments  of 
an  old  temple  budt  into  its  walls. 

DBarangaon,  a municipal  town  in  Brandol,  thirty-five  miles 
north-east  of  Dhulia,  contained,  in  1872,  11,807  inhabitants,  and  in 
1879  had  a municipal  income  of  ^438  (Rs*  4380). 

At  the  time  of  the  Moghal  conquest  (1600)  Dharangaon  was  famons 
for  its  jvrifaf  and  hhiraifi  cloths.^  During  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  the  forms  Dongong,  Dorongon,  and  Drongom,  it  is  several 
times  mentioned  as  a trade  centre  of  considerable  importance*  Here, 
in  1674,  the  English  established  a factory*  The  following  year  (March 
1675)  the  town  was  plundered  by  Shiv^ji*®  And  four  years  later 
(1079),  Shi v^ji,  joining  his  forces  with  those  of  the  Raja  of  Ber^r, 
again  plundered  Dharangaon,  then  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in 


1 Gov.  Liflfc  of  Civil  Forts,  1862.  ® Gladwin's  Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  52^ 

3 Bruce's  Annals,  II.  36,37. 
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the  coantryl  Six  years  later  (1685),  Shaiiciblidji  still  more  savagely 
plundered  the  town,  burning  or  pillaging  every  honse.®  Under  tbe 
Mardtli4s  Dharangaon  snffered  much  from  Bhil  raids,  and  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  frightful  Bhil  ma^ssacres  by  which  the  Mar^thda 
vainly  attempted  to  keep  order.  It  came  into  British  possession  in 
1818/  and  here,  from  1826  to  1830,  liieutenant,  afterwards  Sir  James, 
Outram  busied  himself  in  raising  the  Bhil  Corps,^  In  1844  two 
American  planters,  Mr,  Blount  of  Grorakhpur  and  Mr,  Simpson  of 
Madras,  who  had  been  appointed  superintendents  of  cotton  experi- 
ments, set  up  saw-gina.  Next  year  (1846)  a screw  press  was  built, 
but  this  on  account  of  its  costliness  proved  a failure.  In  1 850  the 
gins,  nineteen  in  number,  were  hired  to  Messrs,  Ritchie  Stewart 
and  Co,  of  Bombay,  who  had  established  an  agency,  and  a further 
supply  of  twenty-one  more  were  made  for  them-.  In  1854  the  office 
of  superintendent  was  abolished,  and  only  a small  establishment 
was  kept  to  take  charge  of  the  gins^  Of  these  nineteen  had  been 
sold,  a few  hired  out,  and  fifty-nine  remained  ready  for  disposal 
without  any  applicants,®  In  1855  Government  established  a 
factory  with  ninety- three  saw  gins,  under  the  management  of  a 
European  overseer;  merchants  and  cultivators  were  charged  £1 
(Rs*  10)  a month  for  the  hire  of  a gin.  But  the  experiment  proved 
costly,  and  after  a time  was  given  up-,  In  1865  there  were  120 
gins,  and  an  establishment  kept  at  a yearly  cost  of  £144  (Rs,  1440), 
an  outlay  not  nearly  covered  by  the  income  realised  from  the  gins.® 

There  is  a considerable  cotton  and  oilseed  trade  with  Jalgaon, 
the  railway  station  about  twenty  miles  to  the  east  where  many  of 
the  Dharangaon  merchants  have  agents-  Formerly  Dharangaon 
paper  and  cloth  were  held  in  esteem.  At  present  the  manufacture 
of  paper  has  ceased,  but  the  weaving  of  coarse  cloth  still  gives 
employment  to  more  than  100  loom  a. 

There  is  little  remarkable  about  the  town.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
well  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  hut  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  the  lanes  dirty  and  crooked.  There  are  two  large 
ponds,  one  to  the  north  of  the  town  and  another  to  the  west  near 
Outram’s  bungalow.  But  these  are  used  only  for  cattle  and  for 
washing  clothes,  and  the  town  is  badly  off  for  drinking  water.  In 
the  bed  of  the  stream  which  flows  through  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  some  old  dams.. 

The  only  remarkable  building  is  Outram^s  Bungalow,  with  a 
reception,  darhdrj  hall  forty  feet  by  thirty-four  and  sixteen  high. 
The  walls  and  pillars  are  covered  with  excellent  polished  cement. 
The  huilding  is  now  used  by  the  assistant  collector  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  police.  Near  it  are  the  residence  of 
the  Superintendent  of  police,  whose  head-quarters  it  is,  the  old  ginning 
factory,  and  one  or  two  European  houses  now  in  ruins.  In  the 


' Orme's  Historical  Fragmcnta,  84.  In  1685  the  Dror^gom  in  vestment  was  10,000 
pieces  broad  bdstas^  10,000  pieces  sevgazi»f  and  100,000  lbs.  (2500  ntane)  of  turmeric 
256,  2S7. 

^ Orme^s  Historical  Fragments,  145.  The  factors  at  Dharangaon  had  but  two 
hours  to  escaps. 

“ Grant  Duff,  III,  464,  * Mr.  J,  Pollen,  C. S.  ^ Cagael’s  Cotton,  89-100. 

« Bora  - Gov.  Seb,  New  Series,  XCIII.  309, 
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centre  of  the  town  is  the  municipal  office^  an  octagonal  upper- 
storied  building-  A new  school -house  has  lately  been  finished  outside 
the  gate  in  front  of  Outram^e  bungalow.  There  are  also  some 
old  mosques  and  large  old  native  buildings.  To  the  north  of 
the  town  are  the  Bhil  lines  with  accommodation  for  200  families^ 
and  provided  with  a school-house  and  dispensary.  The  school  for 
Bhil  boys,  which  was  first  opened  in  1 829,  has  an  average  attend- 
ance of  forty-seven  pupils.  In  1830  it  was  reported  to  be  in  a 
good  state,  though  the  boys  were  backward  in  g'eography,  dictation, 
explanation,  and  recitation.^  The  town  is  provided  with  a post  office 
and  four  schools, 

l^bargaon  Fort,  in  the  Taloda  sub-division,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Taloda,  was  in  1862  lately  repaired  at  Government  expense. 
Water  and  supplies  were  procurable.  The  fort  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  the  Bhil  Corps 

Dha'yata,  about  forty  miles  north-east  of  Dhulia,  at  present  of 
no  importance,  is  an  old  settlement.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (1609)  it  was  noticed  as  a great  market  for  drugs 
and  pintadoes  or  calicoes.®  About  fifty  years  later,  Tavernier 
(1660)  mentions  it  as  the  next  great  town  from  Nia^mpur,  encom- 
passed almost  round  with  a river  in  the  midst  of  a most  delicious 
country.  The  town  was  a dirty  hole  with  dirty  people,  and  great 
quantities  of  moha  liquor,  not  wholesome  unless  well  bumt.^ 

Dlmlia,  north  latitude  21°  10'  and  east  longitude  75^  20',  the 
chief  town  of  the  district  and  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Dhulia  sub- 
division, with,  in  1872,  a population  of  12,489  souls,  lies  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  P^njhra,  thirty  miles  north  of  Ch^lisgaon  the 
nearest  railway  station.  To  the  north  is  the  river  PSnjhra,  to  the 
south  the  Baling  hills,  and  to  the  east  and  west  a rather  barren 
rolling  plain.  The  town  and  its  suburbs,  covering  about  one 
square  mile,  lie  well  shaded  by  trees  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pdlnpira.  Purthest  up  the  river  are  the  European  residences, 
most  of  them  with  gardens  and  well  shaded  enclosures,  and 
to  the  Booth  an  open  plain  and  exercise  ground.  Further  east  is 
new  Dhulia  with  regular  streets  of  well  built  houses  lined  with 
rows  of  trees,  and  beyond  the  new  town,  old  Dhulia  with  its  mud 
fort  and  quaintly  grouped  houses  and  hovels.  The  Bombay-Agra 
road  passing  through  the  new  town  crosses  the  P^njhra  by  a fine 
stone  bridge.  Across  the  river  lies  Deypur,  a hamlet  whose  small 
fort  was  partly  swept  away  by  the  1872  fiood.  Though  most  of 
the  country  round  is  dull  and  barren,  from  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  with  the  bridge  as  a foreground  and  the  Laling  hills  in  the 
distance,  the  view  of  Dhulia,  with  its  temples  and  houses  rising 
from  among  trees,  and  girt  with  gardens,  watered  fields,  and  mango 
groves,  is  rich  and  picturesque.  Pleasant  during  the  cold  season. 


^ Collector,  20fch  SeptBinber  18S0, 
3 K^albank  in  H&iTia,  I.  98- 

411 — 56 


3 Gov.  List  of  Civil  Forfca, 
* Harris,  1.  84. 
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Chapter^  XIV,  Dhulia  is  very  trying  during  tlie  hot  months^  and  in  the  rains, 
PlaceiB  of  Interest,  tlioiigh  tempered  with  south-west  winds,  the  air  is  hot  and  clos©.^ 

Dhulia*  ^ 12,489,  the  total  (1872)  population,  10,007  were  Hindus, 

1782  Mnsalm^nsj  SS  Christians,  and  17  others, 

Histoty.  From  its  nearness  to  th©  important  fort  of  Laling,  Dhulia  is 

probably  a very  old  settlement.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
(1629),  when  the  Delhi  Emperors  were  bringing  Khdndesh  into 
order,  th©  village  of  ■ Dholiya  near  Alang^  is  mentioned  as  the 
place  where  Khdja  Ab-ul- Hasan,  Bhdh  Jahdn^s  general,  passed  the 
rainy  season,^  In  the  ruin  that  fell  on  th©  country  in  1803,  Dhulia 
was  utterly  deserted.  In  the  following  year,  B£laji  Balvant,  a 
dependant  of  Vitthal  ISTarsing  Vinchurkar,  repeopled  the  Tillage,  and 
in  return  received  from  the  v inchurkar  a deed  granting  him  certain 
lands  and  privileges*®  At  the  same  time  the  fort  was  repaired  and 
the  division  known  as  Ganesh  Peth  built.  Being  afterwards 
entrusted  with  th©  entire  management  of  the  districts  of  Songir  and 
Baling,  Baldji  Balvant  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Dhulia,  and 
continued  to  exercise  his  authority  till,  in  1818,  the  country  passed 
to  the  British*  In  1819,  Captain  Briggs  the  first  Political  Agent, 
probably  for  its  central  position  and  because  it  was  on  the  highroad 
between  Poona  and  Hindustan,  made  Dhulia  the  district  headquarters, 
The  town  was  then  very  small,  shut  in  between  the  water  channel 
and  the  river,  and  without  a single  workman  who  could  make  a 
common  screw.  Merchants  and  others  were  invited  from  Burhanpnr  j 
master  carpenters  and  smiths  were  brought  from  Bombay  and 
Surat;  a residence  and  three  offices  were  built;  and  a new 
suburb  known  as  Briggs^  Peth  was  founded.  The  ground  for 
the  new  town  was  granted  rent-free,  liberal  advances  were  made 
to  traders  and  others  to  enable  them  to  build,  and  freedom  from 
taxes  was  promised,^  Public  buildings  gradually  sprang  up,  old 
inhabitants  returned,  and  shopkeepers  and  traders  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  came  and  settled*  No  special  industry  has  been  started 
in  Dhulia-  But  with  the  very  great  spread  of  tillage  and  growth 
of  population  in  the  country  round,  its  trade  has  steadily  increased. 
Except  coarse  cloth  blankets,  turbans ^ and  robes  manufactured  for 
local  use,  the  first  three  by  the  people  of  th©  place  and  the  last 
by  Mu  salmons  from  Allahabad,  Benares,  and  Bucknow,  Dhulia  has 
no  manufactures.  A steam  cotton  press  was  opened  in  1876  by 
Messrs*  Volkart  Brothers  of  Bombay. 

Sub-diviitions.  Dhulia  is  divided  into  four  parts  : the  old  town  ; the  old  east- end 

suburb;  Ganesh  Suburb  outside  the  old  town;  and  Briggs" 


1 B^in  ©Jid  lieftt  details  for  tho  five  years  ending  1879  have  been  given  above,  pp.  14-15. 

® Bidsh^  in  EDjot^a  History,  VII.  10. 

® The  deed  states  that  the  district  had  been  ruined,  first  by  rebels  and  then  by 
a famine  ; that  the  few  inhabitants  bad  fied  ; that  the  country  round  was  overgrown 
with  brushwood  ; and  that  Bd,Hji  had  cleared  the  thickets  and  brought  traders  and 
husbandmen  to  settle,  had  helped  them  with  money  to  build  houaea,  had  established 
a mart,  and  had  in  other  roapects  made  the  town  habitable.  Mr*  Pollen,  C.S. 

* The  immunities  were,  an  cxem|>tion  for  five  years  from  bouse  tax  ; (2)  remissions 
for  the  same  period  of  town  duties  on  exports  and  imports  ; and  (3)  rent-free 
grant  of  a higha  of  dry  crop  land  for  every  brick  and  mortar  house  built.  Mr. 
Pollen,  Q.  S, 
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Suburb  to  the  south  of  the  town.  Closely  coimected  with  Dhulia 
proper^  are  ^th©  Linee'  and  the  hamlet  loc^ly  known  as  the  Mogldi?- 
The  old  town  stands  on  uneven  ground  towards  the  south' east,  sloping 
towards  the  river  on  on©  side  and  rising  towards  the  fort  on  the  other, 
houseSj^  built  in  short  narrow  irregular  lanes,  are  for  the  most  part 
inhabited  by  poor  husbandmen,  with  the  occasional  dwelling  of  a 
well-to-do  deshp^de  or  rich  Mi,rv4di.  Like  the  old  town  the  east-end 
suburb  is  most  irregular.  It  was  formerly  kept  for  shopkeepers,  but 
now  contains  houses  belonging  to  most  of  the  lower  classes,  P^rdhis, 
Bhils,  Lodhis,  and  Mhdxs,  Granesh  Suburb  still  contains  many 
respectable  shops  and  on©  or  two  good  substantial  houses  belonging 
to  Marv^dia,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  division  is  occupied  by 
Bhois,  Musalm^s,  and  Pardeahls,  Briggs'  Suburb^  the  new  town, 
by  far  the  most  populous  and  respectable  division  of  the  city,  has 
been  carefully  laid  out  in  regular  lines,  some  running  parallel  with, 
and  others  at  right  angles  to,  the  Agra  road.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Government  servants,  Marvaii  trader e,Musaliu^s,  Gujars,  labourers,, 
tailors,  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  and  pottera,®  The  weekly 
market  is  held  in  the  middle  of  this  suburb,  and  separate  bye- 
streets  have  been  set  apart  for  butchers  and  those  who  follow  other 
ofPensiv©  trades.  The  main  street,  leading  from  the  clock  tower  and 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  Agra  road,  is  occupied  on  both  sides 


Chapter  XIIT. 
Places  of  Interest. 
Dhulia. 
Suh-divUions^ 


1 The  Mogldif  ae£)&rated  from  Dhulia  proper  by  the  Moti  otream,  is  tbe  local  name 
£or  the  apace  occupied  by  the  houees  and  Imea  of  the  detachmeEt  of  Poona  Horae; 
stationed  at  Dhulia. 

^ The  houses  in  the  old  towrij  belonging  generally  to  the  poorer  classes,  are  very 
humble  and  irregular.  The  few  rich  houses  are  usually  built  of  atone  and  mortar- 
on  high  groundj  on  strong  plinths  raised  from  four  to  eight  feet,  with  flat  roofs  supported? 
by  cross  beama  resting  on  wooden  posta  set  on  stone  bases.  The  entrance  door,, 
made  of  strong  wood,  is  reached  by  a ui^t  of  steps  either  standing  out  into  the  street 
or  cut  out  of  the  plinth,  ‘'I’fae  verandah  is  generally  shaded  by  a slanting  'roof. 
The  door  opens  into  the  dwelling  room^  the  chief  room  of  the  house,  with,  on  one  or- 
both  sides,  sleeping  and  cooking  rooms.  At  the  back  of  this  room  a door  op^^na 
into  the  square,  chauk,  in  which  are  the  store  rooms  and  the  cattle  houso.  This, 
is  the  most  usual  form  of  a 'well-to-do  huabaudman’'s  house.  Another  very  common 
house  huilt  of  burnt  bricks  has  a front  verandah  and  an  entianco  door  leading 
into  a small  oblong  room,  often  used  by  the  owner  for  business  or  for  receiving: 
Mends,  Through  ttiis  is  another  small  room  chiefly  used  for  cooking,  and  from  th& 
cooking  room  a door  opens  into  the  back  room  of  the  house,  used  a sleeping  apart-^ 
ment,  with  store  rooms  on  eithor  side.  A back  door  usually  leads  into  a yard  in  which 
is  the  cattle  shed.  These  inner  rooms  are  lighted  by  windows,  or  rather  by  holes  iit 
the  roof  with  bars  across  them.  The  houses  of  poor  cultivators,  usually  built  of^ 
hardened  mud,  are  supported  on  wooden  posts,  with  sloping  roofs  thatched  with, 
cotton,  or  jvdri  stalk s and  grass.  They  have  seldom  more  than  one  room,  but. 
especially  in  cases  of  sickness,  parts  of  tbe  room  are  occasioiially  partitioned  off, 

^ Though  re^larly  built,  very  few  of  the  houses  in  Briggs'  Suburb  are  more  than  ono- 
storey  high.  Nearly  all  are  raised  on  plinths  from  two  to  si3C  feet  above  the  street. 
The  bouses  of  the  higher  classes  are  of  three  parts,  tbe  front  consisting  of  a. 
verandah,  ota,  sometimes  open  sometimes  roofed,  and  a receiving  room  ; the  middle, 
a good  sized  room,  its  inner  part,  mjd^ghar^  used  as  a dining  room,  with  a flat  roof, 
supported  on  wooden  pillars,  lighted  by  holes  in  the  roof  or  by  windows  opening 
into  the  reception  room  ; and  the  back,  consisting  of  the  or  pwriis,  four  verandahs 

facing  inward,  with,  in  the  middle,  an  open  space  for  rainwater.  On  each  side  of  the 
recof^ion  room  and  middle  bouse  are  store  or  cooking  rooms,,  and  close  besida 
the  cooking  room  is  the  idol  room.  The  room  for  lying-in  women  is  usually  in  the 
comer  nearest  the  parus.  The  poorer  houses  have  seldom  more  than  two  rooms. 
At  the  back  of  almost  eveiy  house  is  a well.  Till  lately  there  was  a strong  feeling 
against  building  houses  with  two  etories  or  with  tiled  roofs,  A few  have  lately  been, 
built,  but  the  majority  are  single  storied  and  flat  roofed. 
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Chapter  XIV. 
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Dhulia* 


by  cloth  merchants  and  sweetmeat  sellorsj  and  further  on  by 
blacksmiths,  g-oldsmiths,  and  other  artisans* 

Nagar  Patti,  the  part  of  the  new  town  lyitig'  nearest  the  old 
town,  running  parallel  with  the  watercoursCj  is  occupied  by  a few 
Brahmans,  Kunbis,  barbers,  and  weayers,  Kh^l  or  Brahman  Gali,  a 
lowlying  street  running  at  right  angles  to  !Nagar  Patti  and  parallel 
With  the  Agra  road,  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Brahmans, 
pleaders,  Governmeut  servants,  writers,  and  others.  In  this  street 
there  is  also  a three -storied  temple  sacred  to  The  street 

itself,  not  having  been  raised  like  the  Agra  road,  is  during  the 
rains  little  better  than  the  bed  of  a stream-  Navgrahi,  another 
division  of  the  town  chiefly  occupied  by  Brahmans,  is  situated  close 
to  the  river  near  the  school -house.  It  sufiered  severely  during 
the  1872  flood.  The  Agra  road  is  chiefly  occupied  by  shopkeepers 
and  MdrvMis,  The  houses  near  the  bridge  were  washed  away 
during  the  1 872  flood,  and  new  shops  with  higher  plinths  have  taken 
their  place.  These  shops  are  only  one  storey  high  with  flat  roofs, 
but  many  new  shops  are  now  (1880)  being  built-  Up  to  1873, 
when  the  detachment  of  Native  Infantry  was  withdrawn  from 
Dhulia,  there  were  two  sets  of  military  lines,  on©  for  the  regular 
troops  and  the  other  for  the  Bhil  Corps,  Since  1873,  the  Bhil  Corps 
are  housed  in  the  Native  Infantry  lines,  and  the  old  Bhil  lines  have 
been  allowed  to  fall  out  of  repair-  The  present  Bhil  Corps  lines, 
four  rows  of  regularly  byilt  houses  well  shaded  with  avenues  of  nim 
trees,  lie  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  between  the  jail  and  the 
hospital.  To  the  north  of  the  lines,  between  Briggs^  Suburb  and  the 
Moti  N^la,  lie  the  jail,  the  Judge ^s  court  house,  the  Collector'^s 
offices,  and  the  dwellings  of  European  officers-  On  the  left  bank  of 
the  Moti  Ndla  are  two  more  bungalows,  one  close  to  the  hamlet 
known  as  the  MogMi  and  the  other  lying  a little  to  the  south.  The 
Mogl^i  is  an  irregular  little  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moti 
Nala  at  its  meeting  with  the  Pdnjbra,  It  is  occupied  by  men  of 
the  Poona  Horse,  with  their  wives,  families,  and  camp  followers, 
and  a few  shopkeepers  and  milk  men - 


Markeis,  The  camp  or  military  market,  sadar  hdzdr^  lies  along  both  sides 

of  the  Agra  road  where  it  divides  Briggs"  Suburb  and  stretches 
from  ManilE  Cbauk  to  the  Pdnjhra  bridge.  Here  are  sold  all 
articles  of  daily  consumption,  oto eerie s,  spices,  confections,  and 
cloth  of  all  descriptions-  The  shops  are  built  in  a row  and  shaded 
with  trees.  Business  hours  are  generally  from  six  in  the  morning 
to  ten,  and  again  from  two  to  six.  Some  shops,  especially  the 
grocers"  and  sweetmeat  sellers*,  remain  open  till  ten-  These  dealers, 
like  moat  of  the  shopkeepers,  live  in  houses  behind  their  shops  and 
do  not  shut  their  shops  and  go  home  as  is  usually  done  in  large 
towns-^  Besides  the  sadar  bdzdrf  a daily  market  is  held  every 


^ Fiom  eleven  to  twelve  take  their  midday  meal^  then  amokej  sleep, 

gossip  till  about  two  or  three.  In  the  evening  they  take  their  meal  about  eight  and 
then  fiit  talkihg  with  their  friends  or  family,  or  Uatening  to  songs  till  ten  when  they 
retirfl. 
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morning  and  evening  in  Mdnik  Cliaukp  HerOj  alsOj  every  Thurs- 
day, a weekly  market  is  held,  when  vegetables,  fruit,  molasses, 
sweetmeats,  earthenware,  copper  and  brass  pots,  and  cutlery,  as 
well  as  cartloads  of  grain,  pulse,  rice,  and  millet,  are  offered  for 
sale.  Here  the  local  rDerchants  have  etails  for  the  sal©  of  their 
stock,  and  from  her©  goods  brought  from  Bombay  through  Malegaon 
are  spread  over  the  surrounding  market  towns.  The  transactions 
on  market  days  are  said  to  average  from  £2000  to  £5000  (Ks,  20,000- 
Ks,  50,000)  during  the  fair  or  busy  season,  and  from  about  £500 
to  £1000  (Rs,  6000  - Rs,  10,000)  in  the  rainy  months,  A cattle 
market  is  held  on  the  same  day,  and  bulls,  horses,  buffaloes,  sheep, 
and  cows  are  brought  for  sale  in  large  numbers.  There  is  one  shop 
for  country  liquor  and  two  for  Enropean  liquors.  Opium,  gdnja^ 
hhdngj  and  other  drugs  are  sold  by  licensed  shopkeepers. 

The  municipality,  established  in  1860,  had,  in  1879-80,  an  income 
of  £2358  (Rs,  23,680),  Since  its  establishment,  the  chief  public 
improvements  have  been  making  roads  and  drains,  and  building  a 
handsome  clock  tower  which  cost  about  £600  (Ra,  6000) . 

There  are  two  hospitals,  on©  civil,  the  other  charitable  with 
dispensaries  attached,  and  five  schools*  The  English  high  school 
is  held  in  what  once  was  the  travellers'^  bungalow.  Beside  it  is 
the  vernacular  school,  a spacious  two-storied  building  finished 
in  1869*  There  is  a native  general  library,  a pretty  looking 
octagonal  building,  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  vernacular 
schooL  Across  a little  stream  bed  stands  Messrs*  Volkart  Brothers^ 
press-house,  and  the  old  Bang  Mahi^l,  formerly  a bungalow  used 
by  European  residents  and  now  occupied  by  the  manager  in 
charge  of  the  press.  Bonth  of  this,  just  outside  Briggs'  Suburb, 
is  another  old  bungalow,  lately  bought  by  the  municipal 
committee  and  made  into  a municipal  office,  Kext  door  to  this 
is  another  bungalow  formerly  the  residence  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  Poona  Horse  and  now  occupied  by  Pdrsis,  Further 
west  comes  a little  bungalow  at  present  occupied  by  the  assistant 
forest  officer.  Close  beside  and  north  of  this  bungalow  lies  the 
OTaveyard*  The  native  girls'  school  is  in  Briggs'  Suburb  on  the 
Agra  road.  There  are  several  rest-houses,  some  for  general  use 
and  others  reserved  for  Hindus  or  Musalmdns, 

The  Government  offices  are  all  to  the  west  of  Briggs'  Suburb 
between  it  and  the  Moti  Ndla*  On  leaving  the  town  and  passing 
by  the  graveyard  on  the  left,  the  first  group  of  buildings  is  the 
Collector's  offices*  These  consist  of  seven  separate  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  different  establishments.  To  the  south  of  the  Collect or'e 
offi ce s,  on  th © other  side  of  an  open  pi ain,  stand s the  Ju d ge' e 
court,  a substantial  building,  with  the  jail,  surrounded  by  a larg& 
high  wall,  attached  to  it*  Behind  the  jail  and  th©  Bhil  lines  is  the 
civil  hospital,  a spacious  building*  Further  west  of  the  Collector's 
offices  comes  the  old  opium  godown,  now  (1880)  theKegistration  Office, 
the  first  bungalow  in  Dhulia  formerly  occupied  by  Captain  Briggs. 
To  this  bungalow  Mr.  Boyd,  when  Collector  of  fCh^ndesh,  added 
an  upper  storey,  and  the  whole  is  now  occupied  by  the  assistn^nt 
engineer.  Opposite  the  gate  of  this  bungalow  on  th©  river  side 
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Chapter  XIV.  is  the  local  funda  workshop.  Passing^  along  the  road  from  the 
Placea  oflnterest  the  west  comes  the  Collector's  compound  and  btmgaloWj 

close  to  which  is  a bath-house.  Outside  the  western  gate  of  fche 
Da0LiA.  Collector's  compound,  at  the  junction  of  theMoti  N^a  and  the  Panjhra^ 

Buildings,  stands  a bungalow  now  falling  into  decay,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Mr.  Boyd,  and  of  which  there  is  at  present  no  owner.  South 
o£  it,  surrounded  by  a garden,  is  a bungalow  formerly  occupied  by 
Dr.  Elliot,  and  a little  to  the  east  of  it,  in  a corner  of  the  Collector's 
compound,  stands  an  upper -storied  building  formerly  used  as  a mess 
house  by  native  regiments.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to 
Dr.  EllioPs  bungalow  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Moti  hTdla  stand  the 
Judge^B  and  another  upper-storied  bungalow.  Across  and  on  the 
west  of  the  Moti  close  to  the  Mogl^,  stand  two  other  large 

bungalows.  These,  with  the  old  quarter-guard  now  used  as  a police 
bungalow  on  the  road  to  the  jail,  and  the  court-house,  complete 
the  list  of  European  residences.  Inside  the  town  the  mdmlatd^'*s 
ofl&ce  and  the  police  loch- up  are  the  only  public  buildings.  The 
travellers'  bnngaJpw  stands  by  the  side  of  the  Agra  road  in  Devpur 
village,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Panjhra,  Close  beside  it  Messrs. 
G-addum  and  Company  of  Bombay  have  (1879)  erected  a new  press- 
house.  Of  the  old  Dhulia  town  wall,  except  some  large  stones,  no 
traces  remain.  The  site  of  the  fort  is  still  marked  by  a mound  of 
white  earth.  Like  the  wall,  the  fort  was  once  faced  with  stone  and 
brick,  and  some  of  the  large  stones  may  still  be  seen.^  Much  of 
the  mud  of  the  fort  was  carried  away  in  the  great  2 872  (15th 
Beptember)  Bood.  What  remams  is  being  used  by  the  people  in 
repairing  or  enlarging  their  houses.  No  remains  to  which  legends 
are  attached  occur  near  Dhulia.  A stone  pillar  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain  in  front  of  the  jail,  like  some  of  the  old  tombs  in  the 
Malegaon  churchyard,  is  the  only  monument  of  interest.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  tomb  of  an  officer  of  a Madras  regiment,  but  the  tablet 
which  belonged  to  it  has  been  carried  ofE. 

Temples,  There  are  few  religious  buildings.  On  the  left  of  the  Agra  road 

near  the  rest-house  is  a small  pretty  Vithoba's  temple,  with  a 
canopy,  chhatri,  veiy  neatly  carved  in  the  style  of  a Muhammadan 
cupola.  Its  foundation  and  outer  wall  were  much  injured  by  the 
1872  flood.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  on  a lower  level  than 
the  bridge  and  saved  by  it  in  the  1 872  flood,  stand  temples  of  B^m 
and  Granpati,  built  about  thirty  years  ago  by  Bhagoji  N4ik  a 
wealthy  Vanjdri.  Though  much  hidden  by  buildings  and  trees 
on  the  Dhulia  side,  their  high  spires  are  seen  for  miles  from 
across  the  river-  The  temples  are  painted  red,  blue,  yellow, 
and  green,  and  are  adorned  with  figures  of  animals.  In  the  old 
town  is  a temple  sacred  to  Ekvina  Devi,  an  ordinary  two-storied 
house  with  a strong  wooden  and  tiled  roof.  In  the  new  town  are  two 
Jain  temples  not  differing  in  appearance  from  ordinary  dwellings. 
On  the  Agra  road  to  the  south  of  the  school,  in  the  centre  of 
Briggs'  Suburb  is  a temple  sacred  to  B^m,  known  locally  as  Fatta 


^ In  ISIS  CAptafn  Briggs  found  several  terraced  kouEca  in  the  fort. 
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higlU  Edm^  and  said  to  have  cost  £4000  (Bs-  40,000)*  It  was 
begun  twenty  years  ago  by  Ndr^yan  Bdva  Brahmachari,  with  the 
help  of  Khnsb^l  D^modard^Sj  a wealthy  Gujarat  Vani*  In  the 
front  is  a verandah  built  on  a plinth  of  carved  etonoj  with  an 
upper  storey  used  as  a drum-TOomj  nag  dr  kkdna.  Inside  of  the 
verandah  is  a square^  chauJa^^  surrounded  by  a plinth  of  carved 
stone*  Opposite  the  main  door  a Oight  of  steps  leads  to  the  shrine. 
The  temple^  whose  stones  have  been  brought  from  NAgpur^  is  still 
unfinished.  Of  Muhammadan  remains  there  is,  besides  two  or  three 
of  less  importancej  a well  built  old  mosque  at  the  end  of  the  Ganesh 
Suburb* 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bhulia, 
besides  Laling  hill  which  is  separately  mentioned,  are,  at  Amboda, 
twelve  miles  to  the  east,  a stone  built  well  preserved  Hemddpanti 
temple  of  Khanderav,  about  eight  feet  square  ; at  Dh^dre,  about 
fourteen  miles  to  the  south,  a stone  built  twelve  feet  square 
ruined  Hemddpanti  temple  of  Mahadev  j at  Nand^a,  twenty  miles 
to  the  north,  a stone  built  twelve  feet  square  ruined  temple  of 
Mahadev  , at  Shirad,  fourteen  miles  to  the  south,  a ruined 
Hem4dpanti  temple  of  Devi  fifteen  feet  square,  and  a ruined 
Demddpanti  well  twelve  feet  square  j and  at  Vinchur  Budruk, 
fourteen  miles  to  the  south,  a iidned  Hemadpanti  or  Gavli  Raj  well 
fifteen  feet  square* 

!Diglli,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Kajgaon  railway  station,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  Gaddd,  has  a somewhat  ornamented  stone  and 
mortar  temple  of  Devi,  The  shrine,  nine  feet  square  by  eighteen 
high,  is  approached  by  three  vestibules  or  halls,  the  first  nine  feet 
square  by  fifteen  high,  the  second  sixteen  and  a half  feet  square 
by  twenty  high,  and  the  third  six  and  a half  feet  by  five  and 
sixteen  high.  Since  the  village  came  under  British  rule  a yearly  fair 
formerly  held  on  Ohaitra  sh/addh  Eumima  (March -April)  has  been 
discontinued* 

ESdl^tbad,  the  chief  town  of  the  petty  division  of  Edlabad,  had 
in  1872  a population  of  2458  souls,  1&68  of  them  Hindus,  488 
Musalmans,  and  two  Christians*  At  the  time  of  the  Moghal 
conquest  (1  600),  it  was  a good  town,  with  a lake  always  full  of  water, 
and  much  venerated  by  the  Hindus  as  the  place  where  Raja  Jesirat 
atoned  for  his  crimes.  The  banks  of  the  lake  were  highly  cultivated,^ 
In  1750  it  was  girt  with  part  stone  walls  and  strengthened  with  a 
very  old  fort,^  and  in  1832  it  was  a small  city  of  500  or  600  bouses 
surrounded  by  a fairly  good  wall,®  !N^ow  (1880)  the  place  is  half  in 
ruins.  The  mahdlkarf  s office  is  held  in  the  travellers'  bungalow 
outside  the  town,  close  to  the  old  road  leading  from  Bodvad  to 
Burhdnpur.  Just  below  the  town  is  a local -fund  dam  of  solid 
masoniy,  with  a wooden  sluice  gate  to  keep  in  store  the  water  of 
the  stream*  Besides  some  fine  remains  of  old  residences  and  wells, 
there  are  the  ruins  of  its  very  strong  double  fort,  built  it  is  said  by 


* Gladwin Ain-i-Akbari,  II.  53* 

- Tie£BenthaIer,  Bea.  Hia.  et  Qeog.  Sur*  l^Inde,  I*  36S* 
^ Jacquemout^a  Voyage  Dang  i^lnde^  III,  4S2. 
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Chapter  XIV.  the  Moghalsj  which  can  be  seen  for  miles  commanding  the  flat 
Places  oFinterest.  towards  Yarangaon  and  Bodvad. 

EaANijoL.  Erandol,  a municipal  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Erandol 

sub-diTision,  with,  in  1872,  a population  of  11,071,  and  in  1879-80 
a total  mumcipal  revenue  of  £435  (Bs.  4350),  rises,  with  high 
battlemented  walls,  from  the  bank  of  the  Anjni  river.  Besides 
with  Dhulia,  about  forty  miles  to  the  west,  Eraodol  is  connected  by 
well  made  roads  with  Dharangaon  eight  miles  to  the  north-west,  and 
with  the  Mbasavad  railway  station  eight  miles  to  the  south-east. 
On  the  Dharangaon  road  is  a solid  masonry  levehcrossing  over  the 
Anjni  river. 

Though  doubtless  an  old  settlement,  the  only  reference  that  has 
been  traced  to  Erandol  is  that,  under  the  name  Andal,  it  is,  in  1 630, 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  of  the  P^yinghat  of  Ch^lisgaon  that 
were  ravaged  by  Shivaji.^  The  manufacture  of  coarse  native  paper, 
for  which  Erandol  was  once  famous,  is  kept  up  to  a small  extent. 
There  is  also  a considerable  local  trade  in  cotton,  indigo,  and  grain, 
the  chief  market  being  Jalgaon,  a railway  station  eight  miles  to 
the  north-east.  The  dispensary,  a large  school-house,  and  the 
mamlatd^r^s  office , are  all  in  the  fort. 

The  most  remarkable  building  is,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
PdndaD^s  Vdda^  a ruined  stone  mansion.  It  forms  a large  quadrangle, 
surrounded  by  a wall  a great  part  of  which  has  a succession  of 
windows  with  stone  lattice  work  of  various  patterns.  The  temple 
at  one  end,  now  used  as  a Musalmdn  place  of  prayer,  was  once  the 
centre  of  a raised  corridor,  which,  as  shown  by  the  ruined  pillars, 
formerly  stretched  right  across  this  end  of  the  quadrangle.  On 
either  side  of  the  central  shrine  are  arched  recesses  surrounded  by 
beautiful  and  varied  scroll  work,  with  the  crescent  and  star  on  the 
tops  of  each.  Above  on©  arch  are  the  remains  of  a beautiful  Persian 
inscription.  The  central  shrine  has  a massive  roof  of  great  blocks 
and  beams  of  stone  still  bearing  traces  of  red  and  yellow  corouring, 
the  whole  supported  on  large  stone  pillars  ornamented  with  flowers. 
The  wall  of  the  quadrangle,  already  falling  in  ruins,  is  coarse  careless 
stone  and  mud  work.  The  whole  building  is  a curious  mixture  of 
styles.  The  only  date,  1620,  probably  marks  the  year  when  the 
original  Hindu  buildings  were  changed  and  added  to  by  the 
Muhammadans.  The  only  other  object  of  special  interest  is  at  the 
crossing  of  the  two  chief  streets,  a group  of  graceful  arches,  on©  for 
each  street, 

FAizrrit.  Faizpiir,  two  miles  west  of  Bavda,  with,  in  1872,  8365 

souls,  7260  of  them  Hindus  and  1105  Musalmd,ns,  is  surrounded  by 
a high  mud  and  baked  brick  wall,  with  several  fin©  gateways.  Inside 
the  wall  the  buildings  are  crowded,  the  main  streets  are  crooked 
and  narrow,  and  the  houses  high  and  tiled,  some  of  them  with  three  ■ 
or  four  storeys.  There  is  a fin©  police  station  and  a big  native 
rest-house  now  used  as  a school-room.  The  town  is  still  ^mous  for 


^ BAdshdh  in  Elliot's  History ^ VII.  16. 
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its  dark  blue  and  red  dyeSj  and  its  weekly  wood  market.  There  are  Chapter  XIV- 
about  250  families  of  dyers  at  Faizpur  who  dye  thready  turbans j and  oFlnterest, 

robeSj  and  stamp  cloth  of  all  kinds.  Like  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Savda,  Faiapur  is  surrounded  by  garden  land  watered  from  wellsj  Faizfuk. 
and  bdhhulj  Acacia  arabica^  trees  grow  all  about  it  in  great  luxuriance* 

The  town  is  already  crowded  and  many  huts  have  been  raised  outside 
the  old  walls,  Faizpur  is  one  of  the  chief  cotton  marts,  and  gives 
its  name  to  the  best  variety  of  Khandesh  cotton. 

Farda'pur,  in  the  Nizdm^s  territory,  about  thirty  milea  south-east  Fa»i>1pt7b. 
of  Pdchora  railway  station,  about  four  miles  from  the  Ajauta  pass,  and 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  valley  on  the  right  side  of  which  are  the 
famous  Ajanta  caves,  is  a middle-sized  village,  with,  on  the  top  of  a 
rising  ground,  a large  and  handsome  but  somewhat  ruined  caravan- 
serai, In  an  open  space  to  the  south  of  the  village  stands  the 
travellers*  bungalow  used  by  visitors  to  the  Ajanta  caves.  From 
its  position  at  the  foot  of  the  Ajanta  pass,  on©  of  the  chief  lines  of 
communication  between  the  Deccan  and  the  north,  Fardapur  must 
be  a settlement  of  great  age.  But  except  in  1679,  when  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  place  where  the  Moghal  general  Khd^n  Jah^n  was 
stationed  to  intercept  the  MarAthas,^  and  in  1750  when  it  was 
spoken  of  as  a village  at  the  foot  of  the  Deccan  hills,®  no  notices 
have  been  traced* 


FateLpur,  ten  miles  north  of  Shdhada,  has  a ruined  fort,  with 
some  curious  wall  paintings, 

Ga^ndllli,  a small  village  of  1053  souls  six  miles  north-east  of 
Amalner,  is  the  first  place  in  Khdndesh  at  which  Gujardt  Shravak 
Vdnis  settled-  Until,  in  1804,  it  was  plundered  and  its  people 
scattered  by  a Pendliari  leader  named  Ghodji  Bhonsla,  Gandhli  was  a 
prosperons  town  with  150  ShrAvak  Vani  houses  and  a respectable 
Jain  temple. 

Gra'rkhed,  six  miles  north  of  Jamner,  has  an  underground  temple 
of  Mabd^dev-  An  eight -cornered  building,  forty-seven  feet  by 
twenty -four,  its  outer  corners  are  richly  carved  with  figures  of  men 
and  women.  The  villagers  still  worship  the  ling*  But  the  building 
is  in  ruins,  and  the  figures  are  so  worn  as  to  be  unintelligible, 

about  four  miles  south-west  of  Kdlahad  in  Bhus^val, 
has  an  old  irrigation  lake  restored  during  the  distress  of  1870.  Of 
old  buildings  it  has  two  ruined  Hemadpanti  Mah^ev  temples 
eighteen  feet  by  thirty -eight,  and  a rained  mosque. 


Fatbspub. 

GiLNUHLI* 


GAbkhbp. 


HAnrlLA, 


Hema'dpanti  Kemams.  Pretty  generally  distributed  over 
Khandesh,  as  well  as  in  Ahmednagar  and  the  Central  Deccan,  are  Remains, 
the  stone  built  temples,  reservoirs,  and  wells,  locally  known  as 
Hemadpanti,  or  in  Khdndesh  as  GavliB^j,  The  term  Hemadpanti 
is  derived  from  Hem^dpaut  or  Hemadri,  the  minister,  mantri^  of 
R^mchandm  (1271)  the  Tadav  ruler  of  Devgiri.®  A well  known 


^ MunfcAkhabii-l‘luMh  in  Elliot’s  History,  VII.  307. 

3 Tieffenthalsr,  Res,  Hia.  et  Geog  Sur.  Find©,  I.  368, 

3 According  to  one  local  legend  Hem^dpant  'wab  a giant  ; according  to  another  h© 
as  » physician,  who  brought  from  Ceylon  the  use  of  Modi  the  Mariithi  current 

B 411—57 
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writer,  Hemfidri  was  also  a zealous  temple  builder j and  probably 
introduced  some  cbaiig'e  in  the  style  of  architecture^  But  the  term 
Hem^dpanti  has  long  lost  its  special  meaning,  and  is  now  applied 
to  any  old  stone  building,^  The  local  Khandesh  term  Gavli  Raj 
probably  refers  to  the  Yddav  Icings,^  who,  as  in  K4thi^wd,r,  would 
seem  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  A.hirs  or  shepherds, 
one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  population  of  Khandesh.® 

The  Khandesh  list  of  remains  gives  a total  of  thirty -nine 
Hemddpanti  buildings,  thirty-one  of  them  temples,  six  step  wells,  and 
two  stone-lined  reservoirs-  Some  of  them  may  be  of  greater  age,  but 
most  of  them  were  probably  built  either  in  the  twelfth  or  in  the 
thirteenth  century*  These  Hem^dpanti  buildings  are  all  of  blocks 
of  cut  stone  carefully  joined  and  put  together  without  mortar*  In 
some  the  stones  are  so  large  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  saying  that 
they  are  the  work  of  giants*^  The  wells  are  strong,  plain,  and 
square,  with  a flight  of  steps  running  down  each  side.  The  reservoirs 
are  square,  eight  or  sixteen  sided,  and  built  in  courses,  each  course 
set  into  the  course  below  which  has  a raised  ledge  on  the  outer  edge, 
to  prevent  the  upper  stone  from  slipping  forward-  This  style  is 
also  employed  in  some  of  the  temples  as  at  Sankhed  not  far  from 
Toka  in  Ahmednagar-  The  temples  dedicated  to  Shiv,  though  often 
small,  are  sometimes  of  considerable  Bize.^  Standing  on  high  bases, 
with  strongly  built  mortarless  walls  of  hewn  stone,  with  numerous 
mouldings  and  often  an  abundance  of  mythological  sculpture,  the 
style  is  almost  certainly  an  outgrowth  of  the  Grujard^t  Ch^lukyan. 
Some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  found  in  Ber^r,  In  the  Haidarabad 
districts,  the  vertical  breaks  in  the  lines  of  the  walls  are  often  set 
off  at  oblique  angles  which  give  a great  play  of  light  and  shade^  The 
pillars  of  the  porch,  mandap^  have  also  sometimes  similar  sections* 
Instead  of  the  usual  broken  square,  they  are  formed,  as  if  two  or  more 
square  pillars  of  the  same  size  were  placed  in  one  another,  at  different 
angles,  so  that  the  section  is  star- shaped*  The  spires  of  most  of 
them  are  destroyed,  but  one,  the  temple  of  Bodda  Basappa  at 
Damhal  in  Dharwar  is  still  almost  complete  and  is  exceedingly  fine*® 

Hira'pur,  seven  miles  west  of  Ghalisgaon,  has  a ruined 
Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mah^dev,  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-seven 


writing  ; according  to  a third  he  waa  the  Brahman  minister  of  a Musalmdn  king  of 
Bidar  or  Goleonda*  Ind.  Ant.  VI,  366, 

j Mr*  Burgess’  Arch,  Hep.  ITI.  93,  In  the  south  of  India  iTakhandchi^rya  is 
similarly  creoited  with  the  building  of  all  the  better  class  of  old  temples, 

® Ahhir  kings  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  an  inscription  of 
Sinha  the  Y^dav  ruler  of  Devgiri,'  the  Gurjars  and  MAlav  kings  are  described  as 
liaving  been  humbled,  and  the  race  of  the  * heroic  Abhir  king’  as  having  been  destroyed* 
T>r.  Biihler  holds  that  the  term  the  ‘ heroic  Ahhir  king"  refers  to  Narsimha,  the 
Ball43  Yd.dav  of  Dyirsamudra,  a portion  of  whose  territories  Sinha  is  said  to  have 
annexed.  Bnrgesa’  Arch  Sur,  Rep,  (1878),  86,  ® See  above,  p,  39, 

^ The  story  told  of  them  that  each  was  biiilt  in  one  night  or  * before  every  night,* 
that  is  one  a day,  is  also  told  of  early  remains  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  India, 
Blochmann  in  Ind'.  Ant,  III.  344, 

* Of  thirty-one  temples  given  in  the  Kh^desh  lietj  the  largest  measurement  is 
fifty -five  feet  by  twenty -four,  and  the  smallest  eight  feet  st^uare, 

Mr.  Burgess’  MS*  note.  See  Arohitectare  of  Dh^wAr  and  Mysore,  57 ^ and 
corresponding  photograph. 
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broad  and  twelve  bigb.  The  door  and  tbe  eighteen  pillars  are  to  a 
certain  extent  ornamented.  There  is  neither  legend  nor  writing', 

JalgaoiL,  a town  in  the  Nasirabad  enb-division  on  the  railway 
linOj  is  fifty-fiy©  miloB  noi^th-east  of  Ohnlia  and  2d  I from  Bombay. 
Though  from  its  situation  probably  an  old  settlement^  Jalgaon  was, 
before  the  introduction  of  British  rule^  inferior  both  to  the  town 
of  Nasirabad  and  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Mehrunj  from  which 
it  is  still  locally  known  as  Jalgaon -Mehrun,  Under  the  British  its 
position  on  the  high  road  from  Asirgad  to  Bombay^  and  its  central 
situation  among  the  local  marts  of  Neri^  J^mti^  S^vda^  Faizpur, 
Bharangaonj  and  Brandol^  attracted  traders  and  weavers,  and 
before  1860,  it  could  boast  of  more  than  400  handlooms.  In  1860^ 
when  the  railway  was  opened,  it  remained  for  some  time  the 
terminus  and  rapidly  increased  in  importance.  In  that  year  it  waa 
said  to  be  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  [N^asirabad,  of  late  greatly 
increased,  extending  its  trade  into  Berar,  and  with  many  agencies 
of  Bombay  houses  to  buy  cotton,  linseed,  and  sesamum,^  Uuring^ 
the  American  war  (1862  - 1865)  Jalgaon  became  th©  great  cotton 
mart  of  !Khandesh,  G-inning  mills  and  full  and  half  presses  were^ 
started.  In  the  revulsion  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  Jalgaon 
suffered  severely,  Many  local  merchants  were  ruined,  and  mills 
and  other  buildings  were  left  unfinished.  Since  then  the  town  has 
been  slowly  but  steadily  recovering,  and  is  now  the  eastern  capital 
of  Khandesh,  a large  wealthy  town,  though  in  size  and  appearance 
far  inferior  to  the  cities  of.  Gujarat,  Since  1868  trade  has  greatly 
increased,  showing  in  goods  a rise  from  15,310  in  1868  to  47,008^ 
tons  in  1878,  and  in  passengers  from  59,073  to  74,296.  During 
1877  and  1878  two  new  cotton  presses  and  a large  steam  spinning 
and  weaving  mill  were  opened.®  The  Bombay  Bank  have  also- 
started  a branch,  and  send  an  agent  during  the  busy  season 
(November  - May) , The  population,  which  in  1872  was  returned  at 
6893,  has  within,  the  last  few  years  increased  by  more  than  at 
thousand.  The  new  suburb,  known  as  Pollen  Peth,  has  been  finished 
and  laid  out  in  regular  lines  carefully  planted  with  trees.  The 
main  road  leads  through  the  new  market  place  into  the  heart,  of  the 
town.  The  market  place  has  been  laid  out  in  lines  and  carefully 
planted  with  trees.  A new  school  has  been  built  in  1879.  The- 
municipality  has  also  started  a garden  on  the  site  of  part  of  the  old. 
cotton  market,  and  planted  many  rare  and  valnable  trees.  The 
dispensary  is  called  the  Sundardas  Mulji  Dispensary,^  the  late 
Mr,  Sundardas  and  the  present  Messrs,  Mulji  Jaitha  and  Company 
of  the  Khandesh  spinning  and  weaving  mills  having  contributed 
largely  towards  its  construction  and  subscribing  £60  (Rs.  600)  a 
year  for  its  maintenance.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  by 
means  of  iron  pipes  from  the  Mehrun  lake,  two  miles  south  of  the 
town,  a municipal  work  finished  in  1878  at  a cost  of  £7800 
(Rs.  78,000).  The  cotton  presses  and  mills  have  been  built  on  a 
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^ Mr.  DavidBcra,  Bom.  Gov.  Sel,  XCllI.  367,368. 

^ There  were  (1879)  three  full  presses,  one  large  ginning  faototy,  and  one  spinning 
and  weaving  mill. 
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piece  of  land  within  a quarter  of  a mil©  from  th©  station.  The 
feeling'  against  building  new  houses  is  fast  disappearing;^  and  one 
of  th©  most  striking  of  th©  many  handsome  buildings  in  th©  new 
suburb  is  a three-storied  dwelling  built  by  Daji  patil  of  Pathrij  a 
auccesaful  Gujar  Kunbi.  Tbe  principal  Government  and  municipal 
buildings  are  the  assistant  police  superintendent's  bungalow,,  the 
travellers^  bungalow  a substantial  thatched  dwelling  built  in  1879^ 
the  post  office,  the  mamlatdar^s  court,  a native  rest-house,  a school- 
housej  the  dispensaryj  and  the  police  station  and  municipal  office* 
The  huts  of  Dakhani  portersj  harndblsj  outside  the  town  and  north 
of  the  railway  have  been  carefully  placed  in  line^  and  every 
precaution  taken  to  guard  against  hr©,  A good  road  joins  Jalgaon 
with  the  railway  static and  there  is  also  a made  road  fourteen 
miles  to  th©  neighbouring  market  of  Neri  in  J^mner.  Other  roads 
are  much  required,  to  Dharangaonj  Chop  da,,  and  Faizpur,  The 
mumcinality,  started  in  1867,  had,  in  1879-80,  an  income  of  £188S 
(Rs.  18,830)* 

Ja^mner,  the  chief  town  of  the  Jamner  sub-division,  with,  in 
1872,  5309  souls,  is  situated  on  the  Kag  river  about  sixty  miles  east 
of  Dhulia*  Formerly  surrounded  with  walls  and  with  a good  fort, 
Jamner  was  a place  of  some  consequence^  Some  good  square-built 
houses,  especially  the  deshmukh^s  mansion,  vdda^  show  that  it  had 
once  some  rich  families.  Most  of  them  have  fallen  into  poverty, 
and  th©  town,  without  trad©  or  manufactures,  is  of  little  consequence* 
Near  the  river  gat©  is  a temple  of  Vithoba,  and  opposite  it  is  an 
archway  over  which  there  was  formerly  a draw  room,  now  used  as 
a library.  Besides  the  mamlatdar's  and  chief  constable's  office, 
held  in  the  old  fort,  Jamner  has  a large  Government  school,  and 
one  Government  and  two  private  rest-houses.  To  th©  east  of  th© 
town  is  a large  well  and  a temple  to  Ram,  known  as  Ram  Man  dir, 
A post  of  th©  Poona  Horse  stationed  at  Jamner  have  their  lines 
outside  of  the  town, 

JaVda,  ten  miles  north-west  of  Shabdda,  though  now  a deserted 
village  overgrown  with  brushwood,  seems  to  be  the  site  of  a large 
and  flourishing  town.  Not  many  years  ago  some  Buddhist  sculptures 
in  whit©  marble,  apparently  of  th©  same  period  and  style  of  art  as 
the  Ajanfca  sculptures,  were  found  in  the  forest  and  sent  to  the 
British  museum,^ 

EZalma'du,  about  two  miles  north-east  of  Nhdvi  in  Savda,  has  a 
ruined  well,  twenty- seven  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad  and  seventeen 
high.  It  is  locally  said  to  have  been  built  under  the  Gavli  R4j, 
About  sixty  years  ago  the  Nimbdlkar  carried  ofi  some  of  th©  stones 
to  repair  his  fort  at  Y^vah  Since  then  it  has  fallen  out  of  repair 
and  dried  up. 

Ea'nalda,  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Nasirabad,  has  a quaint 
temple  of  carved  black  stone  on  th©  bank  of  the  Gima  below  the 


' Tieffenthaler  (1760)  speaks  of  it  aa  a village  by  a etreacn  with  a walled  fort  in 
good  repair.  Res,  Hia.  et.  Geog.  Sur,  Tlnde,  1,  368. 

^ Mr.  Crawley -Boev  ey's  MS, 
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and  close  beside  it  a Q'osdi'a  house.  In  the  centre  of  this 
house  a dig-ht  of  steps  leads  to  a door.  Inside  of  the  door  are  a few 
more  atepa^  and  then  a big  hole>  inside  of  which  are  a series  of  four 
cella  one  within  the  other.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  these 
cells  i they  are  simply  dug  out  of  soft  earth.  Their  dimensions 
are^  the  first  five  feet  by  ten ; the  secondj  seTen  feet  by  four ; the 
third  four  feet  by  three  and  a half  ; and  the  fourth  three  and  a half 
feet  by  three, 

Kana'si^  four  miles  from  Kajgaon  railway  station  on  the  road 
to  Bhadgaon,  has  a Manbhdv  temple  to  ETrishnandth,  A domed 
building  of  stonej  brick,  and  lime,  the  temple  is  twenty -one  feet 
square  and  thirty-two  high,  and  said  to  be  about  200  years  old, 
A vestibule,  sahha  mandapf  has  been  recently  added  by  a wander- 
ing M^nbhav,  A small  fair  assembles  yearly  on  Ghaih^a  shuddh 
Pumima  (March  - April,) 

two  miles  north-east  of  Bhusdlval,  has  a half  mined 
Hem^dpanti  temple  of  Ma1i4dev  fifteen  feet  by  twelve  and  twenty 
high , The  pillars  show  signs  of  great  age.  Above  the  entrance  are 
figures  of  Bhairoba  and  his  wife,  and  on  either  side  are  representations 
of  Maruti  and  G-anpati, 

Ell0j'tgn,Oll,  three  miles  north  of  J^mner,  has  a mined  Bemddpanti 
temple  of  Mah^dev,  thirty-seven  feet  by  thirty -two,  standing  on 
rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  villagej  and  built  of  very  large 
square  blocks  of  solid  black  stone. 

KanIlBrH  FoPt,  in  the  Chalisgaon  sub-division,  eight  miles 
south-west  of  Chalisgaon,  has  a strong  natural  position,^ 

Klikarmimda,  north  latitude  21°  31^,  east  longitude  74°  7\ 
eight  miles  south-west  of  Taloda,  with  a present  popination  of  1S65 
souls,  was  a well  known  outpost  on  the  frontiers  of  Khd,ndesh  and 
the  Kdjpipla  state.  Immediately  after  the  acquisition  of  Khandesh 
(1818),  a detachment  under  Captain  Briggs  was  stationed  at 
Knkarmunda  to  keep  in  subjection  the  disaffected  Bhils  of  that 
neighbourhood,^  and  soon  after  it  was  mad©  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Knkarmunda  petty  division.  About  1855  the  town  was  found  to  be  so 
unhealthy  that  the  outpost  had  to  be  withdrawn.®  A Bhil  school  was 
established  to  educate,  along  with  Bhils,  the  young  chiefs  of  tb© 
neighbouring  states,  and  by  1865,  manyDdng  chiefs  or  their  sons 
were  being  educated  there.*  It  was  closed  about  the  year  of  the 
mutiny,  Kukarmundais  the  second  village  in  Taloda,  and  its  shoes 
have  a high  local  name  and  are  largely  in  demand  in  Taloda  and 
Akr^ni.  The  only  object  of  interest  is  a ruined  brick  and  mud  fort 
240  feet  square  and  about  five  hundred  years  old,^ 
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KhAtgaok, 


Kai^heka  Fort, 
Kukarmv5?da, 


1 Gov.  List,  of  Civil  Forts,  1862.  Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXVL  176, 

a Bom.  Gov,  Sel.  XXIII.  306,  308. 

^ Bom.  Gov.  Sel.  XXI 11.  176,  177*  Every  indTioemeut  was  offered  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  and  during  their  attendance  the  children  were  supported  by 
Govemioent  with  a monthly  allowance  of  3ii,  (Be.  J-S)^  Very  few  parents  took 
advantage  of  the  terms.  Ditto  189,  190. 

® In  1826  Captain  Cltmos  found  the  fort  in  ruins  and  the  town  of  Kukarmunda 
surrounded  by  a hedge.  The  river  was  knee- deep  and  150  yards  wide  in  May,  but  a 
quarter  mile  wide  in  the  rains.  Itinerary,  89. 
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Eur]ia^d.k:lllird7  a small  Tillage  of  1047  soulSj  seTeii  miles  soutli<^ 
east  of  Maheji  and  half  way  on  the  road  from  Pechora  to  Lohdraj  has 
an  old  Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mah^dev,  a many  cornered  building 
eighteen  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide  and  fourteen  high.  It  contains 
a ling^  and  at  the  back  a Devi,  The  entrance  is  through  a hall  on 
the  north  side  which  is  mostly  in  ruins.  Between  the  hall  and  the 
shrine  is  an  image  of  Granpati.  The  temple  has  neither  writing 
nor  legend.  About  a mile  and  a haH  to  the  east  of  Kurhad^  tha 
village  of  Saugvi  has  a comparatively  modem  temple  of  Mahddev, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  one  B4bur4v  Vishvan^th  p4til  about  1 75 
years  ago. 

Xialin^,  a ruined  fort  on  the  top  of  a hillj  six  miles  south  of 
Dhulia,  is  probably  a place  of  considerable  age.  The  fact  that  it 
and  not  Th41ner  was  granted  to  his  eldest  son^  would  seem  to  show 
that  Laling  was  the  chief  fort^  of  Malik  Bdja  (1370-1399),  the  first 
of  the  F4ruki  kings,  and  herein  1437  Kasir  !Kh4n  and  his  son  Mirdo 
Adil  Kh4n  were  besieged  by  the  Bahmani  general  till  relieved  by 
the  advance  of  an  army  from  Gujar^t,^  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  (1629-1631)  it  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  the  Moghal  troops  in  their  campaigns, 
against  the  Deccan.®  In  1862  the  fort  is  mentioned  as  strongly 
situated,  but  with  very  few  defences  left.^  Besides  the  fort  there 
are,  at  Baling,  two  small  Hemadpanti  shrines,  each  eight  feet  square, 
one  in  bad  the  other  in  good  repair.  There  is  also  a ten  feet  square 
Hemadpanti  well  in  good  order, 

La'sur,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Chopda,  formerly  a town  of 
considerable  importance,  held  by  the  Thoke  family,  has  the  ruins  of  a 
one©  formidable  fort  and  towered  gate  and  walls.  There  is  a large 
pond  in  front  of  the  Thoke's  mansion,  vdda^  and  outside  the  walis 
close  to  the  old  suburb,  is  a fine  well  with  flights  of  steps.  Near 
the  well  are  the  remains  of  a'  mosque,  ITie  village  is  now  nothing 
but  a ool lection  of  mad  huts  and  irregularly  built  houses  with 
a population  of  1489  souls.  The  fort  was  dismantled  by  the  British, 
and  the  Thoke^’s  mansion  was  burnt  down  a few  years  ago.  The 
history  of  the  Thoke  family  illustrates  the  state  of  Khdndesh  in 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  Karnitak  mercenaries, 
entertained  by  eveiy  petty  proprietor,  had  made  themselves  so 
obnoxious,  that  Grulzkr  XhiLn  Thoke,  the  holder  of  the  strong  fort  of 
Ldsur,  enlisted  a body  of  Arabs  to  oppose  them.  Unable  to  control 
or  pay  his  Arabs,  he  used  to  let  them  loose,  on  the  country  round, 
till  at  last  the  other  proprietors,  entering  into  a league  against  him, 
bribed  his  Arabs  to  assassinate  him  in  LSsur  and  his  eldest  son 
AJlxydr  K!h4n  in  Chopda,  A second  son,  Alif  Kh^n,  escaping  from 
Lasur  took  refuge  , with  Sur4jir4v  Nimb^kar  of  Y4vaL  Eetuming 
to  L4sur  with  some  Karnatak  mercenaries  lent  him  by  the  Nimbal- 
kar,  Aiif  Kh4n,  on  pretence  of  paying  the  Arabs  their  arrears. 


> Brigga"  Feriahta,  IV.  283, 
3 ElLot,  VII.  35,  102. 


s!  Briggs’  Ferishta,  IT.  429  ; IV.  295.296. 
* Gov-  Ligt:  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 
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entered  the  fort^  and  the  Karnitak  troop seifiiing  the  Arabs j put 
them  to  death.  Instead  of  being'  in  possession  of  his  fort^ 
Alif  Khdn  found  that  the  Karn^tak  troops  had  orders  to  hold  the 
fort  for  their  master  the  Nimbalkar.  Driven  to  despair  Alif  Khiiii 
allied  hnnself  with  the  Bhils  and  plundered  without  mercyi  At 
last  the  Nimbalkar  agreed  to  give  np  the  fort  for  a money  payment 
of  £1000  (Ks,  lOjOOO),  This  sum  Captain  Briggs  advanced  to 
the  Thoke  family  and  occupied  the  fort  with  British  troop Sp 
Subseg^ttently  a member  of  the  Thoke  family  was  appointed  keeper^ 
rahhvdldar^  of  the  hills  and  of  the  Bhirram  pass^  and  the  family  now 
serve  as  headmen  of  the  village.  In  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Ldsur 
is  an  old  enclosed  temple  of  Nateshvar,  forty-iive  feet  long  by  thirty- 
eight  broad.  On  one  of  the  wells  inside  the  temple  is  a writing 
apparently  in  Bdlhodh. 

liOlia'ra,  a large  village  ten  miles  south-east  of  M^hejij  with  a 
population  of  3477  soulsj  was  in  AJsbar^s  time  the  head  of  a sub- 
divisioHj  nhohdl^  -with  a yearly  revenue  of  £2066  (247^965  tanhhds)^ 
In  1818  Captain  Briggs  proposed  that  twelve  Loh4ra  villages  closely 
mixed  with  British  villages  should  be  obtained  from  Sindia.  In 
1820  an  agreement  was  made  to  this  effect^  and  the  twelve  villages 
were  taken  over  by  the  British  in  the  same  year.  But  they  were 
again  restored  to  Sindia  in  1837,  and  hot  recovered  till,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Grw^lior,  Lohdra  was  again  mad©  over 
to  the  British,  thoagh  actual  possession  was  not  obtained  until  after 
groat  opposition.  Of  the  many  interesting  remains  of  its  former 
greatness,  Lohara  has,  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south,  an 
old  temple  of  Tapeshvar  MahddeVr  Built  for  the  most  part  in 
Hemadpanti  style,  it  contains  an  outer  hall,  sahhdmandap^  eight  feet 
square  and  sixteen  high,  and  a shrine  eight  feet  square  and  eight 
high.  The  roof,  now  fallen  in,  was  supported  on  eight-sided  etona 
pillars,  and  there  is  a curved  doorway  opening  to  the  east.  The 
temple  has  neither  legend  nor  inscription.  It  has  a money  allowance 
of  £1  10^.  (Rs,  15)  and  land  yielding  a yearly  rental  of  9s.  (Rs.  4-8), 

Ma'lieji  or  Cllilicllklied,  a small  village  three  miles  north  of 
the  M4he]i  railway  station,  is  the  scene  of  the  chief  fair  in  Khdindesh. 
M4heji,  the  woman  in  whose  honour  the  fair  is  held,  is  said  to  have 
lived  about  200  years  ago.  A Tiloli  Kunbi  of  Hivri,  ten  miles  south- 
east of  Jamner,  she  sufiered  such  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  her  father 
and  mother-in-law,  that  she  fled  from  her  home  and  became  an  ascetic. 
Taught  by  a holy  man  on  Turanm^l  hill,  she  wandered  through 
the  country  and  gained  so  great  a name  for  sanctity,  that  even  in 
her  lifetime  vows  were  paid  to  her.  At  last  she  settled  at  Chinchkhed, 
and  after  living  there  for  twelve  years,  buried  herself  alive, 
A temple,  the  present  building,  a rough  structure  twenty-five  feet 
by  eighteen  and  twenty- eight  high,  was  raised,  and  a yearly  fair 
estalmished  on  the  fifteenth  of  Fosh  Shuddh  (January- February). 
The  fair  is  said  to  owe  its  importance  to  the  succsessful  issue  of  a 
vow  made  by  the  head  of  the  Povar  house.  The  number  of 
devotees  increased,  and  traders,  finding  order  and  freedom  from 
taxation,  flocked  to  it  in  numbers.  Then  came  the  ruin  of  1803,  and 
for  four  years  there  was  no  fair.  As  order  was  restored  the  business 
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of  tli6  fair  increased.  In  1833  it  was  taken  under  Government 
management,  booth  gitea  were  allotted  to  the  different  dealers,  and 
as  order  was  carefully  kept  and  the  roads  were  well  guarded,  large 
numbers  again  assembled.^  In  the  prosperous  years  of  the 
Ameri  c an  war  th  e fair  b e cam  e a gre  at  pla  ce  o £ trad  e.  F or  s o m e se  ason  s 
an  agricultural  show  was  successfully  held  at  the  time  of  the  fair* 
But  in  the  bad  years  that  followed  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
the  show  proved  too  costly,  and  has  to  a great  extent  been 
discontinued.  The  railway,  also,  by  ensuring  an  easy  and  regular 
supply  of  goods  to  th©  village  markets,  to  some  extent  did  away 
with  the  need  of  a fair.  In  the  three  years  ending  1873  the  gales 
fell  from  £198,939  to  £ 1 02,908*  Though  with  signs  of  recovery,  they 
remained  small,  till,  in  1878,  they  rose  to  £21 0,002,  and  in  1879 
there  wag  a farther  advance  to  £224,326,  compared  with  an  average 
of  £153,197  during  the  ten  previous  years.  The  following  statement 
gives  the  chief  details  : 

Mdk&ji  Fair,  1869-1879. 


Yeah. 

Goods 

re&eivfiA- 

Good  8 
sold. 

Unsold. 

Year, 

Good* 

received. 

Goode 

sold. 

UnBold, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I860 

104,042 

168,173 

30*766 

1875  

208*97^ 

166,094 

40,S77 

1870 

3240,777 

108*939 

41  843 

1876 

180,^56 

127*283 

52*071 

len 

S2fi*762 

182*823 

43*0318 

1877  

192,433 

124*933 

67*400 

1872  

197, 

143*964 

51*884 

levs  

277,045 

219*002 

67,94£ 

1873 

1B74 

154,818 

163*01  a 

197,008 

U4,85S 

51*914 

48*159 

1879  

£74*722 

224*326 

50*396 

The  traffic  at  the  Mali eji  railway  station  shows  a fall  in  goods  from 
26,485  tons  in  1868  to  24,550  in  1878,  but  a rise  in  passengers 
from  3045  to  3 775.  The  municipal  income  for  1879  was  £118 
(Ils.1180). 

Ma'na^puri,  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  Yaval,  has  about  a mile 
and  a half  to  the  north,  at  the  extreme  end  of  a picturesque  gorge 
just  below  a waterfall  in  the  Sdtpuda  hills,  a part -ruined  temple  to 
M^biab^  twenty -two  feet  long  by  fifteen  broad.  The  Gavli  Ghar 
ruing,  of  which  the  only  traces  are  hug©  bricks,  overhang  the 
gorge  in  which  the  temple  is  situated, 

HfCanda'llB,  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  Sh^h^da,  has  a very 
high  fort,  in  which  is  a singularly  well  carved  small  white  marble 
image, 

Mehune,  five  miles  north-^west  of  Edlabad,  has  a well  preserved 
eight  feet  square  tempi©  of  Mah^dev, 

Mhalpur,  a village  of  1887  souls  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Yirdel,  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  ruins  that  it  seems  to  have  once 
been  a place  of  importance*  The  water  is  well  suited  for  dyeing, 
and  the  place  has  still  a name  for  its  black  and  red  cotton  clothes*^ 

Mlia'sva,  two  miles  east  of  Pdrola,  has,  on  the  site  of  an 


' The  fair  is  described  in  1837  aa  bringing  large  nnmbera  of  pe^le.  Merchants 
from  the  coast  came  to  meet  inland  traders  and  exchange  goods*  'Ihe  trading  went 
on  for  about  a montli*  Or.  Chris.  Spec.  "VTH,  196, 

“Bom.  Gov,  Sel,  XUIII,  426,  474* 
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older  building,  a modern  temple  dedicated  to  JhinjAna  Devij 
with  a £o Ur-banded  image  cut  in  wliite  atone.  To  the  ©aat,  close 
together,  are  two  brick  and  mortar  lamp-pOlars,  each 

sixteen  feet  round  and  thirty-one  high.  These  pillars  are  said  to 
be  of  the  yam©  age  as  the  old  temple  of  Jhinj^a  Devi,  A small 
fair  assembles  yearly  in  the  month  of  ChaitTa  (April) , To  the  north 
of  the  temple  is  a four-sided  stone  and  mortar  bnOt  pond  105  feet 
square  and  twenty-five  deep,  with  a flight  of  steps  on  each  side, 
About  1 50  feet  from  the  temple  to  the  south-east,  are  some  highly 
carved  and  apparently  very  old  remains  of  a building  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Turki  Devi,  The  Mhdsva  reservoir  is  built  close 
to  this  village.^ 

Mukhipat,  three  miles  south-east  of  Erandol,  has  an  irregular 
plateau,  with  a pond  named  Padm^aya,  on  whose  hanks  are  temples 
of  MahadeVj  M^uti,  and  G-anpati, 

Dcvla,  a large  village  about  five  miles  east  of  Kajgaon 
station,  has,  to  the  west,  a ruined  Hem^dpanti  temple  of  MahAdev 
eighteen  feet  long  by  eight  broad  and  ten  high.  With  a doorway 
but  no  walls,  all  that  is  left  is  the  roof  of  large  plain  stones 
supported  on  piUars-  It  has  no  writing  or  local  legend, 

Ha'iidre,  three  miles  south  of  Maheji,  has  a Hemddpanti  well, 
apparently  of  great  age,  measuring  ninety  feet  both  ways  at  the 
level  of  the  ground,  and  with  steps  on  three  sides.  It  is  not  now 
used  and  is  falling  to  ruin, 

NandUJrtia'r,  th©  head -quarters  of  the  Nandurbar  sub-division, 
on©  of  the  oldest  if  not  the  oldest  town  in  Khandesh,  is  situated 
thirty-two  miles  north-west  of  Dhulia. 

Under  the  name  Nandigara,  Nandurb^  is  supposed  to  ba 
mentioned  in  a Kanheri  cave  inscription  of  the  third  century,® 
According  to  a locaJ  story  it  was  founded  by  Nand  G^vli,  and 
remained  in  the  hands  of  his  family  till  the  arrival  of  the  Musalm^ns, 
whose  leader  Samin  Moin-ud-din  Chishti,  helped  by  the  saint  Syed 
Sdddrt  Pir,  commonly  known  as  Syed  Ala-ud-din  Pir,  totally  defeated 
the  G-avli  king.®  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
(1342),  Nandurbdr  was  visited  by  Ibn  Batuta  who  mentions  it  as  a 
place  inhabited  by  Mardthas.^  In  1370  Nandurb^r  along  with 
Sultanpur,  vms  taken  by  Malik  B^ja  (1370-1399),  the  first  E£ruki 
ruler  of  Khandesh  j but  Sult^u  Muzafiar  Grujar^ti  rapidly  marching 
against  him,  Malik  !R4ja  was  forced  to  retire  to  Th^luer.^  In  1429 
th©  chief  of  Jalwara,  a fugitive  from  Gujarat,  having,  by  the  help 
of  Malik  Nasir,  got  the  command  of  a small  force  to  assist  him  in 
releasing  his  country,  employed  it  in  plundering  Nandurb^,®  In 


1 For  detailB  see  above,  p,  142,  ® Lasaon,  Alt,  IV.  83.^ 

5 In  the  battle  the  Gavli  prince,  engaging  in  j^rsonal  con£lct  with  the  saints  stmck 
off  his  head.  The  hc^less  body  couSnued  to  Bght,  and  the  Hindu  army  aoized  with 
a panic  fled.  The  trunk  then  snatched  up  the  head  and  led  the  victorious  army  te 
a neifihhouring  hill,  where  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  it,  Mr.  J.  Pollen,  0.  S, 

* Yule^a  Cathay,  11/415.  ® Briggs'  Ferishtap  IV*  283. 

® Briggs*  Ferishta,  IV,  293, 

B 411— 58 
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I/istory. 


I^tthlic  Offices* 


1536,  ag  h©  had  promised  when  in  confinement  at  Asirgad,  Nandnr- 
bd,r  and  Salt4npur  were  made  over  to  Mubarak  KhUn  bj 

Muhammad  Sh^  III,  when  he  became  king  of  Grujar4t.i  In  the 
troubled  time  that  fallowed  Muhammad's  death  (1560-66),  Nandurb^r 
and  Sult^npur  were  invaded  and  taken  by  Changez  Khan  of  Guj^at*® 
Shortly  after  they  were  again  given  up*  But  in  the  arrangements 
made  by  Akbar  about  the  close  of  the  century  these  districts  were 
taken  from  Khandesh  and  made  over  to  Mdlwa.  The  Ain-i-Akbari 
mentions  the  district,  sirkdr^  of  Nandurbdr  as  measuring  644,730 
acres  (859,604^  bighds)^  and  yielding  a yearly  revenue  of  £1 25,406 
(50,162,250  dams)*  It  was  very  rich  in  musk  melons  and  grapes.® 
The  transfer  to  Mdlwa,  if  ever  carried  out,  seems  to  have  lasted  a few 
years  only,  as  early  in  the  seventeenth  c©ntui:y  (1609),  Nandurb^, 
NetherhsTi^  is  mentioned,  among  Khandesh^  towns,  as  dealing  in  brass 
ware,  suits  of  armour,  bemes,  drugs,  pi ntadoes  or  calicoes,  cotton,  yarn, 
wool,  ^d  coarse  cloth.  In  1610  it  is  noticed  as  a city  with  a castle 
and  fair  pond  with  many  tombs  and  pleasure -houses,  Pifty  years 
later  Tavernier  describes  it  as  enjoying  considerable  prosperity  and 
renowned  for  its  grapes  and  melons,^  In  1666  an  English  factory 
was  established  at  H^andurb^,  and  in  1670,  as  it  proved  an  important 
trading  centre,  the  Ahmedabad  factoiy  was  transferred  to  it,  and 
specimens  of  its  produce  were  sent  to  England,^  In  1695  it  was 
a large  town,  so  rich,  that  on  one  occasion,  without  any  general 
pillage,  a sum  of  £170,000  (Ks,  17,00,000)  was  raised  from  the 
bankers*®  With  the  rest  of  Khdndesh  the  town  suffered  during 
the  disasters  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When 
acquired  by  the  British  in  1818^  it  was  more  than  half  deserted.  In 
1820  it  is  mentioned  as  formerly  of  great  importance,  enclosed  by 
the  ruins  of  a wall  two  miles  sqmure,  containing  500  houses  and 
yielding  a yearly  revenue  of  £1200  (Bs.  12,000),  Near  it  were 
the  remains  of  many  tombs  and  temples,  showing  former 
prosperity,®  Under  the  British,  from  the  set  of  trad©  eastwards  to 
the  railway,  Nandurbar  hag  never  recovered  its  former  importance. 
The  leading  exports  are  cotton,  linseed,  wheat,  gram,  and  grass  oil  ^ 
the  leading  imports,  salt,  cocoanuta,  and  spices.  The  chief  local 
manufacture,  extracting  grass  or  rosha  oil,  gives  work  to  about  100 
stills.  This  oil,  exported  chiefly  to  Surat,  with  a pleasant  though 
strong  scent,  has  been  long  known  as  a cure  for  rheumatism. 

The  town  has  the  courts  of  a mamlatddr  and  a subordinate 
judge,  a school  house,  municipal  buildings,  and  a post  office*  The 
1872  population  was  7206,  and  in  1879-80  the  municipal  income  was 
£410  (Rs,4l00)* 

The  object  of  most  interest  is  the  old  fort  now  used  as  the 
m^mlatd^r^s  office.  It  is  a common  mud  structure,  like  those  found  in 


1 Brigge’  Feiiahta,  II*  316.  ® Briggs’  FerieMa,  IV,  315, 

® Aiu-i-Akbari,  II,  43,  228.  * Tayomier  in  Hairia,  II.  352, 

^ ADderson'e  English  in  Western  Indiaj  160,  ® Elliot,  VII.  363, 

^ A detaohmont  under  Major  Jardine  toak  po^eesion  of  NandurbAr,  a town  of 
co(nsiderable  size  in  IS  18.  Hamilton’s  Des,  of  Sind.  H*  100-1 01 : Bom,  Gov,  Sel, 
:XCIir*  478- 

^ Maloolm’ji  Coutral  India,  II.  50S| 
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many  Kh4ndesb  towns  only  somawhat  larger  and  stronger.  Inside 
are  two  wells^  and  outside>  on  tbe  westj  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
mosque  and  a ruined  tower  witb  a Persian  inscription  to  tbe  e:ffact 
tbat  it  was  repaired  about  seventy  years  ago.  To  the  north  of  the 
fort  is  the  J^ma  mosque  supposed  to  have  been  built  with  the  stones 
of  a Hindu  temple-  Before  it  are  two  modem  brich  minarets.  To 
the  west  of  the  fort  are  two  mosques^  one  old  and  built  of  stone 
known  as  the  Dagdi  or  stone  mosque,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
age  as  the  Jdma  mosque  j the  other,  known  as  the  Makka  mosque, 
is  of  a more  recent  date.  Outside  the  town,  to  the  north-east,  is  an 
old  shrine  and  mosque  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  Akbar  1583  (991  H.).  On  the  Han^laroad,  a little  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  is  a very  old  mosque  known  as  Awal  Gh^ai's 
mosque.  Another  old  mosque,  with  a worn-out  Persian  inscription 
on  two  tombs,  lies  to  the  south  on  the  banks  of  the  Panjhra ; on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  to  the  south  of  the  town,  is  a place  of 
prayer,  id^dh,  A wall  is  all  that  now  remains-  At  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  on  the  north,  and  between  the  Perishta  tomb  amd  the  west  of 
the  town  in  the  quarter  where  the  Musalm4ns  still  live,  is  a great 
Musalman  burying  ground  with  numbers  of  tombs. 

Of  Hindu  buildings  the  chief  are,  two  sacred  to  Rfim  near  the 
Government  rest-house,  and  one  to  Vitthal  in  the  Desdipura  division 
of  the  town-  There  are  also  several  old  ponds  of  which  the  chief 
are  two,  known  as  the  Ldl  Taldv  and  the  Ohdmbhdr  Tald^  to  the 
north  j two,  the  W€XQya  and  Desdi  Taldv s to  the  west  j and  one,  the 
Pir^s  Taldv f the  biggest  of  all,  to  the  south-  Of  private  dwellings 
the  house  of  the  Sar  Desdi,  said  to  be  400  years  old,  is  the  moat 
interesting- 


Chapter  XIV. 
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Na'ra^yanpur,  about  five  miles  west  of  Nandurbdr,  has  an  old  NijUvAifpua. 
fort  close  to  a stone  dam  on  the  Shivnad  river.  A httle  way  up  the 
stream  is  a well  lined  with  curiously  carved  stones,  which,  with 
some  others  that  have  been  left  lying  about,  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  a temple  that  originally  stood  in  the  Ndr^yanpur  fort, 

I'irasirabad^  formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  Na^irabad  sub-  Nasieabab. 
division,  stands  about  six  miles  east  of  Jalgaon  and  two  south  of  the 
Bhadli  railway  station-  In  1872  it  had  a population  of  9941  souls, 
chiefly  cultivators  and  poor  Mu  salmis,  with  a few  wealthy  Brahmans 
and  moneylenders.  The  streets  are  long,  irregular,  and  narrow, 
and  though  there  are  many  large  four -storied  houses,  the  whole  looks 
poor  and  neglected-  The  old  fort,  which  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  country  round,  has,  since  the  removal  of  the  m^mlatd^r'^s  ofiice 
to  Jalgaon,  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin.  Part  of  it  is  now  used 
aa  a Government  school-house.  The  manufacture  of  glass  bangles 
is  still  an  important  industry  supporting  about  200  houses  of 
Mani4rs  or  Musalman  banglemakers.  There  are  several  old 
mosques  in  the  neighbourhood,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Mu  sal  m An  deshmukh  family  of  the  town, 

Nasirabad,  formerly  an  open  village,  locally  known  as  Sol  Nimhhora 
from  its  having  sixteen  villages  under  it,  was,  before  th© 

British  conquest,  several  times  plundered  by  the  Satmdla  Bhils,  In, 
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1801  it  was  plundered  by  a freebooter  named  Juba^  and  again^  just 
before  tb©  great  famine  of  1803^  by  one  of  tbe  Pesbwa^s  officers* 
After  this  the  village  wall  was  built  by  one  of  the  Purandharis  to 
whom  the  town  was  given  in  grants 

ITasratpur,  a mined  village  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
Chdlisgaon,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a family  named  Khoja- 
It  has  the  remains  of  strong  walls,  handsome  bnil dings,  and  water 
works, 

Wava'plir,  in  the  Pimpalner  sub-division,  about  twenty-four  miles 
east  of  Niz^mpur  on  the  main  road  between  the  Deccan  and  the 
Gujarat  coast,  is  mentioned  in  1660  as  a great  town  full  of  weavers. 
It  was  also  famoiiH  for  its  rice,  which,  though  smaller  than  common 
rice,  when  boiled  was  white  as  snow  and  smelled  like  musk.  It  was 
greatly  prized  by  grandees,  and  was  sent  in  presents  to  Persia.^ 
In  1666  it  is  mentioned  as  a small  city  in  BdldghAt,  four  days  from 
Surat,  famous  for  white,  large  and  nice  looking  grapes,  and  for 
much  cotton.  In  many  places  were  sugarcane  gardens  and  all  the 
growers  had  mills  and  furnaces.  There  were  mountains  hard  to 
cross,  and  beautiful  plains  watered  with  rivers  and  streams.^ 

Wir,  a town  with,  in  1872,  5622  inhabitants,  stands  on  the 
Panjhra  fourteen  miles  west  of  Dhulia,  Akbar  made  Nir  the  head- 
quarters of  a sub -division,  Triahal^  in  the  Nandurb^r  district,  sirkdr^ 
with  a yearly  revenue  of  £1807  {7,22,760  dams).  Traces  of  its 
former  consequence  arc  seen  in  the  Muhammadan  tombs  that  still 
line  the  main  road  leading  into  the  town,  Dike  the  neighbouring 
villages  it  Bu:ffered  much  during  the  Panjhra  flood  in  1872,  The 
houses  in  Nir  are  like  those  in  the  old  town  of  Dhulia,  Most  of 
its  people  are  husbandmen  and  its  trad©  is  merely  local.  It  is 
provided  with  a post  office. 

l^Iiza^^mpup,  the  head-quarters  of  a petty  division,  about  ten 
miles  north-east  of  Pimpalner,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (1610),  the  first  great  town  between  Surat  and 
Agra,^  Pragments  of  Hemddpanti  temples  show  that  before 
Musalman  times  Nizd-mpur  was  a place  of  consequence.  The  only 
object  of  interest  is  an  old  well  preserved  stone  and  cement  Jain 
temple  seventy-five  feet  by  fifty-nine,  dedicated  to  Parasnath  the 
twenty -third  of  the  Jain  saints, 

Nizardev,  in  forest  land  about  eight  miles  north  of  Ghopda, 
has  a hot  spring.  Rising  apparently  in  the  bed  of  the  Gavli,  the 
water  used  to  flow  through  the  head  of  a cow,  fixed  in  the  side  of  a 
six  feet  square  cistern  that  dates  from  pre-Musalm^n  or  Gavli  Rdj 
times,  hfow  the  water  trickles  from  a cleft  in  the  rock,  a little  to 
the  side  of  this  cistern.  The  cistern  is  empty,  a^d  the  spring  has 


' T^vermer  in  Harria,  II,  352. 

® Thevenot's  Voyages,  V,  49,  219.  In  thia  as  in  many  other  Tavernier  aeema 

to  have  borrowed  from  Thevenot, 

3 Finch  m Harria,  L 84.  In  the  year  before  {1609)  Salbank  seema  (Harria,  L 98)  to 
refer  to  it  as  Nabon,  a place  with  exports  of  cotton,  and  wool,  and  where  sugar 

grew  in  great  abundance. 
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lost  its  virtue*  Thermometer  readings  mark  a temperature  of  100® 
at  sunrise  and  103®  at  noon*  Colourless  and  earthy  in  taste,  aoalysia 
has  failed  to  trace  in  the  water  any  medicinal  properties.^ 

Pa'cliora,  the  head- quarters  of  the  Pechora  sub-division,  with, 
in'"  1872,  a population  of  2723  souls,  stands  on  the  railway  line 
thirty-five  miles  south-east  of  Dhulia  and  231  from  Bombay*  It  is 
the  nearest  station,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Ajanta  caves*  Except 
the  traces  of  a wall  and  the  old  fort  where  the  mamlatd&p’s  office 
is  held,  there  is  nothing  old  in  Pdchora,  A good  well  shaded  road 
runs  between  it  and  the  railway  station,  and  it  has  a travellers’ 
bungalow  and  a post  office* 

Fa'dalsa,  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  plain,  about  six  miles 
south-west  of  Savda,  has  a temple  to  BMloba  eighty -five  feet  by 
sixfy-six  and  fifteen  high*  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  100 
years  ago  by  a devotee,  hhagat^  named  Krishna  whose  grandson 
keeps  it  in  repair* 

Pa'l,  a ruined  town  in  the  ia^pa  in  S^vda,  on  a table-land 

in  the  Sdtpuda  hills  fourteen  miles  north-west  of  R4ver  is  said 
to  have  once  been  the  chief  of  seventy- three  villages*  It  is 
said  to  have  been  abandoned  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  at  the  introduction  of  British  rule  was  utterly  desolate  and 
infested  with  wild  beasts.  In  1820  Sub£hd^  Nimb^lkar,  a brother 
of  the  proprietor  of  Taval,  offered  to  re-people  PaJ  if  Government 
advanced  him  a sum  of  £2540  (Rs.  26,400)-  But  Captain  Briggs  did 
not  advise  Government  to  favour  the  proposal.  After  1 820,  several 
attempts  were  made  to  re -people  the  place,  but  on  account  of 
its  deadly  climate  and  of  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts,  none  proved 
successful.  At  last,  in  1869-70,  Mr.  James,  C*S.,  induced  some 
cultivators  to  settle,  and  there  are  now  six  hundred  inhabitants. 
Except  the  founder  of  the  colony.  Shiv  Chdran  pdtil,  a Pardeshi 
Br^ihman  who  has  built  a good  house,  repaired  a few  old  wells  and 
brought  nearly  600  acres  under  tillage,  the  people  are  very  poor, 
and  the  village  is  little  more  than  a collection  of  huts*  The^  site  of 
the  old  town  seems  to  be  a triangular  piece  of  ground,  about  a 
square  mile  in  area,  enclosed  between  two  mountain  streams  and 
the  Suki  river* 

Traces  remain  of  the  wall  and  battlements  of  the  old  fort  with 
its  fianking  towers*  About  two  hundred  yards  east  of  the  fort, 
in  what  seems  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  an  old  stone  mosque  stands  inside  an  enclosure,  entered 
by  a stately  arched  gateway  strengthened  by  brickwork  battle- 
ments. On  each  side  of  the  enclosure  are  the  ruins  of  rooms,  and 
to  the  right  of  the  mosque,  a doorway  opens  on  steps  that  lead  to  the 
roof  of  these  buildings*  The  mosque,  of  black  stone  without  cement, 
measures  twenty-seven  feet  square*  Though  its  front  pillars  are 
much  weather-worn  and  some  of  the  blocks  have  been  displaced. 


1 The  details  in  grains  to  the  gallon  are : total  solids  by  evaporation,  21  '6  ; 
organic  matter,  3*2  ; silica  andiron,  S'4  ; lime,  none  ; chloride  of  soditim,  8;  suli>hates, 
2 f nitrates,  a trace  } nitrites,  none  ; hardness,  1*75,  List  of  Archseologic^  nemainB,I7* 
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the  main  building  is  well  preserved.  Behind  the  mosquOj  a little 
to  the  north-west,  stands  a caravanseraij  about  200  feet  square, 
with  a gateway  facing  west.  Nothing  remains  but  the  four  walls 
and  the  plinths  showing  the  position  of  the  different  rooms.  Pass- 
ing from  the  mosque  towards  the  fort,  a once  well  paved  road  leads 
down  to  the  Nagjiri  fountain,  a little  cistern  of  pore  water  over- 
shadowed by  a grove  of  well  grown  trees.  The  cistern,  fifty  feet 
by  thirty,  is  said  to  be  fed  from  the  old  fort  well,  with  which  it  is 
joined  by  an  underground  pipe.  The  supply  of  water  is  large,  the 
overflow  passing  to  the  river  through  tWteen  mouths  cut  in  the 
cistern’s  side.  Under  a banyan  tree  overlooking  this  cistern,  a 
little  bungalow  has  been  built  by  Mr,  J.  Poilen,  with  a flight  of 
steps  leading  to  a small  garden  beside  the  cistern.  Heaps  of  stone 
are  the  only  traces  of  private  buildings. 

about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Jalgaon,  has,  on  a 
small  hill  near  the  meeting  of  the  Cirna  and  Td^pti,  a well  preserved 
temple  of  Rd-meshvar  seventeen  feet  by  fourteen  and  twenty- one 
high.' 

Pa'rola,  north  latitude  56'  and  east  lon^tude  75°  14',  a large 
straggling  municipal  town,  formerly  of  considerable  importance, 
situated  in  the  Amalncr  sub-division  twenty-four  miles  east  of  DhuUa 
and  twenty  “two  west  of  the  Mhasavad  railway  station,  had,  in  1 872,  a 
population  of  12,235  souls,  and  in  1879-80  a municipal  revenue  of 
£SS3  (Rs.  3830), 

From  a small  village  of  fifty  houses,  Pd-rola  is  said,  about  150 
years  ago,  to  have  been  raised  to  the  position  of  a walled  town  by 
its  proprietor  Hari  Baddshiv  Damodar.  At  the  beginning  of  British 
rule  (1818),  LidJa  Bhdu  Jhdnsikar,  by  the  strength  of  his  fort  and 
by  the  promise  of  sharing  in  the  spoils  taken  by  his  mercenairy 
bands,  induced  many  merchants  to  settle  in  Pdrola.  The  disturb - 
anoes  caused  in  the  villages  round  and  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
Captain  Briggs,  brought  on  the  proprietor  the  wrath  of  the  British 
Government,  and  though  allowed  to  keep  his  estate,  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  his  fort  (1821).  Deprived  of  their  illegal  gains  the 
traders  gradually  left  for  Dhulia  and  other  marts.  Still,  in  1837, 
Pdrola  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  towns  in  Khdn- 
desh  with  many  weavers  and  a considerable  trade.^  In  1857  the 
proprietors  were  found  to  be  disloyal,  and  their  estate  was  confis- 
cated and  the  town  resumed.  Much  of  the  town  is  now  deserted, 
and  though  the  houses  about  the  fort  and  along  the  made  roads 
appear  prosperous,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  poor.  Most  of  the 
houses  have  tiled  roofs,  and  some  are  two  or  even  three  stories  high. 
The  town  has  three  vernacular  schools. 

The  chief  trade  is  in  womens’  robes,  lugddSf  and  other  female 
garments  for  which  the  P^rola  weavers  have  a high  local  name. 
Of  late,  under  the  competition  of  Hindustani  goods,  the  demand 
for  Pdrola  cloth  has  greatly  fallen  and  many  of  the  weavers  have 


1 Bom.  Gov,  Rev,  Ree,  50  of  1822,  156,167- 
® Or.  Chris.  Spec,  VIH,  198, 
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taken  to  husbandry.  From  November  to  June  there  ia  a conaider- 
ablo  trade  in  cattle^  cotton^  and  grain. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the  fort^  situated  on  the  plain,  built 
about  150  years  ago  (1727)  by  J^ghird^r  Hart  Saddahiv  Dd-modar, 
It  is  still  one  of  the  finest  architectural  remaina  of  its  kind  in 
Khandesh,  and  must  at  one  time  have  been  a place  of  great 
strength.  Built  of  stone  and  mortar,  about  525  feet  long  by  435 
broad,  it  is  surrounded  by  a moat  widened  towards  the  east  into  a 
reservoir  with  steps  on  three  sides,  those  on  the  west  being  of  the 
same  date  as  the  fort,  and  those  on  the  east  not  so  old.  The 
entrance  was  formerly  protected  by  a drawbridge  of  rafters  and  largo 
flanking  towers.  Inside  the  fort  were  additional  fortifications,  and 
the  proprietor's  mansion  was  very  strongly  built  of  stone  and 
mortar  with  a square  opening  in  the  centre,  all  the  rest  being 
terraced  over,  not  unlike  the  Shanvdr  palace  at  Poona, After 
1857  the  proprietor  was  dispossessed  and  the  fort  dismantled. 
Nothing  now  remains  except  the  walls  and  one  large  building,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  mah^lkari  and  the  upper  by 
the  municipal  office . The  ditch,  said  at  one  time  to  have  kept  full 
of  water  all  the  year  round,  is  now  dry  during  the  hot  weather* 
Outside  the  town  are  several  old  mosques,  and  not  far  from  the 
fort  is  a graceful  minaret,  like  those  on  the  BurhAiiptir  road.  To 
the  east  of  the  fort  is  a plain  shrine,  da/rgdhj  called  Im^m  Bddsh^h^s, 
from  containing  the  tombs  of  two  brothers  Im4m  and  B^-dsh^h, 
The  building  is  thirty-one  feet  square  and  fifteen  high,  with  a small 
spire  at  each  corner  of  the  roof  and  a large  spire  in.  the  centre. 
The  lower  part  of  the  building  is  of  plain  stone,  the  upper  of  cement- 
covered  brick  and  lime.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Hindu  J^ghirdAr  Sad^hiv  Ddmodar*  Hvery  year  in  the  month  of 
Shrdvan  (August)  a three  days^  fair  is  held. 

Of  Hindu  buildings  the  chief  are  a temple  of  carved  stone  to  Rdm, 
a second  sacred  to  Mah^dev,  and  a third  to  Bhav^ni.  The  Sv^mi^s 
temple  at  PArola  is  a fine  stone  building  twenty -four  feet  square, 
with  a brick  spire  highly  ornamented  with  cement  figures,  the 
whole  forly  feet  high-  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Trimbakrdv 
Sad^ishiv  Jaghirddr.  Another  temple  to  Jhapdta  Bhava,  also 
attributed  to  Trambakrdv  Saddshiv,  contains  four-handed  images  of 
Granpati  and  of  Devis,  and  an  elegant  highly  ornamented  canopy, 
chhal/ri,  A yearly  isdr  is  held  in  VcdshdlSi  (May) . The  temple  is 
fifty- eight  feet  long  by  fifty- six  broad,  and  over  the  shrine  has 
a spire  thirty-five  feet  high.  Like  the  Svdmi^s  temple  the  body  of 
the  building  is  of  stone  and  the  spire  of  brick.  About  a quarter  of 
a mile  out  of  Pdrola  on  the  Dhulia  road,  a very  graceful  canopy, 
chhatri^  stone  below  and  brick  above,  thirty -three  feet  high  and  twelve 
feet  square  at  the  base,  enshrmes  an  impression  of  the  foot,  pdduha^ 
of  Grirdhar  Sheth  Bdldji  Vale- 

Pa'tna,  a deserted  village,  about  ten  miles  sonth-wost  of  Chdlia- 
gaon,  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  chief  passes  through  the  SdtmdJa 


1 Military  Inep-  Kep.  lS4^i 
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hill 8 j ia  probalbly  one  of  the  oldest  settlemeBts  in  Khandesh.^  The 
chief  remains  are^  in  the  glen  behind,  a temple  of  Mahadev,  without 
writing  or  legend,  and  of  which  only  the  veatibnle,  sabha  mandap^ 
remains.  Built  of  stone  in  the  Hemdidpanti  style,  and  eontaining, 
in  fedrly  good  order,  the  Ung  and  sacred  bull,  and  the  images  of 
Ganpatij  Lakshmi  K4r^yan,  and  P^rvati,  the  temple  is  crowded  with 
pillars  supported  on  small  stone  elephants,  like  those  at  the  KaiMa 
cave  in  Elura  (725  a.d.).  The  entire  building  is  seventy-five  feet 
long  thirty-six  broad  and  eighteen  high,  and  the  doors  and  pillars 
are  richly  carved,  A stone  in  the  vestibule,  sahha  mandap^  bears  a 
Sanskrit  inscription  in  Balbodh  character,  of  which  only  the  date 
1173  (1095  shalce)  has  been  read.  Another  temple  on  the  village 
site,  thirty-nine  feet  long^  eighteen  wide  and  twelve  high,  ia  built 
in  plain  uncarved  Hemadp^ti  style.  There  is  no  writing  and  the 
only  image  is,  above  the  outer  door,  a small  naked  figure  in  the 
attitude  of  contemplation,  and  backed  by  a carved  canopy,  chhatH^ 
On  the  village  site  is  a third  temple,  small  and  in  ruins,  with  only 
the  cell  in  fair  preservation.  The  whole  appears  to  have 
been  thirty -one  feet  long,  twenty-seven  broad,  and  10  J high. 
The  part  still  in  fair  preservation  is  16^  feet  long  by  six  broad. 
Except  that  above  the  door  is  a damaged  image  of  Ganpati 
the  building  is  plain.  Of  its  origin  no  inscription  or  legend  has 
been  found.  Half  a mile  from  the  village,  towards  the  Mil  on  the 
opposite  or  east  bank  of  the  stream,  is  a temple  of  Devi,  A 
flight  of  twenty-five  steps,  leading  down  to  the  stream,  has  on  each 
side  a lamp  pillar,  dipmdl^  one  much  older  than  the  other.  The 
building  is  a quadrangle,  surrounded  by  stone  and  cement  veran- 
dahs, otds^  with  a ruined  roof  and  shrine.  Jn  the  shrine  are  three 
cells  in  a line  and  a smaller  cell  facing  the  third  cell.  Two  of  the 
three  main  cells  have  UngSy  and  two  have  images  of  goddesses 
and  sacred  bulls.  The  tMrd  with  an  image  of  Devi  is  the  only 
one  still  worshipped.  The  small  cell  on  the  left  has  an  image  of 
Vishnu,  In  the  vestibule  are  representations  of  the  SheshEbshd^yi, 
Devi,  and  Lakshmi  N^r^yan,  The  cells  and  the  vestibule  are 
built  in  Hem^dpanti  style  and  the  ground  ia  paved.  The  bnilding 
contains  thirty-five  pillars,  some  round  and  some  fonr-comered,  and 
seven  of  them  with  new  stone  supports.  The  pillars  and  doors  are 
to  some  extent  ornamented.  The  ruined  walls  have  in  places  been 
repaired  with  brick.  The  entire  building  is  sixty-nine  feet  long, 
forty-five  broad,  and  fourteen  high.  At  an  outer  corner  of  the 
temple  is  a atone  with  a Sanskrit  inscription.  In  the  vestibule  ia  a 
tomb  of  Kanhera  SvSmi,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  the  Devi  to 
the  place  by  his  prayers.  A small  yearly  fair  is  held  in  March. 

On  the  hill  side,  half  a mile  to  the  south-east,  is  a cave  known  as 
Shringdr  Chauri,  cut  out  of  the  trap  rock  with  eaves  and  a verandah. 
The  cave  has  a frontage  of  264  feet  by  74  and  84  high,  and 
contains  five  ornamented  pillars.  WitMn  the  door  is  a space  of 


1 It  is  mentioned  1^  BJiAskardch^l^a  nnder  the  name  of  Jadvid.  Here  in  1206 
Bhdakar’s  grandson  Ghangdev  esiablislied  a college,  mathf  to  teach  his  grandfather's 
works,  Jonr.  B.  A.  S.  New  Series,  1. 410. 
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images.  A water  cistern  ia  cut  in  the  rock  outside  of  the  cave,  places  gf  Interest. 

Near  the  Skring^r  Chaurij  and  half  way  up  the  hillj  ie  a second  cave 

called  the  Sita  Nh^i.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  outer  and 

an  innerj  the  outer  measuring  twenty-one  feet  long  by  7^  broad  and 

eight  high,  and  the  inner  twenty  by  fifteen  and  eight  high.  The 

roof  of  each  part  is  kept  up  by  two  plain  square  pillars.  Ndgdrjun, 

a third  cave  on  the  way  from  the  Sita  Nhdni  to  the  Devi'*s 

temple,  consists  of  a gallery,  padashdli^  and  an  inner  cave,  the 

former  twenty-one  feet  by  six,  the  latter  twenty-four  feet  by  13 1 with 

an  average  height  of  eight  feet.  The  gallery  has  two  pillars,  and 

there  are  two  more  in  the  inside,  all  to  some  extent  ornamented* 

Within  are  three  seated  figures,  the  centre  one  in  an  attitude  of 
contemplation.  To  the  right  of  the  whole  group  is  a small  cell  five 
feet  square,  and  at  the  right  end  of  the  gallery  is  another  cell  10  J 
feet  square,  and  at  the  left  end  a water  eastern.  The  cave  has 
neither  writing  nor  legend, 

Fharka^^ncle,  six  miles  south-west  of  Erandol,  has  a mosque  built  PnAHKANnK. 
about  150  years  ago  by  on©  Ohdnd  Momin,  with  two  minarets  said 
to  be  so  sensitive  that  when  one  is  shaken  the  other  moves*  In 
1837  it  is  mentioned  as  once  a place  of  consequence,  still  having 
some  good  Muaalmiin  buildings,^ 

Fimpalgaon  Budmk,  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Yarkheda, 
in  Pechora,  has  a fine  old  temple  to  Hari  Hareskvar  Mab^dev,  nniiu 

where  in  January  a yearly  fair  is  held*  The  temple  revenues  aro 
drawn  from  the  village  of  Jaokheda. 

FimpailnGr,  with,  in  1872,  2972  inhabitants,  the  he  ad -quarters 
of  the  Pimpalner  sub-division,  lies  under  the  hills  on  the  river 
P&njhra  about  forty  miles  west  of  Dhulia*  Except  several  fine 
two-storied  houses  in  the  jnain  street,  the  buildings  are  low  and 
mean.  Pimpalner  is  probably  a place  of  considerable  age.  It  is 
mentioned,  in  1630,  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  general 
Kh^  JaMn.^  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  westward  with  the 
Dangs.  Iloaha  or  grass  oil  is  sent  to  Surat.  The  inward  trade  is 
in  articles  wanted  for  local  use  only. 

On  the  river  bank  to  the  west  of  the  town  stands  the  old  fort, 
now  used  as  the  mamlatddr^s  office.  To  the  north  is  a very  old  and 
large  temple  to  E.£m,  and  in  the  woodland  to  the  east  are  a 
reservoir  and  a MahMev  temple  of  considerable  age.  Besides  the 
remains  in  Pimpalner  itself,  numberless  fragments,  apparently 
of  the  same  class  of  buildings  as  the  Hemddpanti  temples,  are 
scattered  in  many  of  the  villageB  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  south 
of  the  P^njhra.  These  fragments  are  generally  single  pillars 
curiously  carved,  evidently  very  old,  and  often  built  into  other 
buildings.  The  most  conspicuous  is  in  a village  about  five  miles 
south  of  Pimpalner*  There  is  also  a Hem4-dpanti  reservoir  at  the 
village  of  Indra  six  miles  north-west  of  Dus^na,  on  the  road  to 
M^lpur, 


^ Or.  Chn^.  Spec.  VIIl.  198. 

^ Bddshdji  nWa  in  Elliot's  History,  VlX.  1C,  17. 
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Pimparkheda*  six  miles  nortli-east  of  Bhadgaon  on  the 
Erandol  road^  has  a ruined  temple  of  Pareshvar  Mah^deVj  with  a 
niined  reservoir.  The  templej  built  of  stone^  bricky  and  mortar^  is 
quadrangular  with  a domed  roof  nine  feet  by  six  and  twelve  high. 
South  of  the  temple  the  pondj  built  of  stone  and  mortar^  sixty  feet 
by  forty-five  and  twelve  deep,  has  flights  of  stone  steps  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south  sides.  Though  in  bad  repair,  it  is  still  in  use, 

PrRka^slia,^  a municipal  town  in  Sh^^da,  with  3649  inhabitants 
and  in  1879-80  an  income  of  dB155  {Rs.  1550),  lies  on  the  banks  of 
Tdpti  at  its  meeting  with  two  tributaries,  twenty -five  miles  north- 
west of  Dhulia.  Along  the  river  bank  are  many  fine  houses, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  we^thy  Gujar  Kunbis  and  Gnjardt  Brdhmans, 
and  scattered  here  and  there  many  temples  more  or  less  sacred. 
Of  these  the  chief  are  : To  the  east  of  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gomi,  an  old  temple  of  Gautameshvar  Mah^Ldev,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  one  of  the  Holkars.  Every  twelve  years  on  the  entrance 
of  the  planet  Jupiter,  guru^  into  the  constellation  of  the  Lion, 
sinhofsih^  a fair  is  held  in  honour  of  this  Mahadev.  Between  the 
rivers  lies  another  famous  temple,  known  as  Sangameslivar  Mahd- 
dev,  so  Musalm^n  in  style  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  a converted 
mosque.  Three  Sanskrit  inscriptions,  two  in  the  shrine  and  one  in 
the  vestibule,  state  that  it  was  built  in  1745  (1667  Shdlivahan)  * 
On  the  west  lies  a temple  sacred  to  the  goddess  Mdnsd^puri  and 
containing  her  image  with  eighteen  arms.  Next  is  a temple  sacred 
to  Ked4roshvar  Mabddev,  with,  on  the  south,  a pavement  fifty-nine 
feet  long  and  seventeen  broad  and  a lamp-pillar  forty -three  feet 
high,  A flight  of  stone  steps,  160  feet  by  fifty- five,  leads  to  the 
river.  To  the  north  lies  another  Mah^ev  temple,  having  on  the 
gates  a fine  carving  of  two  elephants,  and  in  a recess  on  the  south 
an  illegible  inscription  containing  the  date  1742  (1664  Shdlvudhan) ^ 
A stone  mosque,  bmlt  by  one  Mala  Miya,  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
M4ns4puri  temple. 

Halkot  Fort,  also  called  RXtpue,  in  the  Pimpaluer  sub-division, 
about  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Pimpalner,  has  a strong  natural 
position.  In  1862  very  little  of  the  defences  remained.^ 

Ba'jdair,  or  Deliera  Fort,  in  the  Chdlisgaon  snb-division, 
about  fourteen  milos  south-west  of  Ch^lisgaon,  is  naturally  very 
strong.  It  is  merely  a high  precipitous  mountain  possessing  no 
works,  except  such  as  have  been  constructed  for  the  defence  of  a 
narrow  traversing  footpath,  cut  through  the  rock  with  great  labour 
and  secured  by  gates.  The  entrance  into  R^jdair  resembles  that 
of  the  famed  Daultabad,  except  that  it  is  open  at  the  top  instead 
of  being  altogether  underground.^  In  1818,  above  the  gates  and  all 


* The  name  ia  aaid  to  come  from  the  reappearance,  prakdsh^  of  tile  Payoehni,  a 
feeder  of  the  TApti,  part  of  whose  course  is  underground* 

* Government  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1S62, 

3 The  passage  into  Daultabad  contains  several  iron  gates,  and  the  method  proposed 
for  their  defence  is  the  ignition  of  couibuetible  matter  heaped  behind  them  when- 
ever they  shall  be  threatened.  But  independent  of  the  passage  into  HAjdair  being 
capable  of  a similar  expedient,  it  is  much  more  defensible  from  being  exposed  over- 
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along  the  precipice  which  commands  the  passage,  s tones  were  piled, 
which  alone  afforded  the  means  of  sufficient  opposition.  Loop- 
holes and  embrasures  were  also  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  to  rake 
the  traverses  successively,  and  the  fort  was  abundantly  watered.  In 
spite  of  its  great  strength,  and  though  it  had  a year’s  provisions, 
it  was  captured  by  a detachment  under  Lieutenant -Colonel 
MacDowelL  The  garrison  refusing  to  surrender,  batteries  were 
erected.  Their  fire  was  so  effective  that  the  garrison  offered  to 
surrender  if  they  received  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  messengers 
were  told  that  nothing  more  than  their  private  property,  and 
freedona  to  go  where  they  chose,  could  be  granted,  and  were  sent 
back  with  a respite  of  two  hours  to  consider  the  terms.  They  had 
scarcely  gained  the  interior  of  the  fort,  when  it  was  observed  to 
be  on  fire.  There  were  frequent  explosions,  and' those  within,  in 
the  greatest  terror  and  confusion,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  outside. 
This  was  effected  with  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  obstructions 
of  the  passage ) which  shortly  became  so  warm,  that  a party  sent 
to  sei^e  it  was  unable  to  endure  the  heat.  Under  cover  of  the 
night  the  greater  part  of  the  ^rrison  escaped.  Forty  were  brought 
prisoners  and  seven  found  ^ive  in  the  place.  The  cause  of  the 
fire  was  never  found  out.  It  was  probably  due  to  the  bursting  of 
some  shell  that  for  a time  had  lain  quiet-  Within  were  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance  of  different  sizes,  and  some  treasure  was  found 
among  the  ashes 

Ra^m  TalaV,  or  Suna'bdev,  hot  springs  are  in  a narrow 

gorge  formed  by  two  low  projecting  spurs  of  the  S^tpu da  hills,  in  the 
hopda  sub-division,  four  miles  west  of  Un^bdev  and  evidently 
supplied  from  the  same  source.  In  the  woodland  two  miles  from 
the  village  ot  Vardi  close  to  Sunabdev,  are  traces  of  a large  weir, 
handhdrat  of  uncommon  thickness  and  strength,  which  used  to  dam 
the  hot  water  and  form  the  Il4m  Talav.  The  hot  water,  which  now 
wells  from  the  ground  in  one  or  two  places,  is  very  slightly  heated, 
about  90°  Fahrenheit,  and  seems  to  have  no  healing  power. 
The  bricks  of  the  embankment  are  very  large  and  strong,  about  a 
foot  and  a half  long  and  from  two  to  four  inches  thick.  It  is  said 
that  a Musalman  in  the  pay  of  the  owner- of  the  village,  who  was 
in  charge  of  Vardi,  used  the  bricks  in  building  a step  well.  But 
from  the  day  the  well  was  opened,  a curse  from  the  offended  deity  of 
the  spring  fell  on  the  villagers.  They  were  stricken  with  guinea- 
worm,  and  fled  from  the  village-  After  a time  the  village  was  again 
peopled,  and  the  bricks  were  used  in  building  a village  office, 
chd/vdi*  No  sooner  was  the  office  finished  than  the  curse  returned. 
Fever  and  dysentery  broke  out,  and  in  two  years  the  village  was 
once  more  empty  and  has  never  since  been  inhabited.  The  new 
village  of  Vardi  lies  outside  the  walls  of  the  old  village,  where  it  is 
believed  the  offended  deity  of  the  pond  still  angrily  guards  what 
are  left  of  his  ancient  bricks. 


head  to  the  piecipitation  of  stone®,  none  of  which  could  he  avoided  by  the  asaailante. 
Blacker^®  ^dardtha  War,  318. 

' Blaekcr'e  Mardtha  War,  318*320. 
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HangaOELi  a small  village  on  the  T^pti  six  miles  from  Savda  and 
three  miles  above  the  railway  bridge,  has  a pretty  bungalow  built, 
in  18B5,  by  Mr,  Fawcett  then  Collector,  The  river  is  broad  and 
deep,  and  iov  six  miles  stretches  in  an  unbroken  reach  > 

IRasulpura,  about  a mil©  from  RAver,  with  which  it  is  generally 
named  by  the  people,  was  formerly  an  important  place.  At 
present  it  contains  the  remains  of  a Musalmdn  mansion  surromided 
by  a mined  fort  S36  feet  long  by  300  broad.  The  mansion,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Diwdn  Sdheb  the  proprietor  of  the  village,  is  also 
in  ruins,  ^ His  descendants,  who  are  still  remembered  with  affec^ 
tion  by  the  people,  are  said  to  be  settled  in  the  Nizfea^s  territory. 
Outside  of  the  fort  a handsome  tomb,  said  to  have  -been  raised  over 
the  founder  of  the  village,  is  still  revered  both  by  Musalmd^ns  and 
Hindus, 

Ra'vad  CbinclloU,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Bhuadval,  has 
well  preserved  Hemddpanti  stone  temples  to  Mahddev, 

Ra'ver,  with,  in  1872,  6558  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the 
S^vda  sub-division  on  the  highroad  from  Burhanpur,  about  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Savda  town.  Two  miles  of  made  road  carefully  bridged 
join  it  to  the  nearest  railway  station. 

Ravaged  by  Yashvantr^o  Hoik  ar  in  1803,  it  was  shortly  after 
taken  by  Surdjir^o  Kimbdlkar  and  held  by  him  till  its  transfer  to 
the  British  in  1818.  Though  the  people  are  chiefly  agriculturists, 
the  dyed  turbans  and  robes,  and  the  gold  lace  of  R^ver  are  held 
in  high  local  esteem.  The  main  street  leading  from  the  market 
place  to  the  fort  gate,  is,  like  the  Burhanpur  streets,  very 
picturesque.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  three-storied  and  tiled,  many 
of  them  with  richly  carved  wooden  fronts,  Rdver  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water.  Each  house  has  its  well,  and  from  the 
Nagjiri  pool  close  to  the  west  gate,  a stream  runs  half  round  the 
town.  The  fort,  now  used  as  the  jnahdlkari^s  office,  has  no  features 
of  special  interest.  About  fifty  yards  from  the  fort  a pool  called 
Reshav  Kund,  twenty- two  feet  by  eighteen,  with  constant  supplies 
of  fresh  clear  water,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ahalya  Bai 
Holkar  (1800),  On  a stone®  of  the  old  rest-house,  now  used  as  a 
market  place,  is  an  almost  illegible  Persian  inscription.  A small 
rest-house  has  been  lately  built  at  the  station  and  on  the  high  road  a 
double  storied  school -house  was  finished  in  1879. 

Ra^ygliar,  about  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Nandurbar,  though 
a market  town,  is  nearly  deserted,  and  the  fort  is  almost  utterly 
ruined.  There  is  a small  set  of  temples  to  Mah^dev,  a lamp  pillar,  a 
small  reservoir,  and  an  avenue  of  mango  trees,  none  of  them  old. 

Reagaon,  about  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Edlabad,  has  a 
ruined  temple  of  Mahddev  supposed  to  have  been  built  about  150 
years  ago  by  one  Bayaja  Bdi, 


^ In  1320t  when  the  hill^  had  to  be  hold  against  Khdo  Mia  Ndik  and  hie  Bhil  gang, 
a dotBuchment  of  British  troops  was  f^uartered  in  this  mansion, 

^ This  stone  has  since  been  removed  to  a saint's  tomb  closo  hesidc  tho  market. 
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Sa'jgaon,  a amall  village  of  680  aoulSj  five  miles  north-east  of 
P^hora,  has  a temple  to  Tnkabdji  Devi-  Made  of  brick  and  woodj 
it  is  said  to  have  been  bnilt  about  200  years  ago  by  one  BdMji 
Moresbvar  Panditj  a pistil.  A small  fair  is  held  ob  the  fifteenth  of 
Mdrgshirsli  (December- January)* 

SangameslLV^ar,  on  the  bank  of  the  Gad^dj  below  its  meeting 
with  the  Arundvati  four  miles  west  of  Kajgaon  railway  station^  has  a 
fine  partly  ruined  Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mah^dev,  Inside  of  a 
porchj  twenty-four  feet  by  eight  and  ten  high^  where  is  the  sacred 
bull,  two  vestibules,  the  outer  1 6§  feet  square  by  twelve  high,  and  the 
inner  8^  feet  by  6|  and  fifteen  high,  lead  to  a shrine  8^  feet  square 
by  seventeen  high.  The  doors  are  ornamented  and  the  roof 
supported  on  twenty -two  stone  pillars*  It  has  neither  writing 
nor  legend*  A small  fair  is  held  on  the  fourteenth  of  Mdgh  8}mddh 
(January  - February). 

Sa^vda,  with,  in  1872,  7552  inhabitants,  stands  surrounded  by 
irrigated  garden  land  in  the  centre  of  Savda  sub-division  two  miles 
south- east ^ of  Faizpur.  A good  metalled  road  three  miles  long, 
undertaken  as  a famine  work  and  completed  from  local  funds  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  £2800  {Rs*  28,000),  connects  the  town  with 
the  railway  station,  near  which  is  a small  rest-house  for  native 
travellers.  Its  streets  are  irregular,  and  its  houses  tiled  and  mean 
looking.  Of  its  former  fortifications  the  slightly  raised  fort  and 
ruined  gateway  are  all  that  remain.  The  only  building  in  the 
old  fort  is  used  as  the  m^mlatd^r^s  oflB.ce*  Outside  the  fort  gate 
is  the  Government  school -house  and  a native  library  lately  built  in 
memory  of  KeshavrAo  Gambhirrao,  deshmukh  of  Sdvda.  Shortly 
after  (1  763)  its  transfer  from  the  Niss^m  to  the  Peshwa,  Sdvda  was 
bestowed  on  Sirddr  Rdsteh  whose  daughter  the  Peshwa  married, 
and  seems  to  have  remained  in  the  R^teh  family  till,  in  1818,  it  fell 
to  the  British*  In  1852,  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  the 
revenue  survey,  a serious  disturbance  took  place  at  S4vda*  From 
10,000  to  15,000  malcontents  gathered,  and  were  not  dispersed 
till  a detachment  of  troops  arrived  and  seized  fifty-nine  of  the 
ringleaders*^  There  are  no  local  manufactures,  but  a considerable 
trade  in  cotton,  gram,  linseed,  wheat  and  other  grains,  and 
vegetables-  At  its  weekly  cattle  market  very  valuable  Nimar  and 
Ber^r  animals  are  often  ofiered  for  sale. 

Slia'lia'da,  the  chief  town  of  the  Sh^hada  sub-division,  with,  in 
1872,  5212  inhabitants,  and  in  1879-80  a municipal  revenue  of  £324 
(Rs-  3240),  lies  forty-eight  miles  north-west  of  Dhulia.  Except 
one  main  street  of  large  tiled  houses  running  east  and  west,  the 
town  consists  of  lanes  of  the  poorer  class  of  houses  of  burnt  and 
nnbumt  brick  or  mud*  The  people  are  chiefly  Gujar  Kunbis,  and 
the  largest  house  belongs  to  Dharamdds  Shambhud^s  a Gujarati 
moneylender.  Its  only  trade  is  an  unimportant  grain  traffic. 
Except  the  old  fort  now  used  as  the  mimlatd^r's  oflSca,  there  are 
no  buildings  of  interest. 
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Shelgaon^  about  twelve  miles  north-east  o£  JalgaoHj  has^  on 
high  ground  near  the  meeting  of  the  T4pti  and  V^ghur^  a rather 
Tuinons  Stone  and  cement  monastery ^ Tnath^  eighty-five  feet  by  sixty 
and  thirty  highj  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  Masangir  Gosdvi- 

SiLendurni,  a town  of  5350  inhabitants,  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  P^hora,  belongs  to  the  descendants  of  Patankar  Dikshit, 
the  family  priest  of  B4jird^v  the  last  of  the  Peshwds,  The  Dikshits 
were  the  first  family  in  whose  favour  E^ljirdv  sj^oke  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  Shendurni  was  granted  to  them  instead  of  Daleh^ 
khand  in  Hinduetd-n*  There  is  little  remarkable  about  the  place  \ 
its  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  irregularly  built 
and  crowded.  Outside  of  the  town  to  the  south,  with  a well  fifteen 
feet  by  twelve  and  a broad  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  stream,  is 
an  old  Hem^panti  temple  sacred  to  Mahadev.  The  hall,  forty-two 
feet  by  thirty,  is  built  of  long  blocks  of  solid  stone,  and  the  roof  is 
supported  by  stone  pillars.  Connected  with  the  temple  are  about 
twenty  minor  shrines,  some  of  them  with  curious  carving.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town,  in  an  earthen  cave,  is  an  image  of  the  god 
Trivikram,  in  whose  honour  a yearly  fair  is  held.  The  story  goes 
that  the  god  Trivikram,  appearing  to  him  in  his  sleep,  implored 
Kadir  Bava  Teli,  a famous  local  saint,  to  release  him  from  his 
earthen  prison.  Xadir  began  to  dig  in  the  market-place,  found  the 
image,  and  set  it  in  the  place  where  the  temple  now  stands. 

Sliirpur,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Shirpur  sub-division,  with,  in 
1872,  6571  inhabitants,  and  in  1879-80  a municipal  revenue  of  £416 
(Rs,  4160),  lies  thirty  miles  north  of  Dhulia,  Except  that,  in  1820, 
it  is  described  as  a large  and  populous  town  belonging  formerly  to 
Eolkar,^  no  particulars  have  been  traced.  With  houses  nearly 
all  flat -roofed,  and  with  a few  exceptions  of  the  very  humblest 
description,  the  town  has  nothing  remarkable.  Shirpur  suffered 
severely  in  the  1875  flood,  when  the  water  stood  in  places  six  feet 
deep,  injuring  fifty-two  houses  and  destroying  property  of  the 
estimated  value  of  £3200  (Rs.  32,000).  It  has  a m^mlatd^r^s  and 
a snb-judge^s  court,  a school-houscj  a travollers’  bungalow,  a post 
office,  and  a rest-house, 

Sindklieda,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tirdel  sub^division,  with,  in 
1872,  4566  inhabitants,  is  situated  about  twenty-four  miles  north  of 
Dhulia,  It  was  mentioned  in.  1610  as  a great  dirty  town,®  and  in 
1660  as  one  of  the  towns  on  the  road  from  Surat  to  Bnrhanpur  ® 
The  municipal  income  in  1879-80  was  £187  (Rs.  1870). 

Soilgir»  north  latitude  21°  4'  and  east  longitude  74^"  50',  in  the 
Dhulia  sub-division,  with,  in  1872,  4618  souls,  and  in  1879-80  a 
municipal  revenue  of  £207  (Rs,  2070),  stands  on  the  Agra  road 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Dhulia.  Songir,  like  Dhulia,  pasaed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Aiab  kings,  the  MoghalSj  and  the  Niz^m,  to  the 
Peshwa  who  gave  it  to  the  Vinchurkar,  from  whom  it  passed  into 
British  possession  (1818).  Not  long  ^ter  the  British  occupation. 


* Hamilton  "e  Das.  of  Hind.  II,  99.  ® Finch  in  Kerr,  VIII.  278- 

^ Tavermer  in  Harria,  II.  352. 
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the  Arab  soldiers  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Songirj  blit  were 
gallantly  repulsed  by  a party  of  250  native  cavaliyj  who  bad  been 
placed  in  charge  by  Captain  Briggs. 

Formerly  the  chief  town  of  a sub-division,  Songir  was,  in  1820^ 
incorporated  with  Dhalia,  In  1847  seventy-four  Dhulia  villages 
were  formed  into  a petty  division,  and  a , mahalkari's  office 
established  at  Songir,  In  1861  the  Songir  villages  were  re- 
arranged, and  Enally,  in  1868,  the  mahathai-i^s  office  was  abolished 
and  Songir  was  included  in  Dhulia,  Most  of  the  houses  of  the 
present  town  are  terrace -roofed  and  only  one  storey  high.  The 
town  is  of  some  manufacturmg  importance,  with  skilled  workers  in 
brass  and  copper,  and  a considerable  manufacture  of  coarse  woollen 
blankets  and  cotton  cloth, 

^ The  fort,  a strip  of  300  yards  by  fifty,  is  partly  commanded  by  a 
hill  about  400  yards  to  the  south.  The  north  and  south  ends  are 
of  solid  masonry,  and  the  walls,  of  uncut  stone,  are,  except  in  a 
few  places,  in  good  order.  Of  the  inner  buildings  hardly  a trane 
remains,^  Besides  the  fort  there  is  a handsome  old  reservoir  and  a 
fine  old  well.  In  1 862  very  little  of  the  defences  remained,^ 

Sulta^npur,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Shahada,  is  a ruined  city, 
with  an  old  fort  and  walls  enclosing  about  a square  mile.  Its 
preseut  name  is  said  to  date  from  1 306,  when  Malik  K4fur,  on  his 
way  to  conquer  the  Deccan,  stopped  here  for  some  time,*  It 
continued  part  of  Gujar^i.t,  till,  in  1870,  it  was  taken  by  Malik  Baja 
(1370-1399)  the  first  Faruki  king  of  Khandesh.  Malikas  hold  of 
it  did  not  last  long,  Muzafiar  the  Gujarat  king  hastened  to 
recover  it,  and  Malik  Raja  was  forced  to  abandon  it  and  retire  to 
Tbalner.* 

In  1417  the  joint  forces  of  Malik  Nasir  of  Khandesh  (1400-1437) 
and  Ghazni  Kh^n  of  Malwa  invested  Sultdnpur,  but  retired  on  the 
advance  of  the  Gujarat  army,^  In  1536,  according  to  a promise 
made  while  a prisoner,  Muhammad  III.  made  over  Sultdnpur  and 
Nan  durbar  to  Mubarak  Khan  Faruki  of  Khandesh,^  Dnder  Akbar 
(1600)  Sultan  pur  was  a sub -division,  of  the  district,  sirhar^ 

of  Nazurbar  or  Nandurbdr,  and  yielded  a yearly  revenue  of  £70,299 
(28,119,749  dams)  ,^  The  local  story  of  the  destruction  of  Sultdnpur 
is  that  Yashvantraoj  the  great  Holkar,  escaping  from  Poona  came 
near  Sultanpur,  then  part  of  Holka^^s  dominions,  and  forming  an 
alliance  with  the  Bhils,  plundered  such  of  the  people  as  would 


> The  Arabs  2000  strong  attacked  the  town  two  hours  before  daybreak,  applied 
scaling  ladders  to  the  wall,  and  obtained  posaeseion  of  part  of  the  town.  The 
little  band  of  250  men  retreated  to  the  doehmukh^B  honeej  while  a amaU  guard  of 
twelve  sepoy  a ahut  the  gates  of  the  fort  and  fired  the  gnna  on  the  Arabs  beneath. 
Still  the  Arabs  pressed  on  until  Edpu  UikmAn,  the  miplatddr,  secretly  detached 
fifty  of  hia  men  with  iDstmotiona  to  creep  round  the  hill  oo  the  outside  of  the 
town,  and  rush  towards  the  viDage  shouting  that  the  English  troops  had  arrived. 
This  device  succeeded.  The  Ar^a  fled  in  confuBion  leaving  twenty -one  killed  and 
forty  wounded-  Jdr,  J»  ToUenj  C.  8^ 

s Military  Insp,  Kep,  1845,  ® Government  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 

^ Brigffs*  Ferishta,  I,  366.  ® Persian  Feriahta,  JI.  54S  : Briggs^  IV,  283. 

® Briggs^  Feriahta,  IV.  292,  ^ Briggs^  Ferishta,  II.  315. 

® Gladwin'a  AiH'i-Akbari,  II,  22S. 
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not  acknowledge  him  as  their  king.  Among  those  who  reiEiised 
aHegiance  was  Lakshmanr4v  Dasdij  the  chief  man  of  Sultdnpnr. 
Taking  np  his  quarters  at  Chikli,  a village  about  six  miles  west  of 
Siilt4npur  whose  Bhil  chieftain  Jugar  N^ik  was  his  friend,  Holkar 
sent  a letter  to  Lakshmaurd-Vj  caHing  on  him  to  pay  £50  (Rs.  500)  - 
Lakshmanr^v  replied  by  scofl&ng  at  Holkar^  s caste  and  taunting 
him  with  his  illegitimate  birth.  Hearing  of  this  and  fearing 
Holkar’ s vengeance,  Kriparam  Dag4rdm,  a rich  banker,  one  of  the 
headmen  of  the  town,  went  to  Holkar  and  offered  him  the  tribute 
of  £50  (Rs.  500).  Satisfied  by  this  that  he  might  rely  on  a party 
in  Snlt^pur,  Holkar,  with  has  Bhil  ally,  entered  the  town,  and 
winning  over  the  garrison,  plundered  the  Desai^s  house.  Then  the 
Bhils  were  let  loose,  the  town  was  laid  waste,  and  except  one  man 
all  the  people  fled. 

The  state  of  the  town,  deserted  hut  not  decayed,  and  with  clearly 
marked  roads,  avenues,  and  gardens,  supports  the  truth  of  this 
story.  1 Besides  the  fort,  originally  an  intricate  building  of  mud 
faced  with  brick,  there  are  the  remains  of  a great  mosque  known  as 
the  Jama  Masjid  of  no  particular  merit,  and  now,  like  the  other  ruins, 
dismantled  to  supply  building  materials  for  the  neighbouring  villages. 
Outside  of  the  town  is  a ruined  temple  of  Mahadev  built  by 
Dakshmanrdv  Des^i,  who,  according  to  the  story,  bronght  min  on 
Suita npur.  Opposite  the  usual  camping  ground  is  a small  well 
preserved  temple  bnilt  by  Ahalya  Bai  Holkar  queen  of  Indor  {1800). 
To  the  east  of  the  town,  a garden,  from  250  to  300  yards  square,  is 
enclosed  by  a three  feet  thick  brici -faced  mud  wall,  and  entered  by 
a striking  brick  gateway  thirty  feet  high.  From  tlois  gateway,  fonr 
trees,  the  remains  of  a palm  avenue,  lead  to  the  middle  of  the  garden, 
where  four  tombstones  stand  on  a raised  plinth  abont  five  feet  high 
and  four  square,  once  paved  with  cut-stone.  The  most  interesting 
ruin  is  the  mansion  of  Lakshmanr^v  Dea^,  once  a large  handsome 
house,  with  a fine  well  watered  garden . 

SunaTodev  Hot  Springs,  8ee  R4m  Tal^v. 

Ta'kli  Bndrnk;,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Kajgaon  railway 
station  in  Pdchora,  has,  standing  on  a stone  plinth,  a plain  temple 
of  Mahadev,  thirty- three  feet  square  and  twelve  high,  with  a spire 
eight  feet  in  height.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  more  than  100 
years  ago  by  the  Diw4n  of  Bala  Bhik^ji  Dhamdheri. 

Taloda,  with,  in  1872,  6145  inhabitants,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Taloda  sub-division,  stands  sixty- two  miles  north-west  of  Dhulia. 
Except  one  street  with  several  fine  houses  the  town  is  irregular  and 
mean.  Besides  being  the  chief  timber  mart  in  Khdndesh,  Taloda 
has  a considerable  trade  in  grass  oil,  roshaj  and  grain.  Its  carts, 
each  costing  about  £4  (Rs.  40),  are  the  best  in  the  district. 

Taloda  is  a municipal  town,  with,  in  1879-80,  an  income  of  £297 
(Rs.  2970).  It  has  amdmlatdar’s  oflS^ce,  a fine  newly  built  Govem- 


^ Of  Sultdnptir  Captain  dune  a Tvxites  in  1826  ; ‘ Tlie  remainH  of  tOie  wallB,  to  were, 
and  buildings,  show  marks  of  wbat  was  a handsome  town  ao  late  aa  1803,  the  famine 
year,  when  the  whole  oountry  was  depopulated,*  Itineraty,  90. 
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ment  scliool^  and  a poBt  office.  Close  to  the  town  its  the  fort  described 
in  1862  as  in  pretty  good  repair.^ 

The  chief  remains  in  the  country  round  ^Taloda  are  : At  Amladj  a 
village  two  miles  to  the  eastj  an  old  well  preserved  brick  and  mortar 
temj^e  of  Chankesbvar  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  a ruined 
temple  of  Rokdeshvar  thirty  feet  by  twenty-four ; at  Ashraivaj  four 
miles  to  the  souths  an  old  well  preserved  brick  and  mortar 
Hemddpanti  temple  of  MahMev  fifteen  feet  square  ; at  Pulv^dij 
eight  miles  to  tne  sonth-wesfcj  an  old  ruined  brick  and  mortar 
Hemddpanti  temple  of  MahMev  about  fifteen  feet  by  thirteen  and  a 
half  ; at  Hatoda,  two  miles  to  the  south- eastj  a ruined  Hemadpanti 
temple  tweuty-one  feet  by  seven  aud  a half,  and  three  tombs^ 
samddhs^  of  Hindu  saints j one  twelve  feet  square,  the  other  sixteen 
and  a half  by  fifteen,  and  a third  thirteen  and  a half  feet  square  ; 
at  Magapada,  twelve  miles  distant,  an  old  well  preserved  stone  and 
mortar  Hemfidpanti  temple  of  Devi  ; and  at  Manjiu,  twelve  miles 
distant,  an  old  ruined  stone  and  brick  fort  one  and  a half  square 
miles  in  area. 

Ta'masvai'di,  up  the  Bori  river  eight  miles  south  of  Parola,  has 
the  remains  of  a temple  of  Mahddov  said  to  have  been  built  125  years 
ago  by  Ramji  Pant  Appa,  a local  m^inlatd^r.  The  building,  twenty- 
four  feet  by  eighteen,  is  of  stone,  brick  and  mortar.  The  vestibule, 
^abha  mcmdixp^  though  ruined,  has  still  eighteen  handsome  pillars, 
and  the  shrine  supports  a twenty-five  feet  brick  and  mortar  spire 
highly  ornamented  with  figures^ 

Tavla'i,  a nearly  deserted  village,  two  miles  north  of  Sult4npur, 
has  an  old  step  well,  one  of  the  finest  in  Khandesh,  said  to  have  been 
bnilt  by  one  Mahesbvar  Bhat,  whose  sickle,  striking  against  a stooe, 
was  turned  to  gold.  Thinking  nothing  of  the  stone  Mahesbvar  ran 
home  to  show  his  sickle.  His  mother,  hearing  his  stoiy,  came  to 
the  place,  and  tapping  them  all  with  a piece  of  iron,  found  which 
was  the  philosopher's  stone.  Of  the  wealth  that  he  soon  amassed 
Mahesbvar  spent  a part  in  building  this  well.  Round,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  across  the  inner  diameter,  the  well  has 
abont  a hundred  steps,  some  of  the  lower  ones  always  under  water. 
The  stairs  eighteen  feet  wide,  are,  by  broad  landing  places,  broken 
into  flights  of  about  twelve  steps  each.  Over  two  of  the  landing 
places  rise  high  mosque -like  domes,  and  at  three  places  in  the 
descent  the  stairs  pass  through  arches  the  first  of  one  storey,  the 
second  of  two  storeys,  and  the  third  of  three  storeys.  This  work, 
which  for  its  size  has  a strangely  grand  effect,  is  in  excellent  repair 
and  deserves  to  be  carefully  preserved. 

THalner^^  the  first  capital  of  the  Faruki  kings,  with,  in  1872, 
8281  inhabitants,  stands  on  the  Tfi^pti,  in  the  Shirpur  aub-division, 
about  twenty- eight  miles  north-east  of  Dhulia* 

According  to  a local  grant,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century  1128  (lO&O  shah)^  while  the  country  for  twenty  miles  round 
was  ^ without  a light,'  and  twenty -seven  of  its  forts  were  deserted. 


' Government  Liat  oi  Civil  Fort®,  18fi2. 

^ Thilner  ia  perhapa  Ptolemy 'a  Tifitura  : Elliotts  History,  I.  3i>6. 
B 411— 60 
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Chapter  XIV. 
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TMlner  prospered  under  Jav4ji  and  Grov4ji  of  the  Tele  sub-divisioii 
of  Ga^lis  or  Ahirs,  At  that  time^  Danlatr4o  eon  of  Bajir^o  of 
Daulatabad  came  to  people  Khdndesli,  and  finding  Th41ner  flourish- 
ing^ established  Javdji^s  family  as  headmen  of  the  town.^  Date  in 
the  fourteenth  century  (1370)^  when  Firozshah  Tughlik  (1361-1388) 
granted  Malik  Raja  F^ruki  an  estate  on  the  sonth  border  of 
Grujardt,  Malik  chose  Tb^lner  as  his  head -quarters.  In  the  followilig 
year  (1371)^  defeated  by  the  Gujarat  king^  Malik  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Thdlner  fort.®  On  his  death  in  1399  Malik  left 
Thdlner  to  his  second  son.  But  in  1 41 7,  with  the  aid  of  the  Snltdn  of 
Mdlwa,  Nasir  Khto  the  elder  son  wrested  it  from  his  brother.®  In 
1498  Thdlner  was  invested  by  Mahmud  Begada  king  of  Gujarat, 
whose  army  laid  waste  the  district  and  did  not  retire  till  arrears  of 
tribute  were  paid.*  In  1611,  Mahmud  Begada  grauted  Thdlner 
with  about  one -half  of  Kh^desh  to  Malik  Hiss^m-ud-din,  a noble 
of  his  court.  But  in  the  next  year^  Hiss^m  nd-din  was  murdered 
and  Thalner  restored  to  Kh^ndesh.^  In  1666  it  was  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Khdndesh  king  Miran  Muhammad  Kh^n  by 
Changes  Khdn  of  Guj  ardt.®  In  1 600,  when  it  passed  to  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  Th41ner  is  noticed  as  being  of  great  strength  though  in  a 
plain.'^  In  1660  Tavernier  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  places  of 
trade  on  the  Surat  and  Burh^Lnpnr  line.®  In  1760  it  was  a strong 
fort,  the  centre  of  thirty- two  little  governments.^  Shortly  after  it 
passed  to  the  Peshwa,  and  was  by  him  made  over  to  Holkar,  who, 
about  1800,  pledged  it  to  the  Nimb^lkars.  It  was  recovered  in  the 
following  year  and  kept  by  the  Holkar  family,  till,  in  1818,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Mandesar  treaty,  it  was  made  over  to  the  British. 

As  Sindva,  a place  with  a much  greater  name  for  strength,  had 
at  once  surrendered,  no  resistance  was  expected  at  Thdlner.  But 
its  capture  proved  one  of  the  bloodiest  incidents  in  the  conquest  of 
Rhdudesh.  Blacker  gives  the  following  detailed  account,*^  When  in 
1818  Sir  Thomas  Hislop,  the  British  general,  came  to  take  possession, 
the  garrison  began  hostilities  by  firing  matchlocks  at  the  palanquin 
of  a sick  officer,  and  at  the  same  time  opened  fire  with  a gun  on  the 
head  of  the  baggage,  then  entering  the  plain,  A summons  was 
sent  to  the  commandant,  and  a close  reconnaisance  of  the  place  was 
made.^^  The  party  descended  into  the  ravines  surrounding  the  fort, 


^ Mr.  J.  Pollen,  0.  S.  The  present  deed  la  a modem  copy  of  the  original  grant. 

“ Brigga^  Ferishta*  IV,  2 '3,  ^ Biiggs’  Feriehta,  I v,  292. 

* Brigga'  Fcriahta,  IV.  299.  Bird  (Mirdt-i-Abmadi,  214)  says,  **  Mahmtid  only  went 
to  see  the  fort.” 

® Briggs*  Feiiehta,  IV.  306.  ^ Briggs*  Feriahta,  IV,  3] 7- IS. 

^ Gladwin Ain-i-Akhari,  II,  54.  ® Hams’  Voyages,  II.  362. 

® Tieffenthaler,  Res.  Hig.  et  Geog.  Sur.  I’lnde,  I,  368.  Maritha  War,  ^28. 

The  fort  is  described  as  with  one  side  rising  out  of  the  T^pti,  and  the  thro© 
other  sides  surrounded  by  a hollow  way,  varying  in  width  from  100  to  150  yards.  The 
walls  rose  to  the  height  of  about  sixty  feet  above  this  hollow,  and  the  interior  had 
the  same  elevation.  The  only  entrance  was  on  the  eastern  side,  and  secured  by  five 
BUceessive  nates  <n:immunicai^g  by  intricate  traverses,  whose  enclosures  gradually 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  main  wall  A winding  ramp,  interspersed  in  some  places 
with  steps,  ascended  through  the  gate  to  the  terre-plein©  of  the  rampart.  Great 
ingenuity  had  been  exercised  to  make  this  part  aa  strong  as  possible,  apparently  under 
the  idea  that  the  profile  of  the  rest  rendered  it  secure,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  a ditch.  Blacker 'e  Mar^tha  War,  229. 
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and  from  them  aaoende.d  into  the  town^  driving  out  a amall  party 
of  the  enemy.  As  it  was  ascertained  that  the  enemy  had  no  guns 
on  the  western  fece^  where  there  was  water  and  comparatively  clear 
ground  on  the  river  bank,  G^eneral  Hi  slop  resolved  to  encamp  there, 
and  attack  the  place  from  the  north-east  angle.  With  this  object  two 
five  and  a half  inch  howitzers  with  ten  six-pounders,  the  only  guns 
in  the  camp,  were  moved  down  the  beds  of  the  ravines.  They  were 
then  carried  to  positions  in  the  town,  where  the  houses  gave 
tolerable  cover  to  batteries  which  opened  within  250  and  300 
yards  of  the  north-east  angle  of  the  fort.  In  a few  hours,  during 
which,  by  the  well  aimed  fire  of  matchlocks  from  the  walls,  several 
casualties  had  occurred,  the  enemy  were  nearly  silenced  j but  no 
progress  had  been  made  in  reducing  the  garrison,  who,  it  was 
thought,  would  surrender  as  soon  as  any  serious  demonstration  was 
made  against  them.  Further  examination  showed  that  the  outer  gate 
was  in  a ruinous  state,  and  promised  cover  in  traverses,  while  a 
commanding  position  immediately  opposite  to  it  overlooked  the 
nearest  defences.  For  these  reasons  it  was  determined  to  attack  the 
gates.  Two  guns  were  opened  on  the  traverses,  with  considerable 
effect,  while  two  others  were,  by  a detour,  brought  to  a position 
whence,  with  the  view  of  blowing  it  open,  they  might  easily  be 
run  up  to  the  gate.  At  the  same  time  a storming  party  ^ was 
brought  down  to  the  same  place.  Indiffereut  as  the  enemy  had 
hitherto  been,  the  preparation  against  the  gate  did  not  fail  to 
alarm  them,  and  they  sent  out  to  demand  terms  of  capitulation.  In 
reply  they  were  told  that  unconditional  surrender  would  alone 
be  accepted ; and  they  were  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
offer  before  the  assaults  on  the  gates  should  begin.  The  evening 
was  now  advanced,  and  the  enemy  probably  trusted  to  the 
approaching  darkness  for  an  opportunity  of  abandoning  the  place. 
To  prevent  this  the  guns  and  storming  party  were  ordered  to  advance* 
to  the  gate.  This  was  done  without  loss.  It  was  found  that  in, 
consequence  of  its  ruinous  state  there  was  a passage  for  single  files 
between  the  wall  and  the  gate  frame  j and  no  opposition  being  offered, 
from  within,  the  storming  party,  followed  by  the  pioneers,  entered,, 
though  tediously,  without  difficulty.  After  the  passage  of  the  storming  ^ 
party,  endeavours  were  used  to  blow  open  the  outer  gate  that  the 
guns  might  be  advanced  to  the  remainder.  But  before  that  was 
effected,  the  storming  party  had  passed  through  the  second  gate 
without  opposition.  At  the  third  it  was  met  by  the  commandant,, 
with  a number  of  artificers  whom  he  had  on  the  previous  evening 
forced  in.  Lieut. -Col  on  els  Conway  and  Murray,  with  several  others,  had 
entered  with  the  storming  party,  and  it  was  still  doubtful  whether; 
resistance  would  ultimately  be*  made,  for  at  this  tijne  there  was  none.. 
They  accordingly  passed  through  the  fourth  gate,  which,  as  well  as 
the  second,  appeaj^’ed  so  much  out  of  repair  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  shut  ^ but  at  the  fifth  or  last  gate  they  were  stopped  though 
the  wicket  was  opened,,  A hurried  conversation  about  the  terms  of 


Chapter  XIV, 
Places  of  Interest, 
ThAlnbb. 


> Thi®  party  conaieted  of  the  flank  compatiies  of  Hie  Majesty^a  Royal  Soots  and  of 
the  Madras  European  Regiment  under  Major  Gordon  of  the  former  corps.  Blacker,  230^ 
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surrender  now  took  place.  It  waa  probably  little  intelligible  under 
the  circumstances  of  noise  and  apprehension  which  attended  it. 
Colonel  Murray,  in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  concluding-  that  there 
was  an  urgent  necessity  for  establishing  a footing  such  as  would 
secure  eventual  success  to  the  attack,  should  the  enemy  hold  out, 
entered  by  the  wicket  with  Ma|or  G ordon  and  three  grenadiers  ; 
but  refrained  from  drawing  his  sword,  to  show  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  breaking  the  parley.  He  expected  to  be  followed 
by  as  many  men  as  should  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  a 
confined  situation  ; but  four  or  five  persons  only  had  got  in,  when  the 
enemy,  apprehending  the  consequences,  attacked  most  furiously, 
and  in  a moment  laid  them  all  dead,  except  Colonel  Murray,  who, 
covered  with  wounds,  fell  towards  the  wicket-  They  then  attempted 
to  close -the  wicket,  but  their  efforts  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  a 
grenadier  who  thrust  his  musket  into  the  aperture,  while  Lieut- 
Colonel  Mackintosh  and  Captain  MacCraith  forced  it  open.  In  this 
state  it  was  held  while  the  Captain  with  one  hand  was  dragging 
Colonel  Murray  through  it,  and  warding  off  blows  with  his  sword 
in  the  other.  A fire  was  now  poured  in  through  the  wicket,  which 
cleared  the  gateway  sufficiently  for  the  bead  of  the  storming  pariy, 
under  Major  MacGregor  of  the  Royals,  to  enter , and  the  place 
was  carried  without  further  difficulty,  but  at  the  esqjense  of  that 
officer's  life.^  As  soon  as  the  supporting  detachment  could  open 
the  gate,  many  troops  poured  in,  the  garrison  was  shortly  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  commandant  was  hanged  on  the  same  evening  to  a 
tree  on  the  flagstaff  tower,^ 

On  the  British  occupation  the  country  for  thirty  miles  round 
was  a desert.  Since  then,  though  the  neighbourhood  has  much 
improved,  Thd^lner  has  remained  an  insignificant  place  with  ruined 
walls  and  fort  ® and  almost  no  trade-  Besides  the  tombs  of  Major 
MacGfregor  and  Captain  Gordon,  the  chief  objects  of  interest  are 
ten  Muhammadan  domed  tombs  of  common  country  black  Btone 
and  two  of  burnt  brick.  Of  the  whole  number,  one  is  eight- cornered 
and  the  rest  are  square.^  They  vary)  in  size  from  eleven  feet  by 
eleven  to  three  and  a half  feet  square.  Though  more  or  less  damaged 
outwardly  and  with  the  inside  of  part  of  their  domes  destroyed, 
they  are  in  good  order,  three  of  them  fit  for  European  officers  to 
live  in.  The  eight -cornered  tomb  has  some  Arabic  writingj  but  so 


^ Two  tombs,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  othcers  killed,  bear  the  following 
Loecriptiona  : No.  I*  “ Here  lie  entombed  the  remaiinB  of  Major  R,  MacOre^r,  ol 
H,  M.^s  Scots,  who  fell  in  the  assault  and  storming  of  this  fort  on  the  27th  Feby, 

ISIS,”  No.  II,  **  Here  lie  entombed  tbe  remains  of  Major  J,  Gordon,  of  H.  M, *3 
Royal  Scots j who  fell  in  the  assault  and  Storming  of  this  fort  op  the  27th  February 
1818/’ 

^ The  enemy  lost  about  250  men  killed;  the  British  loss  was  tWenty-fiye. 
Blacker,  228,  2&2,  According  to  a local  story  some  of  the  garrison  escaped  by  leaping 
into  the  river  from  the  battlements,  with  bundles  of  jvdri  stalks  in  Uieir  arms.  A 
somewhat  different  account,  severely  blaming  Bir  T.  Hislop  for  hanging  the 
commandauti  is  given  in  theSnimnaiy  of  the  Maratha  andPendb^ri  Campaign  (1820), 
143-154- 

3 Government  List  of  Civil  Forts,  1852. 

* The  measurements  are  i 1,  lO'xlO'';  2,  IF  x 11';  3^  ll'xll';  4,  8' x 8' ; 5,  S' xS'l 
6,  34'  X 34' ; 7,  6'  X ; 8,  11'  x IV  ; 9,  4'  x4' ; 10,  4'  x 4', 
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Worn  as  to  be  unreadable.  According  to  the  local  story  they  were 
built  by  a saint.  But  there  seems  little  reason  to.  doubt  that  they 
are  the  tombs  of  th©  F4ruM  kingSj  of  whom  four,  Malik  K^ja  (1396), 
Malik  Nasir  (1437),  Mir^n  Adil  Kh4n  (1441),  and  Mir^  Mubarik 
KhAn  (14S7),  were  buriod  in  Thalner.^ 

Tonda'piir,  a viHag©  with,  in  1872,  1182  inhabitants,  and  at 
pre^nt  little  more  than  a collection  of  huts,  in  th©  Jamner  sub- 
division at  th©  foot  of  th©  Satm^a  range  about  ten  miles  from  Ajanta, 
containa  the  remains  of  a fine  old  fort,  and  an  old  black  stone 
Hem^dpanti  pond  eighty- five  feet  s(]^uar©  and  twenty-five  deep,  with 
large  flights  of  mortarless  steps  leading  to  th©  water.  The  bed  of 
the  pond  is  thirteen  feet  square,  and  in  each  corner  of  it  are  small 
black  stone  pyramids.  Beside  the  pond  is  a small  lately  repaired 
Hem^dpanti  temple  9i  feet  square  and  18^  high, 

Tuplclieda,  situated  on  the  plain,  in  Shdhada,  about  sisiteen  miles 
south-east  of  Prakdeha,  is  mentioned,  in  1826,  as  a neat  little  town  on 
the  highroad  from  Surat  to  Mhow,  with  a large  ferry  boat  capable 
of  carrying  over  200  persons,®  In  1862  its  fort  was  in  pretty  good 
repair.® 

Udhall  Budnik,  on  the  T4pti,  six  miles  south  of  Sdvda,  has 
a well  preserved  tempi©  of  Ndth  nineteen  feet  by  fifteen  and 
twenty-four  high. 

UdHali  KHurd,  on  the  Tdpti,  five  miles  south  of  Sdvda,  has  a 
half-ruined  temple  of  Mahddev  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-four* * 

'CJlia''bd0V,  a village  three  miles  north  of  Ad4vad.  in  the  Ohopda 
eub -division,  under  the  Sdtpuda  hills,  is  remarkable  for  a hot  spring, 
whose  waters,  issuing  from  a seemingly  solid  block  of  masonry 
forming  the  lower  part  cxf  a Hindu  temple,  flow  through  a stone 
conduit  fashioned  like  a cow^s  head,  and  are  collected  in  a twenty- 
five  feet  square  pond  surrounded  by  a strong  red-brick  wall.^ 
Within  the  enclosure,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  is  a rest-house 
now  under  repair,  and  two  small  Hindu  shrines^  and  outside  the 
enclosure  the  water  is  collected  in  a cattle  trough  built  out  of  local 
funds  in  1876* 

U ndirklieda,  three  miles  south-west  of  P4rola,  has,  in  an  island 
on  the  Bori  river,  a well  preserved  temple  of  Shri  Nageshvar 
Mahddevj  said  to  have  been  buOt  by  Trimbakr4v  M4ma  Pethe,  to 
whom  the  Peshwa  granted  the  village  about  126  years  ago. 
Surrounded  by  a wall  seventy-five  feet  on  each  side,  with  flights  of 
jsteps  leading  to  the  river  and  ornamented  by  a lamp-pillar,  the 
temple,  forty  feet  by  twenty-five,  consists  of  an  outer  hall,  porch 
with  a sacred  bull,  and  a shrine.  The  hall  of  brick  and  lime  has  a 
^mall  spire,  and  the  shrine,  of  cut  stone  highly  omamented  on  th© 
outside,  rises  in  a many  cornered  forty  feet  high  spire* 


1 Persian  Feriehta,  II.  143,  and  Briggs’  Feriehla,  IV.  283. 

^ CJlunes*  Itinerary,  88.  ® Government  Liirt  of  Civil  Forts,  1862. 

* Dotaile  of  Ui6  spring  given  at  p.  13. 
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TTadgaoil^  ten  miles  east  of  Edlabad  in  Bhusd^val^  has  a 
Hem^dpanti  temple  of  Mahadev  thirty-sight  feet  long  by  thirty-seven 
broad* 

Vadgaon  Amlia,  an  important  market  toTra  five  miles  from 
Varkheda,  has  a ruined  stone  Hemddpanti  temple  of  Mah^dev  fourteen 
feet  by  twelve*  There  is  also  a well  preserved  Hemddpanti  well  of 
large  blocks  of  plain  stone,  with^  at  right  angles  to  each  other^  two 
flights  of  steps  nineteen  feet  wide, 

Va'gllli,  six  miles  east  of  Ch^isgaonj  has  three  temple s,.  an  old 
one  to  Madhai  Devi,  a small  one  to  its  right,  and  a Manbhav  temple. 
The  old  mined  temple  to  Madhai  Devi,  built  on  the  river  bank  in 
Hemadpanti  style,  fifty-five  feet  by  twenty -four  and  seventeen  high, 
is  enclosed  in  a walled  space  142  feet  by  eighty-four*  Though 
generally  plain,  the  doorway  and  twenty-four  of  the  pillars  have 
some  slight  ornament.  Within  is  a representation  of  Ehavani, 
The  email  ruined  temple  to  the  right,  eleven  feet  square  and  9^  high^ 
tx>ntamB  an  image.  The  M4nbh^v  temple,  bnilt  in  Hemadpanti 
style,  thirty-three  feet  long  by  twenty -two  broad  and  thirteen  high, 
with  ornamented  pillars  and  doorway,  formerly  contained  a 
and  has  still  the  sacred  bull  outside*  Three  large  stones  bear 
illegible  Sanskrit  inscriptions.  Near  the  tempi©  is  a well,  inside  and 
on  each  side  of  which  is  a small  cell.  The  temple  is  undoubtedly 
very  old,  and  has  for  the  last  seven  generations  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Mdnbhav  sect, 

Va'gliod,  three  miles  north-east  of  S:ivda,  has  a ruined  mosque 
known  as  the  Bdldmiya  Masjid^  nineteen  feet  long  by  eighteen 
broad  and  twenty-.fiY©  high. 

Vaibbale,  six  miles  south  of  Bhusdval,  has  a well  preserved 
domed  and  pillared  Hemadpanti  temple  of  Mah^Ldev,.  thirty-seven 
feet  long  by  twenty- eight  broad* 

Varangaoilj  with,  in  1872,  4337  souls,  and  in  1879-80  a municipar 
income  of  £238  (Es,  2380),  in  the  centre  of  the  Bhus Aval  sub-division, 
was  formerly  the  he  ad- quarters  of  a mAmlatdAr  and  a sub-judge. 
It  was  handed  over  to  the  British  by  Sindia  in  1861,.  Formerly 
a town  of  considerable  importance,  it  has  declined  since  the 
establishment  of  BhusAval,  and  the  removal  to  it  of  the  mamlatdAr^s 
office.  It  has  few  houses  of  any  importance,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular.  The  village  walls  and  gates  are  still  standing 
in  a mined  state.  The  trade  of  Yarangaon  is  purely  local  and 
confined  to  cotton,  oilseeds,  and  grain*  The  most  remarkable 
religious  building  is  a temple  to  EAm,  known  as  the  Mam  Mandir^ 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  town  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  I/akshman  Kasli,  one  of  the 
Peshwa^B  mAmlatdArs, 

Varklieda,  six  miles  east  of  PAchora,  with,  in  1872,  a population 
of  598  souls,  is  one  of  the  twelve  PAchora  villages  which  were 
received  from  Sindia  in  1821,  restored  to  him  in  1835,  and  handed 
back  in  1843,  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  transfer  the  village 
mad©  a remarkable  resistance.  The  Rajput  headman  shut  the  gates 
of  the  fort,  a common  mud  fortification  cased  with  brick,  seventy-five 
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feet  square  and  twenty-eight  highj  refused  to  surrender,  and  for 
a long  time,  resolutely  and  successfully  withstood  a detachment  of 
the  line,  with  a couple  of  nine-pounders  from  M^legaon  and  the 
Bhil  Corps  under  Captain  Morris.  The  fort  was  not  taken  till, 
after  along  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  outer  gate  was  blown  open, 
the  headman  Mans^r^m  was  shot  dead,  his  son  severely  wounded, 
and  sixteen  of  the  attacking  force  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Ya^val,  or  ByaVal  Sa^kli,  so  called  because  of  its  nearness  to 
the  large  market  village  of  S4kli,  the  head -quarters  of  a petty  divi- 
aionj  with,  in  1872,  a population  of  8836  souls,  stands  twelve  miles 
west  of  Sayda  and  nine  north-west  of  Bhns^val,  the  nearest  railway 
station.  It  formerly  belonged  to  Sindia,  and  was,  about  1788, 
granted  to  E4o  Db^r  Nimbalkar  one  of  his  officers.  By  the  payment 
to  Kashirdv  Holkar  of  £35,000  (Rs.  3,50,000),  the  Nimh^kars 
obtained  possession  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  R^ver,  Thdlner, 
and  Umbar,  and  extended  their  territories  for  miles  round, 
Surdjir^v  Nimbdlkar,  son  of  Rao  Bhar,  entertained  large  bodies  of 
troops  known  as  Kam^tak  Sibandis,  which  he  lent  to  neighbouring 
prop  ri  et  o r s.  In  1 8 2 1 , wh  en  in  th  epo  ss  e s sion  of  S ur^j  irav  N i mb  41kar , 
it  was  handed  over  to  the  British  Government.  For  some  time  Yd^val 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  uneasiness  and  difficulty,  as,  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  it,  Sur^jirav  Nimbalkar  actively  aided  the  Bhils  and 
Pendharis  in  their  raids  and  efforts  to  cause  disturbance.  In  1837 
Yaval  was  restored  to  Sindia,  with  whom  it  remained  till  1843,  when 
it  was  received  back  by  the  British  Government.  Yd.val  was  once 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  coarse  native  paper  and  for  its  indigo.. 
A little  paper  is  still  made  and  the  remains  of  iudigo  vats  can  be 
seen  near  the  town.  About  three  miles  outside  on  the  road  to 
Bhar^val,  there  are  also  the  remains  of  salt  pans.  Outside  the  fort 
are  two  Government  schools,  and  below,  inside  the  gate,  stands  the 
subordinate  judge^s  court.  Inside  the  walls  th©  towu  is  deserted 
in  parts,  and  gardens  have  taken  the  place  of  houses.  One  of  the 
best  gardens,  belonging  to  the  deshmukh,  has  a large  number  of 
betel  and  cocoa  palms  and  a garden  house  in  the  midst-  Most  of 
the  houses  are  tiled,  and  many  are  two  storeys  high.  The  main 
street  stretches  irregularly  from  the  east  to  the  river  gate  on  the 
west,  and  parallel  with  it  run  several  minor  lanes-  The  people  are 
chiefly  husbandmen  and  poor  Musalm^ns* 

Of  objects  of  interest  ^the  chief  is  a fairly  preserved  fort,  252 
feet  long  by  228  broad  and  fifty  high.  It  was  built  by  Appajir^o 
son  of  Goba  DMa  Kimb^lkar,  At  present  it  is  used  as  the 
mahalkari^s  office.  Inside  are  two  buildings,  the  old  offi.ce,  and  a 
two-storied  structure,  known  as  the  Kacheri^  formerly  part  of  the 
Nimbalkar's  residence.  From  the  top  of  the  NiTn  Kacheri^  and 
from  the  windows  of  the  lower  courts,  the  view  up  the  river  to  the 
hills  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rhdrndesh.  H^ear  the  town  is  a mosqne, 
and,  opposite  the  fort,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  a saint's  tomb 
of  some  renown.  Outside  the  east  gate,  on  the  road  to  IS^vda,  are 
the  clearly  marked  traces  of  large  suburbs. 

Ya'yal  Fort,  See  Ydval. 
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The  Ajanta  Caves,^  in  north  latitude  20*^  25^  and  east  longitude 
76^  12* j in  a wild  lonely  glen^  about  four  miles  north-west  of  one  of 
the  chief  passes  in  the  Ajanta  or  Indhyddri  hillsj  lie  about  three 
and  a half  miles  south-^west  of  Fard^pur  the  nearest  village^  and 
about  thirty-four  miles  south-east  of  P4choraj  the  nearest  railway 
station. 

From  Farddpur  the  way  to  the  caves  lies^  for  about  a mile,  south- 
wards along  the  wide  open  valley  of  the  Yaghur.  It  then  enters  a 
smaller  valley  that  strikes  to  the  south-west  and  leads  along  the 
rocky  bed  of  a etreamj  also  called  V^ghuTj  between  ranges  of  stony 
brushwood-covered  hills  from  200  to  300  feet  high.  After  about 
two  miles  the  stream  bends  sharply  to  the  westj  and  shows  to  the 
right j a steep  hill  face  about  250  feet  highj  sweeping  round  in  a 
horse-shoe  curve j with  a narrow  belt  of  its  rocky  fece  cut  into  a line 
of  low  flat  pillared  cave  mouths  ^ relieved  here  and  there  by  higher 
arched  fronts.  Beyond  the  line  of  caves  the  ravine  ends  in  a cliff 
about  200  feet  high^  over  which^  with  seven  leapSj  the  last  from 
seventy  to  eighty  feet  high,  the  stream  falls  into  a deep  dark  pool. 
At  the  top  of  the  steep  hijl-f  ace  in  which  the  caves  are  cut^  stretches 
a waving  plateau,  and  beyond  the  plateau,  the  hill  rises  gradually 
some  200  or  300  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Deccan  plain.  On  the  plateau 
are  a few  remains  of  a village,  known  as  Len4pur,  or  cave  town, 
once  united  with  the  caves  by  a flight  of  steps  that  run  down  the 
scarp  close  beside  the  oaves. 

This  site,  lonely  and  picturesque,  and  at  the  same  time  close  to  a 
maia  line  of  traffic,  combines  the  three  leading  characteristics  of  the 
sites  chosen  by  the  builders  of  the  rock  temples  of  Western  India,® 

The  only  early  reference  that  has  been  traced  to  the  Ajanta  caves 
is  by  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Hiwen  Thaang  (042).  He  did  not  vieit 
Ajanta.  But  when  at  the  capital,  probably  Bd^d^mi  in  south 
Kal^dgi,  of  Pulikesi  II.  king  of  Mah^dshtra,  he  heard  that  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  a convent  had  in  old  times  been 
built  in  a dark  valley  in  a range  of  bills,  with  tops  rising  one  above 
the  other,  chains  of  rock,  two  storied  peaks,  and  scarped  crests. 
The  raised  buildings  and  deep  halls  of  this  monastery,  filled  wide 
openings  in  the  rock  and  were  supported  (or  roofed)  by  the  upper 


* Accounta  of  Ajanta,  Asirgad,  Aaaaw®#  BurhAnpur,  Gbatotkach  and  Sind va,  have 
been  prepared  as,  though  on taide  of  Kh^desh  Omits j they  are  naturally  and  historically 
closely  ccimected  with  !Kh^desh.  In  Ajanta  the  details  of  caves  and  sculptures  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Burgess^  Notes  on  the  Buddha  Bock  Temples  of  ^^ta,  and  the 
remarks  about  the  paintmgs  from  Mr.  Griffiths*  reports  <1S74-1879)^  The  int^duction 
has  had  the  advantage  of  revision  and  additions  by  Mr,  Griffiths. 

£ So  the  remains  at  PAtna  and  Chador  in  south -west  Khdndesh  arc  in  wild  glens 
or  commandiiiig  hill  sides  close  to  leading  routes  from  north  to  south,  and  on 
picturesque  bills  close  to  the  westward  routeSj  are,  on  the  Thai  line,  the  N^sik 

caves,  on  the  Ndna  paas  the  Harishchaiidragad  caves,  and  on  the  Bor  pass  the  Kftrli, 
Bhdja  and  Bedsa  eaves  above  and  the  Kondinc,  Jambrug,  and  Ambivie  eaves  bedow 
the  Sahy idris.  So,  in  other  K^onkan  groups,  Kankeri , though  wild  and  lonely , is  not  far 
from  Sup4ra,  Ksly^,  and  Bhiwndi  j Elephanta,  with  its  beautiful  view  of  Bombay 
harbour,  is  within  easy  distance  of  HiAna  and  Kalyin  ; and  Euda,  loohjug  across  the 
richly  wooded  B^jpuri  creek,  was  almost  cei^inly  dose  to  some  trade  ceirtre,  the 
Musopalle  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Periplus.  So  too  the  caves  at  Mahid  and 
Chiplun  are  both  on  leading  lines  of  traffic  between  the  jPeccan  and  tJie  coast, 
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part  of  the  hill.  Its  porches  and  two-storied  tower  {or  facade) 
stood  out  in  front  of  the  caves  and  faced  the  ravine.  The  convent 
was  built  by  Lo-han  ^0-tche-lo  ( Arhat  Atchara),  The  monks^  quarters 
were  about  100  feet  high  (above  the  stream  ?),  In  the  middle 
was  a seventy  feet  stone  statue  of  Buddha^  and  over  the  statue^ 
banging  without  any  apparent  support^  were  seven  stone  canopies 
about  three  feet  apartj  kept  up^  it  was  saidj  by  the  power  of  Loh^n^s 
prayers.  Round  the  monastery  were  sculptured  stone  walls  showing 
the  events  of  Jn-lai^s  (Tathdgata^s)  ^ life  in  all  the  places  where 
he  had  played  the  part  of  a Buddhist  teacher } the  happy  omens 
that  marked  his  rise  to  the  dignity  of  saint,  arhat ; and  the  divine 
wonders  that  followed  his  entry  into  the  state  of  rest,  nvrvdxpcb.  The 
artists^  chisel  had  given  them  all  with  the  minutest  detail.  Outside 
of  the  convent  gates,  to  the  left  and  right,  were  stone  elephants, 
which  at ‘tunes  were  said  to  utter  frightful  cries  and  sh^e  the 
earth,^ 

When  and  why  Ajanta  ceased  to  be  a place  of  pilgrimage  and 
a settlement  of  Buddhist  monks  is  not  known,  Hiwen  Thsang^s 
account  of  the  decay  of  the  Amrdvati  monastery,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Krishna,  is  probably  true  of  Ajanta,  *'  The  hill  people,'  ha 
writes,  ' changed  their  feelings  and  did  not  cease  to  show  their 
violence  and  anger.  Travellers  no  longer  dared  to  go  to  the 
convent.  Thus  it  has  become  deserted,  and  neither  monks  nor 
novices  are  to  be  seen,^ 

For  several  years  after  the  British  conquest  (1818)  the  country 
round  Ajanta  was  most  wild  and  unsafe.  In  1819,  the  Madras 
officers  who  first  saw  them,  found  the  caves  most  difficult  of  access.^ 
Five  years  later  (1824),  Lieut.,  now  General  Sir,  James  E.  Alexander, 
on  his  way  to  the  caves,  was  warned  by  an  officer  in  the  Ni2:£m's 
horse,  that  he  would  never  return,  that  if  he  escaped  the  tigers, 
he  would  fall  a victim  to  the  stonyhearted  Bhila.  Near  the  path, 
several  cairns^  covered  with  rags,  marked  spots  where  travellers  had 
been  killed,  and  in  one  of  the  caves  was  a hnman  skeleton  and  foot- 
prints of  tigers,  jackals,  and  bears,®  Since  then  the  state  of  the  caves, 
and  of  the  road  to  the  caves,  has  been  much  improved.  Between 
1849  and  1855,  the  late  Major  R,  Gill,  while  employed  hy  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  copying  the  paintings,  cleared  away  much  rubbish 
and  debris.  In  1874,  plans  were  prepared  for  fitting  the  doors  and 
windows  of  all  caves  containing  paintings  with  shutters,  but  these 
proposals  have  not  yet  been  carried  out.® 


Chapter  XIV- 
Flaces  of  Interest- 
Ajaitta  Caybb, 
Early 

RefeteiiceB, 


^ Tatli4g3.ta,  corresponding  to  tbeCliinese  Ju-lai,  moans  'thus  come’  (Sanek.  tapid 
thus  and  come),  'he  who  hsa  come  according  to  expectation.’  {Beal’s  -Fah-Hian, 

66,83,.  notes),  Burgess  {Cave  Temples,  15)  holds  that  the  word  means  ' who  came 
in  the  same  way  as  the  previous  Buddha.  ’ In  the  index  (voce  TatbAgata),  he  gives 
' one  who  goes  in  like  manner,*  a mortal,  a Buddha, 

® Stan.  Jnlien  Mem.  Sur.  lesCont.  Occident,  II,  151,  ducted  in  Fergusson  and 
Burgess*  Cave  Tenmlea,  282.  The  account  is  confused  and  mfficult  to  render,  as  the 
translator,  and  probably  the  writer,  thought  that  the  monasteiy  was  a building  in  a 
narrow  valley  or  natural  eleft,  not  caves  cut  in  a hill  side. 

® JBjstoire  de  Hiwen  Thaang,  188,  quoted  in  Fergusson’s  Tree  and  Segment  Worship, 
154,  ^ Trans.  Bom.  bit.  Soc,  lO,  250,  ® Trans.  R,  A.  S,  H,  362,  368. 

® Mr*  Burgess  gives  the  following  list  of  modem  notices  and  accounts  of  the  Ajanta 
caves  : The  Madras  officers’  account  1819,  T.  B*  L*  S.  Ill,  520;  Xd:.,  now  General 
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Chapter  ZIV, 
Flaces  of  Interest. 

Ajanta  Caves, 
Oava  Bataila. 


Tile  caves  are  cut  in  a shall otv  horizontal  stratum  of  hard  trap, 
damaged  by  intrusions  of  green  etone^  and  bedded  in  a softer  rockj 
which,  weathering  badly,  has  caused  many  of  the  columns  to  crumble 
away.  In  cutting  the  caves  long  alleys  seem  first  to  have  been 
dug  by  the  pick-axe  ^ the  intervening  walls,  except  where  they  were 
wanted  for  support,  were  next  broken  down  j and  the  sides  of  the 
caves  smoothed  by  an  iron  punch,  from  a point  to  a quarter  of  an 
inch  at  the  cutting  end,  worked  with  a hammer  used  in  either 
band.^  About  600  yards  long,  and  from  thirty  to  a hundred  feet 
above  the  stream,  the  line  of  caves  stretches,  a row  of  twenty-four 
flat  pillared  monasteries  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  broken  near 
the  centre  and  west  by  fin©  chapels,  whose  fronts,  at  least  twice  as 
high  as  the  monasteries,  are  formed  cither  of  a large  single  arch 
or  are  two-storied  with  horse-shoe  shaped  upper  windows.  Of  the 
twenty-nine  caves  five  are  temples,  chaityas/^  and  the  rest  monasteries, 
vihdrs*^  Of  the  whole  series  four  temples  and  twenty-three 
monasteries  are  accessible  j the  remaining  two  (XXVIll.  and 
XXIX  in  the  extreme  west)  are  hard  to  reach  and  are  unfinished.^ 


Sir,  James  E.  Alexander’s  visit  in  1824,  T,  B.  A,  S.  II.  362  ; Mr.  Ralph’s  account  of 
a visit  in  1828,  Jour.  As.  Soe.  Beng,  V.  557  -561  j Dr.  John  Wilson's  account  of  a visit 
In  1838^  Jour.  Bom.  Br.  Roy.  Ah.  Soc.  HI.  part  II,  71  '72  ; Dieut,  Blake 'a  description, 
Bombay  Courier  1839,  reprinted  in  Doscrmtion  of  Miudu  and  Ajanta,  Bombay  Times 
Press,  1844;  Mr.  Fergusaon’a  Paper,  J.  R.  A.  S.  1842;  Dr,  J.  Muir’s  joumey  from 
Agra  to  Bombay,  1854  ; Major  Gill’s  stereoscopic  photographs  of  Ajanta  and  Ebira, 
1862  ; Dr.  Bhiu  Dijj’a  transcripts  and  translations  of  inscriptions,  J.  Bom,  B,  K,  A.  S. 
VII.  55-74  ; Major  Gill’s  Illust  rat  ions  of  ArcMtectuxe  and  Natural  History  in  Western 
India,  1864  ; Mr.  Burgess’  Bock- cut  Templea  of  Ajanta,  Ind.  Ant.  III.  269-274,  and 
Notes  on  Bauddha  Bock  Temples  of  Ajanta,  their  Paintings  and  Sculptures ; Mr, 
Griffiths’  account  of  the  frescoes,  Ind.  Ant.  I.  354,  II • 152,  III.  25,  and  IV.  253  ; Dr. 
Bajendraldl  Mitra’s  ‘Forei^ers  in  Ajanta  Paintings,’  J.A.S,  Bon.  XLVII,  62;  and 
Mr..  Fergusson’s  Chosroes  II.  in  Ajanta  Paintings,  J.  R.  A.  S,  New  SorieH,  XI, 

1 Gill’s  Ajanta  PhotoSj  5.  Burgess’  Ajanta  Notes,  $2.  The  process  is  best  shown  in 
XXTV.,  an  imdnished  cave. 

2 The  derivation  and  iheaning  of  the  word  chaUya  are  doubtful.  General  Cunning- 

ham holds  that,  as  the  word  is  derived  from  the  root  cAti  to  think,  it  includes  eve^y 
object  of  worship,  whether  a bodily  relic,  such  as  a bone  or  tooth  ; a personal  posses- 
sion, such  as  a bowl  or  Bodhi  tree  ; or  a monument,  such  as  a a wheel,  or  an 

image.  (Bharhut  Stupai^  108).  Burgess  holds  that  t^aitya  comes  from  the  word  M£a 
a funeral  pile,  and  hence  means  a monument,  or  altar,  and  in  a secondary  sense  a 
ten^le  containing  a monument  or  altar.  {Cave  Temples  of  India,  174),  According 
to  Hardy  (Manual  of  Buddhism,  217),  objects  of  Buddhist  reverence  were  called 
chaityas,  on  account  of  the  satisfaction  produced  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  properly  regarded.  Colebrooke  {Amara  Koaha,  in  voce  ehaitya}  translates 
the  word  an  altar,  adding,  in  a note,  that  some  interpret  it  as  a monument  of  wood 
or  other  materials  placed  m honour  of  a deceased  person.  Wilson  Oanskrit  Dictionary 
in  voce)  calls  it  a sacred  tree,  a place  of  sacrifice  or  religions  worship,  an  altar,  or  a 
monument ; while  Tumour  (Mahavanso,  Index  in  voce)  mates  it  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, ivhether  an  image,  a tree,  an  edidee,  or  a mountain.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
c?taityas  were  in  existence  before  the  time  of  ShAkyamuni,  as  he  directed  the  people 
of  VaisAli  to  maintain,  respect,  and  reverence  chaityas,  keeping  up  the  ancient 
offerings  without  diminution.  (Tumour  in  Jour,  Beng.  K.  A,  S.  VTI.  294).  Bharhut 
Stupa,  108. 

® v^ih4rfl  were  monasteries  in  which  the  Buddhist  devotees  spent  the  rainy  season, 
studying  the  sacred  books  and  practising  a temperate  asceticism.  The  earliest  form 
of  monastery  sfeems  to  have  heen  one  or  more  cells,  with  a front  verandah,  or  porch, 
and  a stone  bed  or  bench  within.  Afterwards  central  assembly  halls  were  intro- 
duced, and  often  need  as  school  rooms.  Cave  Temples  of  India,  18,  175. 

* For,  easy  local  reference  the  caves  are  numbered,  not  according  to  age  but  accord- 
ing to  position  from  the  east  westward.  The  oldest  (160-50  n.C.}  caves  are  in  the 
centre  {VIII,  *XIIL)  ; the  latest  (525  -650)  are  at  the  ends.  Details  we  given  below. 
Pi  484, 
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Temple,  or  chaitija.,  caves  (IX.  X.  XIX.  XXVI.  XXVII.)  are 

about  twice  as  long  as  they  are  either  wide  or  high,  and  have  almost 
always  a rounded  inner  end.  The  roofs  are  lofty  and  vaulted. 
Some  of  them  (IX,  and  X,)  have  been  ribbed  with  wood,  while  in 
others  (XIX.  and  XXYI.)  the  stone  has  been  cut  in  imitation  of 
wooden  riba.  A colonnade  runs  round  each  dividing  the  nave  from 
the  aisles.  In  the  oldest  specimens  (160-50  b.c,)j  the  columns  are 
plain  eight-sided  shafts,  without  bases  or  capitals  ; the  more  modem 
pillars  (635-650)  have  both  bases  and  capitals,  and  have  highly 
ornamented  shafts.  Within  the  semicircular  end  of  the  nave  stands 
the  relic- shrine,  ddghoha^  a solid  mass  of  rock,  either  of  the  simple 
or  composite  pattern.^  The  front  of  the  cave  is  formed  by  a wall 
or  screen  of  varying  height.  It  is  pierced  by  three  doors,  or  one 
door  and  two  wrindows,  the  larger  and  central  opening  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  nave,  and  the  two  smaller  ones  to  the  aisles. 
Springing  from  the  top  of  this  screen  is  a large  open  arch,  with,  as 
a rule,  a span  of  one-third  the  height  or  breadth  of  the  cave.  In 
front  of  one  temple  cave  is  a verandah,  and  in  front  of  another  is 
a portico,  both  with  upper  terraces,  not  quite  so  high  as  the  bottom 
of  the  great  arch,  from  which  springs  a second  and  outer  arch 
somewhat  larger  than  the  inner  one,  and  haying,  at  the  foot  of  it,  a 
parapet  wall  about  three  feet  high.  These  terraces  may  perhaps 
have  been  for  musicians. 

Monastery,  or  caves  are  usually  square,  with  low  hat  roofs, 

and  cells  at  the  sides  and  ends.  They  are  supported  by  rows  of 
pillars,  either  running  round  them  and  separating  the  central  hall 
from  the  aisles,  or  disposed  in  four  equi-distant  lines.  Opposite 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  is  the  sanctuary,  invariably  occupied  by  a 
statue  of  Shaky amuni  or  Glautama,  the  last  Buddha  of  the  present 
age.®  The  shrine  is  usually  approached  through  an  antechamber, 
in  front  of  which  are  two  pillars  and  pilasters  running*  parallel  to 
the  back  of  the  cave,  in  which,  as  well  as  on  each  side,  are  cells. 
All  the  monastery  caves  have  front  verandahs  with  chapels  or  cells 
at  the  ends,  and  some  consist  of  a verandah  only,  with  cells  opening 
from  the  back  of  it.  Both  in  the  temples  and  monasteries  there 
seems,  at  first,  a want  of  harmony  in  the  style  of  the  pillars.  Closer 
examination  shews  a certain  regularity  of  system.  In  the  temple 
caves,  the  columns,  over  against  one  another  on  each  side  of  the 


1 I>igliOib£s  are  mon'ornentS]  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  the  form  of  altara  or  relio 
gihrinea.  Tumour  derives  the  word  from  dhdta  a relic  and  guhhan  a,  casket ; and  Prof. 
Wilson  (As,  Kea,  XVII,  605)  and  after  him  HAjendralA!  Mitra  (Buddha  Gaya,  219) 
from  deha  body  and  gopa  what  preserves.  The  simple  relic  shrine,  supposed  to  he 
the  more  ancient  form,  coneista  of  a plain  cylindrical  base  supporting  a cupola  or 
dome,  ^nerally  more  than  a hemisphere,  and  aumaounted  by  a square  capital.  In  the 
compo^te  shrine,  both  on  the  base  and  cupola,  are  introduced  sculptures  of  Buddha 
and  his  disciples,  of  tiny  images  of  the  great  temple  window,  and  of  fret.  Above  the 
capital,  three  small  nmbrella-^like  canopies  rise  one  over  the  other,  the  uppermost 
uniting  with  the  roof  at  the  junction  of  the  ribbings  at  the  end  of  the  cave.  Giirs 
Ajanta  Photos,  2. 

« ShAky amuni,  that  is  the  ascetic,  muni,  of  the  ShAkya  dynasty  of  Kapilavastn  ? 
Gautama  is  his  family  name.  Buddha,  from  the  Sanskrit  root  to  know,  means 
the  enlightened  one,  who  has  gained  btaklhif  the  full  knowledge  that  frees  the  soul 
from  the  need  of  change. 


Chapter  XIY. 
Flaces  of  Interest. 

Ajanta  Caves. 
Temples, 


Monasteries. 
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[Bombay  Gazetteer, 

484  DISTEICTS. 

nave,  correspond  in  order,  and  in  the  monastery  caves,  in  each  face 
of  the  colonnades,  the  two  central  pillars  are  alihe,  then  those  to 
the  rig'ht  and  left  of  the  central  pillars,  and  so  on  to  the  corner 
pillars,  all  four  of  which  are  occasionally  of  one  pattern* 

Very  few  of  the  caves  seem  to  have  been  completely  finished  j 
but  of  all,  except  one,  every  portion,  walls  ceilings  and  pillars, 
seems  to  have  bjeen  painted.^  Except  the  most  eastern  of  the  caves 
whose  whole  facade  is  covered  by  beautiful  and  varied  designs,  the 
sculptures  in  the  monastery  caves,  male  and  female  figures  and 
beautiful  frets  and  scrolls,  are  found  chiefly  round  the  doorways  and 
windows  and  about  the  openings  of  the  sanctuaries.  In  the  most 
ancient  temple  caves  the  sculpture  is  confined  to  the  facade  } in  the 
more  modem  temples  it  covers  the  walls  of  the  aisles,  the  columns 
and  entablatures  of  the  pillars,  and  the  relic  shrines. 

The  making  and  adorning  of  these  eaves  is  supposed  to  have  lasted 
for  about  1000  years,  from  the  second  century  before  to  the  eighth 
century  after  Christ.  Historically  the  caves  form  two  groups*  Near 
the  centre  of  the  row,  where  the  line  droops  towards  the  river  bed, 
are  the  five  oldest  caves  YIII.  IX*  X*  XII,  and  XIII*,®  built  under 
the  Andhrabhritya  or  Shatakarni  kings,  probably  in  the  second 
and  first  centuries  before  Christ-  Cave  X,  seems  to  have  been  added 
to,  and  both  IX,  and  X.  to  have  been  adorned  with  paintings  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.^  After  this  no  additions  seem  to  have 
been  made  till  the  fourth  century  or  even  later,  From  this  time 
new  caves  were  cut  in  rapid  succession  ; the  place  being  apparently 
in  its  greatest  glory  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries.^  According 
to  present  information  the  order  in  age  of  the  second  group  of  caves 
is  XI.  XIV,  XV,  XVI-  XVII,  XVIII.  XIX.  and  XX.,  the  last 
probably  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  th©  sixth  century;  then,  or 
perhaps  before  XIX,  and  XX*,  VI,  and  VII* ; and  last,  but  all  about 
the  same  age,  approximately  between  525  and  650  A.n.,  the  five  caves 
(I, -*V,}  to  the  east  and  the  seven  (XXI* -XXVIII.)  in  the  west* 

As  far  as  they  have  yet  been  translated,  the  inscriptions,  whioh 
are  much  mutilated,  throw  little  light  on  the  history  of  th©  caves. 
The  earliest  inscription  is  sujmosed  to  be  one  in  oave  X.  which  refers 
to  th©  gift  of  a housedoor  by  Vdsishthiputra.  This  V^sishthiputra  is, 
from  the  character  of  th©  alphabet,  believed  to  b©  the  Pulumayi 
Vdsishthiputra  of  the  Nasik  inscriptions,  and  so  to  belong  to  th© 
second  century  A-n*^  There  is  another  very  old  fragment  in  the 
same  cave  which  has  not  been  translated.®  Cave  XVI.  has  a 
mutilated  inscriptiDn  in  a character  supposed  to  belong  to  about 


1 Great  part  of  tEesc  paintings  has  disapp^ed,  Now  <1878)  in  half  the  eaves  are 
no  remains  of  paintings^  and  in  only  thirteen  are  there  any  considerable  fragments. 
Burgas*  Ajanta  Notes,  3. 

® ^e  numbers  given  in  the  text  are  in  the  order  of  position.  The  order  of  age  ia. 
far  as  can  be  determined,  3QI,  X.  IK.  VIH, 

® An  inacription  in  Gave  X,  * The  gift  of  a cave  door  by  Vdsiahthiputra'  probably 
belongs  to  V^iohthiputra  Pulumayi  of  the  N4sik  caves  and  dates  in  fee  first  half  of 
the  second  century  a.ij.  Burgees’  Notes,  60. 

* Fergttsson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  SOS. 

^ Fergusson  and  Burgess’  Cave  TerapleOj  293,  * Burgees’  Notes,  61, 
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500  It  details  t]ia  prowess  of  a dynasty  of  Vindityashakti  or 

Vak^taka  kiiig^Sj  wkOj  in  the  fiftk  century^  ruled  Ber^r  and  parts  of 
tke  Central  ProTinces.^  Cave  XVII.  has^  an  inscription  with  the 
names  of  five  chiefs  of  Ashmakaj  who  seem* to  have  been  local  rulers 
of  the  sixth  century  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known.^  In  XXVI.  an 
inscription  records  the  making  of  the  cave  by  Devar^ja  and  his 
father  BhavvirAja^  ministers  of  the  Ash m aka  chief  and  so  connected 
with  the  excavators  of  cave  XVII.  From  the  sculptures  no  direct 
evidence  as  to  the  data  of  the  caves  has  been  drawn.  The  general 
style  of  ornament  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.^  The  earliest  paintings  in  caves  IX.  and  X.  are^  from 
their  close  resemblance  to  the  dresses  and  ornaments  in  the  S^nchi 
and  Amrdvati  topes^  supposed  to  belong  to  the  second  century  after 
Christ.^  The  rest  of  the  paintings  are  believed  to  date  from  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries^  and  if  a proposed  identification  of  certain 
Persian  pictures  in  cave  I,  (17  and  20)  proves  correct^  some  of  them 
were  painted  as  late  as  the  reign  of  IChoaru  II.  of  Persia,  or  about 
the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventh  century,^ 

Though  they  furnish  few  historic  facts,  the  cave  ornaments  throw 
much  light  on  life  in  India  between  the  third  and  eighth  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  Most  of  the  sculptures  are  religious  and 
many  of  them  are  fanciful.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  pictures 
are  drawn  from  life,  and  though  the  treatment  of  the  hills,  the 
sea,  and  to  some  extent  the  houses  is  conventional,  most  objects 
are  painted  with  truth  and  life,  and  show  something  of  the  manners 
and  religion  of,  at  least  the  upper  classes  of,  the  people  among 
whom  the  artists  lived- 

in  almost  all  of  them  the  central  figure  is  the  prince  or  chief*  In 
the  older  pictures  (X.  150  a.d.)  the  prince  is  fair®  with  long  narrow 
eyes,  thick  lips,  and  heavy  ears,  the  face  hairless  except  a slight 
moustache,  the  head  covered  with  a thick  shock  of  hair  gathered  in 
a bunch  on  the  right  side.  The  body  is  soft  and  rounded  with 
little  muscle,  and  except  for  a long  five -corded  necklace,  a hand- 
some ornament  on  the  upper  arm,  and  heavy  plain  wristlets,  is  bare 
to  the  waist.  The  later  pictrures  (300  - 630  a.d.)  would  seem  to 
contain  chiefs  of  many  tribes.  Most  of  them  are  tawny,  but  there 


^ The  kings  seem  to  be  nearly  tfao  aame  as  those  mentioned  in  the  Seoni  copper > 
plate  (JotiT-  A.  S.  Ben.  V.  726-731).  They  are  Vindhyashakti  about  400 
Pravarasena  I.,  Devasona,  Biidrasona  I.  grandson  of  Gautami  daughter  of  Bbavan4ga 
(perhaps  one  of  the  N4ga  kin^  of  Harwar  t ' Ctumingham^a  Areh,  Sur.  Rep.  II.  310), 
Prithivisena,  Rudraaena  H.,  Pravarasena  II.  eon  of  Prabhd.yati  Grupta  daughter  of  the 
great  king  of  kinga  Shri  Deva  Gupta*  The  inscription  is  given  in  the  account  of 
cave  XVX  These  are  perhaps  the  Nd,ga  chiefs,  who,  from  frequent  references  in  the 
sculptures  and  paintings,  seem  to  have  done  much  for  the  spread  of  Buddhism,  and 
the  support  of  the  *^anta  monastery;  Bee  below,  p.  486  note  2, 

^ The  names  are  Dhidtarashtra,  TSari  SAxnba,  iCshitipAla  Sauri  Simba,  Upendra- 
gupta,  and  Skacha.  The  inscription  is  given  in  the  account  of  cave  XVII, 

^Cave  IX*  has  sculptures  b^onging  probably  to  the  fifth  oentuKy  ; the  frilled 
head-dress  in  II,  belongs  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  ; the  Eauddha  Litany  in  IV* 
shows  that  it  is  late  ; and  the  style  of  ornament  in  I.  XIX,  and  XXVI.  is  of  the 
aixlh  century.  Burgess'  Notes,  29,  42,  47,  80,  83- 

* Burgess'  Notes,  47-  ® Fergusson  in  Jonr,  A.  S.  Now  Series,  XI.  165. 

^ The  colour  is  so  d^kened  with  oil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say-  Those  on  columns 
are  fair. 
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are  also  pale  (XYII*  50) , dark  clay  (I,  11),  red  (I.  17),  and  green 
(XVII,  2,  7)  chiefs,^  seem  to  be  Indians,  with  supple  soft  bodies 

and  long  Blender  limbs,  the  face  oval  and  hairless,  the  eyes  long 
and  narrow,  the  nos©  and  lips  heavy,  the  ears  clumsy,  and  the 
hair  falling  in  ringlets  on  the  shoulders.®  They  are  shown,  both 
indoors  attending  to  state  aSairs  and  dallying  with  their  wives,  and 
oat  of  doors,  fighting,  hunting,  and  travelling  by  land  and  sea. 
Indoors,  except  a loose  waist  doth  bound  round  the  hips,  and  rich 
ornaments,  a high  jewelled  tiara  or  bands  of  beads  on  the  brow,  a 
loose  heavy  necklace,  rich  armlets,  and  light  plain  wristlets,  the 
body  is  bare.  Seated  on  cushions  or  thrones,  generally  with  their 
wives  near  them  and  siirrounded  by  female  attendants  and  other 
women,  they  hear  complaints,  receive  ambassadors,  give  audience 
to  strangers  or  merchants,  consult  their  ministers,  listen  to  reciters 
and  musicians,  fondle  their  wives,  or  are  anointed  by  their  servants. 
Out  of  doors,  wearing  a skull  cap  with  pendant  earflaps,  and 
apparently  a tight-fitting  jacket  and  trousers,  or  shadowed  by  an 
umbrella  and  wearing  his  crown,  the  chief  leads  his  army,  riding  or 
driving  a great  white  elephant  (XYII,  46,  53),  shooting  arrows 
(XVII*  46),  and  hurling  javelins  (XYII.  29),  or,  with  dogs  and 
beaters,  starts  fora  deer  or  lion  hunt  (XYII.  28),  or  puts  to  sea  (1.4), 
or  travels  by  land  to  gain  a devote e^s  blessing  (I.  3), 


1 Red  would  seem  to  be  tbe  colo’ur  of  the  lower  tribea.  Only  one  chief  is  red, 
(I.  17).  The  red  people  are  handmaida  (I.  1,  2,  4,  11^  16,  I7i  II.  22,  55  ; XVlI , 16), 
carriers  (XVII.  1),  peasants  (XVII.  5),  grooms  (XYII.  43),  sailors  (XVII,  48), 
attendants  (XVII.  54),  hi^tera  (XVII.  55),  and  mountaineers  (XVII,  7),  The  green 
people  are  harder  to  mate  out.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  colour  was  meant  for 
green.  Thus  there  are  ^een  horeee  (I.  3 ; II.  27|  36)  and  green  cattle  (I,  16)  as  well 
as  green  men.  Among  the  green  human  figures  are  two  chiefe  (XVII.  2,7),  a noble  with 
a crown  (XVI.  3),  a person  of  distinction  receiving  reverence  (II.  6),  a soldier  (I.  14), 
a sailor  (XVII.  48),  six  men  (I.  IS  ;U.  5;  XVII.  5 ; XVIL  19,  24  ; XVI,  4),  two  men- 
servaots  (XVIL  5,  I.  17 )i  six  women  (I,  18^  II.  22,  XVIL  26,  43),  and  three  women 
servants  (XVII.  £$,53,  II.  4).  There  ate  also  green  demons  (I,  7)  and  green  figures 
with  horses*  heads  (I.  7).  From  the  colour  being  used  for  horses  and  cat^e  as  well  as 
men  it  may  perhaps  have  been  meant  for  a blue  or  steel  rather  than  for  green. 

^ Among  the  chiefs  is  a special  class,  who,  not  differing  from  the  others  in 
appearance,  in  make,  or  in  their  way  of  wearing  the  hair  or  clothes,  are  always  marked 
by  having  over  their  heads  a canopy  of  from  one  to  seven  cobra  hoods  (I.  1,  2,  J2,  13, 
II.  5,  XVI,  XIX,).  They  are  accompanied  hy  their  ministers  (II.  30),  and  by  wives  and 
attendants  (I.  12,  13,  II.  5,  XIX.)  who  also  differ  from  other  women  only  by  having 
a snake  canopy,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  women^  has  only  one  hood.  N4gaa  are  also 
represented  as  worshipping  relic  shrines  (I,),  protecting  images  of  Shikyamuni  (VII. 
45,  46),  and  upholding  Buddhas'  lotus  seats  (XVI.  8).  One  chief  is  seated  on  the 
coils  of  a snake  (XVI.),  another  has  snake  tails  (IX.  3),  and  one  is  apparently  enticing 
a man  into  a pool  (I.  2).  In  the  S4nchi  tope  of  the  first  century,  when  the  X4.ga  kings 
first  appear,  the  male  serpents  have  only  five  heads  and  the  female  have  only  one. 
(Tree  and  Ser^nt  Worship,  Plate  X^OV-).  At  Amrivati,  the  heads  of  the  serpents 
were  multSpHed  to  twenty-one  (Ditto,  Plate  LXXVI.),  and  in  modern  times  to  1 00  or 
1000.  Who  these  IS'^ga  people  were  lias  not  l>een  settled.  They  occur  frequently  on 
the  doorways  and  among  the  psdn tings  at  Ajanta,  and  generally  wherever  there  as 
Buddhism,  'N4gas  may  be  founds  Thejr  were  ^so  adopted  by  the  Jains  and  Vaisbnavs, 
but  their  origin  is  certsdnly  Buddhist,  and  they  must  represent  some  class  of 
Dasyu  or  early  north  India  people,  who  were  the  first  to  adopt  Buddhism.  Whether 
the  N4ga  tribes  in  Sythet  and  Asam  have  any  affinity  with  them  beyond  the  name  is 
not  clear.  They  certainly  belong  to  the  same  raoe,  and  their  locality  is  favourable  to 
the  idea  that  they  had  some  connexion  with  the  snake  worshipping  races  in  Cambodia, 
but  no  reverence  for  serpents  has  been  traced  among  their  reli^ons  observance.  hSr. 
Fergusson  in  Cave  Temples  of  India,  31$.  (Compare  Bharhut  Stt^a,  23-27,  Fergusson's 
Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  and  Ga^tteer  Central  Provinces,  LxIlL  -LXXII^ 
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The  houses  or  palaces,  though  to  some  extent  conventional, 
would  seem  to  have  been  of  wood,  two  storeys  high,  with  flat, 
peaked,  or  pj^amidal  roofs  (XVII*  28,  II-  22,  XVII.  47).  The 
rooms  were  divided  by  pillars  (I.  5)-  The  chief  of  them,  the  state 
Or  reception  room,  had  a blue  cushion,  a stufied  seat  with  quilted 
cover  and  pillow,  or  a four-footed  canopied  throne  with  lower  seats, 
a low  dais  with  a high  back  (I.  18),  foot  stools,  and  spittoons 
(If.  13,  I-  16,  17),  and  a floor  strewn  with  flowers  and  leaves; 
next  came  the  ladies'  rooms  with  sofas  (I.  1 ) or  beds  like  the  modem 
cot  (XVT*  5)  ; finally  there  were  cooking  rooms  with  stone  slabs 
and  rolling  pins,  dishes,  water  jars,  and  drinking  cups.  The  upper 
storey  was  reached  by  a stair  or  ladder  (I,  1);  and  had  windows, 
(I-  5)  with  sun  shades  (XYIL  ll).  Where  the  roofs  were  flat  they 
wore  reached  by  a ladder  (XV II.  43),  were  hung  with  flags,  and  were 
used  as  a lounge  and  a place  to  loolt  out  from  (XVII.  43), 

Seated  on  a chair^  on  her  husband's  right  (I.  11),  or  on  a 
cushion  near  him  (I.  16),  or  in  her  own  room  swinging  (IL  30)  or 
lying  on  a couch  (1. 19),  the  chiefs'  wives,  even  more  than  their 
husbands,  seem  to  belong  to  different  tribes  or  even  to  different 
races.  Some  had  faces  of  great  beauty  almost  European  in  colour 
and  expression.®  But  the  features  of  most  were  of  the  same  cast 
as  their  lords,  long  narrow  eyes  with  heavy  lashes  and  arched  eye- 
brows, heavy  nose,  thick  lips,  and  rather  clumsy  ears.  The  figure, 
almost  always  exposed,  had  full  deep  breasts  and  slender  limbs, 
with  long  tapering  fingers  and  pointed  nails.  The  hair  was  worn 
in  many  ways-  With  some  it  was  smooth  in  front,  bound  by  a fillet 
across  the  brow,  and  drawn  back  in  a knot  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
(I.  12)  ; others  wore  it  frizzled  and  with  small  front  ringlets  hanging 
in  loose  curls  on  the  shoulders  ; others  had  brow  and  head  ornaments, 
and  some  had  coronets  of  flowers.  The  dress  was  almost  always  of 
the  thinnest  gauze,  as  fine  as  the  world -famed  Dace  a,  so  transparent 
that,  but  for  a few  light  touches  across  the  thighs  and  for  the 
waist  chain  that  held  it  up,  most  of  the  figures  seem  naked.® 


1 In  the  Amr^vati  sculptures  (400  A.D.),  the  chairs  are  after  a very  elegant  pattern, 
extremely  like  the  chairs  now  in  use.  Almost  all  dignitaries  in  the  Amardvati 
sculptures  sit  on  chairs  or  sofas  ; never  on  the  ground  or  on  oushione  crofis-legged. 
The  chief  difference  from  modem  chairs  seems  to  have  been  that  the  seat  of  the  chair 
or  throne  was  wide  enon^h  for  the  sitter  to  up  one  1^  on  it,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  fashionable  attitude.  Fergusson*s  Tree  and  Serpent  WoTship,  175. 

2 Some  were  probably  Europeans.  The  author  of  the  Periplua  notices  that  in  the 
third  century  the  Greeke  brought  handsome  girls  fesr  the  harem  of  the  king  of  Broach 
{McCrindle’s  Edition,  1 1 and  123),  and  in  the  sixth  century  the  poet  Xdlidds,  in  the 
Shakunt^a  (Act  II.)*  i^eaks  of  foreign,  JTavanf  women  accompanying  the  king  with 
bows,  and  bearing  garlands  of  wild  no  wars.  (Mrs.  Manning's  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
India,  II.  176). 

^ So,  in  the  Bharhut  Stupa  (200  B.c.)  in  six  cases  out  of  seven,  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  seems  naked,  but  in  the  seventh  there  are  very  perceptible  marks  of  the  folds 
or  creases  of  a light  muslin  wrapper  under  the  right  breast.  Probably  an  upper 
garment  or  light  muslin  wrapper  is  intended  by  the  sq^^lptor,  who  for  the  salw  of 
displa3diLg  the  different  nectiaces,  collars,  and  girdles,  has  purposely  omitted  its 
folo^s  and  traces.  (Cunningham , Bharhut  Stupa,  33).  It  would  seem,  says  Mrs^ 
Manning,  that  some  people  wore  no  clothes  at  all  as  a mark,  of  austerity,  and  others 
wore  very  thin  clothes  to  attract  admiration.  A piece  of  veiy  fine  gauze  came  into 
the  hands  of  a Buddhist  nun  of  loose  character,  who  wore  it  in  public  and  forced 
Buddha  to  pass  the  order  that  no  religious  women  should  wear  such  thin  garments. 
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Next  bo  tlie  chief  and  his  wifoj  the  leading  persons  were  the  chief^B 
son  and  minister  who  sometimes  wore  tiaras  slightly  lower  than 
the  chief^s>^  and  likp  him  were^  except  for  rich  ornaments,  always 
bare  from  the  waist  upwards.  The  prince  sat  below  the  throne 
(I-  17),  presented  Rowers  to  hie  father  (I.  10),  or  rode  with  him  to 
pay  respect  to  a devotee  (I.  3).  In  the  palace  the  mini  star,  who 
m some  cases  (II.  13)  was  fairer  than  hie  chief,  sat  on  a low  stool 
in  front  of  the  chief  (I.  16)  or  rode  with  him  on  horseback  (I.  4). 
Of  the  courtiers  soma  of  the  men  had  fair  or  dark  brown  curly  hair 
{I.  4)  ; some  of  them  were,  except  for  jewels^  naked  above  the  waist, 
and  others  were  clad  from  head  to  foot  with  a cloth  round  the 
head  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  blue  or  gray  and  gold 
garments  ornamented  with  scrolls,  stars,  and  ammals  (I.  1).  The 
ladies  varied  greatly  in  colour,  ^and,  like  the  princesses,  were  dressed 
in  rich  Jewels,^  and  thin,  almost  transparent  gauze  robes. 

Men  and  women  servants  thronged  the  palace.  The  men  servants 
were  reddish  and  green  (XVII.  5),  fair  haired,®  and  black  with  curly 
negro-like  hair  (XYIL  18).  Many  of  them  were  dwarfs.^  They 
generally  had  fewer  jewels  and  more  clothing  than  their  masters. 
Some,  usually  the  porters,  were  clothed  from  head  to  foot  {XVII.  45); 
others  had  a white  cloth  wound  round  the  head,  a white  sleeved 
jacket  and  short  red  and  white  striped  drawers  (I.  5),  or  closely  fitting 
blue  clothes  and  high-crowned  hat,  (I.  5),  or  a white  skull  cap  and 
closely  fitting  coat.  Out  of  doors  they  bore  the  umbrella  or  the 
standard  (I.  5),  held  horses  (XVII,  43)  ^ and  carried  bundles  of  grass 
or  leaves  on  a pole  (XVII.  37),  Indoors  they  anointed  the  chief  {1.5), 
watched  the  gates  (XVII.  45),  and  carried  water  pots  on  their  shoulders 
or  dishes  on  their  heads  (I.  5) . The  women  attendants  took  a more 
prominent  place  in  the  indoor  scenes  than  the  men.  They  varied  much 
in  colour  and  appearance.  Some  were  fair  (I.  1,  3,  4,  16,  19;  II. 
13,  14  ; XVIL  18,  19,  28),  some  yellow  (II.  37),  some  red  (I.  1,  2, 
4,  11,  16,  17  ; II.  22,  35  ; XVII.  6)  ; some  green  (I,  5,  XVII.  19), 
some  dark  (I.  1,  I.  4 ; 11.13,  XVII,  19),  and  some  were  dwarfs 
(I.  8,  11,  16,  17,  II.  22).  The  hair  was  smooth,  bound  in  fillets,  curly 
or  covered  with  a cloth  (I.  1,  II,  12,  11,33).  They  wore  fewer 
jewels  and  had  generally  more,  or  at  least  more  apparent,  robes 
than  their  mistresses.  Some  of  them  had  dresses  cut  and  sawn  to 
fit  the  body  and  embroidered  (I.  1).  Others  wore  a bodice  and 


Overfme  mualina  were  comtnon  in  IndiA  in  much  later  tiTnes.  Aurangzeb  reprmiBnded 
hi  a daughter  for  showing  her  akiu  through  her  clothes.  She  replied  that  she  waa 
wearing  aeTen  robes.  (Ancient  and  Medieeval  India.  II. 

^ The  Brihat  Sambita  lava  down  the  height  of  the  chief’s,  the  heir^a,  and  the 
inimBter’'H  tiaraa,  Burgeaa’ Notes,  33. 

^ Though  the  Ajanta  paintingB  are  not  so  richly  atudded  with  jewelry  aa  moat  of 
the  Bharhnt  sculptures,  the  artiste  everywhere  display  great  richneaa  and  profusion  of 
peraonal  omaments.  This  taate  of  the  aueient  Indiana  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks  ; 
“ lu  contrast  to  their  paraimony  in  other  things,  they  indulge  in  ornament.**  Strabo*s 
Geo^aphy,  XV.  1.  54.  One  was  fair-bearded. 

* IJwartB,  groteaquely  dreaaed,  often  appear  in  the  Amrivati  scnlpturea, 
(Fergusson*a  Tree  and  Serpent  Wor^ip,  167,  171,  ISS,  189),  The  R^miyaai  mentions 
dwarfs  aa  aervanta  in  the  palaces  of  kings.  W^en  Dashratha  sought  for  Kaikeyi  in 
her  palace,  * Here  sat  a dwarf  } and  there  a crookback  maid  lay  in  the  shadow  of  the 
woven  bower/  (Mrs.  Manning's  Ancient  and  Medieeval  India,  II.  7). 
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striped  kirtle  (I,  11),  or  a striped  blue  loinolotb  and  short  kirtle, 
(I.  11),  or  a flowered  bodice  with  limbs  tattoed  or  draped  in 
tight-fitting  drawers  (I,  19),  or  a dark  bodice  with,  white  flowers 
{I.  19)>  or  striped  blue  and  black  petticoats  (II.  33),  or  a peaked 
head-dress  and  a sort  of  sack  (XVI L 5).  Both  in  the  public  rooms 
and  in  the  ladies'  rooms  the  women  attendants  held  the  fly-flap  and 
the  umbrella  (I.,  5),  presented  dishes  of  flowers  {I.  5)  aod  sweet- 
meats (I,  11),  ofiered  salvers  (I.  4),  and  carried  vessels  and 
chopsticks  (I.  1),  held  bracelets  (I,  8)  or  jewel  caskets  (1*  12)  ; 
in  the  ladies'  rooms  they  poured  water  over  their  mistress's  head, 
chafed  her  feet  (I,  19,  XVII*  58),  carried  bags  (II.  22)  or  basons 
{II.  33),  or,  fully  clothed  and  with  a staff  in  their  hands,  watched  the 
gate  (L  19). 

In  times  of  war,  riding  on  an  elephant  and  surrounded  by  horse 
and  foot,  the  prince  led  his  army,  wearing  his  crown,  shadowed  by 
his  state  umbrella,  and  armed  with  a bow,  a javelin,  ora  sword  (XVII. 
29,  45,  46).  In  the  early  pictures  (X.)  all  were  foot  soldiers  with 
thick  heavy  features,  large  ears,  shock  heads  of  hair  either  bare 
or  tightly  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  bodies  bare  to  the  waist  except  for 
a small  necklace  and  armlet.  They  were  armed  with  axes,  spears, 
and  staves.  Later  on  (400-600),  some  of  the  soldiers  were  shaved, 
and  others  bearded,  with  long  curly  hair.  There  were  mounted 
troops,  archers,  and  spearsmen  (XVII„  25, 46),  and  foot  soldiers, 
dressed  in  small  or  striped  waiatcloths,  with  long  trains  and  with 
abundant  hair  tied  by  a ribbon.  Their  defensive  armour  was  a small 
checkered  shield  and  a helmet.  Their  weapons  of  attack  were 
straight  and  long  crooked  Nepalese  swords,  spears,  bows  and  arrows 
(I.  3,  14),  clubs,  and  the  discus  (XVII.  43,  46).  Some  of  them 
(I,  3)  carried  standards  with  oval  discs  at  the  tops  of  the  shafts. 

Though,  no  craftsmen  or  traders  are  represented,  the  women's 
dress  and  ornaments  prove  that  the  goldsmiths,  weavers,  and 
embroiderers  were  most  skilful  workmen The  use  of  carls  and 
ships  shows  that  there  was  some  trade  both  by  laud  and  sea.®  Of 
the  husbandmen  the  paintings  tell  little.®  They  had  horses,  cows, 
oxen,  and  goats,^  and  grew  plantains  (I.  19),  betelnuts  (I,  18), 
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^ ’bracelets  differ  little  from  thoee  of  the  present  day  (1.  10).  The  robes  were 
of  the  finest  gauze,  many  cf  them  richly  embpoidered.  The  web  was  as  delicate  aa 
that  of  the  world- famed  Dacca  muslina  (I. 

® Carts  are  mentioned  as  drawn  by  men  <XV1.  4)  ; palaunnins  are  also  represented 
(II.  5),  and  there  is  a sculpture  of  a two-horeed  chariot]  and  painting  of  three  horses 
yoked  abreast;  and  of  a large  car  with  four  people  inside  (1.  4,  XvII.  55)-.  Ships, 
manned  by  wbite.  green  ana  red  skinned  sailors,  are  represented  witk  high  peaked  hows 
and  stems,  three  masts,  each  with  a lug  or  lateen  sail  and  an  out-fiying  jih,  and,  high  in 
the  hull,  three  oblong  holes  as  if  for  oars.  On  either  side  of  the  stera;  and  on  one  side 
of  the  bow,  are  out-rigged  oars  for  steering  (II.  29J.  One  ship  carries  pieces  of  coraly 
and  others  have  mounted  horsemen  and  el^hants  (XVII.  46),  Carts  are . mentioned 
in  the  H,dmAyan,  where  Bharat  follows  R^lm  with  able  carpenters,  diggers,  and 
labourers,  with  carts,  breaking  through  rocks,  building  bridges,  digging  wells,  and 
making  canals.  Ships  are  mentioned  in  the  Rig- ’Veda  and  in  the  Manibhjlrat.  Carts 
and  boats  are  represented  in  the  Bharhut  ' sculptures  (200  b.c,),  both  of  them  like 
those  in  us©  at  the  present  day.  (Bharhu  Stupa,  124, 125). 

“ One  man  is  mentioned  (Hi  14)  as  like  a labourer  or  ploughman  with  a moustache, 
‘ I.  3.  16,  XVII.  2.  In  one  painting  a deer  is  represented  as  being  ridden  and  aa 
carrying  burdens, 
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mangoes  (V.)j  and  grapes  or  custard  apples  (XIX.)  Flowers  were 
in  great  deTnand  as  offerings  to  chiefs  and  ascetics^  and  as  hair 
ornaments  for  women  and  warriors  (I.  5^  8^  10).®  Of  wild  tribes 
there  were  cay©  dwellers^  rollicking  creatures  seated  on  rocks, 
(I,  4,  8),  and  moTintameerSj  Kir^tas  or  Bhils>  red  of  skin  and  with 
brushed-np  moustache,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  peeping 
out  from  the  rocks  (I.  8^  II.  2 ; XVII.  7), 

Out  of  doors  the  chief  amusement  was  hunting,  and  indoors 
listening  to  musicians  and  watching  dancing  girls  and  snake 
charmers.  Following  the  red- skinned  hunter,  the  chief  and  his 
courtiers  went  on  horseback,  with  a great  company  of  dogs,  armed 
beaters,  and  elephants,  the  ladies  crowding  to  watch  from  the  palace 
roof  (XVII,  28).  They  hunted  the  elephant  (XVII,  36),  the  lion 
and  tiger  (XVII.  38),  the  wild  ok  (I.),  and  the  deer  (I,  XVIL  28),® 
Music  seems  to  have  been  a favourite  pastime.  Women  played  the 
guitar  and  cymbals  {I.  I),  and  men  the  flute,  the  drum,  the  conch, 
and  the  trumpet  (I.  5,  II.  32).  Dancing  women  turned  out  their 
elbows  and  dressed  much  as  they  dress  now,  in  flowing  coloured 
robes  (I.  3),  and  as  they,  still  do,  dark  half-naked  snake-charmers 
carried  about  cobras  in  small  flat  baskets,  and  made  them  stand  and 
show  their  hoods  to  the  sound  of  the  small  drum  (L  11}.^ 

On  the  religion  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  chiefs  and  tribes  the  caves 
throw  much  light.  All  are  Buddhist,  But  the  contrast  between 
the  extreme  plainness  of  the  early,  and  the  lavish  richness  of  the 
later  caves,  shews  that  the  early  builders  belonged  to  the  Hinaydnas, 
who  reverenced  relics  and  relic  shrines,  and  the  later  builders  to 
the  Mah^y^as,  who,  from  the  fourth  century,  introduced  crowds  of 
idols,  Buddhas  past  and  to  come,  Bodhisattvas,  and  Hindu  gods 
and  goddesses.® 


* Other  trees  represented  are  the  ashohay  hodM  or  pipal^  and  h^l.  The  representation 
of  custard  apples  in  the  Ajanta  eaves,  as  wdl  as  in  the  Bharhut  Stupa^  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  that  the  custard  tree  was  introduced  into  India  by  the  Portugese,  On 
this  subject  Greneral  Cuiin Ingham  remarks  ; My  identification  of  this  fruit  amongst 
the  Mathura  sculptnresj  h|ts  been  contested  on  the  ground  that  the  tree  was  introduced 
into  India  by  the  Portuguese . I do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Portngnese  brou^t 
the  custard  into  India,  as  1 am  aware  that  the  li^st  India  Company  imported  hundreds 
of  grindstones  into  the  fort  of  Chnn^,  as  if  to  illustrate  the  proverb  about  carry  mg 
coaiB  to  Ifewcastle,  I have  now  travelled  over  a great  part  of  India,  and  I have 
found  such  extensive  and  such  widely  dietaiit  tracts  covered  with  the  wild  custard 
apple,  that  I oaimot  help  anspecting  the  tree  to  be  indigenous.  1 can  now  appeal  to 
one  of  the  JBharbut  sculptures  for  a very  exact  representation  of  the  fruit  anef  leaves 
of  the  custard  apple.  (Bharhut  Stupa,  55),  The  name^  of  the  two  varieties  of 
custard  apple,  BdmpiKU  and  Sitdphaly  are,  in  themselves,  almost  enou^  to  show  that 
from  very  early  times  the  trees  have  been  ^own  and  honoured  by  the  Hindus, 

^ The  whit©  and  blue  lotus  are  specially  represented  (1.  5 and  8). 

3 Both  blue  (I.  3)  and  spotted  deer  (X  vll.  56)  are  represented,  and  monkeys  are  a 
favourite  subject  (I.  5,  XVII.  25,  39,  57).  The  difierenoe  between  the  erect  lion  and 
the  long  lithe  tiger  is  well  shewn  (XVII,  38).  Other  animals  painted  are  crocodiles 
and  flea  monsters  (I.  4,  V.)  The  elephants  and  horses  f the  latter  sometimes  carrying 
two  men,  are  well  painted.  One  cave  (XVII.  16)  has  pictures  of  ram  and  cock  fights. 
Birds  were  kept  as  pets  (1.  18,  XVII.  13),  and  peacocks  are  more  than  once  shewn 
(XVII.  7).  The  cobra  appe^  not  only  as  the  lSl4ga*fl  gtiardiaai*  but  also,  in  one  ease, 
it  overshadows  Buddha.  It  is  also  shown  as  attacking  men  (XVII.  4),  and  as  dragged 
by  an  elephant.  Finally  it  appears  under  the  infiuence  of  the  snake-chamaer  (1.  2, 
I.  II). 

^ Liquor  drinking  would  seem  to  have  been  a not  uncommon  amnflement.  Besides  the 
Persian  drinking  scene  (1.  20),  there  are  several  grou^  of  revellers  both  in  the  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  (XV IT,  9).  *^PerguflSon  and  Burgess^^  Cave  Temples,  2^, 
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In  tte  two  oldest  monasteries  (XIT.  and  XIII.)  there  is  no  object 
of  worahipj  and  the  relic  shrines^  daghohds^  in  the  two  oldest  temples 
(IX.  and  X.)  are  nearly  or  entirely  plain.  In  the  later  (300-650 
A.D.)  temples  {XIX.  and  XXVI.)  the  relic  box  is  still  the  object  of 
worship.  But  in  its  sides  are  sculptures,  and  the  front  fece  is 
occupied  by  a figure  of  Sh^kyamani.^  In  all  the  later  monaste^ 
caves  (350-600)  the  shrine  contains  a large  statue  of  Sh&kyamuni.® 
Except  one  that  is  red  and  another  that  is  blue,  these  statues  are 
stone  coloured.®  All  ai^e  seated  and  some  are  of  colossal  size.  In 
some  the  legs  are  crossed  in  front,  the  soles  turned  up,  and  in 
others  the  feet  hang  down.  The  face  in  all  is  the  same,  hairless 
with  thick  lips  and  heavy  features  settled  in  a look  of  calm 
unconcern  j very  long  clumsy  ears^  and  hair  dressed  in  crisp  curls 
with  a top-knot  covered  in  one  case  ( ViL)  by  a high  tiara.  The 
bands  bless,  the  right  hand  raised  } or  teach,  the  tip  of  the  left  little 
finger  held  between  the  right  thumb  and  forefinger;  or  on©  hand 
holds  a flower  or  the  upper  hem  of  the  friary's  sheet.  The  body 
seems  bare,  but  all  are  draped  from  head  to  foot  in  a robe  that  in 
some  cases  passes  round  the  neck,  and  in  others  is  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder  leaving  the  right  shoulder  bare.^  The  wheel  ® and 
deer  emblems  show  that  the  image  in  all  the  shrines  is  that  of 
Shaky amuni  the  last  Buddha  of  the  present  age.^ 


* Tbe  figure  in  XIX.  is  standing,  witb  arms  hanging  down,  with  hairless  rather 
heavy -feetnred  face,  and  long  hailing  ears.  The  hair  of  the  head^  apparently  dressed 
in  short  crisp  curie,  is  raised  on  the  crown  into  a knot  or  knob.  The  body  seems 
bare,  but  the  folded  skirts  show  that  the  whole  is  covered  by  a robe  that  hangs  to  the 
ankles.  The  figure  in  XXVI.  ia  seated,  with  the  fe^  resting  on  a lotus  ; the  hands,  the 
right  one  is  broken  off,  seem  to  bave  been  raised  in  front  of  the  chest,  E^teejit  that 
the  eyes  are  downcast,  the  face  and  head  are  the  same  as  in  XIX,,  and  like  itj 
though  the  body  seems  bare,  it  is  covered  with  a robe  that  hangs  to  the  ankles. 

® £i  the  early  years  of  buddhism  the  Bodhi  tree,  the  chait^a^  and  the  wheel  of 
the  law,  were  the  principal  objects  chosen  for  adoration.  In  none  of  the  many 
sculptured  scenes  at  Bharnut  and  Buddha  Gaya,  all  of  which  are  conteinporary  wifii 
Ashoka  (250  b.c.  I,  arc  there  any  representations  of  Bud^a  himself.  Even  in  the 
much  later  sculptures  of  B^ohi  (100  A.I>.)  there  is  no  image  or  representation  of 
Buddha,  and  the  sole  objects  of  reverence  are  stupas,  wheeS,  and  trees.  But  it  is 
certain  that  images  had  been  introduced  as  early  as  the  first  century  b.g.,  as  Bud^a 
is  portrayed  on  some  of  the  coins  of  the  Indo-Skythian  king  Xanishka.  Ebccavations 
at  Alathnra  have  brought  to  light  many  Jain  and  Buddhist  stone  statues  of  the  same 
centuiy.  Grcneral  Cixuningham  concludes  that  the  practice  of  worshipping  images 
of  Buddha  was  introduced  into  India  from  the  PanjAb,  where  it  had  no  doubt  been 
originated  by  the  semi -Greek  population  {Bharhut  Stupa,  107).  In  the  Western  India 
caves,  images  of  Buddha  are  not  found  earlier  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century . 
(Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  178). 

® Mr.  Griffiths  ia^ satisfied  that  the  large  statues  of  Buddha  were  covered  with  a 
layer  of  ehnnam  and  were  painted,  and  that  this  was  also  done  with  the  sculptures  of 
the  finished  caves,  , , 

^ The  available  details  of  these  figures  are  incomplete  and  the  account  given  in 
the  tejtt  may  not  be  accurate,  Mr.  Bnrgess  mentions  twelve  shrines  with  statues  of 
Buddha  (1.  II.  IV.  VI.  VIl.  XI.  XV.  XVI.  XVII.  XX.  XXI.  ALL  are  appa- 

rently seated.  One  (cave  I.)  is  mentioned  as  colossal,  one  (XVI.)  as  gigantac,  and 
one  (XVII.)  as  great.  j.  * ^ 

^ Wext  to  the  footprint  of  ShAky amuni  the  wheel  of  the  law  was  the  most  ancient 
emblem  of  Buddliism.  Perhaps  it  was  even  older  than  the  footprint,  for  when  thp 
idea  of  symbolism  was  first  conceived,  the  wheel,  as  the  emblem  o^ireli^on,  was  first 
cbosen  for  representation  in  stone.  It  occurs  profusely  at  SAnehij-  Bharhut,  Mathura, 
and  AmrAvati,  both  in  bas-relief  and  in  the  solid  form,  on  the  tops  of  gateways  and 
other  places,  Buddha  Gaya,  127.  ^ i . xi. 

® The  presence  of  this  emblem . is  not  recorded  for  each  of  the  ngures.  But  the 
rule  is  laid  down  and  no  eicception  is  noticed. 
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Besides  the  objects  of  worship  in  the  temples  and  monastery 
gbyinesj  ^][^ogt  of  the  finished  caves  are  rich  in  sculptured  and  painted 
Buddhas,  In  one  painting  (XYIl.  7)  are  the  eight  earth-born 
Buddhas,  in  another  (XXII,)  are  seven  of  the  eight,^  and  in  one 
sculpture  (lY.),  Padmap^ni,  the  Bodhisattva  ofAmitdbha  the  fourth 
divine  Buddha,  the  same  who  is  supposed  to  be  incarnate  in  the 
Dalai  L^ma  of  Lh^sa,  forms  the  central  figure  of  a large  group.  But 
the  favourite  Buddha,  who  has  always  the  chief  share  and  very  often 
the  whole  of  the  honour,  is  Shikyamuni  or  Gautama  the  last  Buddha 
of  the  present  age.  Both  in  the  sculptures  and  in  the  paintings 
his  images  are  endless,  and  the  whole  story  of  his  life  is  given  over 
and  over  again.  He  is  shewn  as  an  infant  nursed  by  his  mother 
(sculpture  II,)  and  held  in  Asita^s  arms  (XYI,  13);®  as  a boy  sitting 
with  a musical  instrument  (ditto) ; as  a boy  shooting  (XYI,  14)  ; as  a 
youth  musing  on  death  (I,),  and  leaving  his  wife  and  child  to  become 
an  ascetic  (ditto)  ; very  often  he  is  a friar,  in  humble  guise  with  the 
friar's  sheet  and  alma-bowl  (XYI I,  30,  XX YI.) ; in  positions  of  honour, 
surrounded  by  attendants  (XYI I.)  ; crowned  by  three  umbrellas 
(XYI.  7)  or  canopies  (XIX,),  with  a glory  behind  his  head  {XYI I* 
8}  ; worshipped  by  chiefs  and  ladies  (XYII,),  enthroned  and  teaching 
a great  assembly  (XYI,  12)  ; overcoming  Mdra^s  temptation  (II,  7, 
and  XXYI,)  ; and  finally  entering  ndrvd^a  (XX YI,). 

These  pictures  of  Bh^kyamuni  vary  in  colour.  Most  of  them  are 
light,  but  some  are  dark  and  a few  are  yellow.  Several  of  the 
figures  are  etanding,  but  most  are,  like  the  statues  in  the  shrines, 
seated  on  thrones  or  lotuses,  the  legs  either  hanging  or  crossed  in  front 
with  up- turned  soles.  All  have  the  same  hairleas  face,  self-possessed 
and  without  care,  the  same  long  narrow  eyes,  heavy  nose,  and  thick 
lips,  and  apparently  very  large  clumsy  ears,®  the  hair  is  either  worn 
short  and  crisp  with  a small  top-knot  or  central  knob,  or  with  a 
tiara,^  The  hands  are  blessing  or  teaching,  or  they  are  laid  along 


1 Each  has  its  name  written  balow.  They  arc  Vipashjd,  the  Bnddha  of  the  first  age  ; 
Bhikhi  and  Vishvabhu^  of  the  second  age  ; Eanakaimint  KAshyapa^  and  ShAkyamnni, 
of  the  preaent  age  i and  Arya  Mai  trey  a,  who  ie  still  to  come.  The  omitted  Buddha 
is  Xrakutsanda,  the  first  Buddha  of  the  present  age.  Burgess^  Ajanta  Notes,  81. 

^ Asita,  the  Indian  Simeon,  was  the  sage  who  dedar^  from  the  marks  on  tbe 
person  of  ShAkyarntml  that  he  would  become  a supreme  Buddha,  Next  round  the 
babe  his  arms  he  wound,  and  one,  he  said,  of  two  careers  of  fame  awaits,  in  ooming 
years,  the  child  in  whom  these  signs  are  found,  (Muir’s  Sanskrit  Texts,  It. 

Fah  Hian  (460  b.c.)  wiites,  that  a tower  was  erected  at  the  place  where  A-i  (Aaitay 
calculated  the  horoaeope  of  the  royal  prince,  Beal’s  Fah-Hian,  66, 

^ In  the  rows  of  sm^  Buddhas  in  cave  II.  they  are  apparenhy  ears,  hut  those  in 
oave  I.  look  as  if  the  ears  were  Md,  and  as  if  what  lode  like  ears  were  the  side  £aps  of 
a woollen  skull  cap.  The  general  opinion  is  that  they  are  ears,  long  ear  lobes  being 
considered  a mark  of  goodness.  Mr,  Burgess  notes  that  the  lobes  are  not  really  so 
long  as  they  seem,  as  an  elongated  link  is  fastened  in  the  lobe  as  is  still  done  by  the 
KAnphatAs,  Ind.  Ant  IX,  63, 

* It  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether  the  head  is  covered  with  a cap  or  wi^,or  with  curly 
or  stuhhly  hair.  Ralph  wrote  in  3828,  "^Remark  the  head-dress.  Now  is  this  a wig  or 
curly  hair  ? All  the  statues,  the  carved  figures  of  Buddha,  have  them.  How  can  I say  T 
First  wigs  wero  made  to  represent  hair,  and  then  hair  was  dressed  to  look  like  wigs. 
It  is  the  shape  of  your  Welsh  wig  and  rows  of  curls  of  hair  all  over,’’  (J.  A,S,  Ben.  V,  % 
559).  The  point  is  still  unsettled.  Some  think  that  the  head  coveting  is  a devotee’s 
woollen  cap  ; others  that  it  is  a wig ; others  that  it  is  woolly  hair,  the  earliest  images 
of  Buddha  naving  been  made  by  a woolly-haired  Indian  tribe  ; others  that  it  is  short 
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the  knees  with  upturned  palms  (II  .).  All  are  dressed  in  a robe,  red, 
blue,  or  white,  worn  hanging  from  the  neck  or  thrown  across  the 
left  shoulder.  Besides  images  of  Buddhas,  both  in  sculptures  and 
pictures,  relic  shiines  are  often  shown  as  objects  of  worship. 

Other  Buddhist  dignitaries  to  whom  divine,  though  lower,  honours 
seem . to  have  been  paid,  were  Padmapdni,  or  Avalokiteshvar, 
Manjughosha,  and  Lokeshvar,^  Besides  to  these  beings,  high 
respect  is,  in  some  of  the  more  modern  caves,  shewn  to  the  old  Vedic 

g:Kls  Indr  a and  his  wife  Shachi,  and  to  Kubera  the  god  of  wealth.® 
f other  superhuman  beings  there  are,  of  the  angeHc  or  heavenly 
class,  Kinnars,  GandhaTvs,  Apsar^s,  Vidyd.dhars,  and  Yakahas, 
and  of  the  diabolic  or  hellish,  M^a,  Kali,  and  Rd^kshasaa,®  There 
are  also  some  curiously  quaint  and  droll  little  imps  most  of  them 
like  wiEened  old  men,  many  of  them  in  Persian  dress,  with  the 
Persian  love  for  the  flagon> 

Of  ascetics  there  are  many  representations.  Moat  of  them  are 
Buddhist,  but  Brahman  and  Jain  devotees  are  alao  shewn.  Of 
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ourly  hair,  accQTdmg^  to  the  legend  that  when  Sh^kyamuni  became  an  ascetic,  he  out  off 
hie  flowing  looks  with  a sword^  and  that  his  hair  afterwards  kept  ortro  and  ourly* 
(Fergusaon^s  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  122,  1S2  ; Ind,  Ant.  Y 30,  240,  IX.  53J.  The 
facts  that  Sh^kyamuni  was  a Xshatriya,  and  that  aomc  Chinese  books  (Bcal*a  Fah< 
Hian,  XXXIL)  represent  him  with  long  hair  and  the  Japanese  (Ind.  Ant.  V.  240)  with 
back-bniahed  hair,  seem  to  shew  that  woolly  hair  was  not  a personal  feature  of 
Sh^kyamuni*  Further,  the  fact  that  the  Jains,  who  dislike  Buddha,  give  their  sainte 
the  same  curly  hair  and  heavy  ears,  tends  to  show  that  the  practice  hart  its  origin  in 
some  custom  common  to  the  saints  of  both  sects.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  likeliest 
explanation  is,  that  the  original  representation  of  Shd^kyamuni  wore  a woollen  skull-cap 
with  long  oar  flaps,  like  the  cap  still  wom  by  children,  by  old  religions  Brahmans, 
and  by  some  relipous  beggars.  It  seems  possible  that  the  early  Afghan  half-Qreek 
sculptors  {see  Ind.  Ant,  IX.  53,  and  PerguBaonh  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  122- 132) 
did  not  know  the  cap,  and  mistook  the  representation  of  the  woollen  skull-cloth  for  a 
wig  or  crisp  curls,  ana  the  ear  flaps  for  hanging  ears,  and  that  the  later  Buddhist  and 
Jain  artiata  cO{>ied  the  early  Greek  statues.  See  above  p,  491,  footnote  2. 

^ Padmapdni,  or  Avalokiteshvar,  appears  in  three  sculptures  (VI,  XXLL  XXVI.  > 
and  in  two  paintings  (II.  19,  XVTI.  4)  ; Manjughosha  in  one  painting  (XVII.  13)  ; 
and  Lokeshvar  in  one  painting  (XVIX.  20). 

^ Indra  is  somewhat  fair,  with  the  slim  narrow  waist  and  the  dreamy  meditative  look 
of  many  a modem  Hindu.  He  wears  a high  jewelled  tiara,  a aacred  cord,  and  a 
Striped  waiatcloth  and  holds  a blue  thunderbolt  in  his  left  hand.  He  is  represented 
sometimes  by  himacH,  in  other  places  as  an  attendant  or  henchman  of  Buddha.  He 
appears  in  aix  pointing  (I-  6,  L S,  II,  4,  II,  17,  II.  20,  XI,  and  perhaps  in  IX.) 
and  in  one  sculpture  (I, ),  and  perhaps  in  XXJ.  XXU.  and  XIX VI.  Shachi  is  darker 
than  Indra,  with  a tiara  on  her  head,  and  wears  on  one  occasion  a Striped  waist- 
cloth,  and  on  another  a very  thin  gauze  garment.  She  holds  or  offers  her  husband 
flowers.  Shflohi  is  shewn  in  two  pi<3uree  (I,  6 and  I.  8).  Xubera,  the  god  of  wealth,  is 
twice  acttlptured  (XIX.  and  XXVT.)-  As  the  guardian  of  the  north,  Kubera  is  often 
mentioned  in  Buddhist  books  as  an  attendant  of  Buddha  along  with  the  guardian  chiefs 
of  the  other  three  quarterB.  His  imo^  is  among  those  of  other  gods  which  bow  before 
Buddha  as  he  enters  their  temple,  ^om  the  Bharhut  Hculptures  it  is  plain  that  the 
power  of  Kupira  Yakho,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Fdli  language,  was  well  known  and  fuUy 
recognised  in  the  time  of  Ashoka  (260  b.g.).  He  was  probably  one  of  the  early 
Hindu  demigods  prior  to  the  rise  of  Buddhism.  (Bharhut  SWpa,  20-21). 

3 KinnarSj  or  heavenly  musicians,  have  human  heads  and  busts,  and  the  toil, 
feathers,  and  legs  of  birds.  The  male  plays  on  the  guitar,  the  female  on  cymbals  (1.6), 
Tha  VidyMhars  and  Gandharvg  are  mala,  and  the  ApsarAs  female  chombs.  The 
Yakahas  are  armed  with  swords  (I.  6),  Of  the  evil  beings,  the  god  M^a  is  the  ^eat 
assailer  of  Buddha.  (See  below,  XXVI.),  Kdli  is  a thin  gaunt  hag  in  the  train  of  Mira 
(I,)*  The  BAkshaaas  are  often  represented  in  M^bra'^s  train,  goblins,  like  handsome 
womon,  red,  dark,  fair,  or  white,  with  flowing  hair,  killing  men  and  feeding  on  their 
entrails  and  blood  (XVII.  41,  43).  Except  the  Kinuars  none  have  wings. 

* These  are  found  chiofly  in  the  ceilings  of  I.  and  II. 
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Buddhist  devotees  there  are  disciples  in  white^  standing  with 
folded  hands  before  their  superiors  (I*  3)  ; de^^otees,  some  of  them 
white-shinnedj  with  hairless  or  bearded  faces  (L  18  and  I,  sculpttire)^ 
with  the  hair  rolled  in  a top*knot,  dressed  in  a robe  that  covers  the 
whole  hody  but  the  right  shoulderj  waiting  with  the  alms -bowl  at 
the  palace  gates  (I,  6)j  sitting  in  a cave  with  a water  jug  (XVIL  2), 
or  in  a house  with  the  alms-bowl  in  the  lap  and  some  clay  dishes  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall  (I-  5),  In  others  the  ascetic  is  raised  to  a position 
of  honour ; a king  comes  to  ask  his  blessing  (I,  4}j  a prince 
dismounts  and  worships  him  (I,  3)^  and  noble  women  make  him 
offerings  (I,  5)  ; finally  he  is  raised  to  a state  of  glory  and  floats 
on  the  clouds  (IT.  4).  The  Brahman  devotees  are  dressed  in  white 
sheets  drawn  over  their  left  shoulders  (XVII,  18);  one  of  them  is 
offered,  but  refuses,  four  human  heads  on  a salver  (I-  5) , There  is 
one  group  of  Digambar  or  naked  Jains  (XVII,  33),  some  of  them 
hairless  and  without  clothing,  and  others  with  hair  and  clothes. 

Of  dealings  with  foreign  countries  there  are  traces  in  four  of  the 
later  caves  (I,  II.  XVI,  and  XVII,),  Borne  of  these  traces  perhaps 
hardly  prove  a connection  with  foreigners.  The  blue  Nepalese 
swords  and  the  robe  closely  res  enabling  those  now  worn  in  Nepal 
and  Burmdh  (I,  1 and  3),  may  have  been  of  local  make,  and  the 
likeness  to  Egyptian  (II.  2),  Japanese,  European,  and  Chinese 
faces  may  be  accidental.  But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  figures  are  Africans  (XVII.  4,  18)  and  others  Persians  (I. 
17,  20),  The  Africans  (XVII*  18)  are  almost  all  servants  or  slaves, 
and  are  of  little  general  interest.  But  one  of  the  pictures  (17) 
in  the  first  cave,  the  reception  of  a foreign  embassy  by  a Hindu 
king,  shows  by  the  fair  skin,  short  beard,  high  Kurd -like  cap, 
jacket,  and  long  robe,  that  the  foreigners  are  Persians,^  And  in  three 
other  drinking  scenes  (20)  in  the  same  cave,  the  figures,  both  men 
and  women,  are  also  Persian,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  given  a special 
interest  to  these  Persian  embassy  and  Persian  drinking  scenes 
by  suggesting  that  the  embassy  was  from  Khosru  II,  (591-623) 
of  Persia  to  Pulakesi  II.  king  of  Maharashtra,  whose  capital  was 
probably  BMami  in  KalAdgi,  and  in  whose  territory  Ajanta  lay, 
and  that  the  drinking  scenes  are  copies  hy  native  artists  of  a picture 
of  the  same  Khosru  II.  and  his  famous  queen  Bhirin.^ 

As  works  of  art  both  the  sculptures  aud  the  paintings  rank  high. 
The  early  monasteries  (XII.  and  XITl,)  have  little  sculpture,  and 
the  early  temples  (X,  and  IX,)  were  at  first  plain,  though  a good  deal 
of  sculpture  has  been  added  possibly  in  the  fifth  century.  The  later 
caves,  probably  most  of  them  cut  in  the  si3:th  century,  are  rich  in 


^ Dr,  RAjendralAl  Mitra  in  Jour.  K,  A,  S,  Ben.  XLrVm,  68,  and  Fei^usBon  in  Burgess’ 
Ajanta  Rotes,  92,  Dr.  RijendralAl  Mitra  su-ppoeea  them  to  be  Baktrians  < ditto). 

® This  pieture  Beeme  to  have  greatly  taken  the  fancy  of  the  cave  painters  as  they 
repeatedly  bring,  in  their  roof  scrolls  and  panels,  little  groups  of  drinking  impa 
whose  Persian  bats,  streamers,  and  stackings  are  moBt  notioeable  {Mr,  QSfl&tbo' 
Report,  1873-74),  Beeidee  these,  several  other  representations  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Griffiths  aud  Mr.  Burgess  as  Persian.  Figures  in  Persian  dress  (I.  19),  a woman 
in  a Fersian  hat  (11.  14),  a Persian  head-dress  (II,  30),  and  a fully  clothed  pale 
ligure  in  a Persian  cap  (II.  38).  In  XVII,  4 and  6,  there  are  figures  with  Persian 
caps,  aud  in  XVII,  30  there  ia  a decided  Persian, 
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sculptured  traceries  and  imag-es.  Among  these  are  belts  of  elaborate 
and  beautiful  tracery  more  like  what  would  now  be  worked  in  metal 
than  in  stone  (XIX.  XX*  XXI.  I*)j  pretty  statuettes  (XX*) > lively  and 
well  drawn  elephants  (I.)j  spirited  hunting  scenes  (I*),  charmingly 
natural  human  figures  {XI,)j  and  beautifully  . cut  faces  {XX VI,}* 
Rich  as  some  of  the  sculptures  are^  the  paintings  hold  a much  higher 
place  as  works  of  art*^  About  half  c>f  the  caves  have  remains  of 
p^ntingj  and  sis:  (IX*  X.  XVI^  XVII*  II*  I.)  have  large  pictures*. 
The  work  probably  lasted  over  several  centuries.  The  oldest 
paintings  (IX.  and  X.)  may  possibly  date  as  far  back  as  the  second 
century  after  Christ.  But  most  (I.  II*  XVI*  and  XVII*)  probably 
belong  to  the  sixth  centuryj  and  there  is  one  (I.  1 7)^  the  Persian 
embassy  picture,  apparently  about  fifty  years  later  than  the  rest, 
whose  probable  date  is  about  630* 

To  receive  the  paintings,  the  somewhat  rough  surface  of  the  wall 
seems  to  have  been  covered  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep  with  a 
layer  of  plaster  composed  of  fine  dust,  in  some  instances,  at  least,  of 
powdered  brick  mixed  with  fibre  and  rice  husks.  This  was  smoothed 
and  covered  with  a coating  of  some  ground  colour  on  which  the 
designs  were  drawn  and  painted* ^ Besides  religious  subjects,  the 
paintings  are  full  of  scenes  of  daily  life,  street  processions,  buying 
and  selling,  interiors  of  houses,  marriage  and  death  scenes,  servants 
working,  musicians  playing  and  dancing  girls  dancing,  elephant,  ram 
and  bull  fights,  battle  and  hunting  scenes*  To  a certain  extent  the 
treatment  is  conventional*  Brick -like  blocks  stand  for  hills  (I,  6), 
fantastic  rivers  and  seas  are  recognised  only  by  the  help  of  boats  and 
fishes  (1.4),  and  houses  are  represented  by  a flat  line  oyer  the  inmates’ 
heads  (I.  5)*  But  conventional  treatment  is  the  exception,  and  most 
objects  are  rendered  with  a faithfulness  and  exactness  that  show 
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^ The  account  of  the  paintinga  given  iu  1819  when  they  were  in  fair  pre- 
servation (T*  B*  h.  S.  Ill*  520)  ; Xieu tenant,  now  Sir^  J.  Alexaniier*a  notice  of  their 
bright  colouring  and  clever  drawing  in  1824  | Mr*  Ralph’s  (1828)  enthusiaetio  tribute 
to  their  grace  and  refinement  : and  the  detailed  description  of  them  by  Lieutenant 
Hlacke  (1839)  were  brought  by  Mr.  Fer^sson  to  the  notice  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
in  1843.  The  result  waa  that  the  Society  petitioned  the  Court  of  Directors  that  the 
caves  might  be  preaerved  and  the  paintings  copied.  The  Court { 29 th  May  1844)  directed, 
the  Madras  Government  to  cany  out  these  proposals j and  an  excellent  artist,  the  late 
Major,  then  Captain,  K.  Gill,  of  the  Madras  army,  was  for  five  or  six  years  (1849-1855) 
engaged  in  copying  the  frescoes*  About  thirty  pictures,  many  of  them  of  large  siase, 
were  from  time  to  time  sent  to  London*  All  but  five  were  shewn  in  the  Indian  Court 
of  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  and  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  tbe  latter  part  of  1866* 
No  copies  or  photographs  had  been  taken,  and  except  the  five  pictures  that  were 
not  exhibited  and  some  small  engravings  in  Mrs*  Speir’s  Ancient  India,  no  trace  of 
Major  Gill*s  work  remains*  To  r^lace  this  loss  a yearly  grant  of  £500  was,  in  1872, 
sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  since  then  Mr.  GrifiSths,  superintendent 
of  the  Bombay  School  of  Art,  has  during  the  dry  weather  seasons,  with  a number  of 
School  of  Art  students,  been  engaged  in  copying  the  frescoes*  Already  the  chief 
paintings  of  caves  I*  II*  and  IX.  have  been  completed  and  sent  to  the  India 
Museum  In  Kensington. 

® The  pillars  being  smoothed  with  the  chisel  seem  to  have  received  only  a heavy 
ground  coating.  Chemical  examination  has  shewn  that  the  under-layer  consisted  of 
red  iron- earth  and  clay  mixed  with  fine  gritty  sand,  some  carbonal^  of  lime,  and 
abundance  of  vegetable  fibres.  The  upper  layer  or  ground  was  chiefly  sulphate  of 
lime  and  some  white  ^nty  matter.  Of  the  colours  the  white  seesiaed  chiefly  sulphate 
of  lime,  the  reds  were  iron  reds,  the  dull  green  a finely  powdered  green  silicate  con- 
taining iron,  the  blue  had  all  the  characteristic  a of  ultra- marine*  Mr*  Griffitha  and 
Dr.  Lyon. 
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Chapter  XIV* 
Places  of  Interest* 

Caves. 
Art  V;alue  of 


the  authors  to  have  been  keen  and  practised  observers  and  masters  of 
execution*^  The  st^te  of  mind  in  which  these  paintings  originated 
and  were  executed^  mnst,  says  IMr-  Griffiths^  have  been  very  similar 
to  that  which  produced  the  early  Italian  paintings  of^  the  fourteenth 
century*  There  is  the  same  slight  attention  to  the  science  of  art,  the 
same  crowding  of  figures,  the  same  want  of  aerial  perspective,  and 
the  same  regard  for  a truthful  rather  than  for  a beautiful  rendering 
of  a subject.® 

The  painters,  Mr*  Griffiths  continues,  were  giants  in  execution. 
Even  on  the  w^ls  some  of  the  Knes  drawn  with  one  sweep  of  the 
brush  struck  me  as  very  wonderful ; but  when  I saw  long  delicate 
curves  traced  with  equal  precision  on  the  horizontal  surface  of  a 
ceiling,  their  skill  appeared  to  me  nothing  less  than  miraculous- 
For  the  purposes  of  art  education  no  better  examples  could  be 
placed  before  an  Indian  art  student  The  art  lives.  Faces  question 
and  answer,  laugh  and  weep,  fondle  and  flatter,  limbs  move  with 
fi’eedom  and  grace,  flowers  bloom,  birds  soar,  and  beasts  spring, 
fight,  or  patiently  bear  burdens.®  Of  the  picture  of  the  ' Dying 
Princess,^  (cave  XVI.),  Mr.  Griffiths  says,  f or  pathos  and  sentiment 
and  the  unmistakable  way  of  telling  its  story,  this  picture  cannot, 
I.  consider,  be  surpassed  in  the  history  of  art.  The  Florentine 
could  have  given  better  drawing  and  the  Venetian  better  colour, 
but  neither  could  have  given  greater  expression.*  Again,  he  says, 
in  the  panelled  ceilings,  naturalism  and  conventionalism  are  so 
harmoniously  combined  as  to  call  forth  our  highest  admiration. 
For  delicate  colouring,  variety  in  design,  flow  of  line,  and  filling 
of  space,  they  are,  I think,  unequalled.  Although  every  panel  has 
been  thought  out,  and  .not  a touch  in  one  is  carelessly  given,  yet 
the  whole  work  bears  the  impression  of  the  greatest  ease  and 
freedom  of  thought  as  well  as  of  execution.®  Besides,  in  variety,, 
grace  and  pathos,  some  of  the  paintings  are  rich  in  humour, 
with  droll  elves  climbing  flower  stems  and  teasing  geese,  and 
quaint  shrivelled,  liquor -tasting  and  liquor- smelling  imps  in  Persian 
hats  streamers  and  socks.®  Who  the  painters  were  is  doubtful 


' The  artists  may  have  got  their  training,  says  Mr.  Odfl&tliB,  from  such  festivals 
used  to  be  held  in  Ceylon  when  relicH  were  publicly  exposed,  and  great  rejoicings 
ended  in  dramatic  representations  of  events  m Bndaha^s  life  illnstrated  by  scenery 
and  costumes.  Ind,  Ant,  III.  26,  ^ Ditto,  36.  ^ Ditto,  37. 

* Ind.  Ant.  m.  27.  Compare  Mr.  EaJph  (1828).  Are  these  paintings  as  well 
done  as  Europeans  could  have  executed  7 In  the  expression  of  the  countenances 
certainly  they  are.  What  a loyely  female  I Yes,  the  last  one  wa  discover  seems  always 
the  sweetest.  Here  is  another  heavenly  face.  The  maun  is  her  lover  ; a handsome 
fellow.  You  have  his  profile  looking  to  the  west.  ^ How  eager,  how  fidl  of  ardent 
desire.  The  woman  hasjust  turned  her  face  to  him  and  looks  with  timid  satisfactioii 
and  self -approving  coquetry.  It  is  excellent.  Here  ia  another  beauty  j she  is 
entreating.  Her  head  is  turned  towards  some  one  above.  Is  she  supplicath^  or  in 
prayer?  Shame  to  the  villains  who  have  destroyed  these  paintings,  J,  R,  A, 

V,  5^659.  ^ Quoted  in  Burgess*  Notes,  25. 

® These  comio  figures  are  chiefiy  in  the  ceiling  of  caves  I,  and  II,  Other  weird 
and  droit  figures  are  given  in  XVII,  34,  In  his  detailed  descriptions  of  the  different  , 
paintings  Mr.  Griifftths  notices,  of  traced  eSj  ceilings  fll,  18 j freely  and  boldly  painted 
with  a most  pleasing  effect,  panels  ( I I.  ) ),  durable  specimens  of  o rnamental  art  (XXI II. 
and  XXVI.),  admirable  specimens,  leaves  (I.  9)  that  showed  the  artists*  power  as 
designers  and  their  knowledge  of  the  growth  of  plants ; foliage  most  beautifully  and 
delicately  drawn  (II,  23J  j flowers  (II.  19)  admirably  painted;  bands  of  geese  (II.  23) 
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The  grace,  freedom,  and  truth  of  the  paintings,  favours  the  Sugges- 
tion  that  the  artists  were,  or  belonged  to  a school  whose  founders 
were,  Baktrian  Greeks,  and  the  common  occurrence  of  the  Greek  fret 
as  an  ornament  supports  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  native  life,  and  the  almost  utter  absence  of  foreign 
allusions,  seem  to  shew  that  the  artists  were  natives  of  India*  On 
the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  natives  of  India,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  the  many  schools  of  art  which  flourished  among 
the  Buddhists  in  their  times  of  proapeiity,  and  of  which  the  founders 
were  Yakshas,  perhaps  Baktrian  Greeks,  and  N^gas,  who  were  an  art 
fraternity  in  Kashmir,  supposed  to  have  been  under  the  special  charge 
of  the  snake-gods,^  The  sameness  of  detail,  and  the  way  in  which, 
in  many  cases,  a story  runs  on  from  a painting  and  is  taken  up  in  the 
sculpture,  have  satisfied  Mr,  Griffiths  that  the  sculpture  and  painting 
are  the  work  of  the  same  artists*^ 

^ The  following  are  the  chief  details  of  the  difierent  caves,  begin- 
ning from  the  east  and  working  west* 

Cave  I,  is  one  of  the  latest  (550),  finest,  and  most  richly  ornamented 
monasteries.  In  front  of  the  verandah  there  has  been  a porch, 
supported  by  two  advanced  columns,  of  which  only  fragments  of 
the  bases  and  elegant  capitals  remain.  At  each  end,  outside  the 
verandah,  there  is  a room  whose  open  front  is  supported  by  two 
pillars,  the  floors  being  raised  a few  steps  in  order  that  the  elaborate 
entablature  of  the  facade  might  be  carried  round  the  whole  front 
at  the  same  level*  The  room  on  the  east  opens  into  another,  nearly 
184  square,  and  all  but  perfectly  dark ; that  on  the  left  opens 
into  two  others  somewhat  smaller.  Of  the  six  coliimiig  and  two 
pilasters  of  the  verandah,  the  pair  in  the  middle,  which  originally 
formed  part  of  the  porch,  have,  like  all  the  others,  square  bases  and 
elaborately  carved  bracket  capitals*  Above  the  bases,  they  are  first 


Qb owing  moat  o axeful  observation  of  the  birds*  obaracteriatic  movements  ; cattle  (I*  16) 
with  bovine  characteriatica  remarkably  well  expressed  ; a dragon  admirably  designed 
and  drawn  {XI.  23)^  well  drawn  and  graceful  human  figures  (I*  8),  a standing  figure 
of  unuaiisl  grace  (IX.  3)  ; hair  extremely  well  designed  (IL  2),  ornamental  head-i&esa 
admirably  drawn  (II.  2),  angele  with  beautifully  rounded  forms  (II.  3).  Occasionally 
fault  is  found,  an  extremely  iU  drawn  figure  and  wrong  perspective  (I.  16),  and  dogs 
very  badly  drawn  {XVII,  65), 

1 Some  interesting  details  of  Buddhist  art  in  India  are  given  in  Tdran^th's  ( 1575-1 608> 
History  of  Indian  Buddhism  translated  by  Mr.  W,  L.  Heeley,  Beu.  0.  S.  Ind.  Ant. 
IV*  101 'lOi  The  name  Yakeh a has  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Yuei-chci 
or  Indo-Skythiana  who  ruled  in  north  and  west  India  about  the  heginning  of  the 
Christian  era  (100  B.a -100  a.b.).  Ita  ordinary  meaiune  is  a race  of  demigods,  who 
are  said  to  have  hel^d  king  Ashoka  ( 263-223  bx.)  In  bnilding  temples.  The  14'igas 
too  in  the  time  of  X4g4rjuna  did  many  works.  Both  the  xakshaa  and  the  Ndgas 
had  miraculous  power,  and  produced  wall  painting,  such  exact  copies  that  they  could 
not  be  known  from  the  things  painted.  In  time  the  knowledge  vanished  from  men  ; 
and  later  on  individual  artists  of  merit  arose,  but  there  was  no  fixed  school.  After- 
wards, in  the  time  of  king  Euddh^aksha,  Bimhas^Lra  founded  the  Madhyadesb 
school  ; then,  in  the  time  of  kix^  Sila  Shrine  dhar%  a MA.rwiri  painted  like  a 
Yftksha  and  founded  the.  Old  Western  school;  then  came  a Bengal  or  Eastern 
school ; then  a Nepalese,  and  finally  a Kdsbmir  school.  In  the  south  were  three 
artists  of  great  fame,  Jaya,  Parojaya,  and  Vi  jay  a.  Wheresoever  Buddhism  came 
there  were  skilful  artists  ; where  the  BrAhman  religion  flourished  they  were  poor;  and 
where  the  Muhammadans  ruled  there  were  none, 

a So  Bimbaadra  in  the  time  of  king  Buddhapaksha  founded  the  Madhyadesh  school 
both  of  painters  and  sculptors,  Ind.  Ant,  IV.  102. 

B 411^83 
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Chapter  XIV. 
Places  of  Interest. 
Ajanta 
Cave  L 


octagonal,  then  there  is  a bolt  of  sixteen  faces,  above  this  they  are 
fluted  with  bands  of  beautifully  elaborate  tracery  up  to  the  thick 
compressed  cushion  between  two  fillets^  on  which  rests  the  carved 
facia  under  the  capital.  The  next  pillars  on  either  side  are 
Himjlarly  rich  in  carving,  but  have  uarro  war  bands  of  tracery  round 
the  upper  portion  of  the  fluting,  and  their  flutes  are  spiral.  Outside 
these  are  two  octagonal  pillars  with  three  bands  of  tracei^  rouiid 
them,  supporting  a very  deep,  square,  carved  facia  under  the  bracket 
capital.  The  pilasters  beyond  these  have  short,  fluted  necks  with 
tracery  above  and  below  them,  more  like  what  would  now  be  worked 
in  metal  than  attempted  in  stone.  The  central  compartment  in  each 
capital  has  its  own  group  of  human  figures.  The  wings  of  the 
brackets  of  the  columns  are  ornamented  with  cherubs,  gandharvas^ 
and  apsardsj  and  the  central  panels  with  fijgures  of  Sh^kyamuni  and 
his  worshippers.  ITiat  on  the  sixth  pillar  is  apparently  a version  of 
the  temptation  of  M4ra.  On  his  left  are  two  women.  On  his  right, 
a man  is  shooting  at  Shdkyamani  with  a bow,  another  above  in  a 
peaked  cap  is  throwing  a atone  at  him,^  This  cave  is  the  only  one 
of  the  monasteries  that  has  a sculptured  front.  The  entablature  is 
broken  over  the  porch  and  the  projecting  rooms  at  the  end.  But,  in 
order  that  it  might  rnn  round  in  parallel  liaes,  an  architrave  has 
been  introduced  over  each  of  the  side  chapels,  ornamented  with 
representations  of  the  horse-shoe  temple  window,  each  enclosing 
figures.  The  architrave  all  along  the  front  is  scnlptured.  Above 
each  column  there  is  a compartment  containing  human  figures  only ; 
at  the  comers  are  terminal  figures  apparently  intended  for  heraldic 
lions  or  rampant  goats,  sardulas^  and  the  remaining  spaces  are 
filled  principally  with  elephants  in  every  variety  of  attitude  and  cut 
with  great  spirit  and  correctness.  The  part  over  the  front  of  the 
porch  has  been  mostly  destroyed  when  the  pillars  gave  way,  but  from 
a fragment  that  remains,  the  lower  frieze  or  architrave  seems  to  have 
been  filled  with  groups  of  figures,  possibly  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Shakyamuni.  The  left  side  is  carved  with  elephants  fighting,  and 
with  the  figure  of  a rider  on  a lion  at  the  corners.  Continuing  the 
same  number  along  the  front  to  the  left,  there  are,  after  the  usual 
corner  lion,  two  figures  beating  drums  and  one  playing  on  some  sort  of 
flute,  followed  by  others  with  Nepalese  swords,  oblong  shields,  three 
figures  on  horseback,  one  blowingalongtrumpet,  then  three  elephants 


^ These  two  Bcenee  seem  intended  to  represent  the  attempts  on  Bli4ky4uniini*9  life 
made  by  hia  brother-in-law  Devdatta.  Hardy  haa  the  following  detailed  accennt  of 
these  attempts:  ^ At  this  time  Devdatta  sent  to  Aj^eat  king  of  R4.ja£aha  to  rei^neet  a 
band  of  akilful  archera  that  they  might  slay  Buddha.  The  king  choae  thirty-one  mere 
expert  than  the  rest  and  sent  them  to  the  priest.  Bevdatts  took  their  chief  on  one 
side,  and  told  him  that  hie  commiaeien  was  te  slay  Buddha  in  the  hall  of  the  Oijaknta 
ViliAr.  Early  next  morning  Buddha  perceived  the  chief  with  the  rest,  who,  he 
thought,  had  oeme  to  receive  the  benefit  of  hia  teaching.  The  chief  of  the  areheria 
came  to  him  and  shot  an  arrow ; but  it  passed  in  a contrary  direction  from  what 
he  had  intended.  Then  Buddha  looked  towards  him  with  the  same  kindnesH  that  he 
would  toward  any  other  being.  The  archer,  overcome  "by  hie  feelings,  went  to 
him  and  worshipped  him,  eonfeBsing  that  what  he  had  done  was  at  the  instigation  of 
Devdatta.^  At  another  time  Devdatta,  from  the  top  of  the  Oijakuta  rook,  by  the 
help  of  a machine,  hurled  an  immenae  stone  at  Buddba,  but  in  its  flight  it  broke  into 
pieces,  and  only  a fragment  struck  the  foot  of  the  sage.  Manual  of  Buddhism, 
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and  another  horse  with  their  riders.  The  next  to  the  left  is  an  indoor  Chapter  XIV. 

scenGj  a chief  and  his  wife  in  earnest  oonTerse  with  three  attendants.  Places  of  Intereat^ 

Outside  a saddled,  horse  is  "being  led  out  towards  a treSj  and  to  the  left 

a little  figure,  carrying  a bag  on  his  back,  walks  towards  two  figures  c I 

Bitting  talking  under  foliage  with  birds  in  it.  Beyond  these  a male  ’ 

elephant  stands  feicing  a man  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a tree  with  a stick 

in  Ids  hand.  Then  comes  another  m«door  scene  in  which  the  wife 

has  her  arms  round  her  husband^ s neck  and  two  women  servants 

stand  by*  Outside  are  four  elephants,  the  first  butting  against  a 

tree  ; the  next,  a young  one,  following  its  dam,  who  is  pinning  a tiger 

to  the  ground  j the  fourth  is  behind,  and  has  apparently  turned  tail. 

Then  come  two  bufialoea  at  strife,  a man  behind  each  urging  it  on. 

To  the  left  are  two  more  human  figures  in  front  of  the  comer  lion. 

This  band  is  continued  across  the  front  of  the  left  side  chapel-  To 
the  left  of  the  corner  lion  are  four  figures,  a woman,  a man  with  a stick 
or  sword,  another  with  a shield,  and  a figure  sitting  on  the  ground. 

Toward  these  comes  Sh^^kyamnni  in  his  chariot  with  two  horses  and  the 
driver.  Next  is  a royal  figure  on  a seat  in  a garden  under  a tree,  while 
a woman  plays  to  him  on  a musical  instrument,  and  another  waits  on 
him  behind.  A palm  tree  separates  this  from  the  next  scene,  in 
which  Sh4kyamum  is  driving  to  the  left,  and  passing  a plantain  tree, 
meets  an  aged  man  with  a stafi.  Behind  him  is  ShaWamuni  in  his 
car,  and  before  the  car  are  some  men  carrying  a dean  body  and  a 
woman  walking  by  it  wailing.^  The  rock  is  here  broken,  but  to  the 
left  there  is  a royal  figure  seated  on  a throne  with  attendants,  and 
a horse  looking  in  at  him  ; beyond  is  a man  walking,  and,  after 
another  defaced  piece,  a horse  with  an  attendant  beside  it.  On 
the  right  of  the  porch  is  a spirited  wild  ox  hunt.  On  the  front  of  the 
facade,  to  the  right  of  it,  is  another  hunting  scene,  perhaps  of  deer  ; 
the  first  horseman  on  the  left  is  spearing  one,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
next  mns  a dog  or  leopard.  Behind  are  three  elephants  with  riders, 
followed  by  a fat  ill-proportioned  figure,  bearing  some  load  at  the 
ends  of  a pole  over  ms  shoulder.  In  the  next  compartment  is  a 
domestic  scene,  a stout  squatting  figure  with  a cup  in  his  hand, 
caressed  by  his  wife,  behind  whom  stands  a servant  with  a fiagon. 

To  the  right  of  this  is  an  out -door  scene,  first  an  elephant,  before 
whom  a man  sits  as  if  feeding  or  addressing  it,  while  beyond  him 
another  man  stands  with  a stafi  in  his  left  hand.  A woman  moves  to 
the  right  with  a vessel  in  her  left  hand,  towards  a man  who  squats 
under  a tree  addressing  another  woman,  who  kneels  before  him  in 
an  attitude  of  supplication.  Behind  her  is  a dwarf  with  a bag  on  his 
back,  and  beside  it  a man  leading  a saddled  horse,  behind  which 
stands  another  man  holding  an  umbrella,  probably  the  attendants  of 


1 XTisae  tlire©  paintaD-gB  xres  iQt^zkdBd.  to  rflprssonfc  tho  scenes  which,  led  to  ShAl^amuni’js- 
x^hoasmg  a rechis©  life.  The  following  is  taken  from  Hardy’s  svccounfc  (Manual  of 
Buddhism  153,  154).  * Whilst  living  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  kinds  of  pie^ures, 

Srddhdrthi  or  Shikyamuni  oommanded  his  cbaiioteor  to  prepare  his  festive  chariot: 
with  four  lily-white  horses.  The  prince  leept  into  the  chariot  and  drove  towards 
a garden  attended  by  a great  retinue.  On  his  way  he  saw  a decrepit  old  man,  with 
broken  teeth,  his  tremhlSig  form  supported  by  a staff.  Some  months  later,  on  bis 
way  to  the  garden  , he  saw  a dead  body.  Four  months  later  the  mmce  saw  on  the  same 
road  a reclus©  with  an  expresBion  of  much  inward  coateutmont. 
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the  kneeling  woman.  Another  Bmall  compartment  to  the  right  of 
this  represents  a chief  and  his  wife  seated  togetherj  attended  by 
two  women  servants.  The  next  contains  six  wild  elephants,  the  first 
two  fighting  and  the  next  dragging  a huge  snake  in  its  trunk ; then 
a horned  lion  terminates  the  front.  Over  the  right  chapel  the 
continuation  begins  as  usual  with  the  homed  lion  in  front  of  a group  of 
cattle,  to  the  right  of  which  are  two  figures  seated,  and  beyond  them  is 
seen  the  head  of  a bearded  old  man.  Then,  under  trees,  are  two  more 
men  with  beards,  their  hair  dona  in  the  top-knot  siylej  behind  them 
is  a third  head.  One  has  a bottle  and  beside  the  other  is  a vessel  hung 
in  a tripod  stand.  Another  bearded  ascetic  is  leaving  these,  with 
something  like  a club  in  his  right  hand  and  a bent  rod  over  his 
left  shoulder.  He  is  meeting  a man  who  appears  to  address  him,  and 
to  the  right  is  another  with  an  uplifted  sword  as  if  about  to  strike 
this  last.  To  the  right  is  a plantain  tree  and  a saddled  horse  led  by 
a man.  The  second  compartment  is  a small  in-door  scene  in  which 
a man  sits  listening  to  a lady  attended  by  two  maid  servants.  The 
last  compartment  is  broken.  It  began  with  a kneeling  figure  offering 
some  present  to  a portly  man  seated. 

Above  the  entablature  is  a projecting  band,  carved  with  representa- 
tions of  the  temple  window,  each  contain ing  a human  head;  then  comes 
a frieze,  ornamented  with  compartments  containing  men  and  women 
attended  by  maid  servants.  These  are  separated  by  spaces  filled 
with  figures  of  the  sacred  goose  in  various  positions,  with  the  wings 
extended  into  elaborate  fioriated  tracery  so  as  to  fill  the  spaces.  Above 
this  frieze  is  a line  of  tigers*  heads,  then  a toothed  fillet,  then  another 
with  a line  of  string  tracery,  surmounted  by  a belt,  containing  human 
heads  within  miniature  temple  windows,  each  with  hair  dressed  like  a 
heavy  wig.  The  wings  of  the  brackets  of  the  columns  are  ornamented 
with  cherubs,  and  the  central  panels  with  figures  of  Sh^lsyamuni  and 
his  attendants.  The  verandah  is  about  sixty-four  feet  long  by  9|-  wide 
and  13 i high,  and  has  a chamber  at  each  end,  A wide  door  in 
the  centre,  with  elaborately  carved  jambs  and  entablature,  leads  into 
the  great  hall,  and  there  are  smaller  doors  near  each  end  and  two 
windows.  The  great  hall,  sdla^  is  nearly  sixty-four  feet  square,  and  its 
roof  is  supported  by  a colonuad©  of  twenty  pillars,  leaving  an  aisle 
of  about  9^  feet  wide  all  round.  The  columns  are  about  6^  feet  apart  ^ 
but  the  middle  ones  on  each  side  of  the  square  are  feet  asunder. 
Their  bases  are  about  2|  feet  square,  and,  with  the  four  pilasters  in 
continuation  of  the  front  and  back  row,  are  mostly  very  richly  carved. 

The  front  of  the  brackets  in  the  first  row  of  columns  in  the  hall 
and  the  inner  sides  of  all  the  rest  are  sculptured } the  inner  side  of 
the  front  row  and  those  that  face  the  side  and  back  aisles  have  been 
painted  with  similar  figures.  The  wings  of  the  brackets  are  very  much 
alike.  Of  those  facing  the  front  aisle,  the  two  central  and  two  corner 
pillars  have  horned  lions  with  riders ; the  other  two  pillars  have 
elephants  with  two  riders  on  each  of  those  that  face  the  inner  area  of  the 
hall ; the  two  central  ones  on  each  side  have  a cherub  ; and  the  others 
a human  figure  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a dragon,  except  that  the 
first  column  on  the  left  side  has  two  fat  figures  on  each  wing,  and  the 
fourth  has  angels.  The  central  panels  are  more  varied.  In  the  two 
middle  pillars  in  the  fi-ont  row  are  figures  worshipping  a relic  shrine  j 
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in  the  pair  outside  these,  is  a small  fat  figure  under  an  arch  held 
between  the  mouths  of  two  dragons  | in  the  comer  pairj  is  Shakyamuni 
seated  between  two  fly-flap-bearers  $ in  the  middle  area  of  the  ball 
the  two  central  columns  on  the  right  hand  have,  in  this  position,  four 
deer  so  arranged  that  one  head  serves  for  any  one  of  the  four  | the 
panels  of  the  brackets  on  each  side  of  these  have  elephants  fighting. 
The  left  central  pillar  on  the  left  hand  has  a chief,  his  wife  and 
child,  a minister,  two  fly -flap -bearers,  and  an  attendant,  perhaps 
Shuddhodana  and  Mahapraj^pati  with  the  infant  Shdkyamuni;  and 
on  the  right  hand  pillar,  two  chiefs  seated,  with  attendants  much  as 
in  the  two  chapels  of  cave  II<  The  first  pillar  in  the  left  row  has  an 
^eight-anned  fat  dwarf  attended  hy  two  others,  one  of  them  probably 
a Naga  figure  jin  the  fourth,  two  Nitga  chiefs  are  worshipping  a 
relic  shrine*  In  the  back  row,  the  two  central  columns  have  N^ga 
figures  with  !N^aga  maidens  worshipping  richly  decorated  relic  shrines.. 
On  the  first  pillar,  to  the  left,  are  two  half  human  figures  with  a lotus 
flower  between  them,  and  on  the  fourth,  two  deer  with  the  wheel, 
Sh^kyamuni^s  usual  emblem,  between  them. 

The  most  elaborate  description  would  convey  but  a faint  idea  of 
the  rich  tracery  and  sculpture  on  the  shafts  of  the  back  row  of  pillars. 
Above  the  base  they  are  ornamented  by  mythological  dragons  or 
crocodiles,  makaras  ; the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  encircled  by  a 
deep  belt  of  the  most  elaborate  tracery,  in  which  are  wrought  medal- 
lions containing  human  figures ; the  facia  above  is  supported  at  the 
comers  by  dwarfs.  Again,  on  the  left  side,  on  the  comers  of  the  bases 
are  the  dragon  and  dwarf  together,  and  on  eight  facets  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  columns  are  pairs  of  rampant  antelopes,  bridled  by 
garlands  held  in  the  mouths  of  grinning  faces  between  each  pair. 
The  corner  pillars  have  three  brackets  each.  On  each  side  of  the 
cave  there  are  five  monks'  cells,  and  in  the  back  four,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  shrine.  In  the  middle  of  the  back  are  two  pillars  with 
brackets  of  human  figures,  and  between  these  is  a passage  into  an 
antechamber,  about  ten  feet  by  nine,  leading  into  a shrine  about 
twenty  feet  square,  in  which  is  a colossal  ^ statue  of  Shdkyamnni  with 
figures  of  Indra  at  each  side  as  supporters,  wearing  rich  tiaras,  and 
their  hair  in  cnrls.  That  on  Shakyamuni^s  left  has  the  thunderbolt 
in  bis  left  hand.  The  wheel  in  front  of  the  throne  is  set  edgewise, 
as  with  the  Jainas,  between  two  deer,  with  three  worshippers  on 
Sh^hyamuni's  left  and  five  on  bis  right,  behind  the  deer. 

The  whole  cave  has  been  painted,  but  near  the  floor  the  painting 
has  entirely  disappeared.  Though,  within  the  last  fourteen  years, 
much  of  the  painting  has  fallen  off  or  been  defaced,  there  are  still 
some  moat  interesting  fragments,  most  of  which  have  been  copied 
by  Major  Gill  and  Mr.  Griffiths. 


1 There  are  aeveral  neticeB  of  the  helief  that  Shikyamiini  was  of  gig^antio  size, 
Buddha  is  said  to  have  been  twelve  and  sometimes  ei^teen  ciibits  high  (Manual  of 
Buddhism,  364).  Hie  sandalwood  staff,  says  Fah-Hian  (Boal’o  translation,  44)}  wae 
between  nineteen  and  twenty  feet  long.  Hardy  tells  & story  of  a Brihman  trying  to 
moaaure  Buddha,  and  failing  even  theugh  he  brought  two  bambaoe  each  sixty  ouoite 
long.  On  this  Buddha  said  to  him,  ' ‘ BrAhman,  if  yon  were  to  fill  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  earth  with  hamboos,  and  could  find  » way  of  fastening  them  all  together,  end  to 
end,  even  this  would  be  too  short  to  measure  my  height.**  (Ditto), 
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Beginnings  from  the  left  end  of  the  front  aisloj  the  painting  has 
been  much  destroyed,  but  it  appears  that  a band,  about  eight  inches 
deep  above  the  cell -door,  cut  off  the  upper  scene  from  those  on  each 
aide,  which  are  almost  entirely  gone,  except  two  fem^e  heads  on 
the  right,  an  arm,  and  part  of  a red-skitmed  ffgure. 

1.  The  scene  above  the  door  can  still  be  made  out.  I^^ear  the 
centre,  in  a palace,  represented  by  a flat  roof  over  the  figures^  heads, 
is  a NAga  chief  seated  under  a canopy  on  a blue  cushion ; his  bead 
is  overshadowed  by  a five-hooded  snake,  and  his  wife,  with  a single 
snake  hood  over  her  head,  sits  almost  in  his  lap,  dressed  in  garments 
visible  only  by  the  richly  flowered  border  that  passes  across  her 
thighs.  He  holds  in  his  right  hand  some  green  object,  perhaps  a 
pomegranate,  while  his  left  rests  on  his  wife's  shoulder.  A maid 
servant,  in  blue,  with  many  plain  bracelets,  chafes  her  mistresses 
feet.  On  her  mistresses  left  a red- skinned  maid  servant  holds  a fan. 
A fair- skinned  maid  in  a thin  close-fitting  dress,  marked  with  a 
flowered  pattern,  and  with  her  hair  in  a white  napldn,  bends 
forward  towards  her  master  and  mistress  holding  what  look  like 
chopsticks  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  carrying  a vessel, 
Behind  her  is  a dark  red-skinned  woman,  and  another  who  looks 
round  to  the  right  at  a person  of  distinction  with  a cloth  over  his 
head,  dressed  in  a blue  gray  or  gold  garment  ornamented  with 
scrolls,  stars,  swane,  and  oxen  covering  his  whole  person,  who 
enters  on  the  right,  as  if  for  an  interview,  A woman,  behind 
him,  leans  against  a pillar,  and  also  looks  at  him  while  apparently 
clashing  a pair  of  cymbals.  Beyond  the  red-skinned  woman  is  a 
man  looking  up  and  perhaps  playing  on  a stringed  instrument, 
Among  these  women  the  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  is  varied 
and  fanciful.^  Some  hold  their  curly  locks  in  flieir  hands. 

At  the  chief's  right  hand  sits  a woman  servant,  and  behind  him 
stands  a woman  with  a fly-flap,  while  an  old  man  enters  from  the 
left,  somewhat  stout,  and  with  a bald  or  shaven  head.  In  a building 
behind  this  man  is  seen  a ladder  or  stair  and  a person  going  up. 
Outside  the  palace,  on  the  right,  a fair  face  looks  round  a pillar; 
the  baok  view  of  a lady  richly  jewelled,  appears  above,  looking  over 
her  right  shoulder  and  holding  a wand  in  her  left  han(^  andl 
fragments  of  other  figures,  but  principally  dresses,  connect  this 
with  the  right  comer,  where  a lady  of  rank,  highly  jewelled,  rests 
her  elbow  daintily  on  a pillow  and  looks  out  to  the  left.  Behind 
her  is  a sofa,  or  the  dress  of  a (k>^ncing  girl  or  a maidservant.  The 
rest  is  destroyed. 

The  polychromatic  decoration  of  the  architecture  is  fairly 
represented.  The  general  colour  of  the  wall  is  green,  divided  by 
horizontal  bands  of  red  filled  in  with  scroll  and  leaf  ornament  in 
^ay.  These  bands  are  further  emphasised  by  a border  on  either 
side  of  the  fillet  and  head  ornament.  The  shafts  of  the  pillars  are 
divided  by  ornamental  bands  into  three  distinct  divisions,  the  upper 


1 Indian  womens  says  Megaathenes  (300  B,C-h  bind  and  braid  with  their  hair  the 
tail  of  au  asimal  bigger  than  a horae.  McUrindle'e  MegaetheneB,  164. 
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and  lower  are  colouredj  as  if  intended  to  represent  marble  or  granite, 
while  the  middle  are  mottled  blue.  The  ceiling  is  blue^  as  are  also 
some  of  the  long  bottle -shaped  caps,  npon  which  are  placed  cushion - 
shaped  members^  coloured  similar  to  the  upper  and  lower  divisions 
of  the  shafts-  Immediately  above  and  behind  the  chief  is  a partly 
opened  door.  The  way  of  wearing  the  waistcloth  and  the  decoration 
and  colour  of  the  material  forming  itj  running  in  horizontal  bands, 
resemblej  in  a remarkable  manner,  a similar  robe  worn  in  Nepal 
and  Burma  at  the  present  day.  This  painting,  together  with  others, 
affords  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  made  dresses, 
cut  and  sewn  to  fit  the  body,  and  ornamented  by  means  of 
embroidery, 

2,  Covering  a portion  of  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  pilaster 
adjoining  the  last,  is  an  open  air  and  mountain  scene.  In  a mountain 
cave  in  the  upper  left  corner  sits  a Buddha,  and  before  him  a chief 
on  a cushion,  who  makes  obeisance  to  the  Buddha,  while  behind  him 
is  his  wife  and  a red-skinned  attendant-  In  front  of  the  lady  at  the 
chieFs  left,  a dwarf,  in  a short  striped  kirtle,  brings  forward  a green 
box,  and  in  front,  between  the  chief  and  Buddha,  sits  a woman 
bolding  her  hand  to  her  hair.  To  the  right  of  this  group  a red 
man  seems  to  have  hold  of  a great  snake,  while  further  to  the  right, 
seven  men  pull  a cord  fastened  to  the  snake^s  teeth  or  tongue,  and 
two  others  stand  beside  them.  Before  the  man  grasping  the  body  of 
the  snake,  are  six  oxen*  To  the  left,  aad  below  the  chief,  a man 
holds  something  in  his  hand,  and  still  further  to  the  left,  a N%a 
chief  with  seven  snake-hoods,  leads  a man,  like  the  one  holding  the 
snake,  to  the  edge  of  a pool  and  seems  enticing  him  to  go  in  with 
him. 

3,  The  next  scene  stretches  from  between  the  first  and  second 
cell-doors,  but  above  their  lintels,  to  the  right  side  of  the  third,  A 
chief  and  his  wife  sit  in  their  palace,  and  before  them  are  two 
servants.  Behind  the  lady  is  a maid  with  a fiy-fiap,  and  behind  the 
chief  a red-skinned  maid  ; while  another  of  lighter  complexion  brings 
in  a vessel  with  flowers.  In  the  verandah,  to  the  ri^t,  are  three 
more  women,  on©  apparently  bringing  news.  To  the  right  again, 
under  a booth,  is  a draped  dancing,  woman,  showing  her  elbows  in 
the  approved  fashion.  Two  on  her  left  play  flutes*  One,  on  the 
other  side,  plays  on  two  large  standing  drums.  Two  have  small 
cymbals,  and  one  stands  behind  to  the  left  looking  on,  while  two  are 
seated  in  front,  one  with  a guitar  the  other  with  a long  drum  very 
narrow  in  the  middle.  To  the  right  is  thfe  conventional  gateway,  out 
of  which  the  chief  passes  on  a light  coloured  elephant  | before  him  is, 
perhaps,  his  minister  and  the  heir  on  horseback,  the  latter  with  an 
umbrella  borne  over  him,  A green  and  a chesnut  horse,  the  latter 
prancing,  appear  in  the  crowd-  The  soldiers  of  the  retinue  have 
long  blue  Nep^ileBe  swords,  slightly  crooked  and  broad  near  the 
point ; on©  has  a shield,  and  one  a spear,  and  three  cai^  standards 
with  oval  discs  at  the  top  of  the  shafts.  The  procession  seems  to 
turn  round  to  its  left,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  and  then 
back  to  the  left,  where  a devotee  eita,  with  a blue  band  across  hia 
knees  for  support,  and  a rosaiy  in  his  hand.  The  horses  and 
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elephantj  fche  latter  covered  with  a tiger^s  skin^  stand,  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  picture^  and  the  chief  and  his  retinue  dismounted  appear 
before  the  devotee  where  all  the  principal  figures  shown  helow  can 
he  identified.  The  heir  makes  profound  obeisemc©  to  the  devotee^ 
at  whose  left  side  are  two  blue-coloured  deer  and  a sacred  goose, 

man  in  white,  perhaps  a disciple,  stands  behind,  and  two  laics,  with 
joined  hands,  below  and  before  hi  nr  Below  the  palace  is  an  inner 
chamber,  in  which  a woman  rolls  out  something  on  a flat  stone  or 
board,  with  several  dishes  beside  her.  To  the  right  another  is 
raising  her  right  hand,  as  if  lis  tening  to,  or  looking*  out  for  something, 
while  in  her  other  hand  she  holds  a vesseL  Still  to  the  right  is  a 
third  woman.  Below  are  three  soldiers,  one  with  aNepdlese  sword, 
Due  with  a bow  and  quiver,  and  the  third  with  a spear*  On  the 
right  side  of  the  cell -do  or  are  the  remains  of,  perhaps,  another  part 
of  the  scene,  but  all  that  is  left  is  a striped  conical  object,  possibly 
the  top  of  a tent. 

4.  The  next  scene  may  be  regarded  as  beginning  above  the 
third  cell-door  and  seems  to  be  continued  to  the  back  pilaster* 
Starting  from  the  front,  or  left  hand  side,  we  have  a chief  seated 
in  his  palace  and  in  front  of  him,  on  another  seat,  his  wife,  richly 
jewelled  and  with  a striped  robe  round  her  loins,  is  earnestly 
talking  with  him.  Behind  him,  to  the  left,  is  a very  fair  woman, 
and  behind  her  again  a reddish  one,  both  with  fly-flaps*  In  front 
of  these  a lady,  with  jewels  and  a kirtle,  talks  to  another,  and  a 
servant  beside  them  seems  to  listen.  At  the  chief's  right  foot  sits 
another  servant.  Beyond  the  lady,  a fair  woman,  with  lemon- shaped 
©yes,  stands  with  a fan  over  her  shoulder,  and  a second  listening, 
while,  looking  round  the  back  of  the  lady's  seat,  a third  stares  with 
wide  open  eyes  and  grasps  the  cushion.  Behind  these,  to  the 
right,  a fourth  woman  listens  to  a fifth  coming  in  at  the  door,  who 
by  the  gesture  of  the  hands,  seems  to  tell  some  startling  news- 
Outside  the  door,  the  chief,  with  the  umbrella  borne  over  him,  his 
minister,  and  retinue,  go  out  on  horseback*  To  the  right  is  the 
sea  shore,  and  thos©  woo  reach  it  point  to  the  water,  and  look  back, 
as  if  telling  the  chief  something*  On  the  sea  are  two  boats  ; in  the 
first  the  people  are  at  their  ease,  and  a chief  sits  near  the  stem  under 
an  umbrella.  The  other  boat  has  made  shipwreck,  for  the  water, 
with  fishes  in  it,  is  flowing  across  it.  One  man  is  in  the  water  with 
terror  painted  on  his  face,  apparently,  lest  the  fish  or  a horrible 
monster  and  sea  buH,  which  are  represented  in  front  of  the  boat, 
should  swallow  him,  while  below  are  shells.  Another  man  in  the  boat 
raises  his  hands  in  despair*^  On  the  extreme  right,  beyond  the  sea, 
are  two  men  walking  behind  some  plantain  trees,  and  lower  down  is 
a man  sitting  and  receiving  some  present  from  another.  Below  the 


I The  BhAi-hut  Stupa  <200  b.o.)  has  a siioilar  sculpture.  It  represents  a great 
sea  TRoneter^  ’with  mouth  wide  open  and  a particularly  stifi  and  clumsy  head,  in 
the  act  ef  swallc’wing  a boat  with  its  crew  oi  three  men.  A second  boat  is  drifting 
towards  the  same  fate  stem  foreiiLOst.  while  her  crew  of  three  men  have  given  up 
rowing  in  despair*  The  vraves  are  rough,  and  several  small  hshes  ^pear  between  Unk 
sea  monster  and  thfe  second  boat.  (Bharhut  Stupa,  106,  Plate  XXXlV*  figure  2). 
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latter  portion  o£  this  pi cturej  a N^ga  cliief  aits  in  an  interior  and  Chapter  XIY. 
four  people  beside  him.  Outside  is  a man,,  apparently  in  deep  grief.  Places  of  Interest, 
appealing  to  anotherj  and  behind  him  a demon -monster  appears  to  Ajattta  Oavi^, 
be  doing  deadl;3r  harm  to  a figure  of  which  only  the  foot  remains, 

Between  the  .third  and  fourth  doors  on  this  wall  is  the  top  of  a large 
car,  with  at  least  four  people  inside,  one  in  the  right  side  with  a 
rich  tiara,  while  outside,  to  the  right,  is  a fiy- flap-bearer,  and  two 
others  with  curly  hair,  one  of  them  wearing  a high  tiara ; then  four 
more  heads,  two  of  women,  one  very  fair  ; and  still  to  the  right, 
two  more  looking  in  the  opposite  direction,  one  holding  an  umbrella 
over  her  mistress,  who  looks  down  towards  two  smaller  heads 
below, 

5-  The  next  scene  is  on  the  back  wall.  At  the  left  end  of  it  a 
chief  in  hia  palace  is  seated  on  a square  lion  throne  with  a high  caryed 
back,  being  anointed,  A green  woman  presents  him  with  a dish  of 
flowers,  and  behind  her  stands  a fly-flap-hearer  and  another  ; while 
two  men  behind,  with  white  cloths  round  their  hair,  pour  the  oil 
upon  him  from  large  round  rases.  In  another  division  of  the  palace, 
to  the  left,  a man  with  his  hair  in  a white  cloth  and  wearing  a 
striped  waistcloth,  brings  in  a large  water-pot  on  his  shoulder,  and 
another  in  front  of  him,  with  a white  sleeved  jacket  and  short  red 
and  white  striped  drawers,  leans  upon  a stick,  looking  towards  the 
chief,  XJp  the  steps,  in  front,  a boy  passes  with  a large  round  dish 
on.  bis  head,  from  which  a young  woman,  apparently  naked,  lifts 
out  something.  Beyond  her,  another  woman  with  striped  kirtle, 
takes  a plate  of  flowers  to  the  chief.  Behind  the  pillar,  separating 
the  apartments,  a green  woman  plies  the  fly-flap  over  the  chief. 

Outside  this  second  apartment  four  beggars  stretch  out  their  hands 
for  alms,  one  with  an  umbrella,  and  another  with  the  top -knot 
head-dress.  Beyond  them  are  plantain  trees.  To  the  left  is  another 
building  in  which  sits  a devotee  with  his  alms-bowl  in  hia  lap, 
and  above  him,  in  a niche  of  the  wall,  are  some  earthenware  vessels. 

In  another  apartment,  to  the  left,  are  four  women  in  thin  transparent 
robes  and  jewels.  One  kneels  as  if  making  some  mark  on  the 
ground ; another  holds  a basin  with  some  oflering  for  the  devotee - 
To  the  left,  in  a third  apartment,  behind  these  ladies,  a chief  is 
seated  with  some  attendants  ; but  the  painting  is  too  much  defaced 
for  description.  Below  the  first  part  of  this  scene  is  an  interior 
in  which  a man,  followed  by  his  wife  or  other  woman,  presents  in 
a salver,  four  human  heads  to  a devotee,  not  a Buddhist,  who 
seemingly  refuses  them  ^ and  to  the  right  he  is  shown  going  away. 

Other  people  look  on.  At  the  left  end  of  this  wall,  between 
the  last  ceU-door  and  the  corner,  is  a portion  of  a scene,  in  which, 
from  four  windows,  four  women  and  one  man  look  on  some  sight 
below,  now  entirely  destroyed-  In  the  end  of  the  back  aisle  no 
portion  of  the  painting  is  left. 

6.  To  the  right  of  number  five,  and  between  it  and  the  left  side  of 
the  antechamber,  is  a mountain  scene,  in  which  the  tall  central  fi^re 
is  perhaps  Shakra  or  Indra,  a favourite  persona^  with  the  Buddhists. 

He  is  represented  as  somewhat  fair,  with  a high  jewelled  tiara,  a 
blue  water-lily  in  his  right  hand,  and  wearing  the  Br^hmanic  sacred 
cord  made  of  strings  of  pearls.  About  his  loins  is  a striped 
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waistcloth.  On  his  left  stands  his  consort  Shachi  much  darker  than 
Indra,  wearing  a waistcloth  similar  to  his,  with  a flower  in  her 
right  hand^  and  a high  crown.  Between  the  two  appears  a fi^r©j 
standing  hehindj  in  close-fitting  blue  clothes  and  also  with  a high 
crown,  but  not  so  richly  jewelled  as  the  other  twoj  and  holding  the  , 
fly-flap.  Close  to  Indra’s  right  leg  are  two  figureSj  the  first  with 
the  features  of  a woman  ^ behind  them  is  a mace -bearer.  Above 
Indra^s  left  shoulder  is  a monkey,  climbing  up  the  rocks,  and  a bird; 
above  are  two  others  but  larger  and  of  blue  colour,  and  behind 
them,  among  foliage,  a cherub,  apparently  pouring  something  into 
a cup  in  his  left  hand,  while  a second  cherub  leans  on  his  right 
Bhoulder.  On  the  other  side  are  a monkey,  approaching  a pair  of 
cave  dwellers  seated  on  a rock,  and  behind  them  a pair  of  heavenly 
musicians,  hinnars^  represented  with  human  head  and  bust,  and  the 
tail,  feathers  and  legs  of  a bird,  the  male  playing  on  a guitar,  and 
the  female  on  small  cymbalH,  with  a cloud  behind  them.  A little 
below  and  to  the  left  of  these,  a pair  are  seated  together,  also  on.  a 
rook,  the  lady  in  a transparent  robe  shown  only  by  her  girdle,  her 
hnsband  looking  over  her  right  shoulder.  Behind  are  monkeys, 
climbing  the  rocks,  and  above  are  angels,  with  long  straight  swords 
and  small  shields,  fioating  on  the  clouds.  High  in  the  extreme  left 
is  a fairly  painted  lion. 

7.  On  the  left  end  of  the  antechamber  is  the  representation  of 
Shi-kyamuni  beset  by  the  emissaries  of  the  god  M^ra.  This  picture, 
when  complete,  filled  the  whole  left  wall  of  the  antechamber  to 
the  sanctuary,  twelve  feet  nine  inches  by  eight  feet  four  and  a 
half ; but  one  foot  from  tho  top  and  three  feet  five  inches  from  the 
bottom  have  been  entirely  destroyed.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
on  a raised  green  dais,  is  Sh4kyamuni,  seated  with  folded  limbs,  and 
the  right  hand  stretched  out.  He  wears  his  devotee^s  robe,  and 
a glory  appears  behind  his  head,  above  which  foliage  may  be  traced, 
probably  the  Bodhi  tree.  On  SMkyamuni^s  right  is  a woman, 
probably  a daughter  of  M^ra,  half  leaning  against  the  dais,  on 
which  her  left  hand  rests;  while  her  right  is  held  out  very  expressively 
as  she  addresses  Shdkyamuni.  Behind  her,  and  a little  higher,  is 
a long  curly-haired  warrior  in  a striped  waistcloth  and  a cloak 
loosely  tied  round  the  neck  and  floating  in  the  air  behind  him.  In 
Ids  right  hand  is  a long  straight  sword,  while  his  left  arm  is 
stretched  to  its  full  length,  and  the  hand  is  bent  back  at  right  angles 
to  it,  as  if  in  the  act  of  warning  Sh^kyamuni.  Above  this  figure 
is  a demon,  with  the  little  finger  of  each  hand  thrust  well  into  the 
comers  of  the  mouth,  the  other  fingei^s  drawing  down  the  eyelids, 
not  unlike  children’s  ©florts  at  making  ^ Bogie  faces On  its  head 
is  perched  an  owl,  the  symbol  of  destruction,  and  in  the  demon’s 
ear  is  a small  blue  bell.  Behind  this  figure  is  what  appears  to  be 
a tiger,  with  its  head  well  thrown  back  and  ridden  by  a figure 
dressed  in  a blue  chequered  waistcloth  ; the  upper  portion  of  the 
figure  is  destroyed.  Next  to  this  is  a green  figure  with  a horse^s 
head,  holding  a club  in  its  right  hand.  A little  behind  and  below 
is  K41i,  a thin  gaunt  old  hag-lik©  figure  with  long  hanging  breasts 
and  well  developed  ribs.  Her  left  arm  is  extended  as  if  hurling 
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defiance  at  Sh^kyamunij  while  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  a quaintly 
carved  hatohet'Shaped  instrument;!  has  a tiger  skin  thrown 

round  her  waist.  She  is  a very  good  representative  of  the  old  witch 
of  popular  tradition.  In  front  of  her  is  the  figure  of  a warrior,  with 
a long  straight  sword,  making  desperate  efforts  to  get  at  Sh^yanmni, 
Directly  below  him  is  a very  impish-looking  face,  and  next  we  have 
a figure  with  a pig^s  head,  holding  a large  ornaiuental  club.  Below 
are  three  figures  iu  a line,  the  first  is  of  a green  colour,  and  is 
turning  away  from  the  fray,  poBsibly  under  the  conviction  that 
further  effort  is  useless,  while  the  second,  entertaining  the  opposite 
opinion,  is  in  the  act  of  gathering  all  his  strength  to  hurl  a 
javelin  at  Sh^kyamuni,  The  third,  with  curiously  formed  he  ad-dress 
of  a skull  and  what  appear  to  be  blue  feathers,  is  also  aiming  a 
javelin,  and  pointing  with  the  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  Shdkyamuni, 
Immediately  below  these  figures  is  one  of  a bearded  warrior, 
clad  in  a tight- fitting  yellow  coat,  under  which  is  a blue  garment, 
with  a belt  In  which  “h^  carries  a dagger^  A striped  blue  shawl 
is  tied  round  the  neck.  On  the  left  arm  he  carries  a large  shield, 
and  in  his  right  hand  he  flourishes  a blue  scimitar*  A wreath 
decorates  his  hair.  Next  is  a figure  represented  as  having  just 
discharged  an  arrow.  Below  arc  two  figures  too  indistinct  to  be 
described* 

Proceeding  to  the  group  of  figures  on  the  right  of  the  picture  : 
Immediately  on  Sh^kyamuni^s  left  is  a woman  holding  a similar 
position  to  the  one  on  the  other  side,  hut  the  attitude  is  more 
constrained  and  less  graceful  and  natural*  Behind  her,  and  above 
on  the  picture,  is  a warrior  in  a striped  and  chequered  waistcloth, 
with  a thin  band  round  the  waist,  a kind  of  shawl  tied  round  the 
neck,  the  ends  of  which  float  behind.  He  is  aiming  a blow  with  a 
club  at  Shdkyamuni*  Then,  between  him  and  Shakyamuni  comes 
another  large  ^ bogie -face,  ^ with  huge  mouth,  teeth,  and  eyes. 
Above  this  is  a very  ghastly  looking  face  with  a blue  snake  issuing 
from  its  mouth.  Beside  it  is  a figure  with  a blue-striped  waist- 
cloth,  in  the  act  of  hurling  a spear  at  Shakyamuni,  Next  to  it  is 
another  figure  with  a pig^s  head,  having  in  its  right  hand  a straight 
sword,  and  in  its  loft  a small  circular  shield.  The  row  of  figures 
above  is  very  indistinct,  but  portions  of  two  are  visible,  one  green, 
and  the  other  an  animal  with  large  open  mouth  and  sleepy  eyej^ 
similar  in  position  to  the  tiger  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  right,, 
midway  down  the  picture,  is  M&ra  richly  jewelled.  A figure  toj 
his  left  holds  over  him  the  ennobling  umbrella,  while,  below,  a dwarf 
is  carrying  a standard,  composed  partly  of  a peacock^s  feather,^  The' 
other  part  is  unintelligible.  To  Mara's  right,  and  looking  up  into, 
his  face,  is  another  dwarf,  significantly  displ^ng  an  empty  quiver* 
M^ra  is  in  the  act  of  walking  away  from  Shaky  am  uni^  and  from 
his  action,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  seemS^  to  be*  giving  up  the- 
contest. 

Below  Shdikyamunij  in  front,  are  the  women,  two  of  them 
remarkable  for  a redundancy  of  Jewelry  and  a scarcity  of  _ clothing, 
whom  M^a  bade  use  all  their  wiles  to  induce  Shdkyamuni  to  relent 
and  give  way  to  his  passions.  In  obedience  to  their  lord^s  command, 
they  went,  with  mincing  gait,  towards  the  spot  where  the  sage  sat 
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beneath  the  tree,  and,  standing  at  a abort  distance  from  him,  they 
proceeded  to  put  into  practice  every  ogling  show  way  and  lascivious 
art-  Some,  with  dainty  smiles,  show  their  white  teeth  ; some  look  at 
him  with  eyes  askance  | others  stoop  before  him  and  look  upwards  into 
his  face ; others  droop  their  heads  so  as  to  conceal  their  faces,  and 
look  at  one  another  j others  with  their  hands  toy  with  their  breasts  j 
others  are  half  uncovered  with  their  breasts  and  hips  bare  > others 
are  entirely  naked,  walking  to  and  fro,  Tvith  their  heads  turning 
this  way  and  that,  and  their  eyes  darting  side  glances-  In  spife  of 
these  temptations,  Shakyamuni  remains  unchanged,  tranquil,  and  at 
rest,  without  fear  or  care,  entirely  self-possessed.^ 

8,  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  shrine -door  are  two  scenes,  slight 
variations  of  one  another.  Both  are  laid  among  the  mountains, 
with  a large  male  figure  in  the  middle,  almost  certainly  Indra,  for 
on  the  right  side  of  the  door  may  be  seen  his  thunderbolt  in  his 
left  hand,  and  his  consort  Shachi  by  bis  side*  He  is  represented 
with  the  high  jewelled  tiara,  large  necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and 
armlets,  like  those  represented  on  some  of  the  figures  at  Elephanta, 
and  a sacred  cord  formed  of  several  strands  of  pearls  twisted 
together  and  hung  over  the  left  shoulder.  He  has  a small  waist- 
cloth  round  the  loins  hold  up  by  a Jewelled  waist-belt,  and  in  the 
right  hand  he  holds  a string  of  fiowers.  He  has  a dreamy,  meditative 
©spression,  and  the  general  contour  of  the  figure  differs  little  from 
the  slim  narrow- waist ed  Hindu  of  the  present  day.  To  the  left  is 
Shachi  with  a tray  of  flowers.  Below  is  a little  female  dwarf  with 
upward  gaze,  holding  in  her  right  hand,  apparently,  a bracelet. 
On  the  same  level,  to  the  right  of  the  large  figure,  is  a fragment  of 
another  dwarf*  At  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture  are  a 
man  and  woman  seated  on  a platform,  well  grouped  and  composed, 
the  graceful  delicate  action  of  the  woman  being  remarkably  well 
expressed-  Over  her  limbs  is  thrown  a gauze  covering  with  a 
blue  border  as  delicate  in  texture  as  the  world-famed  Dacca  xauslin 
of  the  present  day.  Beside  this  group  are  fragments  of  two  birds 
and  to  the  ngbfc  are  two  figures,  male  and  female ; the  man, 
apparently,  is  in  the  act  of  salutation,  and  the  woman  is  carrying 
flowers.  Below  is  a portion  of  two  small  rollicking  figures.  On  a 
level  with  the  head  of  the  large  figure  to  the  left  are  a man  and  a 
woman  standing  behind  a wall.  H©  leans  on  his  left  hand  on  the 
top  of  the  wall,  with  the  right  arm  bent  and  with  the  hand  directing 
attention  to  the  large  figure,  while  she  peeps  coyly  from  behind  his 
back  with  her  left  hand  resting  on  his  shoulder . In  a niche  below 
are  two  blue  birds. 

The  painting  on  the  right  side  of  the  door  is  very  similar,  with 
differences  of  detail.  In  it  is  the  upper  portion  of  Indra,  larger  than 
life,  with  an  elaborate  jewelled  head-dress  and  a necklace  of  pearls 
and  blue  stones.  The  left  arm  is  bent,  and  in  the  hand  is  the  blue 
thunderbolt.  Below,  to  the  right,  is  his  consort  Shachi,  remarkably 
well  drawn  and  depicted  in  a most  graceful  attitude,  holding  daintily. 


1 A detailed  account  iu  given  under  cave  XXVI, 
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with  both  hands^  a trajj  made  either  of  rope  or  twisted  reedsj  Chapter  XI7, 

containing  flower Sj  of  which  one  is  a large  white  lotus  partly  open*  places  of  Interest. 

She  is  dressed  in  an  almost  transparent  rob©.  Beside  her  is  a female 

dwarf j who  is  gazing  upwardsj  with  partly  opened  mouthy  at  the  Caites, 

large  figure  of  Indra*  Hanging  from  her  left  hand  is  a casket  Cave  I, 

resembling  an  incensory.  Behind  this  group  is  the  conventional 

representation  of  the  mountain  interspersed  with  foliage^  birdsj  and 

figures  in  pairs.  In  the  right  hand  corner  a man  and  woman  are 

seatedj  the  man  playing  on  a stringed  instrument  and  the  woman 

on  cymbals.  Below  are  two  figures  of  mountaineers  behind  a wall^ 

represented  as  if  listening,  one  with  his  foot  resting  over  th© 

top  of  the  wallj  holds  in  his  left  hand  a bow  and  two  arrows^  and 

the  other  carries  a small  bag.  In  a small  nich©  in  the  wall^  just 

belowj  are  two  reddish  birds.  On  the  left  side^  nearly  on  a level 

with  the  upper  two  of  these  fignresj  stands  a man^  to  whom  a woman 

offers  a vessel  containing  flowerSj  and  high  up  on  the  same  side  is  a 

cherub  floating  in  the  clouds  with  a vessel  and  flowers  in  it. 

9.  On  th©  right  hand  wall  of  the  antechamber  are  a large 
number  of  painted  Bhakyamunis  with  the  glory  round  their  headSj 
mostly  seatedj  but  some  standing  on  lotus  flowers^  th©  leaves  and 
stalks  being  shewn  in  all  the  spaces.  The  delicate  foliage^  which 
fills  the  spaces  between  the  figures^  gives  some  idea  of  the  power  of 
these  old  artists  as  de signer Sj  and  also  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
growth  of  plants, 

10.  Between  the  front  of  the  antechamber  and  the  first  cell -door 
to  the  rightj  is  a mountain  scene  represented  in  the  usual 
conventional  style.  In  the  centre  is  a colossal  figure  of  a chief  with 
richly  jewelled  tiaraj  holding  a flower  in  his  right  hand  and  leaning 
bis  left  on  the  shoulder  of  an  attendant^  whose  left  hand  passes 
through  a black  leather  strap  which  comes  over  his  shoulder  and 
supports  a long  straight  sword  at  his  backj  th©  ends  of  the  strap 
being  fastened  by  a buckle.  This  man  has  a chain  about  his  neck. 

Behind  him  is  a tall  female  figure^  perhaps  a fly-flap -bearer^  and 
abovGj  to  the  rights  is  part  of  a sitting  figure  with  his  legs  crossed. 

At  the  chief^s  right  side  isj  perhaps,  the  heir,  wearing  a tiara,  and 
bringing  forward  and  oJEering  a trayful  of  flowers.  Between  the 
chief  and  his  heir,  a bald  bead  is  thrust  forward  from  behind, 
perhaps  that  of  a eunuch,  who  is  richly  dressed,  and  rests  his  chin 
upon  tds  right  hand.  In  front  of  him,  and  to  the  left,  are  two 
ladies  with  coronets  on  their  heads,  leaving  the  presence,  one,  with 
a tray  of  flowers,  looking  wistfully  back.  Special  interest  attaches 
to  this  picture  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  personal  ornaments 
are  in  very  good  preservation,  and  are  most  admirably  drawn, 
especially  the  twist  given  to  the  string  of  pearls  on  th©  colossal 
figure  and  those  round  the  neck  of  the  woman  in  the  left  hand 
corner,  and  the  chain  round  th©  neck  of  the  figure  to  th©  right, 
with  an  accidental  hitch  in  it.  Many  of  the  bracelets  differ  little  in, 
design  from  those  now  worn,  and  the  white  wreaths  of  flowers  in 
the  hair  of  the  woman  are  similarly  worn  by  native  women  of  the 
present  day, 

11.  Over  the  two  cell-doors  in  this  back  wall  is  a large  scene. 
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It  consists  of  tw^enty-six  fragmentary  fignres-  Towards  the  right 
of  the  picturOj  over  the  second  cell -do  or j a chief  sits  in  bis  palace  j 
vrith  a pillow  of  blue  and  gold  at  his  backj  and  leans  forward  as  if 
lookmg  intently  atj  if  not  speaking  to,  a man  with  a large  snake 
which  rises  from  a basket  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  this 
part  of  the  scene.  Between  the  chief  and  the  snake-charmer  is  a 
stout  red-skinned  man^  perhaps  a ministerj  and  over  the  chief 's  left 
shoulder  is  seen  a maid  servant^  probably  a fanner  j behind  the 
minister  is  another  figure^  and  to  the  right  of  him  is  seated  the 
chieFs  wife^  with  her  hair  falling  on  her  shoulder s,  her  left  hand 
resting  on  her  raised  kneej  and  her  nght  raised  towards  her  chiuj 
while  she  looks  enquiringly  towards  the  chief.  Behind  her  are 
three  men  standing,  one  with  a sword,  and  in  front,  to  the  left,  are 
two  seated,  one  with  a moustache,  all  apparently  listening  to  the 
conversation.  In  the  lower  right  hand  comer  the  snake-charmer 
opens  a basket,  out  of  which  rises  a snake,  to  which  he  speaks.  To 
the  left,  behind  the  chief,  are  a woman  with  a fly-flap,  a man,  and 
more  in  front,  a woman  wearing  a bodice  and  striped  kirtle, 
pushing  forward  a boy.  Behind  are  indications  of  the  scene  being 
in  a hill  with  trees.  To  the  left  of  this  is  another  portion  of  the 
scene,  perhaps  an  earlier  part  of  the  story.  In  a palace,  seated 
on  a stuffed  seat  with  quilted  cover  and  pillow,  the  blue  ends  of 
which  are  seen  behind  him,  a rather  dark  clay -coloured  chief  rests 
hia  right  hand  on  his  queen^s  knee,  who  is  seated  on  a chair  beside 
him,  and  to  whom  he  speaks.  On  the  crthex  side  is  a reddish  female 
dwarf  in  striped  blue  iDincloth  or  short  kirtle,  presenting  flowers 
on  a tray.  Behind  her  is  a woman  holding  strings  of  jewelry  in 
her  hand,  and  behind  a pillar  another  woman  is  seated  gasing  on 
the  chief.  Out  of  doors,  to  the  left,  is  a tall  woman  and  a very 
fair-skinned  boy  to  whom  she  seems  to  beckon.  The  height  of  the 
base  of  the  picture  from  the  floor  is  seven  feet  ten  inches. 

12,  Below  this  last  and  between  the  cell-doors  in  this  wall, 
is  a very  lively  in-door  scene.  The  two  prominent  figures  in  it 
are  a N£ga  chief,  on  the  left  with  the  five -hooded  snake  over- 
shadowing his  head,  and  on  the  right,  another  chief -like  personage, 
seated  on  a large  draped  couch,  talking  interestedly.  The  K£ga 
chief  seems  to  be  speaking  and  to  the  left  is  a , female  with  a fly-flap. 
Her  hair,  and  that  of  the  principal  fignires,  is  bound  with  fillets. 
Behind  the  l^dga  chief  is  a dark  red  attendant  with  a straight 
sword,  the  richly -jewelled  hilt  held  up,  and  then  a woman  holding  a 
chased  casket  in  her  left  hand  and  a jewel  with  a string  of  pearls 
hanging  from  it  in  her  right,  Ne:st  to  her,  and  behind  the  second 
speaker,  is  a man  with  blue  and  gold  flowered  robe,  and  an  Iranian 
head-dress,  also  holding  a sword  with  blue  hilt.  At  the  H^ga  chieFs 
left  side  sits  a woman  in  blue  and  white  striped  kirtle,  the  face 
turned  up  and  the  left  hand  stretched  forward  as  if  speaking  or 
calling  attention  to  something  she  has  to  say.  Behind  the  other 
chief  on©  woman  m handing  a tray  of  flowers  to  another,  and  in 
front  of  the  second,  a third  brings  in  another  flat  vessel  covered 
with  flowers  and  leans  forward  as  if  listening.  Behind  this  last 
stands  an  old  man,  very  fair  skinned,  with  wrinkled  brow  and 
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wMt©  hair.  In  fronts  on  the  are  two  ladies  seated  and  liatening  Chapter  XIV< 

with  interest.  Most  of  the  women  in  this  pictnr©  have  their  hair 

hanging  in  ringlets.  Outside  the  doorwajTj  to  the  leftj  a chief  is 

gone  awa^j  wT.th  a high  tiara  on  his  head  and  the  state  umbrella  Aj^ajita  Caves. 

borne  over  him^  and  with  him  is  another  figure  with  a large  five-  Cave  I, 

hooded  snake  canopy  over  his  head.  Beyond  them  are  two  elephants, 

on©  with  a rider  having  a goad  in  his  hand.  Parts  of  this  picture 

are  admirably  executed.  In  addition  to  the  natural  grace  and  ease 

with  which  she  is  standing,  the  drawing  of  the  woman  holding  the 

casket  and  jewel  is  most  dehcately  and  truly  rendered.  So  also  is 

the  drawing  of  the  woman  seated  on  the  ground  in  the  left  hand 

corner.  The  npward  gaze  and  sweet  expression  of  the  mouth  are 

beautifully  given.  The  left  hand  of  the  same  woman  is  drawn 

with  great  subtlety  and  tenderness.  The  suae  of  the  picture  ia  six 

feet  three  inches  by  three  feet  nine. 

13.  To  the  right  of  the  second  cell-door  is  a picture  that  seems 
related  to  the  last.  The  dresses  are  veiy  nearly,  if  not  quite  the 
same,  and  some  of  the  figures  seem  to  be  identical.  It  is  also  a 
palace  scene,  in  which  four  of  the  seven  figures  have  the  snake  hood 
over  their  heads,  three  women,  with  one  hood  each,  and  one  with 
five.  Their  hair  falls  in  ringlets,  held  back  in  some  cases  by  a fillet. 

On  the  left  is  a NAga  chief,  and  beside  him  sits  another  without 
snake  hoods,  over  whose  head  a bearer  holds  the  umbrella.  A Naga 
figure,  with  a single  hood  and  loose  hair,  stands  a little  behind  and 
seems  to  be  receiving  a long  straight  sword  of  state  from  a woman, 
still  more  to  the  right,  who  also  has  a snake  hood  and  long  ringlets. 

Before  her,  and  either  kneeling  or  sitting,  is  a lady  of  rank  looking 
importuningly  at  the  face  of  the  chief.  Behind  her  is  still  another 
Naga  woman  and  in  front  of  her  is  a portion  of  one  more.  The 
porch  behind,  with  the  partly  open  door,  is  a very  fair  piece  of 
perspective.  The  height  of  the  base  of  the  picture  from  the  floor  is 
five  feet  two  inches. 

14.  The  painting  on  the  right  wall  is  so  destroyed  by  holes  made 
by  bats  as  almost  to  defy  description.  Above,  between  the  second 
and  third  cell-doors,  and  cut  off  from  the  next  portion  by  a white 
gateway  is  a large  scene  much  destroyed.  Above  are  eight 
elephants.  In  front  have  been  numerous  soldiers,  one  on  horseback, 
one  green -skinned,  dross  ©d  in  striped  waistcloths  and  armed  with 
long  crooked  Nepalese  swords.  Three  figures  have  deep  collars 
round  their  necks,  and  all  advance  towards  the  left,  led  apparently 
by  a demon.  In  front  of  them  are  four  or  more  wild  elephants 
without  housings.  Then,  in  a hill  scene,  Shdkyamuni  is  seated  with 
his  feet  down,  two  men  stand  before  him  in  the  garb  of  beggars,  and 
behind  him,  a disciple  or  beggar  stands  talking  to  a man  in  white 
who  may  be  a devotee,  and  who  ofiers  him  a vessel.  Beside  him  is 
a woman  also  in  white. 

15.  Over  the  first  cell-door  in  this  right  wall,  a fair-skinned  chief 
and  his  wife  sit  on  a throne,  a woman  appears  in  front,  maidservants 
behind,  and  to  the  right,  in  a door,  two  people  stand  looking  out. 

On  the  left  side  is  another  door  from  which  also  a man  is  looMng.^ 

To  the  left  of  this  are  fragments  of  a scene  in  which  have  been 
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numerous  men  with  short  hair^  one  with  a necklace  and  earringj 
and  on©  who  wears  a white  shawl* 

16.  In  the  right  end  of  the  front  aisle^  OTer  the  cell-door^  is  a 
large  fragment  of  painting*  To  the  left  site  a chief  with  snake 
hood  on  a seat  covered  with  green  clothj  holding  on©  hand  np  as 
if  addressing  the  audience*  Behind  him^  to  the  leftj  a tall  woman 
wearing  a kirtl©  of  striped  stuff  like  Grujardt  silkj  leans  against  a 
pillar.  At  her  left  hand  is  a reddish-skinned  dwarf  or  servant  girlj 
and  before  her^  sits  another  woman  with  a fly-flap^  wearing  a 
striped  waist  cl  othj  and  holding  the  forefinger  of  her  left  hand  to 
her  chin  as  if  pleased,  while  she  looks  up  towards  the  right*  Near 
her,  and  beside  the  chiefs  footstool,  is  his  spittoon.  To  the  right, 
and  on  a lower  level  than  the  chief,  sits  a man,  perhaps  Ma  minister, 
with  whom  he  seems  to  be  talking ; while,  on  a green  Gushion,  at 
a higher  level,  sits  the  queen,  in  transparent  gauze,  with  rich 
necklaces  of  single  and  twisted  chains,  and  jewelled  waiatbelt 
round  her  loins*  Behind  her  stands  a tall  badly- drawn  woman 
with  a fly -flap  in  her  right  hand,  and  clothed  from  the  loins  to  the 
knee  in  a vertically  striped  stuff*  Behind,  and  seen  between  these, 
is  a fair- skinned  woman,  with  very  simple  head-dress,  holding  a 
vessel,  perhaps  a milkmaid.  Behind  this,  and  beyond  the  chieFs 
wife,  is  another  woman*  Over  the  minister's  head  is  another  woman, 
with  flowers  in  her  left  hand,  and  a hand -fan  or  mirror  in  her  right* 
Before  the  chieFs  wife  sit  a very  short  man  and  woman,  probably 
servants,  the  woman  with  a basket  or  bag  on  her  shoulder.  To  the 
right,  oyer  the  cell- door,  is  one  of  the  conventional  gateways  with 
a lattice  window  in  the  side  of  it  and  in  the  recess  of  it  a water  pot, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a green  ball  or  cup  the  mouth  turned  down. 
Beyond  this,  to  the  right,  is  a pastoral  scene  with  a herd  of  cows 
of  difierent  colours,  two  cows  and  a calf  green,  some  lying,  others 
standing,  most  of  them  with  bells  on  their  necks,  the  bovine 
characteristics  remarkably  well  expressed.  Behind  them  stand 
two  green  demons,  and  a third  figure,  as  if  about  to  carry  them  off* 
Much  of  this  has  been  destroyed*  The  height  of  the  base  of  the 
picture  from  the  floor  level  is  six  feet  ten  inches* 

17*  The  painting  on  the  front  wall  is  much  destroyed.  Between 
the  window  on  the  right  and  the  central  door  is  a large  piece, 
differing  from  any  yet  described  by  its  inferiority  of  style  and 
peculiar  physiognomy  and  dress*  It  is  probably  fully  half  a 
century  later  than  the  rest* 

A pale -skinned  prince  sits  on  a cushion  placed  on  a dais,  higher 
than  usual,  with  a semicircle  of  green  over  the  middle  of  its  back, 
and  having  a gilt  border  with  little  figures  on  each  side,  and 
dragon  mouths  at  the  corners  of  the  back*  The  ends  of  his  striped 
scarf  are  most  carefully  folded*  Prom  the  right  three  fair 
bearded  meu  in  Iranian  costume,  with  peaked  caps  and  completely 
clothed,  approach  him  in  crouching  attitude  j the  first  bearing  a 
string  of  pearls;  the  second  a jug  or  bottle,  perhaps  of  wine;  and 
the  third  a large  tray  filled  with  presents.  Behind  the  third  stands 
another  figure  near  the  door  in  white  clothing,  perhaps  the  porter, 
with  a stick  in  his  hand  and  a dagger  in  his  belt,  apparently 
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spoaking  to  another  Iranian  in  the  doorway^  bringing'  in  some  Chapter  XIV. 
present.  Behind  ^e  porter  is  another  for ei^er  in  ^11  white  Places  ofinterest. 

clotnmg,  with  stockrags^  curled  hair  and  peaked  cap,  holding  a 

tresael  in  hia  banda^  and  with  a long  straight  sword  at  Ms  backe  Ajamta  Caves. 

Behind  the  throne  stand  an  attendant  and  a woman  with  a fly-flap  j Cav©  L 

to  the  right  of  her  a reddish  fair  figure  in  blue  clothes  j and  beside 

him,  one  still  fairer,  with  a rich  head-dress  and  striped  loincloth, 

holding  a green  stick.  In  front  of  him  is  a stool,  broad  at  the 

upper  and  lower  ends  ; and  to  the  right  are  a red  and  a fair  man, 

the  latter  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his  breast  and  wearing  a red 

turban.  In  front  of  him  is  a reddish- skinned  man,  his  left  hand 

on  his  knee,  while  he  bends  forward,  and  holds  up  the  fingers  of 

the  right  hand  as  if  addressing  some  information  to  the  prince. 

Probably  he  is  the  interpreter.  Beyond  him,  to  the  right,  are 
other  two  figures,  one  having  in  his  hand  a dish,  perhaps  with 
fruit,  and  a spear  with  a small  flag  attached  to  it.  In  front  of  the 
three  Iranians,  sit  three  royally  dressed  figures,  perhaps  members 
of  the  royal  family,  the  reddish  one  in  the  centre,  perhaps  the  heir. 

To  the  left  of  them  is  a man  with  a basket,  and  in  front  of  the 
throne  a woman  sits  with  a fly -flap,  and  beside  her  is  an  elegantly 
chased  spittoon.  On  the  left,  at  the  proper  right  side  of  the  throne, 
sits  another  lady  with  rich  head-dress,  a breast-band,  a basket 
beside  her,  and  some  object  in  her  lap.  Behind  her  is  a short  red 
woman  or  dwarf,  with  blue  earrings,  and  not  so  richly  dressed. 

Behind  these  two  again  is  a third  richly  dressed  young  woman  with 
breast-band  also,  and  looking  towards  the  prince.  Above  is  a fourth 
with  a fly -flap,  while  a fifth  face  looks  over  the  back  of  the  throne 
on  the  prince's  right.  Outside  the  palace,  to  the  right,  an  Iranian, 
like  the  one  seen  in  the  door,  appears  speaking  to  a green  man 
with  a stick  in  his  hand*  Behind  are  two  horses,  and  in  front  of 
them  a soldier  with  a sword.  The  floor  is  strewn  with  leaves  and 
flowers-  The  height  of  the  base  of  the  picture  from  the  floor  level 
13  eight  feet  five  inches.  This  Iranian  embassy  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sent  by  KhosruII.  of  Persia  (591-628)  to  Pulikesi  II.  (609-640) 
of  Mah^rdsbtra,  whose  capital  was  probably  at  B4d^imi  in  south 
Kaladgi.  Tabari,  the  Arab  historian,  gives  clear  evidence  of  close 
relations  between  the  two  kings.  The  date  would  be  about  625.^ 

18.  In  a similar  position,  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  is 
another  fragment,  probably  of  about  the  same  age.  Above  the 
left  of  the  centre  of  the  picture,  a chief,  with  a bine  and  white  bird® 


^ Mr.  FergnAsoc,  J*  H,  A*  S*  XI.  165* 

^ Pot  birds  were  very  common  in  liidi&  both  before  and  after  the  time  of  the  AJanta 
Cave  paintingH.  The  K£m^yaii  mentiona  the  parrot  screaming  in  his  home  of  wire 
(Mrs.  Manning's  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India,  TI^  7)  i the  MricEohhakati,  or  Toy  Cart, 
a play  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  describes  an  aviary,  in  which  the  doves  bill 
and  coe  in  coinfort  j the  pampered  parrot  creaks  like  a Pr&htnan  Pandit  stufTed  with 
cnrdfl  and  rice  ; the  mina  chatters  as  glibly  as  awaiting  maid  her  miatresa'a 

commands  to  her  fellow- aervants  ; while  the  cuckoo,  crammed  with  Juicy  fruit,  whines 
like  water-carrier ; the  quails  fight  j the  partridges  cry  ; the  peacock  fans  the 
palace  with  his  gem-embla^ned  tau  i the  swana,  like  balls  of  moonlight,  roll  about 
in  pairs,  whfi&t  the  long-legged  cranes  stalk  across  the  court,  like  eunuchs  on  guard* 
(Mra.  Manning's  Ancient  and  Mediseval  India,  II.  163)*  K^Iidis  (606  a.i>.  ? ),  in  his 
Vikramorvashi,  mentions  the  parrot  complaining  from  his  wiry  bower.  (Manning’s 
India,  IL  198). 

411—65 
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in  his  lap,  aits  on  a low  dais,  with  a high  back.  Behind  it  are 
the  faces  of  two  attendants;  and  to  the  right,  a woman  fly-flap- 
bearer.  Below,  a dark  curly-haired  boy  brings  forward  a To 

the  left,  in  front  of  the  chief  are  two  women,  on©  with  a vessel  or 
casket  and  her  hair  tied  in  a chignon ; and,  sitting  on  the  floor 
with  crossed  arms  and  looking  up,  is  a child  to  whom  the  chief 
seems  to  apeak.  In  another  compartment,  to  the  right,  a clay- 
coloured  man  with  jewelled  head-droBS,  and  a green -skinned 
companion  with  a long  nose,  both  look  at  the  chief 

Outeide,  to  the  right,  is  a jpipal  tree,  and  beyond  it,  in  front  of  a 
building,  a chief,  probably  the  eame  as  in  the  last  part  of  the  picture, 
with  striped  drawers,  holds  the  cord  of  one  of  a pair  of  scales  in 
which  he  has  placed  his  left  foot*  Behind  him,  on  his  left,  is  a 
man  in  white  clothes  with  a rod  in  his  hand,  and  three  figures  from 
the  other  end  of  the  beam  look  on  from  the  clouds. 

To  the  left  of  the  chief  are  five  women,  the  on©  in  front  with  a 
child  towards  which  the  chief  stretches  his  hand  as  if  to  put  in  the 
scale.  The  women  seem  to  object  to  this,  on©  fair,  another  of  greenish 
complexion  beating  their  breasts.  Behind  thee©  two  is  on©  with  a 
very  ruddy  complexion  wearing  a striped  robe.  She  is  directing 
an  appealing  look  to  the  prince,  her  right  hand  rests  on  her  breast, 
and  the  left  holds  by  one  arm  the  obstreperous  child  below,  whose 
cries  are  attracting  the  attention  of  the  woman  seated  in  front, 
probably  his  mother.  The-  general  pose  of  this  figure  is  most 
graceful  and  natural.  Beside  her  is  seated  another  woman  with  a 
pathetic  expression  of  face,  who  is  holding  a child  on  her  lap  with 
both  bands.  Behind  this  group  of  women  rises  a betelnut  palm 
and  a group  of  large-leaved  foliage,  the  young  clusters  of  brown 
leaves  contrasting  favourably  with  th©  older  green  ones*  Behind 
the  scales,  to  the  right  of  the  prince,  is  a ruddy  figure  with  a 
white  skull  cap  and  close-fitting  white  coat  and  waistband  arranged 
in  three  distinct  rolls*  He  is  saluting  the  prince  with  his  right 
hand  and  carrying  a staff  in  the  left.  Overlooking  a wall,  behind 
the  chief,  two  red-bearded  devotees  with  their  hair  in  the  top-knot 
style  seem  to  speak  to  the  prince.  Above  these  are  fragments  of 
two  standing  figures,  and  next  is  one  sitting  cross-legged,  apparently 
in  conversation  with  two  figures,  likewise  seated  to  th©  right,  on© 
of  whom  is  of  a greenish  colour  and  the  other  is  represented  with 
the  palms  of  his  hands  brought  together  in  front  as  a mark  of 
respect.  These  figures  are  seated  upon  rectangular  blocks  of 
some  undistinguishable  substance*  This  scene  is  probably  intended 
to  represent  a trial  by  ordeal*  Hi  wen  Thsang  notices  that  in  the 
prdeal  by  weight  they  set  the  accused  in  one  scale  and  a stone  in  th© 
other.  If  the  man  outweighed  th©  stone,  he  was  deemed  innocent; 


^ Th^  scene  may  be  intended  to  represent  Shuddhodana  and  bis  son  SiddhAriba, 
Tile  youth  below  may  be  SiddhArtha  (thongb  not  on  his  horse  Kantak)  leaving  his 
father’s  house  to  become  a recluse,  and  the  group  of  sages  coming  forward  to  we^^me 
him  and  pay  him  homage  ; whilst  the  foremost  may  be  carrying  a religious  robe  for 
SiddhArtba.  The  peacock  in  his  gorgeous  plumage  may  he  introduced  to  typify  the 
pride  and  vani^  of  drees  in  contrast  with  the  simple  un adorned  garment  of  tkm 
sages.  Mr.  Grimths’  Report,  1S74* 
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if  tte  contrary,  lie  was  pronounced  g'uilty.  Thus  Krishna  oSered  to 
weigh  himself  against  the  warriors  of  his  army,  and  when  Muhammad 
was  weighed  by  the  angels  against  a thousand  of  his  people,  he 
''  outweighed  them  all/^  ^ 

Below  the  first  scene  the  chief  again  appears  together  with  the 
little  boy,  apparently  at  the  hut  of  some  deToteea,  where  an  old 
shaven-headed  man  meets  him,  while  behind  stand  five  disciples 
each  with  a cloth  oyer  his  left  shoulder-  The  first  of  these  holds  a 
water  vessel,  and  with  the  other  hand  signals  to  the  chief  apparently 
to  atop*  To  the  right  of  these  are  two  red-bearded  devotees  near  a 
forest,  the  one  with  flowers  the  other  with  grass.  Part  of  another 
figure  can  be  made  out,  but  the  rest  to  the  right  is  much  destroyed* 

19*  Prom  above  the  left  window  to  the  end  of  the  front  aisle  are 
a series  of  scenes  that  were  probably  all  connected,  but  parts  of 
them  are  so  defaced  that  they  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out* 

Over  the  window  is  a female  figure,  perhaps  May^devi 
Sh^kyamuni^s  mother,  reclining  on  a couch  and  looking  down 
towards  a maid  who  has  her  hand  on  the  lady^s  necklace  as  if 
removing  it.  Another  to  the  right  with  flowered  bodice  holds  a 
fly-flap*  At  the  head  of  the  couch  a fair  maid  servant  holds  a 
large  water-pot,  pouring  its  contents  on  her  mistress^  head,  as  does 
another  to  the  right,  with  a bine  and  white  loincloth  and  rich 
necklace.  Beyond  the  couch  one  fully  covered  holds  a stick  as  if 
for  defence*  To  the  right  of  all  and  a little  lower,  in  the  doorway, 
is  another  servant  with  a large  vessel  having  a spont  on  on©  side 
of  it*  To  the  right  of  this  again,  the  same  lady  is  seated  in  a palace, 
in  a transparent  robe  with  a slave  at  her  right  hand,  with  bands  on 
her  thighs  either  the  result  of  tattooing  or  tight-fitting  drawers. 
Two  women  stand  behind,  and  a third,  a female  slave,  covered,  sits 
talking  with  her.  Further  to  the  right,  and  lower,  a man  is  seated, 
perhaps  an  astrologer,  his  person  covered  with  a flowered  cloth, 
apparently  addressing  the  lady*  Behind  him,  but  nearer  to  her 
mistress,  is  a very  fair  woman  with  a large  flat  dish  or  tray,  on  which 
are  some  objects  which  she  seems  about  to  offer  to  the  man*  Behind 
these,  to  the  right,  a man  in  a white  dress  comes  in  by  the  door  which 
divides  this  from  the  next  part  of  the  picture*  Below  is  a defaced 
fragment  with  two  figures  in  it*  Above,  to  the  right,  is  another 
episode  in  which  the  lady  and  her  eunuch  are  seated  together; 
while,  behind  the  lady,  another  woman  comes  in  holding  out  her 
hand,  ber  lips  apart  and  eyes  wide  open  as  if  in  astonishment*  A 
pillar  of  the  palace  separates  this  from  what  follows*  Here  a large 
piece  of  plaster  out  of  the  centre,  hinders  a satisfactory  reading  of 
the  picture*  On  the  left  is  a half -naked  fly-flap  woman*  To  the 
right  is  the  head  and  hand  of  another  attendant  holding  a rod,  both 


1 ITijnavalkya.  preflcribes  that  the  ordeal  by  acalea  is  for  women,  ehildren,  aged 
men,  the  blind,  Isjne,  nrdhmana,  and  those  afflicted  with  diaaoiae.  The  aooused;, 
having  been  placed  in  a scale,  hy  those  who  understand  the  art  of  weight,  should 
utter  the  following  pray er  ; " O scales  show  the  truth  and  free  me  from  auapieion*  If 
I he  an  evil-doer,  then  bear  me  down,  O mother  ! If  I be  pure,  ear^  me  upwards. 
(YAjnavalkya,  II.  101,  102,  i^noted  in  Mrs.  Manning  *s  Ancient  and  Medieval  India, 
I.  306)* 
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looking  towards  a figure  with,  rich  pearl  sacred  thread  now  destroyed* 
Beliind  him  a lady^  perhaps  the  same  as  in  the  other  scenes,  leans 
forward  looking  up  to  the  left,  ' Beyond  and  behind  her  an 
attendant  in  a dark  bodice  with  white  flowers,  also  looks  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  first  two,  while  beliind  and  lowerj  at  the  left 
side  of  the  lady,  are  two  more  servants  in  white  clothes*  A plantam 
palm  indicates  the  open  air  on  the  right,  and  beyond  this  some 
female  figures  oan  he  partially  made  out.  Over  this,  JErom  the 
window  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  wall,  is  the  only  piece  of 
ceiling  fresco  left  in  this  aisle*  It  contains  chiefly  fruit  and  flowers 
in  small  compartments,  but  one  bas  two  figures  in  Persian  dress. 

Although  a great  portion  of  this  ceiling  is  destroyed,  enough 
remains  to  give  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole.  At  first 
eight  it  appears  very  complicated,  but  after  a little  study,  it  will 
be  seen  how  simply  the  whole  thing  is  arranged-  Keeping  to  the 
idea  of  imitating  thoir  wooden  originals,  an  idea  which  pervades 
everything  they  did  at  Ajanta,  the  Buddhists,  in  decorating  this 
ceiling,  merely  adopted  the  principal  divisions  formed  by  the  several 
timbers  in  one  of  their  wooden  floors-  In  fact,  the  plan  of  the  ceiling 
is  nothing  more  than  the  plan  of  a woo  den 'floor  taken  from  below  ^ 
or,  to  put  it  plainer,  if  another  floor  wore  added  to  the  present 
cave,  the  timbers,  which  would  enter  into  the  construction  of  that 
floor,  on  looking  up  at  them  from  below,  would  bo  represented  by  the 
principal  lines  on  this  ceiling.  Taking  one  unit  of  the  ceiling  and 
reducing  it  to  its  simple  oonstructive  lines,  it  is  found  to  be  made 
of  a plan  of  four  columns,  with  connecting  girders.  Across  these 
run  joists  and  at  right  angles  to  these  again  are  smaller  joists*  The 
space  is  thus  dividod  into  a number  of  panels,  varying  in  shape 
and  filled  with  ornament*  This  principle  of  division  is  carried  out 
in  ©very  painted  ceiling  that  remains  in  the  monastery  caves,  esicept 
that  in  XYII*  the  principal  arrangement  consists  of  circles*  These 
panels  are  filled  with  ornaments  of  such  variety  and  beauty,  natu- 
ralism and  conventionalism  so  harmoniously  combined,  as  to  call 
forth  the  highest  admiration*  For  delicate  colouring,  variety  in 
design,  flow  of  line,  and  filling  of  space,  they  are  unequalled, 
Although  every  panel  has  been  thought  out,  and  not  a touch  in  one 
is  carelessly  given,  the  whole  work  bears  the  impression  of  having 
been  done  with  tho  greatest  ease  and  freedom  of  thought  as  well  as 
of  execution.  The  ornament  in  the  smaller  squares  is  painted 
alternately  on  a black  and  red  ground*  The  ground  colour  was 
first  laid  in,  and  then  the  ornament  was  painted  solidly  over  this  in 
white.  It  was  further  developed  by  thin,  transparejit  colours  over 
the  white. 

On  three  of  the  panels  of  this  ceiling  is  a drinking  scene  of  a Persian 
attended  by  his  wife  and  servants*  In  its  simplest  version  the  scene 
represents  a sofa  placed  in  front  of  a cloth *:screen  and  covered  with 
cushions  and  a check  ^pattern  coverlet,  and  on  it  are  seated  a big, 
stout,  burly-looking  man  and  a lady  by  his  side.  The  man  is  seated 
cross-legged,  and  is  in  an  amatory  mood,  perhaps  somewhat  fuddled 
with  wine*  His  face  is  heavy  and  square,  and  he  has  both  a beard 
and  moustacha  He  wears  long  hair,  covered  by  a thick  conical 
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cap  with  a turban,  or  a £ur  band  around  it,  like  the  Qilpdq  cap  o£ 
the  Central  Asiatic  races  o£  the  present  day.  On  his  body  is  a 
coat  or  tunic  reaching  to  the  knee  and  trimmed  apparently  with 
patch *work  decorations ; knee-breeches  and  striped  stockings  com^ 
plete  his  dress He  holds  a cup  in  his  left  hand,  and  before  him, 
on  the  ^onndj  in  front  of  the  sofa,  is  a covered  tray.  The  lady 
beside  him  has  a gown  reaching  to  the  knee,  a shell  jacket  (both 
set  oE  with  patch-work  trimmings),  and  a pair  of  striped  stockings. 
She  has  a skull-cap  on  her  head  and  earrings.  Her  right  hand  is 
lifted  as  in  the  act  of  telling  something  mteresting  to  her  lord.  To 
the  right  of  the  man,  in  front  of  the  sofa,  stands  a maid  arrayed  in 
a long  flowing  gown,  which  leaves  only  the  tips  of  her  shoes  visible, 
and  holds  a flagon,  shaped  like  a sodawater  bottle,  with  a long 
narrow  nock,  ready  to  replenish  the  cup  of  her  lord,  Hehind  the 
mistress  there  is  a second  maid  with  a wide-mouthed  covered  jar  in 
her  hand.  In  the  second  version  the  man  holds  the  cup  in  his  right 
hand  and  a stick  or  -straight  sword  in  his  left.  He  has  also  an 
elaborately -worked  belt,  and  the  trimmings  of  the  coat  and  gowns  are 
of  diSerent  patterns.  The  lady  leans  with  her  right  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  her  lord,  and  by  her  attitude  egresses  great  solicitude 
to  please  him*  There  is  also  a third  maid,  squatting  in  front  and  ready 
to  serve  edibles  from  the  covered  tray  beside  her.  The  third  version 
is  even  more  developed.  The  screen  behind  the  sofa  is  adorned 
with  floral  designs.  The  coat  of  the  hero  and  the  gown  of  his 
lady,  and  also  that  of  her  maid,  are  set  ofi  with  triangular  striped 
streamers  flying  from  the  back.  The  features  of  the  lady  are  vivid 
with  life,  and  the  expression  of  endearment  on  her  face  is  admirable. 
The  second  maid  holds  a goblet,  instead  of  a jar.  The  lady  has, 
instead  of  a cap,  a fillet  round  her  head  with  an  aigrette  in  front, 
and  the  maids  similar  fillets,  but  without  the  jewel.  The  third 
maid  is  replaced  by  two  bearded,  thick-lipped  negro -looking 
servants,  who  are  serving  out  dishes  from  the  covered  tray.  The 
stockings  in  the  last  two  versions  are  white.  In  two  small  panels 
the  male  figure  ia  reproduced  in  company  with  another  male,  two 
jovial  companions,  engaged  in  pledging  their  faith  to  each  other 
over  a cup  of  liquor-  The  striped  stockings  are  distinctly  seen  in 
these,  as  also  a pair  of  check-pattern  trousers,  not  striped.^ 
Dr.  Kdrjendral^  Mitra,  from  whose  description  the  above  details  are 
taken,  thinks  that  the  figures  are  Haktrian,  Hut  the  streamers,  or 
banderoles,  are  Persian,  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  embassy 
picture,  it  seems  possible  that  these  panels  have  been  copied  by  native 
artists  from  a picture  of  Khosru  II.  and  his  beautiful  wife  Shiriru® 
Cave  II.  is,  like  cave  L,  one  of  the  latest  and  richest  monasteries. 
It  is  smaller  and  somewhat  diflerent  in  the  style  of  its  front  columns. 
The  verandah,  46:J  feet  long,  is  supported  in  front  by  four  pillars 
and  two  pilasters,  aU  of  the  same  style,  having  a toms  and  fillet  at 
the  base,  but  no  plinth  | to  about  a fourth  up  they  have  sixteen 
sides,  above  they  have  thirty-two  flutes  with  belts  of  elaborate 


^ Jour,  Aa.  Soo,  Bon.  XL VI I.  6S-72. 
a Trans.  R.  A,  S,  XL  155*170. 
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tracery*  The  capitale  are  flower- shaped,  along  which  the  flutes  of 
the  column  are  contmoed  as  petals  ; first  there  is  a deep  calyx, 
widest  near  the  bottom  and  ending  in  a double  row  of  petals  ; then, 
abo¥e  a very  small  fillet  there  is  a thick  projecting  torus,  surmount- 
ed by  a bell-shaped  flower  of  about  the  same  depth  as  the  torus,  and 
on  this  rests  a thin  plain  abacus.  Over  them  runs  a plain  architrave 
on  which  the  roof  rests  and  beyond  which  it  projects  very  consider- 
ably, with  indications  of  the  patterns  in  which  it  was  on.ce  painted. 
At  each  end  of  the  verandah  are  chambers  similar  to  those  in  cave  I., 
the  architrave  above  the  pillars  m front  of  them  being  filled  with 
carving.  In  the  central  compartment  of  the  front  of  the  chapel,  in 
the  right  end  of  the  verandah,  is  a Kaga  chief  and  attendants.  In 
that  on  the  left  end  is  a woman  and  child.  The  side  compartments 
in  both  are  occupied  by  fat  male  figures.  Each  chapel  opens  into 
an  inner  cell.  At  the  left  end  of  the  front,  in  a niche,  Sh^kyamuni 
squats  in  the  teaching  attitude,  and  over  each  shoulder  is  a smaller 
image.  The  cave  has  two  windows,  and  a fine  central  door  with  an 
elaborate  architrave,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  porters  with  five^ 
hooded  snake  canopies,  each  apparently  holding  a flower ; above  this, 
the  compartments  on  each  side  are  filled  with  pairs  of  standing 
figures,  male  and  female,  in  varied  attitudes  ; above  the  door  the 
figures  are  seated,  with  a single  fat  figure  in  the  centre  compart^ 
ment.  Outside  the  architrave  are  three  members  of  florid  tracery, 
then  a pilaster,  similar  in  style  to  the  columns  and  surmounted  by  a 
female  figure  standing  under  the  foliage  of  a tree  and  leaning  on  a 
dwarf.  Over  the  upper  architrave  is  a line  of  prostrate  figures  with 
what  resembles  a crown  in  the  centre.  The  hall  inside  is  forty- seven 
feet  seven  inches  wide  by  forty-eight  feet  four  inches  deep,  and  is 
supported  by  twelve  pillars  similar  to  those  in  the  last  cave,  the 
most  highly  ornamented  being  those  |ust  in  front  of  the  sanctuary. 
These  pillars  are  very  similar  to  those  in  cave  I.  Those  in  the  fi'Oiit 
row,  and  the  central  pair  in  the  back  row,  have  little  fat  dwarfs  with 
four  arms  supporting  the  comers  of  the  square  caps.  The  central 
pairs  of  pillars  in  the  back  and  front  rows  are  the  richest  in  carving, 
and  the  comer  ones  have  flutes  running  in  spirals  up  two  belts  of 
the  shaft.  The  brackets  have  cherubs  on  the  projections.  In  the 
central  panels  of  the  brackets,  in  the  back  row,  numbers  of  people 
worship  a relic  shrine;  in  those  of  the  right  side  row  are  single  fat 
figures  canopied  by  arches  rising  from  the  mouths  of  dragons  ; and 
in  the  rest  are  a fet  chief,  his  wife,  and  maids.  The  pilasters  are 
beautifully  carved.  In  a line  with  the  side  aisles  in  the  back  wall 
there  are  chambers  with  two  pillars  and  pilasters  in  their  fronts.  In 
the  chamber  on  the  right,  or  east,  side  of  the  sanctuaryj  are  sculp- 
tured a pair  of  poHly  sitting  figures,  both  with  rich  head-dresses  : 
the  woman  holds  a child  on  her  knee,  apparently  amusing  it  with  a 
toy  held  in  her  right  band  ; to  the  right  and  left  of  them  are  female 
slaves  with  fly-flaps,  while  one  behind  holds  a parrot  and  fruit.  Below 
are  eleven  small  figures,  some  of  them  making  rams  butt,  others 
wrestling,  and  some  playing  on  musical  instruments  for  the  child^s 
amusement.  This  is  probably  intended  to  represent  the  infancy  of 
Sh^kyamuni  nursed  by  his  mother  who  sits  by  his  father  Shuddho- 
dana.  In  the  upper  corners  are  representations  of  a holy  man 
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(perhaps  Asita)  ^ving  instruction.  In  a corresponding  compartment 
on  the  other  side  are  two  fat  male  figures  with  elaborate  head- 
dreaseSj  neck-chains^  and  armlets j one  holding  an  egg-shaped  object 
in  his  hand.  The  frilled  back  to  the  head-dress  on  the  right  hand 
figure  is  of  the  style  in  vogue  in  scnlpturea  of  about  the  fifth  or 
sixth  century  A.n.  Female  slave s with  fly-flaps  stand  on  either  side, 
and  cherubs  with  large  wigs  appear  in  the  upper  corners.  Below 
are  two  semicircular  representations;,  perhaps  meant  for  vegetables. 
Over  the  fronts  of  these  side  ohapelSj  in  the  back  wall,  are  also 
sculptured  groups,  the  central  one  over  the  left  chapel  having  a 
Naga  chief  and  his  family.  The  shrine  is  about  fourteen  feet  by 
eleven,  but  owing  to  the  cave  being  only  eleven  feet  flve  inches 
high,  it  is  very  dark,  and  smells  strongly  of  bats.  Shdkyamuni 
squats  in  the  teaching  posture  writh  the  wheel  and  two  deer  in  front, 
and  behind  them,  to  the  right,  is  a woman  in  the  attitude  of  adoration 
before  a male  with  along  object  like  an  empty  hag;  to  the  left 
is  a woman  kneeling  with  a long-twisted  object,  and  behind  her  a 
kneeling  male  worshipper  round  his  head.  The  right  fly- flap-bearer 
is  richly  dressed  with  a tiara  and  a glory  round  his  head,  the  left 
one  is  Avalokiteshvara  who  has  the  top-knot  head-dress,  and  in  his 
left  hand  a bottle-shaped  object. 

Though  much  decayed,  the  paintings  have  suffered  less  during 
the  last  few  years  than  those  in  other  caves.  It  is  the  only  cave 
that  retains  any  paintang  in  the  shrine, 

1,  Much  of  the  richly  decorated  verandah  ceiling  still  remains 
in  such  a state  that  the  pattern  can  be  made  out.  When  entire,  it 
must  have  been  remarkably  beautiful  and  delicate,  both  in  colour 
and  design.  The  spandrils  of  the  central  compartment  are  admirably 
designed  the  one  on  the  left  with  two  floating  flguraa,  a man  and  a 
womans  the  one  on  the  right  with  two  men  wrestling,  terminating 
from  the  waist  in  conventional  scroll  work.  Half  of  this  spandril 
is  drawn  in  red,  and  appears  to  have  been  left  incompletCj  although 
its  diagonal  is  treated  in  a similar  way,  half  green  and  half  gray* 
The  diagonal  spandril  to  the  floating  figures  is  entirely  destroyed. 
The  wreaths  of  leaves  and  flowers  are  admirable  specimens  of 
ornamental  art, 

2,  The  little  that  remains  of  the  painting  in  the  verandah  is 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  of  a very  high  order  as  regards  design, 
drawing,  and  colour.  Taking  into  oonsidemtion  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  verandah  is  exposed  to  all  changes  of  weather,  from 
the  extreme  moisture  of  the  monsoon  to  the  intense  dry  heat  of  the 
hot  season  with  its  accompanying  hot  winds,  it  is  remarkable  how 
well  the  colours  have  stood.  The  blues  are  as  vivid  now  as  they 
were  the  day  they  were  put  on.  The  back  wall  of  the  verandah  has 
Buffered  'much.  On  the  extreme  left,  in  the  upper  coraor,  are 
two  deified  devotees  on  clouds,  having  a slightly  redder  cast  of  skin 
than  the  other  figures  in  the  composition.  Both  are  clad  in  simple 
garments  worn  like  a woman^s  rob©  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
one  being  pf  a green  striped  material  and  the  oither  gray.  The  hair 
is  gathered  into  a tuft  at  the  back  of  thp  head  wiih  a few  tressea 
streaming  gracefully  round  it.  Neither  figure  has  a vestige  of  jewelry. 
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The  foremost  has  the  hands  represented  in  the  act  of  beggings 
adoring,  or  saluting.  The  two  figures  below  are  very  dilapidated. 
The  one  to  the  left  has  a decidedly  Egyptian  cast  of  expression,  the 
figure,  whether  man  or  woman  it  is  difficult  to  say,  probably  the  latter, 
appears  to  be  putting  on  omamentB  j one  hand  is  seen  near  the  ear, 
while  the  eyes  are  directed  to  a looking  glass,  which  is  being  held 
by  an  attendant*  To  the  right,  next  in  order,  are  two,  one  male 
and  the  other  female,  very  perfect  illustrations  of  those  quaint  little 
creatures,  half  human  half  bird  formation,  called  hinnars^  The 
male  is  playing  a blue  flute  and  the  f emale  blue  cymbals.  They  are 
standing  on  conventional  rooks*  Above  these  are  two  figures,  one 
a man  and  the  - other  a woman.  The  man,  who  is  richly  jewelled, 
and  whose  curly  locks  fall  gracefully  round  the  head,  holds  in 
his  right  hand  a blue  lily,  while  the  left  rests  on  the  right 
shoulder  of  the  woman,  who  is  dressed  in  a blue  bodice  and  carries 
in  her  hands  a leaf -full  of  flowers-  The  strip  of  blue  below  is  a 
fragment  of  a large  sword-  Passing  to  the  right,  we  have  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a colossal  regal  figure,  the  ornamental  head-dress 
of  which  is  admirably  dra-wn.  Above  are  two  hirdtas  peeping  from 
behind  rocks*  The  delicate  brushed-up  moustache  of  the  lower  is 
curious.  This  figure  is  appealing  to  the  one  above  him,  pointing 
down  with  the  right  hand,  apparently  to  the  colossal  figure  below, 
while  holding  in  his  left  a bow  and  two  arrows*  These  old  artists 
were  such  keen  observers  of  nature  that  the  smallest  detail  did  not 
escape  their  observation,  they  have  painted  the  plugs  which  are 
inserted  in  the  punctures  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear  to  prevent  them  closing- 
Next  in  order,  and  on  clonds,  is  a male  angel  with  a blue  sword  in 
the  right  hand,  while  the  left  supports  the  back  of  his  female  con- 
sort, who  is  reclining  on  a green  ledge  of  rock*  Her  right  elbow 
is  resting  bn  the  man^s  shoulder  with  the  forearm  doubled  forward  ; 
her  left  hand  is  slightly  raised  to  meet  the  right*  Behind  are  what 
appear  to  be  white  and  blue  clouds.  The  old  man,  leaning  to  the 
right  below  with  the  well- drawn  head  sparsely  covei'ed  with  a 
few  gray  hairs,  the  ear  admirably  rendered,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
shoulder  and  back  well  understood,  makes  one  regret  that  so  little 
is  left  of  him.  In  front  is  a woman*  The  height  of  the  base  of  the 
picture  from  the  floor  is  seven  feet  one  inch. 

8-  The  secx>iid  fragment  is  to  the  right  of  the  door,  and  contains 
little  more  than  two  floating  figures,  an  angel,  with  a long  thin 
sword  in  the  right  hand  and  a small  shield  in  the  left,  supporting 
another,  whose  form  is  beautifully  rounded.  Below  can  be  traced  a 
fragment  of  a t-urban  and  a well  drawn  hand. 

4.  In  the  third  fragment,  which  is  at  the  right  end  of  the  veran- 
dah between  the  window  and  the  wall,  are,  on  the  left,  two  Bauddha 
devotees,  who  have  attained  to  the  power  of  flying  on  the  clouds, 
and  on  the  right  two  angels  with  a regal  figure,  perhaps  of  Indra, 
in  the  middle  with  high  ornamental  head-dress,  to  the  left  is  Shachi 
his  wife,  and  to  the  right  a green  colonred  fly-flap-bearer. 

5.  In  the  chapel,  at  the  right  and  of  the  verandah,  are  some 
fragments  of  painting.  On  the  left  wall,  at  the  upper  left  corner,  a 
chief  sits  upon  his  throne  with  his  feet  on  a stool,  and  two  women 
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with  fly -flaps  attend  him.  To  the  right  are  a number  of  men  carry- 
ing  a palanquin  or  bier  with  two  poles.  Before  it  are  three  soldierSj 
one  with  a very  long  shield • In  fronts  a light  coloured  man  with  a 
sword  prostrates  himself  towards  the  palanquin  or  els©  towards  a 
green  man  in  whit©  drawers  in  front  of  it^  whoj  with  a reddish  old 
man,  are  approaching  a large  dark-green  tree*  In  the  right  corner 
of  the  room  the  palanquin  is  again  shown  in  the  forest,  placed  on 
the  ground,  and  a lady  sits  beside  it  as  if  drowsy  or  deep  in  thought. 
To  the  left  three  people  are  lying  asleep,  and  a fourth,  a woman, 
looks  out  of  the  palanquin  in  astonishment  or  terror*  Abore  the 
palanquin,  to  the  right,  is  a child,  and  a green  man  or  woman  sits 
looking  at  it,  while  it  lies  by  the  side  of  a conventional  lake  full 
of  lotus  flowers  and  geese.  Below  is  a Ndga  chief  with  five  hoods 
and  a N^ga  maid  with  one  hood,  seated  on  a throne.  Behind  him 
are  two  other  N^ga  women  and  a third  in  front  and  below  the  pond* 
The  rest  is  destroyed* 

6*  To  the  right  of  the  cell -door,  in  the  same  apartment,  can  be 
traced  an  elephant  and  a horso.  On  the  right  hand  wall  are  also 
a few  traces  of  painting  j among  them  a chief  on  his  throne,  and 
in  front,  a figure  apparently  anointing  him.  Another  holds  a 
mirror,  and  at  a green  doorway  are  traces  of  a figure  with  a large 
oblong  shield.  In  the  left  chapel  are  some  traces  of  painting ; some 
cows,  ashoJca  flowers,  and  parts  of  figures  with  considerable  frag- 
ments of  two  long  painted  inscriptions  and  some  smaller  ones, 

7*  The  ceilings  aro  the  most  complote  in  the  whole  series,  and 
though  blackened  with  smoke,  contain  many  very  interesting  pieces 
of  floral  decorations,  Nd^ga  chiefs,  flying  figures,  others  with  human 
and  animal  heads,  the  lower  extremities  ending  in  scroll* work. 

8.  In  the  left  end  of  the  front  aisle,  on  the  right  of  the  cell-door, 
is  a small  scene*  A pond  is  shown  covered  with  lotus  flowers  and 
geese.  On  the  brink  sit  a chief  or  other  great  man  and  his  wife,  and 
behind  her  to  the  right,  hangs  a long  straight  sword  in  its  scabbard 
and  a small  shield  with  it*  In  the  back -ground  are  conventional 
bills.  On  the  left  side  of  the  cell-door  is  more  hill  scenery,  and 
over  a hill  on  the  loft,  comes  a man  with  a sword*  To  the  right  ie 
another  carrying  two  geeso,  and  below,  beside  a pond,  are  two  geese 
and  two  men  standing  in  the  water,  the  one  on  the  right  having  a 
sword  hung  by  a strap  over  his  left  shoulder ; he  is  represented 
as  lifting  water  in  his  right  hand  as  if  to  perform  the  vow  of  oblation. 
The  other,  probably  the  man  carrying  tho  geese,  seems 
to  have  completed  his  vow  and  thrown  the  water  away. 

9*  Above  the  cell-door  the  painting  is  much  destroyed,  but  has 
apparently  consisted  of  two  parts.  On  the  extreme  left  a large  goose 
is  shewn  on  a seat,  and  to  the  right  is  a woman  whoso  head-dress 
has  a circular  frill  behind  from  which  hang  two  quilled  or  pu^ed  ends 
or  banderoles.  Above  is  a green  seated  figure,  and  to  the  right  sits 
another  with  his  hands  joined,  while  a third,  in  white  clothing,  stands 
behind.  The  rest  of  the  picture  is  destroyed-  Between  two  pillars  oi 
a palace  stands  a man  in  whit©  clothing,  resting  on  a long  stick  or 
bamboo,  with  a stmight  sword  by  his  left  side ; he  is  probably  a porter. 
In  the  compartment  to  the  right,  a chief  sits  on  either  side,  the 
B 411^66 
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one  on  the  right  with  bis  feet  on  a low  footstool,  and  beside  it  a 
dish  with  a water  lily.  He  holds  Ms  hands  in  the  teaching  postur^, 
Behind  him  is  a blue  pillow  and  the  ornamented  corner  of  the  back 
of  the  seat.  The  chief  on  the  left  has  a hi^ly  jewelled  tiara  with 
other  jewelry  and  holds  up  his  left  hand.  Between  them  two  men 
sit  on  a cushion  who  may  be  their  ministers,  the  one  on  tho  left 
bolding  his  hand  up  as  if  in  the  act  of  speaking.  Behind  each  prince 
is  a dy-flap -bearer.  In  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture  sit  two  womeuj 
and  in  the  hands  of  one  of  thorn  is  the  chieFs  swords  Beside  the 
other  sit  two  more  figures. 

10.  Ob  the  side  of  the  pilaster  to  the  right  of  this  are  two 
women,  one  with  a cloth  across  her  bosom,  a band  about  her 
waist,  and  a flower  or  fruit  in  her  left  band.  The  other  is  taller  and. 
has  a fine  armlet  and  a waist- chain.  Her  thighs  are  apparently 
cased  in  a network  of  heads,  perhaps  tho  pattern  of  a fine  muslin  robe. 

11 . On  the  front  of  the  pilaster  is  a small  painting  much  destroyed, 
but  enough  is  left  to  show  that  the  original  was  a very  graceful 
composition.  On  the  left  a man,  in  a waistcloth,  sits  cross-legged  on 
the  floor,  with  the  loft  forearm  resting  on  the  knee,  examining 
something  in  his  right  hand.  The  pose  of  the  Woman  on  the  right, 
who  is  entirely  nude,  is  admirable.  From  the  action  of  her  right 
hand  sho  appears  to  be  stretching  a band,  but  from  the  action  of 
the  left  it  seems  as  if  the  material  were  rigid.' 

12.  Close  to  this,  the  lower  compartment  to  the  left  of  the  door 
of  the  first  cell  in  tho  aisle  is  too  much  destroyed  to  bo  intelligible. 
The  figures  seem  to  be  mostly  women,  four  are  in  front,  and  one  has 
apparently  been  reaching  across  the  centre  of  tho  picture.  One 
above  was,  perhaps,  playing  a triangular  shaped  instrument.  Just 
above,  in  an  interior,  sits  a man,  perhaps  a chief,  6n  a cushion,  ^nd 
a woman  resting  her  left  hand  on  the  ground  is  talking  to  him.  He 
is  attended  by  a fly- flap  ^bearer* 

13.  Above  the  door  is  another  interior,  representing  three  apart- 
ments or  divisions  of  a hall.  In  the  middle  is  a chief,  on  a 
cushioned  seat  with  a pillow  behind  him,  over  which  is  seen  the 
corner  of  the  back  carved  with  dragons  ; behind  the  head  is  a gloiy, 
and  his  feet  rest  on  a low  stool,  while  hia  hands  are  in  the  teaching 
poatuTO.  In  the  side  compartmentg  are  a fair  fly-flap -bearer  in  the 
left,  and  a dark  one  in  the  right.  In  front  of  each  sit  two  men, 
in  the  same  positions,  a fair  one  on  the  inner  side  and  a darker  on 
the  outer,  the  darker  with  higher  tiaras  than  the  fairer  ones,  who 
may  he  their  ministers. 


I This  is  perhaps  a repreaentatioTi  of  the  MagLadev  birth,  Jdtctkaf  of  Buddha* 
Maghsidev,  the  ruler  of  the  city  of  Miyalu,  was  the  first  mortal  whose  hair  turned 
gray.  This  did  not  happen  until  he  had  reigned  252,000  years ; and,  although  he  had 
84,060  years  still  to  live,  he  W4^  so  struck  by  the  fleeting  nature  of  man's  life  that  hc’ 
made  over  his  kiogdom  to  his  son  and  became  an  ascetic.  As  to  the  Bharhut 
sonlptur^,  where  the  story  is  also  represented,  the  king  may  be  examining  his  white 
hair  in  his  right  hand  } the  other  hand  resting,  as  it  does  in  the  B^rhut  sculpture,  on 
bis  knees  (Bharhut  Slupa,  78).  An  attendant,  on  the  right,  there  also,  leans  forward 
and  draws  the  R&ja's  attention  ti:>  something  like  a hair,  w hich  he  holds  between  his 
forefinger  and  thumb. 
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14,  In  a palace,  above  the  last,  a chief  sitg  on  a chair  with  hia 
feet  down  and  crossed  on  a footstool , one  hand  on  his  knee,  the 
other  raised  a little,  and  a tiara  on  his  head.  On  his  left  his  wife 
eits  in  a similar  position  but  presented  more  from  the  side,  A woman 
at  her  side  rests  her  elbow  on  her  knee  and  looks  towards  the  chief. 
Behind  each  a fairer  fignre  attends  as  fly-flap- bearer,  the  left  hand 
one  with  a sect  mark  on  her  forehead,  and  the  other  with  a Persian- 
like  cap  and  holding-  some  object  with  both  his  hands.  Beside  him 
is  a woman  with  a vessel  in  her  left  hand.  In  front  sits  a man,  like 
a labourer  or  ploughman,  with  a mouatache,  speaking  to  the  chief,  and 
beside  him  two  others.  Beyond  the  pillar  a man  stands  with  a 
rosary  in  hie  hand,  looking  up  to  a tall  woman  beyond  the  next  pillar, 
and  laughing,  She  is  dressed  like  a lady  in  much  jewelry.  Beyond 
her,  to  the  left,  is  a man  in  the  dross  usually  given  to  porters,  and 
who  appears  to  speak  with  her, 

15,  Below'  and  between  the  doors  of  two  cells  is  another  scene, 
^JTear  the  centre  stands  a noble  lady  holding  some  object  in  her 
right  hand.  Before  her,  to  the  left,  is  a white  dressed  beggar,  perhaps 
Asita,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  into  whose  hands  she  has  given 
an  infant.  At  his  left  side  is  a chief,  with  flat- topped  crown,  who 
seems  to  listen  with  great  delight.  Behind  is  a fly-flap- bearer  also 
intently  listening-,.  In  the  door,  to  the  left,  is  a porter,  and  beyond 
-the  door  ia  another  figure  with  a beggar^s  head-dress,  but  he  is  not 
in  white.  Behind  him  are  a man  and  woman,  and  below  two  people 
speaking  to  one  another.  To  the  right  of  the  chief  lady,  stands  her 
maid  leaning  forward,  and  before  her  a boy  or  pigmy.  Behind  the 
maid,  to  the  right,  sits  a man  with  a very  large  head-dress  and 
perhaps  yonng  Sh^kyamuni  before  him.  This  picture  is  full  of  life, 
A largo  piece  of  painting  below  seems  as  if  left  unfinished,  with  thor 
figures  outlined  in  red. 

10,  Over  the  cell-door  a beggar  holds  a lotus  flower  towards 
four  Buddhas,  and  between  the  doors  of  the  second  and  third  cells 
are  eleven  lines  of  images  of  Sh^kyamuni,  ten  in  each  row,  all  seated 
on  lotuses  and  in  red  clothing.  The  last  line  seems  to  have  been  of 
a diiflerent  colour  from  the  rest. 

1 7,  On  the  back  wall,  between  the  left  chapel  and  the  anteohamber>. 
a large  Sh^kyamuni  is  seated  under  a mango  tree,  with  an  Indra 
on  his  right  and  a Bodhisattva  on  his  loft,  His-  feet  rest  on  a white 
lotus  ; a worshipper  is  below  a little  to  the  left*  Across  the  top  are 
seven  Sh^kyamunis  in  various  attitudes,  each  on  a lotus,  the  stalks 
being  brought  up  from  below.  On  each  side  of  the  sacred  tree  are 
two  Shdkyamonis,  the  one  pair  darker  than  the  other  and  one  of  each 
pair  in  the  same  attitude.  Below  these,  on  each  side,  were  two 
pairs  more,  now  nearly  obliterated.  Below,  on  the  right  side,  is  a 
pale  coloured  Sh4kyamuni  seated  cross-legged,  his  hands  in  the 
teaching  attitude,  with  two  attendant  fly-flappera.  Below  is  a. 
painted  inscription  in  letters  of  about  the  sixth  century,} 


Chapter  XVI. 
Places  of  Intereat. 
Aja^tta  Cavks. 
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1 The  inacriptiou  ia  mutilated . Aa  munh  of  it  aa  haa  been  translated  runs  i This 
the  dutif^  gift  of  the  reverend  Shdkya  friar  BuddJiagupta,  Whatever  be  the  merit 
of  this  let  that  be  for  all  beings 
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18.  The  roof  of  the  antechamber  to  the  shrine  is  beaotifully 
decorated.  The  design  is  freely  and  boldly  painted^  and  when  seen 
under  the  conditions  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  seen,  the  effect 
is  most  pleasing*  The  general  arrangement  is  that  of  concentric 
bands  mostly  filled  with  conventional  ornament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  outer  and  principal  one  which  partakes  more  of  a naturalistic 
treatment  of  birds,  of  the  lotus,  and  other  flowers.  The  four  corners 
are  nearly  repetitions  of  one  another.  The  two  birds,  with  the 
quaint  crests  of  conventional  scrolls  and  tails  of  th©  same  character 
are  constantly  met  with,  both  carved  and  painted.  The  piece  of  fret 
is  well  drawn  in  the  portion  of  panel  at  the  end.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  small  painted  fignyes  of  ShAkyamuni*  Among  those 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  s^ine-door  are  fragments  of  a painted 
inscription.''^ 

19.  In  the  shrine,  on  the  front  wall,  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  door,  is  a Bodhisattva  in  the  dress  of  a chief,  like  the  right 
hand  gatekeepers  at  Elura,  and  with  two  male  attendants*  On  the 
left  is  Avalokiteshvara  with  a jug  in  his  left  hand  and  a deer  skin  over 
his  left  shoulder*  The  side  walls  are  covered  with  Shdkyamunis, 
in  three  lines  of  four  each,  with  attendants  without  fly-flaps  and  all 
with  glories.  The  roof,  which  is  twelve  feet  high,  is  also  painted. 
As  it  is  almost  totally  dark,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  original 
must  have  been  executed  by  means  of  artificial  light.  On  entering  the 
sanctuary  with  a light,  the  effect  produced  is  one  of  extreme  richness, 
the  floating  figures  in  the  spandrils  standing  out  with  startling  effect* 
These  figures  are  bringing  their  gifts  of  flowers  to  present  to  the 
gigantic  Shdkyamuni  below*  The  wreath  of  flowers  is  admirably 
painted  and  the  band  of  black  and  white  with  its  varied  simple 
ornament  is  a moat  happy  idea,  giving  additional  value  to  the  rest 
of  the  design.  The  eye  would  have  been  satiated  by  the  amount  of 
colour  were  it  not  for  the  relief  it  derived  from  the  imposition  of 
this  band* 


20.  On  the  back  wall  of  th©  cave,  between  the  antechamber  and 
right  side  chapel  has  been  a large  figure  of  Indra  on  a hilL  On  his 
left  was  a sword-bearer,  a yellow  dwarf  at  his  foot,  and  three  other 
attendants  on  his  left*  On  his  right  were  a woman  and  another 
figure.  Above  them  is  a woman,  apparently  nearly  naked,  leaning 
to  the, left,  and'atill  above  is  the  arm  of  another  better  covered. 
On  the  right  side  above  are  a cherub  and  an  angel  sailing  in  the  air 
towards  In  drag's  head. 


21,  In  the  left  back  chapel  on  the  left  hand  wall,  along  the  top 
from  left  to  right,  are  two  pairs  of  women  looking  down  from  two , 
windows  upon  th©  scene  below.  In  the  middle  is  a red  man  floating 
on  cloudsj  and  to  the  right  a cherub  and  an  angel*  Below  are  three 
compartments  of  a building.  On  the  left  aide  of  the  middle  one, 
leaning  against  the  dividing  pillar,  is  a tall  woman  of  a deep  clayey 


1 Ab  much  3B  haia  been  tr&us!ated  runa  : The  charitable  aseignatian  of  the  ShAkya 
mendicaiiit  Bhadanta  Dharmadatta,  May  the  merit  of  thie  be  the  cause  of  attainment 
of  supreme  knowledge  to  mother  and  father,  and  to  all  beings.  Dr,  Bh4u  D^i  iu 
Jour.  Bom,  Br.  Boy.  Aa*  Soc,  VII.  53-64, 
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colour,  witli  Jewelled  head-dress  and  rich  striped  robOj  speaking  to 
a red  female  on  her  left.  Behind  this  one  again  is  a third  lady  of 
like  complexion  with  the  firsts  holding  up  a child  which  wears 
stock  in  gSj  and  who  seems  to  wish  to  go  to  the  first.  In  front  is  a 
fourth  passing  to  the  right  and  looking  back  to  the  first  lady.  In  the 
door  to  the  right  is  the  porter,  and  in  a door  facing  him  is  a bald 
beggar  with  a cloth  over  his  shoulders  and  another  round  his  loins, 
and  a white  coloured  disciple  carrying  a bag  and  begging  from 
the  porter-  Before  the  first  lady,  in  the  left  compart  men  t,  are  three 
women  and  four  children  or  dwarfs.  The  fair  lady,  to  the  left, 
holds  Jewelry  in  her  hand,  the  second  is  dark,  and  the  third  red 
and  holds  a flower  vessel.  The  first  boy  has  a vessel  on  his  back 
held  by  a string  over  his  shoulder  > the  dark  one  in  front  holds  a 
long  dish  ; the  fourth  is  white  and  has  a dark  sash  passing  over  his 
shoulders  and  under  and  over  his  arms.  Behind  all  stands  the 
porter  in  white  clothes,  with  a finger  of  his  left  hand  raised  and  the 
palm  of  the  right  held  out,  as  if  explaining, 

22,  On  the  right  side  of  this  chapel  the  same  tall  lady  seems  to 
reappear  in  the  left  side  of  the  central  compartment,  her  right  hand 
raised,  and  the  left  across  the  body.  Behind  her  are  four  women 
in  line,  two  of  them  beyond  the  pillar,  and  the  front  one  of  a dark 
green  complexion.  The  next  two  are  fair  } the  third  clasps  the  pillar  j 
and  the  fourth  is  reddish,  with  a white  bodice.  In  front  of  the 
green  maid  is  Einother  reddish  maid  her  person  covered,  and  holding 
up  a box ; and  behind  her  is  a boy  or  dwarf.  Before  the  fourth 
woman  is  another  dwarf  female  with  a bag  in  her  hand ; and  behind 
all,  on  the  right,  is  a white- vested  porter  with  a stick  in  his  hand, 
and  with  a long  pointed  moustache.  On  the  left  are  a white  and  a green 
woman,  and  in  front  a red  and  a green  female  dwarf*  In  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  who  looks  back  towards  the  lady,  is  a flower  tray-  To 
the  left  of  these  is  a man  dressed  in  light  coloured  clothes,  who  is 
addressing  them.  Above,  in  the  centre,  two  ladies  and  a boy  look 
from  a window ; to  the  right  is  a cherub  and  an  angel  j and  to  the 
left  a peaked  roof- 

23*  The  ceiling  of  this  small  chamber  is  painted  with  great  taste* 
The  general  arrangement  is  similar  to  the  central  area  in  all  the 
other  roofs,  consisting  of  bands  between  concentric  circles  inscribed 
in  a square*  The  outermost  band  is  composed  of  diamond -shaped 
forms,  filled  in  with  grotesque  heads*  These  forms  are  connected  by 
Jewelled  bosses,  from  which  radiates  floriated  work*  The  next  band 
is  filled  in  with  conventional  foliage  most  beautifully  and  delicately 
drawn,  golden  in  tone,  on  a black  ground-  Then  comes  a band 
with  a procession  of  geese,  the  interspaces  filled  with  different 
coloured  flowers,  also  on  a black  ground*  If  this  band  is  carefully 
examined  all  round,  it  will  be  seen  how  pleasingly  the  space  haa 
been  filled,  how  varied  is  the  action  of  each  bird,  and  how  well  has 
been  rendered  the  peculiar  characteristic  movements  of  the  goose* 
This  band  alone  will  give  a fair  notion  of  the  amount  of  observation 
required  before  a result  so  admirable  could  have  been  attained*  In 
the  centre  of  the  design  was  a rosette,  the  idea  taken  from  the  lotus* 
Taking  the  corners  of  the  square  diagonally,  the  triangular  spaces 
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of  two  are  filled  with  grotesque  heads  with  grinning  faces j large 
tuaksj  and  twisted  horns*.  On  either  side  of  each  head  is  flpriated 
workj  springing  from  other  grotesque  heads^  which  are  well  worth 
study.  The  ornament  of  the  third  triangular  space  is  composed 
of  a human-bodied  creature,  struggling  with  a dragon,  both  of 
which  termioate  in  floriated  work.  The  colour  and  drawing  have 
considerably  faded*  The  ornament  filling  the  fourth  space  is. 
admirably  designed  and  drawn,  consisting  of  a dragon  attacked 
by  another  mythological  animaL  The  bodies  of  both  are  partly 
covered  by  scales  and  they  end  in  floriated  work,  very  similar  to 
the  conventional  foliage  employed  to  represent  the  mantling  in 
heraldry  during  the  middle  ages* 

24,  In  the  corresponding  chapel,  to  the  right  of  the  shrine,  are- 
two  painted  scenes,  in  which  the  principal  figures  are  represented 
in  the  same  light,  red  ochry  tints  on  a dark  ground,  as  those  in  the- 
chapel  jiiS-t  described  : perhaps  they  are  of  later  date  than  the  other- 
paintings,  On  the  left  side  are  five  female  figures  among  hills ; the 
first,  on  the  left,  in  a very  thin  dresa,  atands  just  before  a plantain 
tree  ; the  second  and  third  have  curious  circular  head -.dresses,  like 
that  of  the  lady  sculptured  on  the  adjoining  back  wall  of  the  room. 
The  first  has  a bag,  the  second  a casket,  perhaps  oontaining  relics, 
and  at  their  feet  sit  four  small  figures  like  boys,  but  with  women^s 
head-dresses.  The  third  lady  has  som®  small  object  in  her  left 
hand-  The  fourth  wears  a tiara  and  leads  by  the  hand  a child 
carrying  a stick,  while  a bigger  one  follows.  Above  the  picture,, 
on  the  loft,  are  two  devotees  in  the  clouds  with  their  hands  joined 
in  the  centre  is  a conventional  cave  i and  on  the  right  are  two  flying 
figures, 

25*  Th.e  right  side  of  the  room  is  painted  in  the  same  style,  A 
chief,  on  the  left,  sits  on  a circular  mat,  and  a tall  fly«flapper  with  a 
round  head-dress  stands  on  his  left.  From  the  right  two  ladies, 
approach,  naked  to  the  waist,  the  last  bearing  a flower- tray,  and: 
behind  her  is  a plantain  tree,  Between  the  fly -flapper  and  these  is 
a man  carrying  a bow  and  hastening  towards  the  chief,  while  he  looks 
round  and  speaks  to  the  woman*  Eelow  stands  another  fly-flapper^ 
also  a woman,  and  beside  her  are  three  children,  one  carrying  some 
large  object.  On  the  left,  below  the  chief,  are  three  men,  on©  bearing 
a cock  or  other  bird*  Above,  on  the  right,  are  parts  of  two  figures  in 
the  clouds,  on©  with  a flower ; and  on  the  left  a fat  figure  looking^ 
towards  the  sculpture  on  the  back  wall* 

26*  The  ceiling  of  this  small  room  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
ornamental  design,  especially  the  four  spandrils,  each  diflerently 
designed  with  a monster  ending  in  floriated  scrolls,  a treatment 
characteristic  also  of  Roman,  mediaeval,  and  renaissance  art.  The 
Buddhists'"  love  of  variety,  as  exemplified  in  these  spaudrils,  affords 
a good  lesson  to  a modern  oimamentist,  who  wqpld  be  satisfied  with 
designing  one  spandril  only,  and  filling  the  rest  by  stencilling 
or  some  other  mechanical  means.  Were  there  nothing  left  of  the 
paintings  hut  these  two  small  ceilings,  they  would  be  enough  to 
show  the  very  high  state  to  which  decorative  art,  both  in  design  and 
execution,  had  reached  during  the  age  of  Buddhism* 
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27,  To  the  ri^ht  of  the  back  pilaster^  in  the  right  side  aisle  of  Chapter  XIV^ 

the  halb  ia  a spotted  deer  standing  on  the  edge  of  a conYentional  ofinterest. 

river  ; and  agaiiij  in  the  river j is  a man  hanging  over  the  ba^k  of  the 

deer  who  is  oanying  him  across.  Above  this  the  painting  is  too  AjANfA  Caves. 
much  defaced  to  be  made  out,  except  that  another  deer  appears.^ 

28,  The  remainder  of  this  wall  hears  one  of  the  most  interesting 
groups  of  pictures  left  in  the  caves.  Below,  between  the  second 
and  third‘  cell-doors,  is  a chiof^s  retinue.  He  goes  out  on  a large 
elephant,  the  umbrella  of  state  over  his  head,  and  the  goad  in 
his  hand ; behind  him  is  an  attendant  with  the  fly-flap  j at  his 
side  goes  a smaller  elephant,  with  a rider  now  defaced ^ and  before 
it  walks  a man  with  some  load  in  a bag  on  his  back.  In  front  to 
the  left  five  horses,  two  of  them  green,  advance,  the  men  on  the 
green  horses  looking  back  to  the  chief.  There  are  also  fourteen  men 
on  foot,  of  whom  eleven  seem  to  be  soldiers,  some  c^rying  oblong 
shields,  and  three  round  shields  with  a great  grinning  Horgon  face 
painted  on  the  front  of  each.  Two  above,  on  the  extreme  left, 
have  swords  in  scabbards  ; nine  others  have  NepAl  swords,  but  very 
long  ; other  two  men  play  flutes ; and  one  beats  a drum, 

29.  Between  the  first  and  second  cell-doors,  below,  is 
represented,  with  a conventionalism  worthy  of  the  Chinese,  a river 
with  many  fish  and  shells  in  it.  A boat  with  three  masts,  a jib  sail, 
and  an  oar  behind,  and  filled  towards  the  stern  with  ten  earthen 
jars,  carries  a man  in  it  with  long  hair,  who  is  praying.  In  the 
heaven  behind,  the  Moon,  a figure  with  a crescent  behind  him,  is 
represented  as  coming  to  him,  followed  by  another  figure.  A NAga 
chief  and  his  wife  in  the  water  seem  to  draw  the  boat  back  ^ and 
in  the  water  below,  is  another  figure  with  a human  bead  and  long 
tail-  On  the  left,  on  the  shore,  to  which  the  boat  is  going,  is  a 
Buddha  and  a figure  worshipping  him. 

30.  Above  the  third  cell-door  a lady  looks  from  a balcony 
towards  the  right.  In  28,  to  the  left,  above  the  horseman,  a chief, 
and  a man  on  each  side  of  him,  sit  on  a conch  talkingj,  and  two  others 
sit  below,  one  of  them  apparently  explaining  something  to  the  chief 
before  whom  he  sits.  Behind  the  chief  stand  two  women,  one  with 
a fly-fiap,  and  a third  on  the  extreme  left  stands  behind  the  seated 
man.  In  a balcony,  to  the  right,  two  ladies  sit  talking,  and  in  the 
court  below  is  a horse;  on  the  roof  of  the  balcony  is  another 
horse.  The  horse  seems  to  be  a connecting  link  among  these 
pictures  and  appears  sis  times.  In  a palace,  again  to  the  right  and 
on  the  left  side  of  the  central  cell- door,  a chief  sits  on  a cushioned 
seat  holding  a flower  in  his  right  hand.  Behind  him  stand  four 
ladies,  one  holding  a flower  in  her  hand,  and  all  with  deep  bracelets, 
robes,  and  rich  jewelry.  On  the  chief's  left  a man  sits  below,  and 
in  front  to  the  left  is  another  man  with  a fillet  and  necklace  ; while 
a third  comes  in  dressed  in  blue  blouse  and  Persian  head-dress,  and 


^ This  is  perhaps  meant  to  represent  one  of  the  ten  deer  births  of  Bnddha,  The 
Bharhut  Btupa  has  a sculpture  inscribed  with  the  words  Miga  Jdicka  or  deer  birth. 
Bhai'hnt  Stupa,  51. 
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apparently  addresses  the  chief j perhaps  respecting  the  horse  outside. 
Above  the  part  first  described,  a chief  or  great  man  and  perhaps  his 
mimster,  are  represented  sitting  talking  together.  Before  them 
sits  another  man  apparently  addressing  them.  Two  women  are 
seated  in  front,  and,  at  the  chief ^s  left,  the  back  of  one  is  turned  to 
the  spectator  showing  well  how  her  hair  is  dressed*  Behind  the 
chief  are  two  wonion  standing,  one  with  a fly-fiap,  and  inside  the 
door,  to  the  left,  another  stands  looking  at  the  scene.  Behind  the 
man  who  sits  before  the  two  principal  personages,  stands- another  with 
fillet,  jewelled  necklace,  and  a scanty  bine  cloth  about  his  loina,  and 
jnst  behind  him,  the  horse  stands  on  the  roof  of  the  balcony  already 
mentioned.  Above  this  two  men  sit  on  grass  or  on  a green  carpet, 
and  before  them  is  a long  board  with  a line  down  the  middle  of  it 
and  divided  into  twelve  squares  across,  twenty-four  in  all.  To 
the  right  of  the  board  some  great  man  sits  with  another  beyond  him. 
Right  in  front  a woman  is  seated,  looking  towards  the  first  of  these 
two.  A space  about  a foot  wide,  with  rock  in  ifc>  over  a hors© 
facingth©  nesit,  divides  this  from  the  following  palace  scene.  In  it 
some  important  personage  sits  on  a low  seat  and  another  on  his  right 
on  a chintz -covered  cushion.  To  their  right  sits  a Ndiga  chief 
and  speaks  to  the  man  on  the  seat,  while  the  other  listens.  Two 
women  also  sit  behind  the  Ndga  chief  and  listen.  In  a balcony, 
to  the  right,  and  a little  above,  are  two  women  and  a hoy^  and  in  a 
window  below,  a man  and  woman  are  seated.  To  the  right  of  this 
is  a door,  in  front  of  which  is  a horse  ridden  by  a man,  and  beyond 
the  horse  steps  lead  to  the  palace,  up  which  the  man  is  represented 
as  having  ridden.  Below  the  stair,  and  to  the  right,  is  a shed 
and  a lady  swinging  herself  in  it,  while  another,  or  the  same,  leans 
against  a pillar  of  the  shed  and  speaks  to  a man  or  woman  who 
leads  a horse  towards  her  from  the  left ; the  horse  being  at  the 
upper  right  hand  side  of  the  second  cell- door,  A little  to  the  right 
of  the  lady  in  the  swing,  on  some  raised  place,  sit  a N^ga  chief  with 
five  snake  hoods  and  his  minister  with  three.  The  chief  stretches 
bis  right  hand  towards  four  ladies,  who  address  him  from  the  left, 
while  the  minister  inclines  bis  head  towards  them  as  if  pleased. 
Above  the  swing,  stretching  to  the  roof  of  the  cave,  is  a scene  in 
which  sits  a N^ga  chief  to  the  right  and  his  wife  on  his  right ; a 
woman  stands  behind  each.  Two  men  sit  before  the  chief  on  the 
left,  one  of  them  on  a seat ; and  to  the  right  are  a ^ga  woman,  and 
a N^ga  man  with  two  snake  hoods  over  his  head.  Ontside,  to  the 
right,  sit  other  two  men,  just  over  the  other  Ndga  chief  and  his 
minister.  All  these  attendants  sit  in  a circle  round  the  central 
N^ga  chief  and  his  wife. 

31.  To  the  right  of  the  last  are  two  disciples  following  a beggar. 
Above  are  two  holy  men  dying  in  the  air,  A ^ man  approaches  to 
worship  the  beggar  with  a water-pot  in  his  hand.  Behind  him  are 
two  others  bearing  flower  trays,  and  with  them  stand  three  women, 
all  paying  reverence  to  the  beggar.  To  the  right  of  this  and 
between  it  and  the  pilaster  is  a building. 

32.  Below  the  beggar  in  the  last,  and  to  the  right  at  the  Ndga 
chief  and  his  minister  in  the  one  before,  are  two  women  with  fivB 
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musiciansj  one  playing  on  large  cymbals^  ooe  on  the  oonohj  one 
blowing  a long  straight  trumpet,  one  beating  a dram  hung  by  a 
cord  over  his  shoulders.  It  is  not  clear  what  the  filth,  who  has  a 
moustache,  plays  upon.  Another  man,  in  a blue  and  white  waisteloth, 
stands  before  the  first  two  women. 


Chapter  XIV. 
Places  of  Interest. 
Ajanta  Oaves. 
Cave  IL 


33,  Dnder  the  preceding  scenes,  stretching  from  the  first  to  the 
second  cell- door,  is  a series  of  pictures  just  over  the  ship  in  29,  which 
seem  intended  as  representations  of  what  went  on  outside  the  palace 
walls,  while  what  has  been  depicted  above  is  laid  within.  Under  the 
Naga  chief  and  his  minister  is  the  great  door  of  a palace  in  which 
two  women  are  represented,  the  one  on  the  right  wearing  a petti 
coat  striped  blue  and  black,  and  holding  a bason  in  her  hands  at 
which  the  other  looks.  To  the  left  of  the  door,  and  a little  lower, 
a great  man  and  his  companions  advance  towards  it,  his  left  hand 
laid  on  that  of  his  attendant.  The  first,  near  the  door,  looks  back 
and  carries  an  oblong  shield  and  the  usual  blue  Nepalese  sword. 
Two  follow  close  behind  him,  one  also  looking  back  towards  the 
big  man.  Beyond  these  stands  another,  also  looking  towards  him. 
Then  comes  the  principal  personage  and  an  attendant  on  either 
aide,  while  in  front  is  a servant  with  blue  loincloth  carrying  a 
loaded  tray-  Behind  follow  two  women,  one  with  a striped  petti- 
coat, the  other  with  a double  fillet  or  snood  in  her  hair.  And  in 
the  compartments  of  a balcony  above  sit  three  figures,  perhaps 
musicians.  To  the  left,  in  a house,  two  women,  one  at  least  of  high 
rank,  sit  talking,  while,  from  within,  a lady  comes  with  a heaped 
bason,  and  in  front  of  her  another  descends  the  steps  which  are  just 
at  the  heels  of  the  great  man^s  retinue  above  described.  To  the 
right  side  of  the  palace  door,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  door  of 
the  first  cell,  is  another  bouse  in  which  is  seen  a beggar  on  a seat, 
To  his  left  sits  another,  perhaps  his  disciple.  Before  the  first,  and 
to  the  left,  are  seven  men,  and  in  the  foreground  two  women,  all 
seated  with  their  hands  clasped.  The  second  mau  is  distinguished 
by  a fillet  in  his  hair  and  he  and  another  sit  on  blue  cushions,  the 
rest  on  the  ground.  The  beggar  is  giving  them  a sermon,  to  which 
all  listen  attentively.  On  the  right  of  the  first  cell -do or  sit  a 
great  man  and  his  wife,  and  two  women  stand  behind  them,  one 
with  a fly-flap. 

34,  On  the  front  of  the  pilaster  has  been  a tall  male  figure  with 
bare  legs,  a woman  on  his  left  and  a fat  dwarf  on  his  right, 

35,  On  the  end  of  the  front  aisle,  in  the  upper  left  corner,  a 
chief  sits  in  his  palace,  holding  a naked  straight  sword  across  in 
front  of  him.  At  his  left  kneels  a lady  and  her  maid,  the  lady  with 
rich  waistbelt.  The  maid  leans  her  head  against  her  hand  as  if  in 
sorrow,  the  elbow  resting  on  her  knee.  Before  the  chief  to  the 
right  and  similarly  dressed,  another  kneeling  lady  lays  her  hands 
on  hie  feet,  and  touches  the  ground  with  her  head  as  if  earnestly 
pressing  some  request.  Beyond  her,  a red-skinned  lady  raises  her 
hands  to  her  face  as  if  saluting,  asking  pardon,  or  beseeching  favour, 
and  to  the  right,  a man  in  white -an d-blue  striped  kirtle  goes  out  p£ 
the  palace.  Outside  a tall  man  stands  with  a rod  or  spear  in  his 
hand  and  in  striped  waiatcloth.  Behind  him  sits  a woman  in  green 
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Cave  III. 


Cave  rV, 


clothingj  and  m tli©  background  is  another  standings  figure.  The 
rest  of  the  picture  to  the  right  is  destroyed,  Below^,  on  the  left 
sidoj  has  been  another  palace  scene.  In  it  a chief  ie  seated  withhis 
feet  on  a footstool.  On  his  right  sits  a woman  in  bodice  and  rich 
bead-dressj  and  behind  him  anotherj  of  reddish  complexion  plying  a 
square  mat  fan^  is  seen  to  the  right  of  his  bead  as  if  bent  round  by  the 
action.  On  his  left  a maid  enters  in  white  bodice^  while  another 
figure  stood  in  fronts  but  is  destroyed.  Behind  the  chief  is  a shaven- 
headed fair -skinned  old  Brahman  or  beggar  in  light  pale  green 
clothes.  Behind  him  a woman  in  blue-and- white  striped  petticoat 
leans  against  the  pillar^  and  in  the  foreground  sit  a lady  and  maid, 
apparently  the  same  who  appear  to  the  left  above, 

36,  On  the  extreme  rights  at  the  edge  of  the  cell-doorj  a richly 
dressed  half -naked  lady  holds  a chased  vessel  hung  by  three 
chains.  In  front  of  her  appears  the  head  of  another  ; below  can  be 
traced  an  elephant  and  two  men  beyond  it  j a human  figure  in  a 
recess  | and  the  heads  of  a red  and  a green  horse, 

37,  To  the  right  of  the  door  sits  a chief  on  a couch,  with  his  feet 
on  a stool  and  his  hands  in  the  teaching  attitude.  Behind  himj  a 
woman  holds  a fly -flap ; to  his  right  a pale  figure^  with  peaked 
Persian  cap,  ear  jewels,  and  full  clothing,  holds  a dish  in  the 
left  hand  ; and  behind  is  a yellow  woman  with  a fly -flap.  Below 
this,  and  in  front  of  the  chief,  two  yellow-skinned  men  are  seated 
wearing  a shoulder  cloth  and  waistcloth,  but  with  crowns,  and  rings 
on  their  arms  and  wrists,  though  without  pearls  or  other  jewels. 
They  seem  to  address  the  chief,  while  between  them  and  him  sits  an 
ill-drawn  pink  figure  apparently  interpreting.  Below  is  a seated 
tnaid  servant.  Under  this  there  seem  to  have  been  elephants, 

38,  On  the  return  of  the  front  wall  is  a tall  male  figure,  with  a 
woman  on  his  left  and  two  men  on  his  right,  among  mountaia 
scenery. 

Cave  III,  is  a small  monastery  higher  op  the  rock  than  cave  II,  It 
is  unfinished.  The  verandah,  twenty -nine  feet  by  seven,  is  supported 
by  four  pillars  and  two  pilasters,  only  blocked  out.  An  entrance 
has  been  made  for  the  hall,  but  little  of  it  has  been  dug.  There  is 
also  a beginning  of  an  Tinder-storej- 

Cave  IV.  (Fergusson’s  No.  3)  is  the  largest  monastery  of  the  series • 
The  verandah  is  about  eighty-seven  feet  long,  11 1 wide,  and  sixteen 
feet  high,  supported  by  eight  octagonal  columns  with  plain  bracket 
capitals.  There  is  a room  ten  feet  by  Si  at  each  end,  entered  by  a 
small  door  wdth  three  steps.  The  cave  has  had  a facade  outside, 
carved  with  temple -window  ornaments  containing  figures  of  a 
Buddha.  Thewindows  are  surrounded  by  neat  tracery  with  a woman 
and  attendant  at  the  bottom  of  each  jamb.  The  hall  is  entered  by 
on©  central  and  two  side  doors,  and  has  two  windows  between  the 
doors.  The  large  door,  though  considerably  damaged  to  about  two 
feet  above  the  fioor,  to  which  depth  the  cave  was  long  filled  with 
earth,  is  on©  of  the  most  elaborate  in  the  whole  series ; generally 
it  resembles  that  of  cave  II,  but  no  description  can  do  justice  to 
its  details.  The  gatekeepers  were  women  attended  by  dwarfii. 
The  upper  compartment  of  the  architrave  on  the  right  contams  a 
-bull,  lying  much  as  the  nwndi  does  before  Shaiy  temples  i and  on 
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the  upper  member  of  the  cornice,  at  the  extreme  right,  two  monkeys 
are  carved*  The  frieze  is  ornamented  by  five  models  of  the  temple- 
window,  three  containing  Buddhas,  and  the  end  oneSj  pairs  of  human 
figures*  At  the  upper  corners  of  the  door  are  figures  somewhat 
like  goats  rampant  facing  each  other,  and  which  have  had  riders, 
but  they  are.  broken.  To  the  right  of  the  door,  and  between  it 
and  the  architrave  of  the  window,  there  is  a Large  compartment 
.sculptured  with  a variety  of  figures  at  the  aide,  and  in  the  middle  a 
large^  one  of  Padmapfci,  the  Bodhisattva  of  Amitabha,  the  fourth 
pnydni  or  divine  Buddha,  the  same  who  is  supposed  to  be  incarnate 
in  the  Dalai  L^ma  of  Dhdsa ; both  arms  are  broken,  but  the  figure 
of  Amitabha  Buddha  is  on  his  forehead.  The  head  is  surrounded 
by  a glory,  and  the  remains  of  the  lotus  may  be  traced  on  his  left 
.hand.  The  compartments,  four  on  each  side,  represent  the  Bauddha 
, Litany*  This  may  b©  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  late  age  of 
this  cave  approaching  to  those  of  the  Dhedvada  at  Elura  and  cave 
VII.  at  Aurangabad.^  There  are  also  pieces  of  sculpture  very 
similar  to  this,  behind  one  of  the  relic  shriues  in  the  monasteiy  to  the 
right  of  the  temple,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  caves  at  Kanherij 
and  here,  two  versions  outside  the  facade  of  cave  XXVI,,  as  wall 
as  a painted  one  in  cave  XVII.  Above  this  is  a small  horse-shoe- 
shaped  compartment  with  a Buddha  sitting  inside. 


' Avalokiteshvar  (*  the  maiufeeted  lord ' or  *the  compaaaioiiate  lord’)  BodhiBattva, 
so  often  mentioued  by  the  Cbixiesie  pil^ima  FaJi-Hian  and  Hiwen  Thsang,  13  regarded 
^ the  protector  of  the  world  and  the  lover  and  saviour  of  men,  and  accordingly 
invoked  in  all  cases  of  danger  and  distreas.  He  la  apparently  identical  with 
Padmap^ni  (the  bearer  of  the  lotiie),  of  Nepalese  mythology,  and  is  also  known 
by  the  namea  of  Kamali,  Padmahast£i>  Padmlkara,  Kamalap^tii,  Kamalahasta, 
Hama]d.kaTa,  Arydvalokiteshvara,  Ary^valokeshvara^  and  Lokandtha,  and  by  the 
Chinoae  Kwan-taeu-tsai,  Kwan-ehai-yin  and  * the  Great  Compaaaionate  Kwanyin. ' 
His  worship  had  an  early  origin  in  IndiaL  He  ih  always  represented  in  Indian 
sculptures  holding  a lotus  stalk  in  one  hand,  with  an  opening  bud,  and  generally 
with  a rosary  or  jewel  in  the  other.  His  hair  is  abundant  aniT  falls  in  ringlets  on 
his  shoulders,  and  on  his  forehead  is  a sinall  figure  of  Amitdbha  Buddha  the  lord  of 
Sukhlvati,  or  the  Western  Happy  Land,  and  who  is  the  fourth  Dnydni  Buddha^ 
corresponding  to  Gautama  among  the  Mdnushi  Buddhas.  Fadmspdni  is  represented 
as  the  mental  son  and  executive  minister  of  Amitabha.  His  litany  reads  : * Had  ! 
Great  CJompassionate  Avalokiteshvara  Bodhisattva.  Thou,  onr  omnipotent  and 
omniscient  Aval  okitesh  vara,  who  hast  perfected  wonder  on  s merit,  and  art  possessed 
of  great  mercy,  who,  in  virtue  of  thine  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  art  manifested 
^throughout  the  universe  for  the  defence  and  protection  of  all  creatures,  and  who 
leadest  all  to  the  attsinmeut  of  boundless  wisdom  and  teachest  them  the  rAle  of  divine 
sentences.  Thou  who  protectest  us  ever  from  the  evil  ways  of  birth,  * 

who  dispel  lest  troubles,  evil  diseases  and  ignorance,,  who,  by  thy  power  of  spiritual 
perception,  art  able  to  appear  always  to  answer  prayer,  causing  that  which  is  desired 
to  be  brought  about  we  adore  and  worship  thee  . All  hail  J 

Great  Compassionate  Fadmapdni  Bodhisattva,  Mah4sattva  I From  the  devouring 
fire,  merciful  one,  deliver  us  I From  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  merciful  one,  deliver 
us  f From  captivity  and  slavery,  merciful  one,  deliver  us.  From  shipwreck^ 
compassionate  lord,  deliver  us.  From  wild  beasts,  from  poisonous  and  from  enraged 
animals,  Great  Compassionate  Lord,  deliver  us.  From  disease,  and  death,  Great 
Compassionate  Lord,  deliver  us.  Hail  t Padmapini  Bodhisattva  ! Hail  t Amitabha 
Buddha.’  This  stone  Litany  is  repeated  elsewhere  in  the  caves  of  Western  India,  but 
in  no  instance  on  so  large  a scale  or  better  executed  than  in  cave  VII,  at  Auraug^adi. 
In  cave  HI.  at  Elura  it  appears  on  the  front  wall  on  a small  scde,  with  onfy  one 
euppUant  in  each  case,  without  the  small  figures  of  Fadmap^i  fiying  to  his  aid  and 
the  wholo  is  somewhat  oblitcratedj  andiii.a  cell  on  the  south  side  of  c^.ve  TV.  half 
of  another  copy  remains.  It  also  appears  in  more  than  one  of  the  Kanheri  cavos. 
Burgess’  Arch,  Sur.  Rep*  HI,  75,76. 
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AjANTA  OATJBjIt 
CSave  iV, 


Cave  V, 


Except  traces  of  a small  fragmetit  in  very 
the  roof  of  the  verandah  to  the  right  of  the 
is  no  painting  in  the  cave^  Portions  of  the 
as  if  a layer  of  the  rock  had.  fallen  off  near 
workmen  had  began  to  smooth  it  again  from 


brilliant  colours  on 
central  doorj  there 
roof  inside  appear 
the  frontj  and  the 
the  back.  It  was 


never  ffnished.  The  antechamber  is  twenty-on©  feet  by  thirteen. 
On  each  side  of  the  ahrine-door  is  a large  standing  Shikyamunij  and 
on  each  end  wall  of  the  aotechamher  are  two  similar  ffgurea  ; but, 
with  the  shrine  and  cellsj  it  is  much  infested  with  bats.  The 
Sh^kyamuni  in  the  shrine  is  in  the  usual  teaching  posture^  the  left 
hand  attendant  holding  a lotus  in  his  left  hand.  The  wheel  and 
deer  are  in  fronts  and  a group  of  worshippers  are  gathered  at 
each  corner  of  the  throne.  The  hall  is  eighty-seven  feet  squarOj 
and  is  supported  by  twenty-eight  columnSj  three  feet  two  inches  to 
three  feet  three  inches  in  diameterj  of  the  same  style  as  in  the 
verandah^  plain,  and  without  the  elaborate  tracery  in  caves  I,  and  II., 
but  with  a deep  architrave  over  theta,  as  in  the  Ghatotkach  cave, 
which  raises  the  roof  of  the  cave  considerably.  The  front  aisle  is 
ninety -seven  feet  long  and  has  a cell  at  each  end. 

Cave  V.  is  the  beginning  of  a monastery,  the  verandah  of  which 
is  45 1 feet  by  eight  feet  eight  inches.  Of  the  four  pillars,  only  one 
is  nearly  finished,  and  it  is  of  the  same  style  as  those  of  the  last 
cave,  only  shorter  and  with  a square  base.  The  door  has  an 
architrave  round  it,  divided  into  six  compartments  on  each  side,  and 
each  filled  by  a pair  of  standing  figures  in  various  attitudes.  In 
the  lintel  are  nine  divisions,  the  central  one  with  a Buddha  and 
attendants,  and  the  others  with  pairs  of  seated  figures.  Two  very 
neat  colonettes  support  the  frieze  in  which  are  five  temple- window 
ornaments.  Outside  is  a roll-pattern  and  a border  of  leaves.  At 
the  upper  corners  these  are  carried  outwards,  so  as  to  surround  a 
woman  standing  on  a dragon  under  foliage  of  the  ashoka  and 
mango,  and  attended  by  a dwarf.  The  left  window  is  also  richly 
carved,  but  scarcely  any  progress  has  been  mad©  inside. 


Cave  VI.  Cave  VI.,  perhaps  one  of  the  latest  in  the  series,  is  a two-storied 

monastery*  Prom  the  lower  storey  the  whole  of  the  verandah  has 
fallen  away.  The  outer  wall  is  panelled  under  the  four  large  windows 
which  light  a hall,  fifty-three  feet  four  inches  wide  and  fifty -four 
feet  ten  inches  deep,  the  front  and  back  aisles  being  about  seventy- 
on©  feet  long,  with  chambers  at  the  ends  of  each  eight  feet  by  ten. 
This  cave  has  been  used  as  a cook-room  and  is  much  ruined.  The 
columns  are  arranged  in  four  rows  of  four  each,  sixteen  in  all, 
but  only  seven  are  now  standing  with  four  thin  pilasters  in  the  lines 
of  the  rows  on  each  wall.  Five  columns  have  fallen  within  the  last 
forty  years.  Between  the  pilasters  are  three  chambers  on  each  side, 
each  fully  eight  feet  by  nine,  and  all  with  niches  in  their  back  walls. 
The  pillars  are  about  thirteen  feet  high  without  bases,  plain  octagons 
to  about  three -fourths  of  their  height,  and  above  that  sixteen-sided, 
with  a cincture  under  a sixteen -sided  fillet  at  the  top;  imitation  beams, 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  run  from  one  pillar  to  another.  The  columns 
in  front  of  the  antechamber  are  not  unlike  those  in  the  porticos  of 
cave  VII.  The  antechamber  is  thirteen  feet  four  inches  deep,  and 
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the  sanctuary  is  ten  feet  by  1 5-J:,  The  fig^ure  of  Sh^tkyainuiiij  which  has 
apparently  been  painted  blnoj  is  seated  in  the  teaching  attitude^  on 
a pedestal  three  feet  highj  with  the  wheel  and  small  deer  in  front  and 
supported  at  th©  corners  by  lions  : the  usual  attendants  are  wanting. 
It  is  separate  from  the  back  wall^  along  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a 
recess.  The  door  to  the  sanctuary  is  slightly  arched  with  dragons 
at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  a Naga  figure  with  two  attendants 
under  the  centre  of  it,  Th©  stair  in  the  front  aisle,  leading  to  the 
upper  storey,  has  been  broken  away  below.  It  lands  in  the  verandah 
above.  This  verandah  has  been  supported  by  four  columns  and 
two  pilasters,  of  winch  only  one  remains.  Above  the  stair  landing, 
many  small  Euddhas  and  two  relic  shrines  are  carved  on  th©  walls. 
Outside  the  verandah  are  chapels  with  sculptured  Buddhas.  There 
are  also  at  each  end  of  the  verandah  open  chambers  with  carved 
pillars,  and  inside  th©  chambers  are  rooms,  each  eleven  feet  by 
nine.  The  hall  is  fifty -three  feet  wide  by  fifty  feet  deep  aud  11;^ 
high,  supported  by  twelve  plain  columns,  enclosing  the  usual  square 
area.  The  pillars  have  square  bases  and  octagonal  shafts,  changing 
to  square  under  the  bracket  capitals,  which  are  sculptured  with 
figures  of  Shakyamuni  in  small  recesses.  Opposite  the  central  inter- 
space of  each  side  and  at  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  are  chambers  or 
chapels  with  pillars  in  front,  each  leading  to  an  inner  cell.  There 
are  also  three  cells  on  each  side,  and  ou©  at  the  end  of  the  right 
aisle.  Over  the  chapel,  in  the  left  end  of  the  front  aisle,  the  frieze 
is  carved  with  elephants,  spiritedly  cut,  one  of  them  killing  a tiger. 
A portion  of  the  right  aisle  has  never  been  cleared  to  the  level 
of  the  floor.  Th©  antechamber  is  sixteen  feet  by  S|.  Th©  plain 
octagon  pillars  in  front  of  it  have  each  a goat-rampant  bracket. 
This  room  has  tall  standing  Buddhas,  carved  in  recesses,  on  each 
side  of  the  shrine-door.  On  the  right  end  are  two  such  figures 
with  a group  of  worshippers  between  ; and  on  the  left  side  is  one 
tall  Buddha  and  three  smaller  standing  and  three  squatting  ones,  all 
in  recesses.  This  cave  has  more  sculptured  Buddhas  than  any  other 
monastery.  Many  of  them  are  standing.  On  the  back  wall,  to  the 
left  of  the  antechamber,  is  another  standing  Bnddha,  and  over  the 
left  chapel  seven  small  seated  ones  and  one  squatting.  The  chapel 
on  this  side  is  empty.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  left  side  wall  are 
fourteen  Buddhas,  mostly  seated,  and  outlines  of  three  relic  shrines. 
In  recesses  in  the  front  wall  are  nine  Buddhas  of  various  sizes, 
mostly  on  lotuses  supported  by  Nagas  ; and  along  the  wall  head,  in 
the  right  aisle,  are  sixteen  seated  Buddhas.  The  ahrine  contains 
th©  usual  statue  of  Shdkyamuni  seated  in  the  teaching  attitude. 
The  lions,  deer,  and  wheel  are  in  bas-relief.  The  uaual  attendants 
stand  on  each  side  of  him ; and  five  tall  standing  Buddhas  are  on 
each  side  wall,  besides  two  smaller  ones  above  on©  another  on  each 
side  of  the  door.  On  th©  back  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  shrine,  are 
one  large  and  two  smaller  Buddhas,  and  thirteen  seated  ones  above. 
In  the  right  chapel  is  a Buddha  seated  on  a lion  throne,  attended  by 
two  Bodhisattvaa,^  with  angels  above  on  each  side.  On  th©  right  wall 

1 A BodhJsattva  is  a being  who  haa  arrived  at  supreme  wisdom,  bodhi^  and  yet, 
for  the  good  of  men,  remains  a creature,  BaUva»  tiuch  were  Avalokiteshvar,  Mau- 
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is  another  seated  Buddha  and  attendant,  unfinished;  on  the  left  are 
two  standing  Buddhas  of  different  heights , The  chapel  in  the  right 
end  of  the  front  aisle  contains  the  usual  image  and  attendantSj  and 
has  over  its  front  three  small  Buddhas  and  five  relic  shrines. 

The  few  fragments  of  painting  on  the  hack  wall  of  the  lower 
storey  and  in  the  antechamber^  are  so  smoked  that  nothing 
can  be  made  of  themj  except  that  a large  palace  seen©  was  on  the 
left  hack  wall,  and  Indradik©  figures  were  on  hoth  sides  of  the 
fihrme-door.  The  upper  storey  has  been  painted,  but  the  pictures 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  front  of  the  chapel,  in  the 
right  end  of  the  front  aisle,  has  still  fragments  of  painting;  and 
inside,  the  walls  have  been  covered  with  painted  Buddhas,  In 
the  left  chapel,  in  front,  on  each  side  of  the  cell-door,  is  a painted 
Dravidian  building,  a monastery,  on  the  inside  of  the  verandah  roof 
of  which  is  a circular  ornament,  with  strings  of  pearls  hanging 
from  it,  and  inside  the  monastery  has  been  a seated  Buddha,  The 
fragments  on  the  side  walls  have  been  scribbled  over  by  natives 
and  are  scarcely  traceable.  Those  on  the  outside  of  the  front  wall 
are  in  even  worse  condition.  The  pattern  can  be  made  out  on  parts 
of  the  ceiling. 

Cave  VII,  is  a monastery  somewhat  differing  in  type  from  any  yet 
described.  In  front  of  the  verandah  were  two  porches,  each  supported 
by  two  advanced  octagonal  pillars  with  capitals  somewhat  like  those 
in  cave  II,  and  at  Elephanta,  The  frieze  above  is  ornamented  with 
the  favourite  temple -window  device.  The  verandah  measures  sixty- 
two  feet  ten  inches  long,  by  thirteen  feet  seven  inches  wide,  and 
thirteen  feet  six  inches  high.  There  is  no  hall,  but  in  the  back  wall 
are  four  cells  and  the  antechamber  leading  to  the  shrine,  and  at 
each  end  of  the  verandah  are  rooms  at  some  height  above  the  floor 
with  two  pillars  in  front,  each  room  opening  into  three  cells  about 
8 J feet  square.  The  shrine  in  an  unequal  four- sided  room,  at  the 
back  of  which  Sh^yamuni^  with  a high  tiara  on  his  head,  is  seated  on 
a low  lion -throne,  having  in  front  of  the  seat  two  lions  at  the  ends, 
and  two  antelopes  facing  each  other  with  a small  wheel  between 
them.  His  legs  are  crossed  under  him,  his  right  hand  is  raised  in 
the  blessing  posture,  and  his  left  holds  his  robe.  Prom  behind  the 
image  a dragon's  head  projects  on  each  side ; there  is  a figured  halo 
behind  his  head,  and  much  carving  round  about  him ; a male  fiy- 
flap-hearer  stands  on  either  side  behind  the  dragon's  head ; and  in 
the  corners  above  their  heaxls,  are  Buddhist  cherubs.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  lion  throne  is  carried  round  the  sides,  and  carved  in  front 
with  eight  seated  Buddhas  on  each  side.  IJpon  this  projection 
stand  three  Buddhas  on  eaich  side,  also  with  glories  behind  their 
heads,  those  next  the  central  Bnddha  are  of  smaller  stature,  but  the 
other  two  are  gigantic  figures,  each  holding  his  left  hand  to  his 
Breast,  with  the  edge  of  his  robe  in  it,  while  the  right  hangs  by  his 


jushri,  Sarstsvati,  and  Mai  trey  a.  The  Bodhiaattva  were  originally  men  of  eminent 
piety ^ but.  Tinder  the  later  syfttem,  they  were  imaginary  beinOT,  idealised  under 
<^e^taiD  forma,  and  possessed  of  certain  dietinot  attributes.  Beal's  Fafa-Hian,  10,  foot- 
note 2. 
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Bide  with  the  palm  tamed  out.  Between  these  figures  are  other 
small  cross-legged  ones*  The  sides  of  the  antechamber  are  entirely 
covered  with  small  Buddhas  sculptured  in  rows  of  five  to  seven  each, 
sitting  or  standing  on  lotuses  and  with  lotus  leaves  between  them. 
The  stalk  of  the  lowest  central  lotus  is  upheld  by  two  kneeling 
figures  with  royal  head-dresses  canopied  by  a many-headed  snahe* 
On  the  left  is  a kneeling  figure  and  two  standing  Biiddhas,  and  on 
the  right  behind  the  snake^  is  a Buddha,  and  behind  him  are  three 
worshippers  with  presents.  The  door  into  the  sanctuary  has  four 
standing  and  three  sitting  Buddhas  on  each  side,  carved  in  alternate 
compartments  of  the  architrave,  and  eight  sitting  ones  above  j at  the 
foot  of  the  architrave  is  a lion^s  head  and  paws*  The  pilasters 
outside  the  architrave  are  supported  by  dwarfs,  and  divided  into 
three  compartments,  containing  a standing  Buddha  in  the  lower 
and  cross-legged  ones  in  the  compartments  above,  while,  over  the 
capitals,  a female  figure  stands  under  foliage  and  on  a dragon* 
Outside  this,  the  wall  is  divided  into  three  nearly  square  compart- 
ments, each  ornamented  with  small  pilasters  at  the  sides,  and  all, 
except  the  two  upper  ones  on  the  right,  having  cherubs  in  the 
corners  over  the  large  cross-legged  Buddhas  which  occupy  them* 
These  have  all  glories  behind  their  curiy-haired  heads,  except  the 
upper  one  on  the  right,  which  has  the  protection  of  the  snake  with 
seven  hoods* 

On  the  left  side  of  the  back  wall  is  a rather  faint  painting,  A 
Buddha  is  represented  on  a throne  ^ on  the  right  side  sits  a woman, 
on  the  left  is  another  woman  with  a white  robe  and  purple  waistcloth, 
a third  with  striped  clothing,  and  some  other  figures  behind*  Over 
the  door,  to  the  right,  can  be  traced  the  feet  of  a clierub.  On  the 
right  side  is  a still  larger  piece,  in  which  the  outlines  of  figures  in 
buildings  are  traceable*  On  the  ceiling  are  also  parts  of  the 
pattern* 

Cave  VIII*  one  of  the  oldest  monasteries,  probably  dating  from  the 
first  century  b.g*,  has  lost  the  whole  of  its  front.  What  remains  of 
its  hall  is  thirty-two  feet  foar  inches  long,  by  about  seventeen  feet 
deep,  and  ten  feet  high*  It  is  the  lowest  in  the  rock,  and  was 
formerly  choked  with  earth.  There  are  two  cells  at  each  end,  and 
two  on  each  side  of  the  antechamber  to  the  shrine.  The  shrine  is 
entered  by  a low  door,  and  contains  only  a low  stone  bench  at  the 
back,  and  no  trace  of  an  image. 

Cave  IX,  is  a small  tern  pie -cave  of  a very  early  age,  probably 
dating  from  the  first  century  B.c*  It  is  forty- five  feet  deep  by 
twenty -two  feet  nine  inches  wide  and  twenty- three  feet  two  inches 
high-  A colonnade  all  round  divides  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  and 
at  the  back  the  pillars  form  a semicircular  apse,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stands  the  relic- shrine,  about  seven  feet  in  diameter  ; its  base 
is  a plain  cylinder,  five  feet  high,  supporting  a dome  four  feet  high 
by  about  six  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a square 
capital,  about  feet  high,  and  carved  on  tbe  sides  in  imitation  of 
the  Buddhist  railing.  It  represents  a relic  box,  and  is  crowned  by 
a projecting  lid,  a sort  of  abacus  consisting  of  six  plain  fillets,  each 
pipjecting  over  the  one  below.  Thia  supported  a wooden  mubreUa 
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as  at  Kd.rl©,  Besides  the  two  pillars  inside  the  entrance^  which  are 
square  below  and  above  but  octagonal  in  the  middle,  the  nave  has 
twenty- one  plain  octagonal  columns  without  base  or  capital,  ten  feet 
four  inches  high,  supporting  an  entablature  six:  feet  eight  inches 
deep,  from  which  the  vaulted  roof  springs,  and  which  has  originally 
been  fitted  with  wooden  ribs.  The  aisles  are  flat-TOofed,  and  only 
an  inch  higher  than  the  columns.  These  aisles  are  lighted  by  a 
window  opening  into  each-  Over  the  front  aisle  is  the  great  window, 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  a temple-cave.  It  is  of  horse-shoe 
form,  about  11 J feet  high,  with  an  inner  arch,  about  9f  feet  high, 
just  over  the  front  pillars  of  the  nave  | outside  this  is  the  larger  arch 
with  horizontal  ribs,  of  which  five  on  each  side  project  in  the 
direction  of  the  centre,  and  eleven  above  in  a vertical  direction-  On 
the  sill  of  this  arch  is  a terrace,  feet  wide,  with  a low  parapet  in 
front,  wrought  in  the  Buddhist-rail  pattern-  Outside  this  again,  is 
another  terrace  over  the  porch,  about  3f  feet  wide,  and  stretching 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  cave,  the  front  of  it  ornamented  with 
patterns  of  the  window  as  it  must  have  originally  appeared,  with 
wooden  lattice -work  in  the  arch.  At  each  end  of  this,  on  the  wall,  at 
right  angles  to  the  facade,  is  sculptured  a large  Buddha,  and  on  the 
projecting  rock  on  each  side  there  is  a good  deal  of  sculpture,  but 
all  of  a much  later  date  than  the  temple  itself,  and  possibly  of  the 
fifth  century-  The  porch  of  the  door  has  partly  fallen  away.  It 
seems  to  have  had  a comice  above,  supported  by  two  very  wooden- 
like  struts,  similar  to  those  in  the  Bhdja  temple -cave. 

Little  painting  remains  in  this  cave.  As  already  noted,  it  is  of 
two  or  even  of  three  periods.  On  difierent  parts  of  the  walls  two 
layers  of  painting  can  foe  distinctly  traced.  The  fragments  copied  by 
Mr-  Giriffiths,  and  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  the  earliest  portdons 
of  the  decoration  of  the  cave,  appear  older  than  what  are  found 
elsewhere,  but  they  are  certainly  of  more  recent  date  than  the 
fragment  to  be  first  described,  which  is  still  pretty  entire,  and  in 
which  the  dresses,  heavy  jewelry,  earrings,  necklaces,  bracelets, 
and  head-dresses  all  most  clearly  resemble  the  style  of  the  Sfechi 
and  Amravati  topes,  and  of  the  earliest  sculptures  discovered  at 
Mathura.  Except  the  fragments  in  cave  X.,  they  are  different  from 
anything  else  left  in  these  caves,  and  probably  belong  to  a period 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Gautamiputra  II.  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century. 

1 . Over  the  left  or  west  window  of  the  cave,  on  the  inside  of  the 
front  wall,  is  this  early  piece  of  painting,  possibly  a version  of  the 
legend  of  Sibi  R^ija.^  In  this,  a chief  is  represented  sitting  with 


1 The  legeiLd  is  that  Slhi  kliig  of  Aritha.  while  thinking  over  the  various  alms  he. 
had  given,  found  that  his  eyas  still  remained  nnagked  for.  To  test  Sibi  *3  charity,  Indra, 
the  ruler  of  the  gnda,  taking  the  form  of  a blind  old  man,  asked  him  to  rive  him  one 
of  Ms  eyes.  Excited  by  joyful  emotiong,  fox  hia  purpose  in  riving  away  nis  eyes  was 
to  become  a Buddha,  the  king  ordered  both  big  eyes  to  be  plucked  out  and  given  io 
the  beggar.  Jour.  Cey.  Br.  As.  Soc.  IL  5,  6-  The  Mah4hh4rat  account  of  this 

legend  is,  that  the  gods  Indra  and  Agni,  wishing  to  try  the  piety  of  the  king,  changed 
tl).emgelves,  the  one  into  a hawk  the  other  into  a pigeon.  The  pigeoii,  afraid  of  the 
liawk,  took  refuge  inthekinrig  lap.  On  this  the  hawk  asked  the  king  to  rive  up  the 
pigeon,  and  not  compromise  nis  great  name  for  piety  by  robbing  a hawk  of  his  proper 
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one  foot  on  tke  ground  and  the  other  on  a seatj  wearing-  a broad 
heavy  neck-chain  with  large  oblong  jewels  or  clasps  slipped  over 
it,  large  earrings,  and  a high  turban  with  a knob  in  front,  anch  as 
is  seen  on  the  heads  of  the  men  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns  at 
Karle  and  Beds  a,  and  in  the  sculptures  on  the  temple  at  Kaaik  and 
the  monastery  of  Gautamiputra  I.  On  hia  wriat  are  four  massive 
rings,  and  on  bis  arm  is  a large  bracelet.  Two  men  stand  behind 
him,  one  on  either  side,  and  four  more  with  a woman  before  them. 
In  the  back-ground,  to  the  left,  two  men  come  in  with  the  high 
turbans  already  noticed,  one  of  them  with  very  large  oblong  earrings, 
both  with  broad  sash -like  necklaces  run  through  oblong  jewels  or 
discs,  and  heavy  ohaaed  bracelets  on  their  wristsj  and  with  long 
narrow  waistcloths.  Above  is  a flying  figure  similarly  dressed,  and 
perhaps  intended  for  Indra.  Over  the  lintel  of  the  window  are  the 
heads  of  two  Buddhas,  also  of  later  date,  and  partly  covering  the 
lower  edge  of  the  picture  above.  To  the  left  of  this,  on  a hill,  two 
men  sit  nnder  an  cLshoha  tree.  The  painting  over  the  door  is  of  more 
recent  date- 
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2,  Proceeding  along  the  left  wall  from  the  front,  the  lower 
portions  are  totally  peeled  off  : above  are  six  Buddhas  with  three 
umbrellas  each,  showing  their  mastery  over  the  three  worlds-  Along 
the  rest  of  the  wall  beyond  these,  the  plaster  is  too  much  smoked 
to  make  anything  out,  except  some  traces  of  buildings  and  among 
them  a sort  of  temple.  Below,  the  wall  has  been  painted  in  a later 
style  with  Buddhas,  The  roof  has  been  divided  into  a double  row 
of  squares  with  a rosette  in  each.  On  the  pillars  are  relic-shrines 
of  sitting  and  standing  Btiddhas. 

3*  On  the  back  wall  is  a large  scene,  all  that  remains  of  the 
decoration  of  the  end  wall.  On  the  extreme  left  a Buddha  sits  on 
a hill  and  two  disciples  before  him,  while  a third  figure  stands  in  the 
background-  At  his  right  is  a bottle  and  below  a figure  bends 
forward,  pouring  something  from  a bottle  into  a small  vessel.  To 
the  right,  near  a palace,  a Buddha  stands  with  his  alms-bowl, 
facing  the  left,  and  three  beggars  one  with  beard  and  top -knot 
head-dress,  and  a young  beggar  before  him . Behind  them,  a bottle 
or  jug  with  narrow  neck  is  hung  in  a sort  of  tripod.  A man  on 
a ladder,  going  to  the  upper  floor  or  roof  of  the  palacOj  receives  a 
pitcher  from  the  shoulders  of  another  to  the  left,  and  a third  is 
climbing  the  ladder  to  the  right,  also  with  a pitcher-  To  the  right 
of  this  stands  a tall  Bodhisattva  with  his  right  hand  raised,  and 
holding  a bottle  in  his  left  with  a top-knot  head-dress,  a deer  skin 
over  his  left  shoulder,  and  a white  waistcloth  round  his  loins  held 


food.  After  much  Argument  the  khag  said  to  the  hawk  that  he  would  do  anything 
but  ^ve  up  the  bird.  The  hawk  relied  that  tbe  only  way  of  saving  the  bird  was 
for  the  kin^  to  give  so  much  of  the  fiesh  of  his  own  body  as  would  outweigh  the  dove. 
Hearing  this  the  king,  cutting  off  part  of  hie  H.eeh,  began  to  balance  it  with  the  dove, 
hut  the  bird  always  outweighed  him  though  he  went  on  adding  till  his  whole  flesh 
was  exhausted.  He  then  placed  his  whme  body  in  the  scales < Satisfied  with  the 
trial,  the  gods  discovered  themselves,  and  departed,  promising  8ibi  that  his  name 
would  always  be  famous,  and  that,  a^er  death,  he  would  share  the  happiness  of  the 
gods.  ( Agniparva,  Chapters  CXXX  and  CXXXI).  Fah-Hian,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  of 
the  ^th  century,  tells  the  same  story  of  Buddha  himself,  Beal's  Fah^Hian,  29. 
n 411—68 
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np  by  a green  ribbon.  Above,  to  the  right,  is  a white  object.  The 
figure  is  stirrounded  with  a halo  of  glory.  To  the  right  is  a figure 
of  Shakyamuni,  seated  on  a rich  throne,  with  his  feet  on  a-  lotus  in 
the  teaching  attitude,  and  below  the  throne,  a square  on  which  was 
an  inscriptioii  of  which  only  ya  dharma  can  be  read.  Behind  the 
throne  two  richly  jewelled  attendants  hold  fly-fiaps>  and  in  the 
foreground,  on  Shakyamnni^s  right,  is  a figure  in  top-knot  head- 
dress and  striped  robe,  holding  a vessel  in  which  there  appear  to 
be  flowers,  while  a 'garland  of  flowers  hangs  from  his  finger.  Below 
sit  a chief  with  a square  crown  and  his  wife,  very  pale,  probably 
because  the  colour  has  faded*  On  Sh^yamuni^s  left,  a beggar,  with 
aquiline  nose  and  a top-knot  head-dress,  approaches  with  a garland 
between  his  hands  saluting*  In  front  sit  som©  man  of  note  and 
his  wife  extremely  well  drawn,  in  a very  graceful  attitude*  The 
man  has  a musical  instrument  in  his  lap,  the  end  of  which  projects 
in  front  of  Sh^kyamnni^s  robe  j and  closer  to  Sh^kyamuni  and  more 
in  the  foreground,  are  seen  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a disciple 
looking  up  at  him.  This  side  of  the  picture  seems  intended 
to  represent  part  of  the  scene  as  in  a cave*  Still  to  the  right,  is  a 
relic-shrine  with  three  umbrellas  over  it,  and  on  the  left  of  it  a 
man,  bearded  and  with  a decided  aquiline  nose,  in  the  dress  of  a 
devotee,  holds  his  ears  as  he  seems  fervently  to  pray  to  the  shrine* 
On  the  base  is  a line  of  inscription. 

To  the  right  is  a Buddha,  standing  on  a lotus,  with  a glory  round 
his  head,  from  which  flame  is  issuingj  and  an  umbrella  hung  with 
strings  of  pearls  ; his  right  hand  is  held  down  before  him  and  the 
palm  turned  up,  while,  with  theleft,  he  holds  his  robe.  His  hair  seems 
short  curly  and  crisp  like  a negro^B.  At  his  foot  is  a small  beggar, 
and  behind,  a part  of  the  striped  dress  of  the  umbrella- holder  is 
seen*  In  the  next  compartment,  a Buddha  sits  on  an  elaborately 
ornamented  throne  with  the  gloTy  round  his  head,  his  feet  on  a 
lotus,  the  stalk  of  it  held  by  two  small  jSTdga  figures  with  snake 
tails.  Below  this  was  an  inscription  of  which  only  {para)  mopdsaha 
can  be  made  out.  Two  richly -dressed  figures  stand  beside  a 
Buddha,  the  one  on  his  left  with  a thunderbolt,  holding  fly -flaps.  On 
the  left  sit  a chief  with  high  square -topped  crown  and  perhaps  his 
wife.  The  king  is  looking  up  at  Buddha  and  is  intent  on  all  he  has 
to  say,  while  the  wife,  to  judge  by  the  appealing  look  she  gives  him, 
appears  to  place  more  faith  in  her  husband*  Above  them  a heavenly 
musician  sits  on,  or  flies  over,  a ledge,  and  points  to  Buddha.  Just 
before  the  chief  is  a disciple  or  boy  bowing  with  closed  palms*  On 
the  right  a beggar  and  his  disciple,  or  perhaps  two  disciples,  kneel  and 
pay  respect.  The  younger  has  a striped  scarf  over  his  left  shoulder, 
while  the  other  is  clad  in  a robe  like  that  worn  by  the  Buddha. 
Farther  to  the  right,  other  two  figures,  richly  dressed,  are  destroyed. 
About  a foot  broad  of  the  painting  to  the  right  is  totally  destroyed 
and  then  comes  another  fragment*  On  the  left  is  Shdkyamuni 
sitting,  his  feet  on  a stool,  teaching,  and  below,  an  inscription  of 
which  ddha  and  saha  only  are  legible*  To  the  right  is  a fair 
standing  figure,  with  jewelry,  thin  scarf,  and  waistcloth,  holding 
a fly -flap;  and  three  small  figures  sit  before  Sh^kyamuni,  making 
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preaenta.  The  one  on  the  left  is  presenting'  a flowerj  the  one  in 
the  middle  is  giving  something  more  substantial,  while  the  one 
behind  has  the  hands  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  To  the  left  is  a 
tall  standing  Sh^ikyamunij  and  two  little  beggars  ait  before  him, 
towards  whose  heads  he  stretches  his  right  hand.  The  attitude  of 
the  standing  Shdkyamuni  is  very  graceful.  With  the  right  hand 
extended,  upon  the  palm  of  which  can  be  traced  the  emblem  of  the 
wheel,  with  the  left  supporting  a portion  of  the  robej  an  ornamental 
glory  behind  the  head,  and  standing  on  the  lotus,  he  is  receiving  or 
addressing  two  children  who  have  come  with  their  oSerings  to  pay 
him  homage.  On  the  right  is  a fragment  of  a figure,  probably 
a £ly-flap-bearer.  On  the  right  of  this,  a little  to  the  foreground,  is 
another  fragment  of  a child  which  balances  the  composition  by 
tallying  with  the  one  on  the  extreme  left.  Over  the  two  figures  of 
Shakyamuni  can  be  traced  portions  of  the  ennobling  umbrella. 
On  the  right  wall  scarcely  a trace  of  painting  remains. 

4.  On  the  triforium  to  the  right  of  the  relic-shrine  is  a large 
piece,  but  until  it  is  varnished,  nothing  can  be  m<'ide  out  except 
umbrellas  and  some  tall  figures.  Further  forward  are  more  yellow 
Buddhas  sitting  and  standing  with  attendants  and  under  umbrellas. 

5,  On  the  front  wall,  to  the  right  side  of  the  door,  the  old  painting 
has  been  covered  by  a later  coating,  which  has  partly  peeled  off, 
but  so  as  to  leave  neither  the  earlier  nor  the  later  picture  intelligible. 

Cave  X is  the  oldest  temple-^cave,  probably  dating  from  the  second 
century  B.c.  Like  the  Bhaja  one,  it  possibly  had  at  first  a wooden 
front,  now  entirely  gone,  and  later,  probably  the  lower  half  was  of 
brick.  The  cave  measures  forty- one  feet  one  inch  wide,  about  96^ 
feet  deep,  and  thirty-six  feet  high-  The  inner  end  of  the  cave,  as 
well  as  of  the  colonnade  that  surrounds  the  nave,  is  semicircular, 
the  number  of  columns  in  the  latter  being  thirty -nine  plain  octagons, 
two  more  than  in  the  great  temple  at  K!arle,  but  many  of  them 
are  broken.  They  are  fourteen  feet  high,  and  over  them  rises  a plain 
entablature,  foot  deep,  from  which  springs  the  arched  roof  rising 
12^  feet  more,  with  a span  of  about  2S%  feet.  As.  at  Bhaja,  Karle, 
Bedsa,  and  Kondilne,  the  roof  has  been  ribbed  with  wood.  The  aisles 
are  about  six  feet  wide,  with  half-arched  roofs  ribbed  in  the  rock. 
The  relic  shrine  is  perfectly  plain,  with  a baae>  or  lower  drum,  ISJ- 
feet  in  diameter ; the  dome  is  rather  more  than  a half  sphere,  and 
supports  the  usual  capital,  consisting  of  an  imitation  box,  covered 
by  a seriea  of  thin  square  slabs,  each  projecting  a little  over  the 
one  below  it.  An  inscription  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  arch 
reads  : The  gift  of  a cave  door  or  front  by  V^lshishthiputra/*''^ 
If  it  was  certain  that  this  was  the  Ydshishthiputra  Pulumayi  of  the 
N*isik  caves,  it  might  at  once  be  referred  to  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  a.d.  The  alphabet  is  quite  as  old,  but  the  terms  of 
the  inscription  leave  the  date  of  the  cave  doubtful.  What  does  it 


1 V^hishthiputra  means  the  son  of  the  Vdiahishtba  queen.  Somo  scholars  havo 
thought  that  mention  of  the  mother^e  name  ie  trace  of  polyandry.  But  it 

seams  rather  to  have  been  due  to  polygamy.  The  custom  Burvivea  amoi^  the  Rajpul^,^ 
whose  chiefB*  sons  are  known  by  the  mother^s  family  name,  os  the  eon  ofthe  Solanldni 
or  the  GohO^j.  Dr.  Buhler  in  Cunuingham^s  Bharhut  Stupa,  129. 
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mean  ? Did  Y^shisbtldp^tra  begin  the  temple  and  dig  out  and  carve 
the  front ; or  does  it  not  rather  imply  that  he  added  a new  front  ? 
On  clearing  part  of  the  fronts  Mr.  Burgess  found  that  a thin  wall 
had  been  originally  left  there^  reaching  perhaps  as  high  as  the  spring 
of  the  great  archj  and  that  this  had  apparently  given  way^  and  a 
wall,  of  immense  bricks  of  admirable  colour  and  texturOj  several 
tiers  of  which  still  remain  in  their  place j had  been  inserted*  This 
may  have  been  the  cave  front  given  by  Y^ahishthiputra.  Then  the 
date  of  the  cave  itself  must  be  thrown  back  a considerable  period 
to  the  age  of  Bhaja^  Konddne,  and  Pitalkhoraj  that  is  to  about  the 
second  century  b.c. 

The  whole  of  the  cave  has  hoen  painted  ; parts  of  it  more  than 
once.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  some  fine  pieces  on  the  side 
walls,  of  which  few  fragments  remain,  all  having  been  scribbled 
over  by  natives.  The  fragments  that  were  visible  on  the  right 
hand  wall,  even  twenty  years  ago,  consisted  principally  qf  elephants, 
among  which  was  a large  white  one  with  pink  spots,  aud  one  with 
six  tusks. ^ To  the  right  was  a building  with  peacocks*  The 
figures  were  mostly  in  outline,  but  the  drawing  was  strikingly  bold 
and  true ; on  the  left  was  a procession  of  men,  some  on  foot,  some 
on  horseback  variously  armed,  some  with  halberts  and  differently 
dressed,  and  behind  wore  groups  of  women  ; but  all  have  been 
defaced  by  native  visitors  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
paintings  between  the  ribs  of  the  roofs  in  the  aisles  ate  principally 
of  Buddhas,  and  are  much  more  modem.  There  are  also  two 
inscriptions,  in  one  case  at  least  painted  over  the  older  work  on  the 
walls,  but  the  characters  are  of  much  later  date  than  those  of 
Y^hishthiputra  on  the  front  and  on©  painted  inscription  to  be  noticed 
below.  These  paintings  are  of  the  earliest  period,  the  dresses  of  the 
chief  figures  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Sh^takarnis,  and  can  hardly 
be  attributed  to  a later  date  than  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
century  a.b.  On  the  left  wall  are  two  drawings  of  gateways,  very 
closely  like  those  at  SAnchi.  A little  in  front  of  one  of  them  are 
five  or  six  head-dresses  of  the  age  of  Sh^takarni  and  many  very  well 
drawn  faces.  Still  nearer  the  front  are  soldiers  with  bows  and 
battle  axes.  The  Bodhidruma  or  sacred  tree  is  also  painted  with 
offerings  hanging  from  it  and  poopl©  worshipping  it.  The  paintings 
between  the  ribs  of  the  roof  of  the  aisles  and  some  inscriptions 
on  a white  ground  painted  over  the  lower  and  older  portions  are 
of  later  date*  Still  nearer  the  front  is  a piece  of  very  old  writing* 
It  runs,  Bhagavasa  yaiipuva  deva  pavayati  patisayasa^  but  has  not 
yet  been  translated.  This,  combined  with  the  inscription  on  the 
left  side  of  the  gTBat  arch  in  similar  old  charax^ters,  seems  to  point 
to  the  second  century  a.d,,  as  the  date  of  these  paintings,  evidently 
the  oldest  in  the  caves,  the  dresses  agreeing  with  those  in  the  only 
other  fragment  of  about  the  same  age  in  cave  IX, 


^ The  painiiDg  is  too  fragmei^ttary  for  certain  identification.  It  probably  repreae»it©4 
the  legend  that,  when  Buddha  wajs  the  six -tusked  king  of  the  elephants,  an  ivory 
hunter  came  and,  disguising  himself  as  a devotee,  watched  for  hia  prey.  Seeing  his 
dress  the  king  of  the  elephants  tore  out  bis  six  tusks  and  presented  theia  to  th^ 
hunter.  Julien's  Hi  wen  Thsang,  IE.  360, 
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Cave  XI, j probably  of  the  fourth  century  or  later^  is  a monasteiy 
high  in  the  rock  to  the  west  of  X,  The  verandah  is  supported  in 
front  by  four  plain  octagonal  columns  with  bracket  capitals  and 
square  basesj  raised  on  a panelled  base  or  parapet  similar  to  what 
occurs  in  one  of  the  monasteries  at  K^le  and  elsewhere.  The 
roof  also  projects  considerably  in  front  of  the  pillars,  and  has  been 
very  elaborately  painted  with  dowers,  birds,  and  geometric 
patterns-  The  verandah  has  a cell  at  either  end : that  on  the  right 
entering  by  the  side  of  the  hall,  whilst  the  end  wall  itself  is 
sculptured  in  three  compartments,  two  with  seated  Buddhas, 
attendants  and  worshippers,  and  one  with  a standing  Buddha  with 
fly-flap  bearer  and  attendant.  The  door  is  plainer  than  in  other 
monasteries,  and  the  windows  are  each  divided  by  two  pillars  into 
three  openings.  The  hall  is  thirty r-seven  feet  wide  by  twenty-eight 
deep  and  ten  high,  and  is  supported  by  four  octagonal  columns  of 
rather  clumsy  and  primitive  style,  which  leads  Mr,  Fer^sson  to 
think  this  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  th©  introduction  of  pillars  in 
monasteries.  There  is  a sort  of  seat  along  the  right  side  of  the  cave, 
such  as  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  older  cavesj  there  are  three  cells 
on  the  left  side,  and  in  the  back,  two  to  the  left  and  one  to  the  right, 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  sanctuary  opens  from  the  cave,  and  is  about 
twelve  feet  wide  by  19|  doop,  with  the  statue  of  Sh^kyamuni  separate 
from  the  back  wall  and  seated  on  a lion  throne,  with  two  well  cut 
deer  on  each  side  of  the  wheel,  and  lions  behind  them.  There  are 
no  attendant  fly- flap -bearers,  but  above  are  flying  figures  or  chorubs- 
In  front  of  the  image  is  a charmingly  natural  figure  of  a man 
kneeling  in  adoration,  or  holding  an  alms -bowl,  the  face  and  hands 
unfortunately  damaged.  This  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  represent 
the  excavator  of  the  cave-  On  the  loft  of  the  saoctuary,  high  up  in 
the  wall  and  scarcely  visible,  a hole  opens  into  a socrct  celL 

Except  in  the  verandah,  the  painting  is  almost  entirely 
gone.  On  the  roof  of  the  verandah  and  on  the  eaves  outside  the 
pillars,  much  of  the  painting,  of  geometric  pattern,  is  still  tolerably 
entire.  The  back  wall  of  the  verandah  has  been  spoilt  by  some 
modern  devotee,  who  has  covered  the  paintings  with  rude  tridents 
and  other  objects.  On  the  left  end  has  been  a tall  standing  Buddha 
on  a bluish^ black  ground,  his  robe  held  in  his  left  hand,  and  light 
flashing  round  him.  Above  the  left  window  are  two  sitting  figures 
of  Buddha  with  fly-flap-pboarers ; then  a painted  bracket  figura 
upholding  a painted  cross-beam  ornamented  in  geometric  patterns- 
On  a hill,  by  the  side  of  the  door,  is  an  India  holding  some  water 
flowers  in  bis  left  hand,  above  are  heavenly  musicians,  cherubs, 
and  saints.  On  the  right  of  the  door  has  been  a similar  figure, 
more  destroyed.  Over  the  right  window  is  a fat  bracket  figure, 
and  six  Buddh^^,  This  cave  has  been  all  painted  inside,  but  is  so 
much  destroyed  that  no  scene  can  be  made  out.  Much  seems  to 
have  been  pictures  of  Buddhas  and  Bodhisattvas, 

Of  the  five  earliest  caves  (VIII-  IX.  X.  XII,  and  XIII.),  probably 
the  oldest  is  the  beggar's  room.  No,  XIII-,  thougjh  Mr-  Fergusson 
regards  No,  XII.  as  earlier.  Both  are  without  pillars,  and  in  the 
cells  of  both  are  the  stone-couches  or  beds,  ch^acteriatic  of  moat 
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caves  dug  before  tlie  end  of  tbc  second  century  A.D.  The  fronts  of 
both  have  fallen  away,  but  they  probably  had  verandahs  with  pillars. 
The  ball  of  No.  XIII-  is  only  13^  feet  wide  by  16^  deep  and  seven 
feet  high,  and  it  has  seven  oellsj  three  in  the  left  side  and  two  in  the 
back  and  right  sides. 

Cave  XIX.  bas  a hall,  about  36 J feet  square^  with  four  cells  in 
each  of  the  thro©  inner  sides,  eleven  of  them  with  double  beds, 
having  raised  stone-pillows.  There  are  holes  in  the  sills  and  lintels 
of  the  doorways  for  pivot  hinges,  and  others  in  the  jambs  for 
fastenings.  Over  the  coil-doors^  the  upper  portions  of  the  walls  are 
ornamented  with  canopies,  representing  the  temple-window,  with 
others  in  the  interspaces  ; the  right  side  wall  has  two  small  canopies 
in  each  interval  and  a graduated  pyramidal  ornament  above  and 
supports,  or  jambs,  below  each  small  temple-arch.  Below  these  is 
a string  course  wrought  with  the  Buddhist  rail  pattern,  as  in  the 
old  monastery  cave  XV.  at  Ndsik  and  at  Udayagiri,  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Fergusson  remarks,  this  cave  resembles  the  latter  in  almost 
every  respect.  There  is  a short  inscription,  in  three  lines,  to  the  left 
of  one  of  the  cell -doors  in  th©  back  wall. 

Cave  XTV.,  probably  dating  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century, 
is  just  above  XIII. , and  is  reached  by  a rough  ascent  over  the  rock: 
from  XII.  The  verandah  is  si^^y^three  feet  long  by  eleven  feet  on© 
inch  wide  and  nine  feet  high,  with  six  pillars  and  two  pilasters  in 
front  of  it.  The  pillars  differ  from  other  Ajanta  pillars,  being  square 
piers,  divided  by  two  slightly-sunk  fluted  bands  about  eleven  inches 
broad.  The  body  of  the  capital  is  vase-shaped,  with  a fiat  inverted 
shield  on  each  sid^  and  a plain  abacus  above.  Into  the  cave,  which 
has  never  been  nearly  finished,  there  is  a very  neat  central  door 
and  two  side  ones  with  two  windows.  It  was  intended  to  be  sixty-one 
feet  wide  by  35  J deep,  with  a row  of  six  colnmns  and  two  pilasters 
running  along  the  middle,  but  only  the  front  half  has  been  partially 
finished. 

Cave  XV . is  a monastery  a few  yards  bOTondXIV,  The  verandah  is 
about  thirty  feet  long  inside  by  6^  feet  wide,  and  had  two  columns  and 
two  pilasters.  The  front  has  fallen  away,  A fragment  of  one  pillar, 
lying  in  the  verandah,  shows  that  they  had  a torus  and  fillet  at 
the  base,  above  which  they  were  octagonal,  changing  to  sixteen  sides, 
and  thence  to  thirty -two  flutes.  The  architrave  of  the  door  is  plain, 
but  the  pilasters  beyond  it  are  similar  to  those  in  other  caves.  On 
the  upper  member  of  the  freize  are  four  birds  carved  in  low  relief. 
The  haU  inside  has  no  columns,  and  ia  nearly  square,  thirty-four 
feet  each  way  by  ten  feet  two  inches  high.  It  has  four  cells  on 
each  side  and  one  at  each  end  of  the  verandah  ; the  antechamber  has 
two  plain  pilasters  in  front  and  two  columns  with  square  bases,  then 
octagonal,  and  sixteen -sided  shafts,  returning,  through  tho  octagon, 
to  square  heads.  The  shrine  contains  an  image  of  Sh^yamuni, 
with  the  feet  turned  up  on  a lion  throne,  having  only  the  wheel  and 
lions.  It  stands  against  the  wall,  without  attendants,  hut  with 
small  flying  cherubs  above.  In  the  hall,  to  th©  left  of  the  ante- 
chamber, are  two  pieces  of  carving,  representing  a Buddha  and 
attendants.  The  roof  of  the  antechamber  has  a fragment  of  painting. 
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Cave  XVI.  is  another  monasteryj  and  on©  of  the  most  elegant  in 
its  arcbitocture*  Its  verandah,  sixty -five  feet  long  by  ten  feet 
eight  inches  wide,  had  six  plain  octagonal  pillars  with  bracket 
capitals  and  two  pilasters,  of  which  all,  except  one,  are  gone.  The 
cave  hag  a central  and  two  aide  doors  with  windows  between.  The 
pilasters,  on  each  side  of  the  principal  door,  are  surmounted  by  f emale 
figures  standing  on  the  beads  of  dragons.  The  front  aisle  is  longer 
than  the  cave,  measuring  seventy -four  feet;  while  the  body  of  tho 
hall  is  sixty-six  feet  three  inches  long,  by  sixty -five  feet  three  inches 
deep,  and  fifteen  feet  three  inches  high,  supported  by  twenty 
octagonal  shafts.  The  middle  pair  an  the  front  and  back  rows  have 
square  bases,  and  change  first  to  eight  and  then  to  sixteen  sided 
shafts,  with  squajo  heads  and  bracket  capitals.  The  roof  of  tho 
front  aisle  is  cut  in  imitation  of  beams  and  rafters,  the  ends  of  the 
beams  being  supported  by  small  fat  figures  as  brackets,  in  the  two 
central  cases  single,  in  the  others  by  twos,  and  in  one  or  two  by 
male  and  femalo  figures  of  heavenly  minstrels.  There  are  six  cells 
in  each  side,  two  in  the  back  w^l  and  one  in  each  end  of  the 
verandah.  The  shrine  is  entered  direct  from  the  hall  and  has  a 
chamber  on  each  side  separated  from  it  by  a screen  of  two  pillars 
and  pilasters.  The  gigantic  Sb^kyamoni  sits  with  the  feet  down  and 
the  hands  in  the  teaching  position.  There  is  a passage  round 
the  image ; and,  on  each  side,  octagonal  pillars  screen  off  side 
aisles,  entered  by  small  doors  from  the  hall,  and  further  lighted  by 
small  square  windows  near  the  roof. 

At  the  left  end  of  the  front  of  this  cave  is  an  inscription  of  about 
twenty-seven  lines,  unfortunately  mutilated,  but  partially  translated 
by  Dr.  Bhau  D^ji.  It  mentions  Vindhydshakti,  and  six  or  seven 
other  kings  of  the  Vakdtaka  dynasty,  who  axe  believed  to  have  ruled 
Berar  and  part  of  the  Central  Provinces  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.^  The  style  of  the  alphabet  and  of  tho  architecture  of  the 
caves  seem  to  point  to  about  500  A.n. 


Chapt^XIV. 
Places  of  Interest, 
Aja^ta  Davis, 
Cave  XVI. 


^ The  translation  nms  : Having  firot  Bsluted  (Buddha  who  ia  renowned J in  this 
world  for  the  removal  of  the  intense  fire  of  misery  of  the  three  virorlds  (about  nine 
letters  lost),  I shall  relate  the  genealogy  of  the  king  (or  kings). 

VindhyAahakti  (flourished),  whose  power  extended  over  the  great  and  (brave  ?)^ — 
even  by  the  Devas  (about  ten  letters  lost). prowess  in  protection  and  liberality 

the  twice -bora,  iUnstrious  in  the  world. 

In  prowess  comparable  to  Purandar  (Indra)  and  Upendra  (Vishnu),  earned  by  the 
might  of  his  arm  (Elbout  thirteen  letters  lost)  was  the  lion  of  the  VAkltaka  race. 

Proud  as  a lion.  .....  who  has  eclipsed  the  flun  by  the  aggregation  of  (battles  ?) 
(about  fourteen  letters  lost),  has  made  enemies,  and  skilful  in  discussion  (about  four 
letters  lost). 

Him  who  conquered  enemies,  who  has  performed  the  duties  of  men  and 

kings,  ......  i . * made  the  greatest  effort  regardinjg  meritorious  deeds  ...... 

Vidvatka  (about  four  letters  lost).  His  feet,  a lotus,  kissed  by  tho  rays  of  the  jewels 
set  in  the  crowns  of  kings. 

Pravaraaena. ....  (his)  son  was,  as  the  sun^s  rays  are  proper  to  the  expanding  fresh 
lotus  ...  , - . - (about  fourteen  letters  lost),  whose  army  was  excellent  to  govern 
(to  punish  ?) — to  him  was  born  a eon,  who  conquered  all  armies. 

Hifl  son,  the  chief  of  kings (five  letters  lost)  (adorned  ?)  the  earth  by  Bharma 

Kuutala  (about  five  letters  lost)  was  the  king*s  son,  excellent  [pravara),  powerful, 
liber^,  ond  skilful  an  governing. 

(About  four  letters  lost)  ......  His  son  ...  . (about  fourteen  letters  lost)  reign  of 

Pravarasena  .....  who  when  eight  years  old  governed  the  kingdom  well. 
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Chapter  XIV.  A stair  leads  down  from  the  front  of  this  cave,  and  turns  to  the 
into  a chamber  on  the  back  wall  of  which  was  found  a N4ga 
chief  seated,  like  Vishnu  in  the  left  end  of  the  verandah  of  the 
Asanta  Cave34  great  cave  at  Dad^mi,  upon  the  coils  of  the  snake  whose  hoods 

Cave  XVI-  canopy  his  high  flat -topped  tiara.  A door  leads  out  from  the 

front  of  this  room  flanked  outBide  by  two  elephants  in  relief, 
perhaps  Eiwen  Thsang’s  roaring  and  earth-shaking  animals- 


Hifl  son  (was?)  (four  letters  lost)  ‘Devasena,in  this  world,  whoa©  beautiful  enjoyments 
(about  three  letter  a lost)  Bilpya  (about  six  letters  lost)  earth,  for  ths  king's  power  of 
merit, 

R&ja  , . . {about  seven  letters  lost)  - . . the  resort  of  good  qualities  * » , , illustrious 

in  fJie  world  (was)  Hasti  Bhoj pr<Md he  , , , , whose  breast  was  large 

and  powerful,  and  (to  him  ?J  whose  eyes  are  like  the  lotus  hifiapi. 

(About  nineteeu  letters  lost)  , , , , * afterwards,  he  who  resembled  the  elephants 
jat  tbe  ei^t  quarters),  benefactor,  humble  , , . . a favourite  (of  the  king?) 
mutator  of  the  conduct,  indestructible, 

(About  nineteeu  letters  lost)  Kaschata  . . , (one  letter  lost)  who,  possessing  a mind 
inclined  to  the  well-being  of  the  people,  for  the  bappy  and  excellent  protection 

of (four  letters  lost)  ever  kind  as  a mother,  and  easily  accessible  as  a 

friend,  flonrished, 

(About  twenty-one  letters  lost)  , , ■ . . by  a , , . , , , (four  letters  lost}  the  king, 
being  at  peace,  entrusted  his  affairs  (to  bis  mioister  ?),  and,  though  accustomed  to 
act  without  rest  rain  t,  abandoned  aJI  enjoyment.  Then  succeeded  Ms  son  (about 

fourteen  letters  lost)  hara  . . - , . . - (four  letters  lost)  viT^ra  isfidizd 

whose  prowess  and  glory  were  like  thos^  of  Hari  ■ he,  KuntaJ,  Avanti,  Kaling,  Koshal, 
Triknt,  LAt,  Andhra  (conquered  T) 

(About  nioeteen  letters  lost)  by  hii  faultless  qualities. 

(About  nine  letters  lost) -by  his  faultless  qualities,  the  son  of  Hast!  Bhoj, 

celebrated  in  this  world,  became  tbe  minister  of  that  king,  the  whole  earth. 

(Abont  twenty  letters  lost) .....  whose  mind  was  firm,  courageous,  who  was 
endowed  with  IiberaJity,  mercy,  charity,  was  devoted  to  religion  and  governed  the 
country  with  justice . . . * . , , (was  surrounded  with)  the  rays  of  glory,  mercy,  and 
good  qualities - 

(About  six  letters  lost)  Sbaha  (about  eleven  letters  lost)  made  the  greatest  increase 
of  merit  (about  thr^e  letters  not  made  out  clearly)  (about  six  letters  lost) — he — at  the 
time  more  - - « . . - ■ (works?)  made  prisons  - ....  * life,  age,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

(Words  altogether  of  seventeen  not  well  made  out  but  evidently  meaning) 

for  the  benefit  of  mother  and  father,  established  tho  house  (cave  ?)  (about  twelve 
letters  lost) ....  . . rudhatdj  in  the  ^eat  hill  occupied  by  Bhujsgendra, 

(About  six  letters  lost)— jmI — (about  ten  letters  lost)  the  spot  covered  with 

creepers,  fto windows  (three  letters  lost) Vithivedika  (two  letters  lost) 

drahnupraTTiadyascha  the  arrangement  of  pleasing  pillars. 

(About  seven  letters  lost)  cold  (twelve  letters  lest)  Talasanuuti  (about  six  letters 
lost)  delightful  (about  seven  letters  lost)  (coutaining  ?)  tbs  great  place  of  rest,  ndgendtn 
palace. 

(About  five  letters  lost)  Tamandsa  (about  fifteen  letters  lost) — rays  (about  three 
letters  lost)  where  there  is  an  opportunity^of  enjoying  extreme  happiness. 

(About  three  letters  lost)  thema^ificence  of  king’s  palaces  . . , the  cave  of  Mandara 

(about  twenty  letters  lost) — as  wished— (about  four  letters  lost) on  the  moat 

beautiful  mountain).  (About  four  letters  lost)  by  me  made  ? Videha  (about  sixteen 

letters  lost)  whose  birthname  was whose  humility  was  expanded  by  pleasing 

favours,  and  whose  mind  was  not  crooked, 

(About  three  letters  lost)  Laya  (absorption)  the  glory  of  the  crowns  of  chiefs  of  gods 
(about  eighteen  letters  lost) , - . . - by  circumstances  was,  Variha  Dev,  having  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  kings. 

(About  four  letters  lost)  the  good  Sugata  the  well  stored  doud , body  of  snake 

(about  ^ix  letters  lost)  disposition as  long  as  by  the  bright  rays,  so  loiag  ought 

the  inner  hall  to  be  used. 

(About  ten  letters  lost)— -the  three  jewels  (one  letter  tost)  (three  letters  not  well 
made  out)—  the  mountain  resorted  to  by  ths  great,  and  whose  top  is  occupied  by 
caves  of  various  kinds. 

(About  ten  letters  lost)  (may)  the  world  also  enter,  from  the  destruction  of  collective 
aod  individual  evils,  the  painless,  fearless,  peaceful^  and  excellent  abode.  Dr.  Bhiu 
D^ji  in  Jour-  Bom,  Br,  Koy.  As.  Soc.  Vil.  54- 6 J. 
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AJl  the  walla  of  thia  cave  are  covered  with  frescoes^  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Shdkyamiani  or  from  the  legends  of  sainta, 
and  the  roofs  and  pillars  have  arabesques  and  om ament s,  generally 
of  great  beauty  of  outline,  heightened  by  the  most  harmonious 
colon idng*  Much  is  now  destroyed.  The  roof  of  the  verandah  was 
painted  in  square  and  circular  compartments,  and  in  the  haJl  the 
sides  of  the  colnmna  were  painted  with  flowers  and  scrolls, 

1 - In  the  verandah  a fragment  of  the  ceiling  decoration  remains 
pretty  entire.  ^ It  is  of  much  merit. 

2.  On  the  architrave,  over  the  bracket  of  one  of  the  front  pillars 
of  the  verandah,  is  a figure  of  a beggar  sleeping  and  a wild  beast 
licking  his  feet,  while  a horse  stands  behind  him.  To  the  right 
is  another  begging  friar  seated  and  two  men  before  him,  while  a 
wild  beast  comes  in  from  the  right.  Over  another  bracket  are  two 
begging  friars,  a woman,  and  some  other  figures, 

S,  On  the  left  end  of  the  back  wall  of  the  verandah  is  a piece 
of  painting.  Above,  a Buddha  sits  on  a throne,  in  bluish  rob© 
much  defaced  ; on  his  left  are  fragments  of  three  figures 
wearing  crowns,  one  with  a green  skin  i on  the  other  is  some 
great  person  and  a number  of  women  bearing  gifts.  Below  is 
another  Buddha  standing  and  facing  the  right,  in  front  of  a green 
niche,  over  which  is  the  umbrella.  To  the  left  are  four  figures 
wearing  crowns,  and  behind  them  eighteen  others,  one  fairer  and 
larger  than  the  rest,  all  richly  jewelled.  To  the  right  of  Buddha 
are  some  six  top- knot- wearing  orange -skinned  attendants,  one  with 
a glory  and  one  with  a fly-flap.  Still  to  the  right,  are  five  smaller 
figures,  and  above  a green  man,  while  in  the  back-ground  is  a 
defaced  figure  as  of  Gam  da,  with  a snake  in  his  hand.  The  figures 
in  this  lower  portion  s©em  all  to  be  presented  against  a back-ground 
of  clouds.  Above  the  side  door  is  a figure  like  a Buddha  in  the 
clouds. 

4.  In  the  left  end  of  the  front  aisle  is  a very  curious  piece  of 
painting,  the  interest  of  which  seems  to  centre  in  a child,  held  by 
the  hands  and  feet  by  a man  and  woman,  while  a third  seems  about 
to  cut  it  in  two  with  a sword.  Above,  two  ranges  of  hills  are 
represented  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  between  them  a river.  Below, 
near  the  right  hand  side,  is  a country  cart  drawn  by  men ; above, 
on  the  hill,  is  a man  wearing  a Persian  cap  who  seems  to  be  in 
grief  5 a green  man  stands  near  carrying  a man  np  the  bill.  Still 
higher,  the  man  in  the  Persian  cap  sits  with  two  others  paying 
respect  to  a small  red  figure  on  a rock,  who  holds  the  little  finger 
of  Ms  left  hand  with  the  right  and  addresses  them.  Beside,  or  to 
the  left  of  the  three,  stands  a green  man  with  long  streaming  hair, 
and  behind  him  is  a figure  with  a sword.  The  back-ground  of 
plantain  trees  marks  a woodland  scene. 

To  the  right  of  the  pilaster  is  the  painting  of  the  *' Dying 
Princess,^  For  pathos  and  sentiment  and  the  unmistakable  way  of 
telling  its  story  this  picture  cannot,  says  Mr,  Griffiths,  be  surpassed 
in  the  history  of  art.  The  Florentine  could  have  put  better  draw- 
ing, and  the  Venetian  better  colour,  but  neither  could  have  thrown 
B 411—69 
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greater  expression  into  it.  The  dying  woman  with  drooping  headj 
hali-closed  eyes,  and  languid  limbs,  reclines  on  a bed,  the  like  of 
which  may  be  found  in  any  native  house  of  the  present  day.  She 
is  tenderly  supported  by  a female  attendant,  wmlst  another,  with 
eager  gaze,  is  looking  into  her  face,  and  holding  the  sick  woman^s 
arm  as  if  in  the  act  of  feeling  her  pulse.  The  expression  on  her 
face  is  one  of  deep  anxiety  as  she  seems  to  realise  how  soon  life 
will  be  extinct  in  the  one  she  loves.  Another  maid  behind  is  in 
attendance  with  a fan,  while  two  men  on  the  left  are  looking  on 
with  an  expression  of  profound  grief.  Below  are  seated  on  the 
floor  other  relations,  who  appear  to  have  given  up  hope,  and  to 
have  begun  their  days  of  mourning,  for  one  woman  has  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  is  apparently  weeping  bitterly. 

6.  Above  the  Dying  Princess  is  a large  palace  or  monastery.  In 
it,  near  the  middle,  is  a Buddha,  in  his  white  robe  with  his  begging 
bowl  in  his  hand,  and  again  he  appears  in  the  doorway  to  the  left. 
To  the  right  of  the  first  a nomher  of  begging  friars  look  out  of  the  doors. 
Again,  to  the  right  and  below,  a Buddha  stands  holding  out  his 
begging  dish,  and  at  his  feet  a chief  kneels  and  makes  obeisance. 
Behind,  to  the  left,  are  other  sitting  figures.  Above,  on  the  right,  a 
figure  with  Persian  cap,  on  horseback,  enters  a gate;  one  with  a similar 
cap,  and  one  without^  are  beyond  it.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  re -appear 
the  same  figure  and  the  horse  neighing,  and  a man  with  them  having 
a striped  waist  cloth,  while  three  figures  in  caps  appear  outside  and  a 
fourth  holds  another  horse.  Below  is  a man  with  a crooked  sword 
and  another  with  a Persian  cap  following  him.  A piece  of  the 
plaster  has  disappeared  below  this,  and  lower  still  a chief  is  shown 
and  two  or  three  figures,  one  with  a long  straight  sword.  Between 
the  first  and  second  cell-doors  has  teen  a monastery  with  a Buddha 
in  the  centre  of  it,  and  women  in  the  side  divisions.  One  of  them 
wears  the  transparent  garb  of  nobility.  Near  the  roof,  to  the  right, 
are  angels,  and  to  the  right  is  a hill  on  which  are  two  monks  talking 
and  a third  sitting  by.  Below  this  the  plaster  has  fallen  off,  but  to 
the  right  is  a monastery.  On  the  left  side  of  it  sits  a Buddha  or  some 
monk,  and  in  the  foreground  another  with  a look  of  wonder.  In 
front  a man  is  seated,  apparently  in  deep  grief,  while  another  stands 
behind  him.  In  the  monastery  on  the  left  stands  a begging  friar, 
and  behind  him  a bald-headed  monk  sits  in  distress.  In  the  right 
side  sit  other  two,  and  two  stand  behind  them.  In  a niche  in  the 
wall  above,  two  jugs  are  shewn. 

7.  To  the  right,  over  the  third  cell-door,  are  four  Buddhas,  each 
with  three  umbrellas  and  underneath  are  three  painted  Sanskrit 
inscriptions.  Above  are  seven  more  Buddhas,  and  a short  painted 
inscription. 

8.  Beyond  the  fourth  cell -door  a Buddha  sits  on  a lion  throne,  the 
Hons  almost  pictures  of  Assyrian  bulls.  His  feet  are  on  a lotus,  the 
staJk  of  it  supported  by  N4ga  chiefs.  His  attendants  also  stand  on 
lotuses- 

0.  On  the  left  end  of  the  back  wall  is  a similar  figure  with 
Lokeshvara  on  hia  left,  and  a begging  friar  with  a garland  on  his 
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right,  aa  attendants.  To  the  rights  near  the  cell-door^  are  a number 
of  sitting  figures. 

10-  Between  the  cell-door  and  the  antechamber  is  a large  scene 
with  fiye^  elephants  ahove^  and  others  beloWj  ridden  by  chiefs  with 
great  retinues,  the  attendants  with  musical  instruments,  and  soldiers 
with  long  blue  curved  swords.  One  figure  below  on  a laorse  has  the 
state  umbrella  carried  over  his  head, 

11,  On  the  other  side  of  the  antechamber  has  been  a similar 
scene  with  figures  having  bows,  spears,  swords,  and  shields,  two  of 
the  latter  with  huge  bogie  *'  faces  on  their  fronts.  To  the  right 
a number  of  women  follow  bea^^ing  fans  and  vessels. 

12,  Between  the  doors  of  the  first  and  second  cells  on  this  side 
has  been  a grand  scene,  in  which  an  enthroned  Buddha  teaches  a 
great  assembly,  all  wearing  tiaras,  perhaps  gods  in  heaven.  The 
picture  is  much  defaced, 

IS*  Between  the  third  and  fourth  doors  in  this  side  aisle  is  the 
famous  scene  of  the  visit  of  Asita  to  the  infant  Shdkyamuni,  In  a 
palace  a Brdhman  is  seated,  and  in  front  a boy,  perhaps  Sh4kyamuiii, 
sits  on  a stool  with  a board  in  his  hands,  above  his  head  is  a cage 
of  birds,  and  a guitar,  and  round  him  sit  three  others  with  boards. 
To  the  left,  Asita  is  seated  holding  the  infant  Sh^kyamuni  in  his 
hands  and  before  him  are  the  child's  father  and  mother,  and  a 
disciple  in  the  foreground, 

14,  Below  the  last  is  Sh4kyamuni  shooting  and  other  boys  sitting 
behind  him,  while  his  teacher  sits  a little  to  the  right,^  To  the  left 
some  boys  sit  together.  Above,  to  the  right,  is  the  scene  in  the 
bedroom,  when  Shd,kyamuni  left  his  wife  and  infant  son  to  become 
a monk. 

Cave  XVTT.,  known  as  the  Zodiac  cave  from  a circular  painting  at 
the  left  end  of  the  verandah,  is  another  fine  monaateiy  cave  similar 
to  the  last  and  apparently  executed  about  the  same  time. 

Outside,  to  the  left,  over  a cistern  and  under  the  inscription,  is  a 
triple  compartment  of  sculpture.  In  the  centre  Shakyamuni  squats 
under  an  ornamental  arch,  with  angels  above,  and  a wheel,  deer,  and 
lions  below.  On  each  side  is  a Buddha  standing  on  a lotus  with 
worshippers  below.  At  the  right  end,  opposite  this,  several  rows 
of  squatting  Buddhas  have  been  sculptured  on  the  rock,  a piece  of 
which  has  broken  and  fallen  away,  leaving  a higher  portion  to 
slide  down,  A stair  leads  down  from  the  front  of  the  cave  and 
must  have  descended  to  the  stream.  The  verandah  has  been 
supported  by  six  plain  octagonal  columns  with  bracket  capitals  and 
neat  bases  resembling  the  Attic  base,  but  without  its  lower  torus , 
The  hall  is  entered  by  a central  door,  resembling  that  in  XYI.,  with 


1 The  story  referred  to  is  probably  thie  : ^ " The  royal  prince,  he  was  fifteen 

years  old,  contended  with  all  the  ShAkyas  in  athletic  ©port®.  He  drew  a how  and 
with  one  arrow  pierced  seven  golden  drums,  and  with  another  seven  iron  blocks. 
These  arrow©  passing  through  the  targets  went  in  a south-east  direction  and  stuck 
in  the  earth  j from  these  spots  two  fountains  of  water  gushed*^’  Beal’s  Fahi-Han* 
dfi. 


Chapter  XIV. 
Places  of  Interest. 
Ajanta  Cavks. 
Cave  XVI. 


Cave  XVII. 
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Chapter  ZIV. 
Places  of  Interest. 
Ajajejta  Cavbs. 
Oftve  XVIL 


a row  of  painted  Buddhas  over  it,  and  by  two  side  doors.  It  is 
further  lighted  by  two  windows.  This  apartment  is  63 f feet  wide 
by  sixty-two  feet  deep  and  thirteen  feet  highj  its  roof  being  sup- 
ported by  twenty  octagonal  pillarsj  all  plam^  except  the  two  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  and  back  rowSj  which  have  square  baseSj  shafts 
partly  octagonal  and  partly  sixteen -sided  and  more  ornainented. 
The  ante  chamber  is  small  with  two  pillars  in  front j but  the  shrine 
is  17|  feet  wide  by  twenty  deep>  and  in  front  of  the  great  image 
there  stand  on  the  floor  two  figures,  one  holding  the  begging  friar^s 
alms-bowl,  the  other  damaged.  There  are  also  two  attendants 
on  each  aide  of  the  Buddha  and  two  fly-flap  bearers.  Besides  the 
two  in  the  verandah,  this  cave  contains  sixteen  cells.  At  the 
right  end  of  the  verandah  there  is  a small  hole  in  the  floor  into  a 
fine  cistern  of  water,  the  entrance  to  which  is  up  a flight  of  steps 
between  this  cave  and  XVI,  An  inscription  at  the  left  end  of  the 
verandah,  outside,  gives  the  names  of  certain  princes  of  Ashmaka, 
Dhritar^fihtra,  his  son  Hari  S^mbaj  hia  aon  Kshitipaia  Sauri  S4mba, 
Upendragupta,  and  his  son  Skdcha,  They  may  have  been  local 
chiefs  of  the  sixth  century.  Nothing  is  known  of  them,^ 


1 The  translation  of  the  insciiption  19  : (T'wo  letters  lost)  Obeiaance  to  the  Muni,  the 
great  lord  of  the  three  Vidy^  (Bauddha  coUections)  whose  most  charitable  act  is  the 
^ft  of  Vih^ras,  their  qualities  and  names  are  described.  The  king  who  has  obtaaned 
life  and  by  (two  letters  lost)  the  umbrella  is  held,  and  bad  a eon  named  Dhritari^tra, 
who  had  the  white  umbreUa, 

. (Two  letters  lost)  this  khig's  son  whose  countenance  was  beautiful  like  the  lotua 
and  the  moon,  was  Hari  S^^ba— hia  son  of  epotleoe  wealth  was  Kshitip^a  Sauri 
S^mba. 

(Four  letters  lost)  was  Upendragupta,  very  famous  and  iUustrioua.  Afterwards 
his  son  well  known  as  Skdcha, 

(Six  letters  lost)  for  securii^  fame  m fho  world  (two  letters  lost)  Vaafi^  - — the 
king^s  son  celebrated  in  the  world,  was  king  Nilapasa, 

(About  five  letters  lost)  of  illustrious  fame  was  the  celebrated  Sklcha.  After  him, 
the  Increaser  of  the  brightness  of  the  king's  family  and  race  was  Krishnad^isa, 

(About  six  letters  lost)  (the  king’s)  daughter  named  Ambiebandrd,  whose  dress 
was  white  as  the  rays  of  the  moon,  with  countenance  like  the  full  moon,  and  whose 
peculiar  ornaments  were  humility  and  piety  was  (his  wife  ?). 

(About  seven  letters  lost)  (the  succeed  mg  words  not  well  made  out)  (one  letter 
lost)  in  his  heart  expanded  like  the  lotus  (about  five  letters  lost)  (three  syllables)  of 
beautiful  form. 

Comparable  to  (Pradyumna)  a (Cupid)  and  S^mba  (were)  the  two  sons — the  first 
was  destined  to  rule  the  earth,  the  second  (had)  the  name  Ravi  S^mba. 

(About  twelve  letters  lost)  Asmaba  (one  letter  lost)  Sa  (one  letter  lost)  appeared 
beautiful  like  the  sun  and  moon. 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  Haniva  (abont  four  letters  lost)  particularly  cultivated 
the  friendship  (one  letter  lost)  Pranayo  always  conducted  themselves  with  unanimity 
and  happiness  (the  two  brothers), 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  (three  syllables)  whose  punisliment  was  (severe  f), produced 
Irom  former  actions,  Vima  Simab  ? (regarding  the  younger  brother  ?)  (about  three 
syllables  not  well  made  out)  who  has  praised  (Buddha  ?) 

(About  ten  letters  lost)  courage,  mercy  (two  letters  lost),  the  (chief)  king(,  the 
minister  with  the  appellation  Anitya,  afterwards  nurtured  the  great  tree  of  merik 

(About  ten  letters  lost)  dri  (about  two  letters  lost)  s^  (some  letters  lost)  pAua 
(one  letter  lost)  attained  great  learning  and  exercised  charity,  mercy,  happiness, 
friendship,  forgiveuess,  bravery,  and  wisdom, 

(About  twelve  letters  lost)  he  well  copied  the  pure  conduct  of  (former)  kings 
with  still  purer  actions, 

(Twelve  letters  lost)  (Gha)  K^ra  (four  letters  not  well  made  out)  in  the  same 
way  the  brotherhood  of  mendicants  was  found  increased, 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  ya  (one.  letter  lost)  (t^kshdn  ?)  Loving  (the. 
mendicante)  as  his  sous,  full  of  compassion,  by  means  of  gifts  of  money  left. 
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!•  The  Bo-ealled  Zodiac^  in  the  left  and  of  the  yemiidahj  seems 
to  be  some  sort  of  representatioii  of  the  world. ^ Had  there  been 
nine  divisions,  it  might  have  been  interpreted  as  the  nine  divisions 
of  Jambudvipaj  hut  there  are  only  eight.  The  various  ways  in 
which  the  persons  in  each  are  engaged  seem  to  indicate  different 
aspects  of  worldly  lifej  the  wheel  of  life  or  fortune.  In  one  is  a 
man  alono^  in  another  are  animals  with  meu^  in  a third  are  vessels, 
dishes,  and  tools,  in  others  are  buildings  and  streets.  The  rim  of  the 
wheel  is  divided  into  sixteen  compartments,  each  containing  symbols, 
and  is  upheld  by  two  long  green  arms  with  bracelets. 


Chapter  XIV. 
Places  of  Interest. 

Ajanta  Caves. 
Cave  XVII. 


2.  To  the  left,  on^  the  same  wall,  are  two  bullocks  led  by  a man, 
a woman  carrying  some  object  on  a board  on  her  head,  and  two 
red-skinned  men,  one  with  a pole  over  his  shoulder.  These  are  a 
continuation  of  No.  3 beneath*  Below  is  a begging  Mar,  seated  in 
a cave,  with  a water-pot  in  front  and  a dead  body  at  his  feet.  Below 
this  is  a green-skinned  chief  and  attendants  much  defaced,  but  with 
the  name  Mdnihhadra,  written  under  his  seat.  On  the  right  is  a 
begging  friar  with  a jug  on  a stand,  talking  to  a laic  seated 
before  him. 


3.  To  the  left,  on  the  return  of  the  wall  above,  a large  orange- 
coloured  snake  encircles  an  area  with  men,  buildings,  and  trees  in 
it*  The  scene  extends  to  the  edge  of  the  large  circle  on  the  end 
wall* 


4.  Below  the  last  is  painted  the  Litany  of  Avalokiteshvara, 
unfortunately  all  but  obliterated*  Avalokitesvara  holds  the  palm 


(About  twelve  letter?  lost)  lUAkera  matuntEmeoualy  Attaimneiit  of 

the  Love  and  meditation  of  Sarvadnya  (Buddha),  and  realities  disappeared  from  the 
world. 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  mi®  (seven  not  well  deciphered)  by  the  water  of  glory, 
white  as  the  rays  of  the  moon,  he  beauiihed  the  whole  world* 

(About  sixteen  letters  lost)  moon  (two  letters  lost)  Hari  (shena),  a moon  among  great 
kings,  the  benefactor  of  his  subjects  ; whilst  protecting  the 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  wondeirful  accumulation  of  merit  (two  letters  loet)  from 
whom  the  dawn  of  ornamental  gifts  of  the  earth  of  Stupas  and  Viharaa— to  tho 
delight  of  the  mountaineers. 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  (three  syllables  not  well  made  out)  the  sound! ng  (about 
aiac  letters  lost)  (three  syllables)  by  the  great  (four  lett^a  lost)  at  the  (insufferable) 
foot  of  the  Sabya  (mountain). 

(About  eleven  /letters  lost)  the  stupendous  Clmitya  of  Muioirija  (Buddha),  this 
m onolithic- j e wsl. 

(About  ten  letters  lost)  having  given  plenty,  oonetr noted  a Chaitya  here,  difficult 
even  to  be  imagined  by  little  minds  (three  letters  not  well  made  out)* 

(About  twelve  letters  lost) — 8d  — conveyor  of  beautiful  (a  place)  sweet,  light,  clear, 
cold,  and  plentiful  water,  a magnifieent  placs  of  rest* 

(About  fourteen  letters  lost)  delightful  in  every  way,  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill, 
towards  the  west,  construeted  the  great  Gandhakuti  (oavc). 

(About  eleven  letters  lost)  whoso  actions  arc  directed  towards  good  i for  the 
attainment  of  the  meditation  of  Munindrandtha  (Buddha)  in  this  yforld  may  all 
wished-for  wealth  be* 

(About  fourteen  letters  loet)  — humble  by  him  (may)  the  Mandapa  (temple)  so  long 

as  the  sun  destroys  darkness  by  its  rays  lead  to  the  dawn  of  good  of  the  virtuous. 

1 Compare  Kalph  (Jour*  Ben/  A S.  V.  2,  559)  : This  2:odiao,  as  they  call  it,  is  ve^ 
elaborate.  Why  they  call  it  sR^diao,  I know  not*  There  is  in  on©  part  a bull  and  in 
another  scales.  W©  must  a ladder  to  see  it  clearly*  It  might  nave  been  called 

the  shield  of  Achilles  as  w3l  as  aodiac The  zodiac  is  inoomplete* 

I think  about  a third  of  it  is  wanting,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  eirclo  could  never 
have  been  complete,  for  it  must  have  been  over  this  door  of  the  cell. 
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of  bis  right  hand  forward^  and  has  a bottle  with  oval  body  and 
narrow  neck  in  his  left.  Of  the  oval  ^compartments  at  each  side 
only  a few  can  be  partially  made  out : the  upper  one  on  the 
left  represent-s  a raging  fire  and  a figure  fieeing  from  it  to  Avaloki- 
teshvaraj  and  the  next  seems  to  have  been  Dharani^  K41ij  or  Death,, 
pursuing  her  victim.  On  the  right,  the  upper  picture  contained  the 
sn^e  as  the  enemy  from  which  deliverance  was  soii^ht ; the  next 
a lion  ; and  the  third  an  infuriated  elephant.^ 


5.  On  the  back  wall  of  the  verandah  at  the  extreme  left  end,  in 
a yotmg  chief  seated  > and  his  wife  on  his  right,  and  another  woman 
with  only  a white  and  blue  petticoat  and  rich  pearl  necklace.  Below 
is  a woman  with  a dish  and  before  the  chief  a red-sldnned  man» 
telling  a story;  behind  is  another  red  mac  in  a white  coat, 
Usteningj  as  if  he  were  the  speaker's  partner.  In  front  of  him 
is  a green  man  with  a stick,  facing  round  to  a begging  friar, 
who,  with  six  others,  two  with  square  umbrellas  and  one  with  fair 
hair,  seem  to  wait  for  something;  One,  older  than  the  rest,  has  a 
stick.  Above  these  last  are  five  men  on  seats,  one  red,  probably 
a householder,  and  the  rest  begging  friars,  one  white-skinned  and 
his  hair  in  the  top -knot  style.  Before  them  are  dishes,  and  three 
small  and  one  large  cup  near  each,  with  flowers  ; and,  on  the  left,  is 
one  vessel  set  above  another  with  flowers  in  it.  Two  women  present 
flowers  in  vases.  On  the  left  a man  comes  in  bearing  a pole  with 
water- vessels.  To  the  right  of  the  woman  is  a greenish  man,  dressed 
in  striped  garment,  holding  a white  dish,  and  in  front  of  him 
another  also  with  a dish,  serving  the  begging  friars.  To  the  left 
are  two  beggars,  on©  has  but  one  eye,  then  a third  red  one-eyed 
fellow,  and  next  two  women,  one  in  a sort  of  sack,  a peaked  head- 
dress, and  very  fair ; the  other  with  a jacket,  and  a child  on  her 
hip.  Above  her  is  another  bearing  something  like  a shield  with  a 
fringe,  and  on  her  right  a fair  figure.  All  seem  to  be  begging. 
In  the  foreground  is  a man  on  a pinkish  horse  and  another  about  to 
mount.  To  the  right  of  the  latter  horse  is  a man  with  a bason  and 
two  in  front  of  him  begging. 

6.  Over  the  right  jamb  of  the  side  door  and  extending  over  the 
window  is  another  scene.  In  a palace,  over  the  window,  a brown- 
skinned chief  treats  his  fair  wife,  in  gauzy  robe,  to  some  sherbet. 
A Persian  servant,  in  green,  with  an  elegant  claret  jug,  enters 
with  wine.  A little  red  dwarf  holds  a spittoon  and  another 
spittoon  is  at  the  chieFs  side.  Behind,  a servant  brings  some  dish 
or  other  object.  On  the  left,  two  women  look  from  a window,  and 
on  the  right  two  others  and  a man  stand  in  the  verandah-  On  each 
side  of  the  palace  are  bel  trees.  Leaving  the  palace  on  the  left,  is 
a lady  of  distinction,  with  a woman  carrying  an  umbrella  over  her 
head,  and  behind  them  a servant : beside  the  lady  and  holding  her  by 
the  hand,  is  a reddish  handmaid,  distinguished  by  her  full  dress  in 
blue  and  white;  then  a fair  man  bearing  a bow  and  some  bulky  objects. 
Behind  him  are  two  women,  the  red  one  with  a dish  of  flowers; 


1 For  Avalokiteshvar  and  hk  litany  see  above,  oavs  IV. 
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and  then  tke  brown  chief  with  an  umbrella  carried  over  his  head.  Chapter  XI Y. 
In  the  foreground  two  women^  their  heads  now  gonSj  stand  near  places  of  Interest. 


front  was  a gi^ntic  green -skinned  chief  with  magnificent  head- 
dress, now  nearly  gone.  Near  the  roof  is  an  ashoha  tree>  and  in  front 
of  it  a pea-fowl  with  whit©  wings^  blue  beak  and  breast,  and  green  tail- 
Before  it  is  perhaps  a water-runnel,  which  a monkey  approaches 
from  behind  another  ashoha  tree  with  the  buds  .scarcely  burst. 
Above  are  two  heavenly  minstrels  with  human  busts  and  birds^ 
feet  and  tails  ; one  with  cymbals,  and  the  other  with  some  other 
instrument.  To  the  left^  on  blue  clouds,  is  a fair  cherub  with  a 
basket  over  his  shoulder,  and  three  celestial  dams  els,  one  with 
cymbals  and  another  with  a flute,  hcmai^  and  two  attendants  one  with 
a sort  of  harp,  vina^  the  other  with  a sword  and  crown.  Below  is  a 
red  pair  of  Kirdtas  or  mountaineers.  The  rest  is  destroyed.  On 
the  extreme  right  two  comical  little  sprites,  GuhyahcbSg  sit  on  a 
rock. 

S.  By  the  edge  of  the  door  are  some  fragments  of  painting. 
On  the  frieze  of  the  door  are  eight  Buddhas,  the  seventh,  Shdkya- 
muni,  under  a p^al  tree,  and  the  eighth,  Mai  trey  a or  Dipankara 
Buddha,  with  a high  tiara. 

9-  On  the  lintel  ar©  eight  compartments,  each  containing  a pair 
of  figures,  treating  each  other  to  liquor,  the  women  mostly  redder 
than  the  men.  The  door  posts  have  been  painted  in  neat  patterns  . 

10.  On  the  right  of  the  door  above  are  some  chembs,  and  below 
them  is  a begging  friar.  To  the  right  is  a mountain  scene  with  a 
large  royal,  orange -coloured  figure  in  front,  and  above,  to  the  right, 
an  angel  and  two  cherubs  with  remarkable  head-dresses.  Below, 
perhaps  in  a cave,  ar©  two  heavenly  minstrels.  Under  the  angel  are 
two  blue  pea-fowls,  and  under  the  pea-fowls  a Bhil  or  bowman 
crouching  forward  ; lower  still  are  the  heads  of  two  figures. 

11,  Over  the  two  windows  to  the  right  is  painted  a story.  First, 
over  the  left  window,  is  king  Bimbisara^  seated  in  his  palace,  with  a 

illow  behind  him  and  his  wives  and  on©  handmaid  on  his  right ; on 
is  left  is  a begging  friar  or  his  minister.  In  a floor  below  are  three 
women  and  a man,  and  to  the  right  is  the  door  and  porter.  In  the 
court  are  some  men  sitting,  and  three  horses  and  an  elephant  look 
out  of  the  stables.  Then  comes  a doorway  and  the  market  place  in 
which  are  seen  women  looking  out  of  windows  with  sunshades  over 


the  gateway,  outside  of  which  is  the  porter.  Beside  the  gate  is  a 
plantain  tree. 

7.  To  the  right  of  the  window  is  some  mountain  scene.  In 


Ajanta  Cavibs. 
Cave  XVII. 


1 was  kii^  of  Magadha,  of  which  EAjagriha  was  the  capital.  After 

abandoning  hia  home  ^dkyarouni  went  to  BOTreral  holy  persons  to  seek  instruction. 
Disappointed  with  all  of  them,  he  took  his  abode  on  a little  hill  near  Rdjagriha,  called 
Pdnaava^  and  procured  his  food  by  begging  in  the  city.  His  youth,  good  looks, 
and  hermit’e  garb,  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  who  saw  him,  and  even  king 
Bimbisira  paid  him  a visit  and  promised  to  receive  him  as  hie  tutor,  should  the 
youthful  hermit  ever  acfjuire  the  knowledge  he  sought.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  this  king  that  Shikyamuni,  then  m his  thirty-fifth  year,  became 
a Buddha  (526  B.c.). 
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them.  Two  horses  go  towards  the  palacoj  andj  between  them,  a 
light-^ coloured  elephant,  proceeding  from  the  palace,  seizes  a begging 
friar  in  his  trunk,  Then^  over  the  second  window,  the  same  elephant 
kneels  at  the  feet  of  Shdkyamimi  and  his  disciple,  perhaps  Ananda 
or  S^riputra,^  both  with  alms -bowls.  Many  men  in  the  market  are 
looking  on  with  interest,  and  two  behind  Sbdkyamuni  are  fleeing 
from  the  elephant. 

12.  On  the  end  wall  is  Vaihdfra  hilL^  Shakyamuni  is  throned  in 
front  and  many  chiefs  two  of  them  distinguished  by  the  richness 
of  their  jewelry.  On  clouds  are  saints  with  top-knot  head- 
dresses. The  story  is  well  known  in  the  life  of  Shdkyamtmi  in 
connection  with  R^jagriha. 

13.  In  the  right  jamb  of  the  last  window  is  Manjughosha,®  or 
Minndtha  as  he  is  called  in  W^dl,  with  a jug  in  his  left  hand.  The 
ovab  resembling  a gloiy  round  him,  is  the  representation  of  the 
stone  cut  away  in  forming  a carved  image.  He  is  the  disciple  of 
Matsyendrandtha,  and,  at  the  present  day,  his  car  is  drawn  after 
Matsyendran^Ltha’s  in  processions  in  Nep^l. 

14.  In  the  first  of  the  two  windows  is  a Buddha  on  the  left  jamb 
with  his  alms-bowL  On  the  other  ig  also  a Buddha  (defaced)  and  an 
attendant, 

15.  The  ceiling  of  the  verandah^  copied  by  Major  G-ilL,  is  now  in 
the  India  Museum  at  Kensington.  In  the  centre,  six:  figures  have 
six  arms  between  them,  and  had  perhaps  only  two  feet,  but  the 
middle  portion  of  the  painting  is  gone. 

16.  The  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  tolerably  entire,  but  the  colouring 
has  been  so  damaged  by  smoke  that  only  the  designs  can  be  mad© 
out-  The  roof  of  the  central  area  is  in  a similar  condition.  It 
differs  from  the  other  roo:^  by  having  a very  large  portion  of  the 
area  filled  by  concentric  circles,  decorated  in  various  patterns, 
and  a broad  square  border  outside,  filled  with  animal  and  other 
figures,  among  which  a cock-fight  and  a ram- fight  are  prominent. 

1 7-  The  pillars  also  have  been  painted,  and  large  portions  of  the 
decorations  on  them  can  be  made  out,  and  are  very  interesting. 
The  figures  of  lions  and  grotesque  beings,  on  the  bases  of  some  of 
them,  are  unique- 


1 AnandA,  nephew  of  Buddha  and  the  great  composer  of  Sntrag,  waa  the  second 
Buddhist  patriarch.  Sdriputra  was  one  of  the  leading  disc^les  of  Buddha,  the 
representative  of  complete  wisdom,  A detailed  account  of  S^putra  is  given  iu 
Beals  Fah'Hiau,  66,  note  5- 

3 Vaihdra  was  one  of  the  five  hills  which  surrounded  the  old  city  of  Rljagriita. 
The  others  were  Vardha,  Vriehahha^  Bish^ri,  and  Ghaiiyaka.  Th^  are  at  present 
named  Baibhr^giri,  Yipulagiri,  Batnigiii,  XJdayagiti,  and  Sonagiri,  Beal’s  Pah-Hian, 
112,  note  1. 

3 Manjughosha,  or  Manjiishri|  is  a semi- historic  character  deified  hy  the 
Ifl'epilese  and  Thibetans.  He  is  said  to  have  drained  the  valley  of  Hepdl,  and 
cTviliaed  the  ^ople,  what  Kdalwapa  ie  said  to  have  done  for  Kdshniir  {Eumouf^a 
liOtua  of  ^odLaw,  505).  By  the  Chinese  he  is  spoken  of  **aa  a teacher  of  the 
highest  night  of  doctrine  found  in  the  Mahdyana  or  Great  Vehicle,  and  the  founder 
of  a school  called  * that  of  the  One  feature,’  whioh  aflSrmed  that  all  creatures  possess 
the  erne  nature  of  Buddha.’’  (Beal’s  Pah-Hijtn,  60,  note  1). 
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18.  _ In  the  left  end  of  the  front  ai8le>  and  left  side  of  the  cell  Chapter  XIV. 

door,  is  a scene  in  a palace.  Towards  the  right  side  of  the  picture  a piacea  o^Interest. 

crowned  chief  sits,  holding  a sheathed  sword  with  his  left  hand,  and 

apparently  about  to  draw  it  with  the  right.  Behind  him  stand  two  CAv®a. 

womeiij  the  first  with  a fly-flap,  the  second,  darker  in  comple^on,  XVII, 

and  with  a royal  head-dress.  Before  the  chiefs  on  the  left,  and 

veiy  close  to  him,  stands  a man  dressed  as  a Brahman  friar,  with  a 

white  sheet  over  his  left  shoulder,  a bare  head,  a small  ring  in 

his  ear,  and  a small  moustache.  He  appears  to  lean  with  his  left 

elbow  on  the  chief's  seat,  and  holds  the  other  hand  to  his  chin.  His 

nails  are  remarkably  long.  Behind  him  with  curly  hair,  is  a black 

servant  who  might  pass  for  a negro,  carrying  some  object  on  his 

back,  hidden  by  the  loop  of  the  fastening  which  comes  o^er  his  left 

shoulder.  In  his  ears  are  long  earrings,  and  in  his  left  hand  is  a 

sort  of  foil  or  wand.  He  is  naked  to  the  waist  and  wears  striped 

short  drawers.  Still  to  the  left  stands  another  chief.  Behind  him 

an  attendant,  with  small  moustache,  appears  to  be  carrying  some 

object,  and  behind,  in  the  door,  is  a porter.  To  the  right  of  the 

chief  is  seen  a fly-flap,  and  the  head  of  a lady  with  royal  head-dress. 

Above,  on  the  eaves  of  the  roof,  is  a bird,  and,  on  a frieze  a little 
higher,  an  elephant  fight.  Over  this,  from  a window,  sm  ladies 
look  out,  on©  apparently  in  grief,  who  points  downwards.  Over 
this  again  is  an  inscription  in  red  paint  bnt  not  original.  Below 
all  this  are  to  be  traced  the  crowns  and  part  of  the  heads  of  two 
persons,  one  of  whom  has  a glory,  and,  like  Shiv,  a third  eye  in  his 
forehead,  but  horizontal. 

19.  On  the  right  side  of  the  cell,  about  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
door,  a chief  sits,  a dark  woman  hebind  him  holds  the  fly-flap,  and 
behind  her,  to  the  left,  another  holds  the  umbrella.  To  the  right 
sit  four  men,  pale  and  red -skinned,  and  one  green  with  moustaches 
and  with  a blue  water  lily,  and  another  red  onC  behind  more  richly 
dressed.  The  one  to  the  right  is  clothed  to  the  neck,  wears 
stockings,  and  seems  to  speak  to  the  chief.  Behind  him  a fair 
maid  servant  brings  a tray  of  flowers,  and  beyond  her  is  a green 
servant.  To  the  right  is  another  green  servant  with  afly-flap.  To  the 
right,  and  a little  lower,  are  two  geese  on  seats,  and,  on  the  return  of 
the  pilaster,  are  some  seven  geese,  while  lower  still  a man  carries  two 
in  his  hands.  Under  the  chief,  to  the  left,  is  mountain  scenery 
with  plants  in  flower  and  a lake  with  water  flowers  and  gees©  in  it. 

Above  is  more  painting,  tolerably  entire. 

20.  On  the  front  of  the  pilaster  a Bnddha  is  represented  seated, 
in  a red  robe,  with  a glory  round  his  head  and  two  Lokeshvaras  as 
fly -flap -bearers  by  him, 

21.  On  the  left  of  the  first  cell -do  or,  in  the  left  aisle,  a lady  sits 
on  a laj^ge  seat  with  a tiara  on  her  head,  and  on  her  left,  behind  the 
seat,  stands  an  attendant.  On  the  return  of  the  pilaster,  to  the  left, 
is  another  woman  seated,  not  so  richly  dressed,  and  behind  her,  a 
third  stands  looking  towards  the  left*  Below  the  first  part  of  this 
is  a lake  with  lotus  flowers,  and  beside  it  are  men  and  a woman. 

22.  In  a painting,  to  the  right  of  the  first  cell- door  and  stretching 
to  the  next,  is  a lady  who  seems  to  have  entered  from  a door  on  the 

B 411—70 
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left-  To  the  right  is  a chief  standing  with  an  attendant  behind  himj 
below j to  the  right,  are  two  children,  one  of  whom  the  chief  takes 
by  the  hand.  Above  are  two  men,  one  perhaps  a suppliant,  and  to 
the  left,  a round  object,  but  whether  a shield  or  a round  fan  is  not 
very  clear.  To  the  right  stand  two  men  talking,  one  of  them  like  a 
Brdhman.  Behind  them  are  two  horses,  and  still  to  the  right  are 
three  men,  one  with  a spatted  bag  at  his  side,  and  below  are  some 
fragments  of  other  figures. 

23.  Between  the  second  and  third  cell- doors  are  two  horses  and 
a man  leading  them.  In  the  foreground  to  the  right  are  two  persons 
of  distinction  who  meet  an  oldish  man,  with  a rosaiy,  coming  from  a 
rocky  hill.  To  the  right  of  him  are  the  heads  of  two  more  horses. 
Lower  and  to  the  right  a figure  sits  under  a roof,  or  perhaps  in  a 
cave,  with  a tree  or  bush  to  the  right  of  it,  and  below  are  some 
figures  not  easily  made  out, 

24.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  cell- doors  are  a series  of  acts 
in  which  an  old  man,  bald  on  the  forehead,  with  prominent  teeth 
and  square  umbrella  in  his  hand,  apparently  begging,  appears  at 
least  four  times.  First,  to  the  right  of  the  upper  half  of  the  third 
cell- door,  he  seems  to  enter  from  the  left  and  to  address  a wealthy 
man,  by  whom  sits  his  wife,  looking  round  at  the  man.  Behind  is 
another  man  and  further  to  the  right,  the  porter.  Lower  and  to 
the  right  the  beggar  appears  again  with  a bag  and  jug  on  his  back, 
before  a figure,  dressed  as  a chief,  with  an  attendant  seated  at  his 
foot,  while  a girl  looks  at  the  old  man  from  the  left.  Lower  again 
and  to  the  left  a man  is  represented  giving  him  a water  jar.  At 
the  upper  right  hand,  in  a palace,  a chief  richly  jewelled,  sits  with 
a fly-fiap-bearer  behind  him  and  another  attendant  bringing 
forward  a vessel,  while  the  man  appears  again  on  the  left  begging  ; 
on  the  extreme  right  sits  a lady,  while  a child  rests  against  the 
chieFs  cushion.  Below,  a richly-jawelled  man  sits  to  the  left  of  a 
green  one,  and  to  the  right  is  a third. 

25.  In  the  end  of  the  back  aisle,  above  the  cell-door,  are  many 
horses,  with  riders  at  the  gallop  and  some  archers  among  them, 
but  the  painting  is  so  blackened  as  not  to  be  easily  made  out. 
Below  on  the  left  side  of  the  cell- door,  a wild  man,  his  hair  on  end, 
heaves  a large  stone  at  a great  monkey  lying  asleep.  To  the  left, 
another  man,  or  perhaps  the  same,  appears  as  if  about  to  seize  a 
monkey  who  sits  looking  round,  with  a large  stone  beside  him.^  To 
the  left  is  a tree  and  a deer  and  other  animals  beyond  it.  Beneath 
the  sleeping  monkey  is  another,  stretching  up  his  hands  and  a man 
near  him.  And  from  the  left  another  large  monkey  advances  with 
Sb  man  behind  him. 

26.  On  the  back  wall,  from  the  corner  to  the  door  of  the  first 
odd,  is  a pretty  large  piece  of  wall  painting.  In  the  upper  right 
corner  a man  of  some  note  sits  under  a canopy  with  his  vnfe  to  the 


1 In  the  EbArhnt  aculpturea  are  Bimilar  monkey  In  one  ^ man  hurJa  a 

lATge  atone  at  a monkey  who  olaapa  hitn  by  the  lega ; in  anothiei'  a monkey  triee  to 
escape  up  a tree,  from  a man  who  clings  to  hie  back,  (Bharh-nt  Stupa,  105). 
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27,  Below  the  last_,  to  tlie  leftj  ie  a palace,  in  which  sits  a chief 
with  two  women  servants  and  in  front  of  him  two  men^  to  whom  he 
seems  to  be  talking.  Below  he  is  again  represented  sitting  under 
a roof  with  several  wo  men  servants.  From  the  gate  on  the  leftj  a 
horse  goes  out  (the  rider  now  destroyed),  and  beyond  it  is  another 
horseman.  Above,  an  elephant  leaves  the  palace,  the  rider  holding 
a goad  in  his  hand,  while  four  soldiers  march  forward  with  shields 
and  swords,  the  two  in  front  apparently  turning  away  from  the 
spectator,  and  a chief  upon  an  eiej>hant  is  meeting  them.  Above 
this  the  painting,  though  fairly  entire,  is  too  much,  blackened  by 
smoke  to  be  made  much  of. 

28.  Between  the  first  and  second  cell-doors  on  the  back  wall  is 
a large  and  lively  scene.  On  the  upper  left  side,  a chief  sits  on  his 
throne  in  a palace,  behind  him  is  a green  fly-flap -bearer  and 
another  reddish  female,  and  beside  her  a fair  maid  servant.  In 
front  of  the  chief,  on  a stool,  sits  a red -skinned  man,  without 
jewelry  and  with  a cloth  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  behind  him, 
to  the  left,  stand  ten  men  dressed  like  Br^lhman  beggars.  In 
front  of  them  are  two  men,  one  carrying  some  object  and  dressed 
in  full  white  garments,  as  porters  usually  are  j the  other  is  perhaps 
a soldier  of  the  body-guard.  The  man  before  the  chief  seems  to 
look  back  and  speak  to  them.  Above  the  heads  of  the  beggars  a 
number  of  horses  look  from  stable  windows.  Below,  in  another 
apartment,  a red  man  on  the  left  seizes  another  by  the  waistband, 
who  in  turn  seizes  the  next  to  the  left  and  knocks  him  down.  A 
fourth  turns  round  on  the  second,  and  to  the  left  three  more 
struggle.  Below  this  is  a great  party  , The  chief  has  come  out  of 
the  gate  on  the  right,  on  horseback,  with  the  umbrella  over  him, 
and  his  minister  riding  behind,  A dozen  men  with  spears  in  their 
hands  advance  in  front  j two  more  have  swords  and  shields,  and 
dogs.  To  the  left  is  a forest  and  hills,  and  in  the  hills  are 
deer,  who  run  before  the  huntsmen,  and  two  tigers  crouch  in  their 
lairs.  The  chief  seems  to  have  gone  in  front  after  the  deer. 
Above,  to  the  left,  a man  sleeps  in  the  forest  with  his  weapon  besides 
bim,  while  a tiger  or  lion  lioks  his  feet.  A little  above  a man  sits 
with  his  sword  at  his  side  and  his  horse  at  his  left,  while  a lion 
appears  in  front  of  him.  Probably  he  ie  the  chief  of  the  hunting 
scene.  Still  higher,  a great  party  of  horses,  elephants,  and  spearmen, 
proceed  to  the  right  towards  a scene  where  flags  are  displayed  and 
women  sit  on  the  top  of  the  palace  to  see  the  hunt,  while  beyond. 


right,  while  another  greenish  female  to  the  left,  with  her  hair  in  a 
fillet,  seems  to  speak  earnestly  to  him.  Another  seems  to  be 
approaching  in  front  and  holding  up  her  hands  in  astonishment  or 
terror.  Behind  her  is  a green  woman,  and  a man,  with  a woman 
before  him,  who  holds  two  objects  like  the  heads  of  two  crocodiles, 
perhaps  musical  instruments.  To  the  left  a red  man,  bald,  and  with 
a circle  on  the  side  of  his  head,  looks  back  excitedly,  and,  in  front  of 
him,  a woman  presents  her  joined  palms  to  the  left,  while  she  looks 
to  the  right-  Still  to  the  left  are  two  men,  one  with  a mace  in  his 
hand-  Near  the  left  wall  are  the  faces  of  two  other  figures. 
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[Bombay  G^azettoeri 

5S6  DISTBICTS. 

them  in  the  background^  a huge  lion  passes.  The  whole  probably 
represents  the  legend  of  Sinha  or  Siha.^ 

29.  To  the  right  of  the  second  cell-door^  and  between  it  and 
the  antechamber^  under  a booth,  sits  a chiefs  on  whose  head 
two  men  pour  vessels  of  water-  On  the  right  a woman,  with  a tray 
in  her  left  hand,  oJffers  him  a flower,  and  three  other  figures  appear 
below  to  the  left.  In  a house  to  the  right  are  seven  figures, 
apparently  of  diflerent  ages;  the  biggest  has  some  object  in  his 
hands  and  the  smallest  two  arrows,  or  something  like  arrows. 
Below  this,  on  the  left,  appear  two  men  on  elephants,  and  another 
with  very  marked  features  rides  with  an  umbrella  carried 
behind  him,  with  another  horseman  following.  Below  are  about  a 
dozen  soldiers  with  spears,  shields,  and  swords,  all  apparently 
attacking  a tall  crowned  chief  who  seems  to  come  out  of  a palace 
and  who  is  throwing  a javelin  at  them  and  seems  to  have  killed  two, 

30.  On  the  left  end  of  the  antechamber,  below,  a Buddha  sits  in 
the  middle  in  the  teaching  posture;  two  celestial  fly -flap-bearers  stand 
by  his  side  ; and  above  are  the  usual  angels  on  clouds  bringing  garlands. 
On  the  right  side  sit  about  sixteen  friars,  all  bareheaded  and  dressed 
alike.  Above  them  are  three  horses,  on  one  of  which  is  a man  in 
Iranian  dress  with  peaked  cap,  jerkin,  and  trousers  ; and,  in  the 
background  behind  these,  is  an  elephant  on  which  sits  a great  lady 
with  her  children  and  servant  behind  her,  all  making  obeisance  to 
the  Buddha,  At  the  Buddha'^s  feet  two  chiefs  sit  making  profound 
obeisance-  On  the  left  aide,  among  a crowd  of  notables,  a great 
chief,  of  youthful  appearance,  sits,  on  a cushion,  making  bis  obeisance. 
To  the  right  and  behind  him  are  two  with  smaller  crowns,  the  one 
to  the  right  aliso  on  a cushion.  To  the  left  is  another  with  a small 
crown,  and,  beyond  him,  a decidedly  Persian  personage,  with  high 
peaked  cap,  short  black  beard,  and  long  hair;  while  in  front  of  him 
a jewelled  chieftain  is  seated.  To  the  left  are  four  horsemen,  one 
bearded  and  completely  clothed,  probably  a servant  of  the  prince 
or  chief.  Behind  the  whole  group  are  two  more  Sassanians  and  two 
horses,  the  riders  on  which  have  the  Sassanian  dress  and  peaked 
caps-  Above  are  two  elephants,  on  one  of  which  is  a man 
bareheaded,  and  with  the  Sassanian  ribbons,  or  banderoles,  at  the 
back  of  his  neck,  while,  behind  him,  a curions-looking  attendant 
makes  obeisance.  On  the  other  elephant  are  several  Sassanian 
people,  all  engaged  in  the  same  way,  while  three  pennants  are 
carried  over  their  heads  and  three  spears  in  front,  with  tassels 
attached  to  them.  In  the  background  beyond  this  elephant,  another 
fair  Sassanian  carries  an  umbrella.  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that 


1 The  etory  is  thtis  told  m the  M^dvauao  (44-46).  The  kiug  of  Vanga.  had  a 
daughter  named  Supr^devi  who  eloped  with  the  chief  of  a caravau.  The  chief  and  his 
party  were  soon  after  attacked  by  a lion  who  carried  Supridevi  off  and  hunted  fot 
her  support.  In  aouTHe  of  time  ahehor©  a son,  Sinhab^u,  and  a daughter,  SiiilLasivd,li. 
When,  they  grew  up  they  escaped  with  their  mother,  and  the  Hon,  soon  after,  began  to 
ravage  the  country.  The  king  offered  a large  reward  to  any  one  who  would  kill  the 
lion  and  Sinhah^hu,  agaiiist  fee  wish  o£  his  mother,  accepted  the  offer.  When  the 
lion  saw  him,  it  fawned  on  him  with  delight  and  he  soon  destroyed  it,  Fergusson 
and  Burgees*  Cave  Temples,  313. 
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this  scene  represents  Baharam  Gaur^s  (420  -440)  embassy  to  the  king* 
of  Malwa.^ 

31*  In  the  scene  above  the  last^  Buddha  stands  surrounded  by 
four  saints  and  two  Bodhisattvas. 

32*  On  the  left  of  the  shrine  door,  stands  a colossal  Buddha  with 
his  alms-bowl  in  his  handj  while  to  the  left,  in  a doorway,  is  a lady 
with  a Japanese  *like  countenance,  pushing  forward  a child  to  put 
alms  in  Buddha ^s  bowl.  In  a window  above  is  a water  pot* 

33.  The  right  end  of  the  antechamber  is  painted  with  standing 
and  sitting  Buddhas.  The  lower  portion  is  destroyed,  except  a 
fragment  at  each  end.  What  remains  at  the  right  side  is  very 
curious,  representing  a number  of  Digambara,  or  sky-clad,  that  is 
naked,  Jain  friars,  helping  forward  an  old  fat  friar,  and  carrying  the 
insects^  besom.  Most  of  them  are  shaven -headed  and  stark  naked. 
One  or  two  who  wear  their  hair  are  clothed.  On  the  extreme  left  is 
an  elephant  and  a horse  with  two  men. 

34*  The  upper  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
cave  are  so  smoked,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  anything 
of  them*  On  the  bases  of  the  two  pillars  and  pilasters  of  the  ante- 
chamber are  figures  of  much  weird  drollery.  That  on  the  right 
pilaster  is  a large  face,  with  a heavy  wig  and  a mouse  or  rat  in  the 
ear  for  a jewel,  the  nocklace  bears  a crab  as  a pendant,  and  a 
hideous  face  on  the  belly  has  a snake  in  its  ear*  The  pillars  of  the 
antechamber  have  two  similar  ogre  figures  each  on  their  bases. 

35.  To  the  right  of  the  antechamber,  the  painting  is  mostly 
peeled  off,  but  the  lower  margin  of  it  shows  several  small  animalej 
and,  above,  is  the  top  of  a palace  with  three  domes,  each  with  a high 
pinnacle  and  slender  spires  at  the  corners,  the  balustrade  having 
temple-window  ornaments.  Above  this,  to  the  right,  a dark  man  is 
presenting  some  white  object  to  a red-skinned  man  who  is  seated. 
Further  to  the  right  are  two  men  on  horseback  and  others  on  foot, 
a large  dog,  and  other  figures.  Then,  nearly  over  the  second 
cell-door,  is  a pool,  and  a man,  apparently  riding  a deer,  which 
again  appears  below  with  a burden.  Still  to  the  right  is  another 
pool  with  birds  and  fishes. 

36.  Between  the  cell-doors  is  a large  picture.  On  the  left,  below, 
is  a chief  coming  out  of  a gate  on  horseback,  with  a servant  behind 
carrying  the  umbrella,  and  four  others,  two  with  swords  and  one 
with  a spear,  and  another  horseman  beyond.  They  seem  to  pursue 
a large  light-coloured  elephant  without  any  housings.  In  front, 
three  spearsmen  run  at  full  speed  for  the  forest  to  the  right,  where 
two  elephants  seem  to  have  sei2fed  the  first  wild  elephant  by  the  leg. 
To  the  left  again,  below,  the  elephant  rushes  off,  pursued  by  the 
chief,  while  in  front  are  two  men  on  horseback. 
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I See  Burgess^  Ajanta  Notes,  90.  Bahrim  V.  (420-440)^  of  Persia  called  Gor  or 
%he  Wild  Aj93,  le  said  to  liave  come  to  India  in  search  of  allies  against  the  Skythian 
tribe  of  Eiithalitee  or  White  Hutns,  and  to  have  connected  Mmee!?  in  marriage  with 
the  house  of  the  king  of  KanatiJ,  or,  according  to  another  veraion,  with  the  Milwa 
dynasty.  Wilford  iu  As,  Res.  IX.  147  - 155 ; Prinsep 'S'  Ant,  I,  343. 
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37-  Above,  on  the  left  of  the  last  acene,  a chief  is  seated  on  hia 
throne,  and  behind  him  stand  three  women,  one  with  a fly -flap.  On 
the  right  are  two  other  women  ; and  a man  sits  in  front  on  a sfcooL 
To  the  right  again,  the  chief  stands  with  a number  of  attendants 
roimd  him,  and  in  the  door  to  the  right  is  a porter.  Outside  is  the 
■elephant,  and  behind  it  two  tame  ones,  housed  and  mounted  with 
the  three  spoarsmen  beside  them  5 in  the  door  to  the  right  is  a 
sort  of  trough  on  wheels,  and  a large  vessel  which  two  men  seem  to 
be  taking  to  feed  the  elephant*  C^tside  a man  carries  two  Bundles 
of  grass  or  leaves  on  a pole. 

38.  On  the  right  side  of  the  second  cell*door  is  the  head  of  a 
horse  on  which  a man  is  approaching  a devote©  in  a forest. 
Relow,  the  horse  is  again  seen,  and  th©  man  kneeling  before  the 
devotee,  to  whom  another,  in  whit©  clothes,  brings  a dead  body  with 
top-knot  head-dress  and  red  loincloth.  Below  again,  by  a hill,  a 
man,  in  the  same  devotee  dress,  is  carrying  a man  and  woman  in 
scales  hung  at  the  ends  of  a pole. 

39.  In  the  back  aisle,  on  tbe  left  aide  of  the  cell-door,  in  a forest, 
is  a monkey  and  an  ox.  Below,  the  monkey  is  again  painted  with 
on  the  back  of  the  ox  his  hands  on  its  eyes, 

40.  On  the  front  of  the  back  pilaster  has  been  a female  standing 
figure  in  a panel,  and  below  and  above  are  bands  of  various  tinte, 
Under  the  bracket  is  another  piece  of  painting  now  stained  and 
dis  coloured- 

41*  Above  on  the  side  of  the  pilaster,  facing  the  front  of  the 
cave,  is  a red  female  demon  flying  in  the  clouds  and  holding  a 
man  over  her  shoulder  by  the  ankle.  Below  is  another,  of  white 
colour,  with  long  tusks,  large  eyes,  and  dishevelled  hair ; behind 
her  is  a third  darker  demon  also  flying,  and  a fourth  to  the  left- 

42*  Below  the  last  is  a tall  single  standing  man  of  a dusky 
complexion,  richly  jewelled  with  a rich  waist -chain  holding  up 
short  striped  drawers,  and  with  a flower  in  his  right  hand. 

43*  Over  the  fourth  cell -door  in  the  aisle  is  a large  building  or 
palace.  In  the  left  of  the  three  compartments  into  which  it  is 
divided  are  three  women,  two  etanding,  on©  of  them  in  rich  dress, 
and  one  sitting.  In  the  central  apartment  a reddish  demon 
stands  with  a dagger  in  her  hand.  In  front  a white  one  sits  with 
a child  in  her  lap,  and  on  each  side  sits  a green  woman.  These  four 
seem  to  be  the  same  figures  as  are  shown  on  the  side  of  the  pilaster 
in  41 . In  the  third  apartment  the  white  demon  has  a cup  and  is 
drinking  from  it,  while  two  dark  females  stand  behind.  Below  this, 
a red  female  demon,  her  hair  streaming  backwards,  and  with,  in  her 
right  hand,  something  which  seems  to  be  falling  o:ff,  perhaps  flesh, 
and  a white  companion,  are  shown  flying  upwards*  To  the  left, 
over  the  cell-door,  are  two  horrid  white  female  demons,  each  with  a 
cup,  a red  and  a striped  one,  held  in  their  long  claws  and  their  hair 
streaming  upwards,  the  front  one  looking  hack*  They  seem  to  pass 
over  a hill.  To  the  right,  below  the  red  demon,  a mao  is  springing 
forward  as  if  to  strike  at  her,  while  she  points  her  finger  at  him. 
Above  and  beside  her  are  some  birds,  one  felling  towards  the  hand 
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of  the  m^.  On  the  gate  to  the  leftj  a long-necked  bird  sits  on  the  Chapter  XIV. 

roofj  and  inside  anotlier  bird  pecks  as  if  at  food.  The  man  just  Places  of  Interest. 

mentioned  appears  to  be  on  the  roof  of  a buildingj  to  which,  ho  has  _ 

reached  by  . means  of  a ladderj  seen  a little  to  the  right>  Leading  " 

doWn  to  the  area  beloWj  and  beside  which  a man  with  a long  sword 

appears  and  probably  is  mountings  In  the  palace  below  is  an  empty 

throne.  To  the  right  of  the  throne  a woman  sits  in  rich  clothingj  and 

to  the  right  a man  also  richly  dressed  sits  on  a seat : both  seeiil 

to  be  in  grief.  About  half  a dozen  persons  sit  behind  these,  one,  fully 

dressed  and  holding  a rod  may  be  the  porter,  and  one  has  a sword 

and  shield.  To  the  right  of  the  gateway  already  mentioned,  a man  is 

seated,  richly  jewelled.  Behind  the  first,  three  soldiers  stand,  two  with 

straight  swords  and  oblong  shields  chequered  in  different  patterns 

apparently  bent  over  and  green  on  the  inner-sides,  the  middle 

soldier  with  the  crooked  Nepalese  weapon.  To  the  right  a head 

only  is  left.  Behind  the  soldiers  are  two  horses,  and  a red -skinned 

man  stands  holding  them.  Below  this  a jewelled  figure  sits,  and 

behindj  to  the  right,  a red  man.  In  front  sits  another  figure  holding 

up  his  left  hand  as  if  speaking,  perhaps  about  the  man  and  demon 

to  the  left.  A soldier  with  a sword  in  his  hand,  standing  on  his 

right,  looks  up  in  that  direction.  To  the  right  sits  a man  with  a 

string  of  pearls,  looking  also  to  the  left.  Further  to  the  right 

stand  three  more  soldiers  with  chequered  shields,  Nepalese  swords, 

and  small  waist  cloths,  with  long  trains  and  abundant  hair  tied  with 

a ribbon. 

44.  Above,  and  to  the  right  of  the  building  containing  the 
demons,  were  two  figures  seated  on  a throne  with  five  others  on  the 
ground  in  front  facing  them.  Below  these  are  two  soldiers  talking 
together  and  others  standing  by, 

45,  Above  the  cell-door  the  plaster  is  a good  deal  destroyed- 
A palace  has  been  represented,  and  a banner  with  three  pennants 
from  it  on  the  left.  To  the  right  a chief  on  his  elephant,  with  the 
driver  on  its  neck  and  an  attendant  behind,  are  passing  to  the  right. 

Before  him  go  some  soldiers,  two  with  long  spears.  Below,  to  the 
right  is  a horse,  and  in  front  of  it  is  a seat  under  which  is  a human 
face,  and . to  the  right  some  royal  personage  with  the  umbrella 
carried  over  hds  head.  Still  to  the  right,  in  a dwelling,  a man  richly 
jewelled  sits  on  a seat,  and  in  front  of  him  an  old  man  stands 
leaning  upon  a stick,  dressed  in  the  complete  clothing  of  a porter. 

To  the  right  of  this  the  painting  is  blackened  by  smoke,  but  a main 
part  of  this  picture  comes  in  just  below,  where  a man  in  rich  striped 
dress  holds  two  horses,  while  in  front  of  them  stands  a man 
supplicating  the  seated  one  above.  The  suppliant  is  in  a rich  and 
variegated  dress,  with  a splendid  dark  coloured  scarf  falling  over  his 
right  shoulder  : he  is  either  slightly  bald  or  has  a fiower  on  his 
hair,  and  wears  a long  straight  sword.  To  the  right  is  another  lass 
richly  dressed,  also  with  a sword,  and  in  the  attitude  of  supplication. 

Another  kneels  behind,  and  then  another  square  piece  has  been 
cut  out  of  the  plaster  just  above.  Five  more  soldiers  stand  to  the 
Tight,  in  front  of  the  horses,  some  also  in  variegated  dresses,  and 
beyond  the  horses  is  seen  a head.  It  may  be  that  this  is  some 
deputation  to  a chief  connected  with  the  picture  below. 
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46.  In  the  lower  portion  o£  the  great  plcturej  between  the 
doors  of  the  second  and  third  cells,  on  the  extreme  left,  a chief, 
shadowed  by  an  umbrella,  wearing  his  crown,  and  on  hia  great 
white  elephant,  comes  from  a gateway,  hedged  about  with  spears 
some  bearing  pennants,  A light  coloured  elephant  is  on  his  left 
and  a reddi^  one  on  his  right,  and  each  rider  has  a sheaf  of  arrows 
by  the  flank  of  his  elephant-  Six  soldiers  with  sword  and  shield 
march  alongside.  Below,  four  mounted  soldiers  are  seen  in  a 
boat,  with  spears,  and  in  front  of  them,  to  the  right,  are  again 
represented  the  three  elephants  also  in  boats,  with  their  riders,  all 
with  ombrellas  as  before,  but  engaged  in  battle.  The  chief  has  just 
shot  his  arrow,  and  others  in  the  background  from  among  the  spears 
and  standards,  are  throwing  spears  and  the  discus.  Some  have 
landed  and  are  pressing  tho  battle  from  the  shore.  The  enemies, 
who  have  long  flowing  fair  hair  and  fair  skins,  charge  with  the 
spear  ; they  are  all  female  demons.  One  breaks  a spear  and  others 
charge.  Below,  some  of  them  realising  how  unequal  the  contest 
is,  are  supplicating  the  chief.  Above  are  pyramidal  hills.  Over 
the  right  side  of  this  picture  is  a chief  enthroned,  and  two  men 
pouring  on  him  the  water  of  installation,  abhisheha.  His  eyes  have 
a stony  glare,  unlike  most  others,  perhaps  they  were  originally 
put  in  with  gold  leaf  or  other  material  over  the  white  paint  which 
alone  is  now  left.  To  the  right  and  left  are  fly -flap-bearers ; 
in  front,  to  the  left,  are  three  men  with  cymbals  and  two  with 
diTims  j on  the  right,  one  stands  with  clothing  over  his  arm,  another 
beside  him,  and  two  more  with  drums.  The  whole  probably 
represents  the  landing  and  coronation  of  Vij  aya  in  Ceylon,^ 

47,  Above  the  cell  door,  almost  the  only  figure  that  can  be 
made  out,  is  a white  demon  seated,  her  legs  apart,  and  apparently 
asleep  with  a cup  in  her  hand.  To  the  right  sits  another,  and 
beside  her  a red- skinned  man,  part  of  whose  entrails  she  has  torn 
out  and  is  devouring.  Still  to  the  right,  are  a third  and  fourth  demon, 
both  with  long  crooked  knives,  the  lower  one  holding  a man  by 
the  throat,  about  to  run  the  knife  into  him.  Below  is  a fifth,  holding 
the  crooked  knife  in  her  right  hand,  over  the  body  of  a man 
whose  breast  has  been  slit  open,  while  with  the  left  she  quafls  a cup 
of  blood.  To  the  right  is  a house  with  a pyramidal  roof  in  which 
sit  a man  and  his  wife,  the  man  with  a cup  in  his  hand.  Below 
this  last,  most  of  the  plaster  for  some  distance  is  destroyed,  but 
bn  a fragment  that  is  left,  are  portions  of  the  heads  of  two  well 
drawn  richly  jewelled  ladies. 

48-  At  the  bottom  of  the  panel,  between  the  doors  of  the  first 
and  second  cells,  are  painted  two  boats,  each  with  three  masts,  in 


^ Mrs.  Maiming^a  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  India,  I.  392.  According  to  the  legends 
Vijaya  Sinbala  went  (543  b-O.)  to  the  ielai^  of  C^lon  with  a large  following;  the 
or  female  demons  inhabiting  it  captivated  them  by  ^eir  charms,  but 
Sinhala  warned  in.  a dream  escaped  on  a wondernil  horee.  He  collected  an  army,  gave 
each  soldier  a magic  verse,  mantra^  and  returned.  Falling  upon  the  demonH  with 
great  impetuoflity,  he  totally  routed  them,  some  fleeing  the  island  and  othem  being 
‘dTowned  in  the  sea.  He  deatroyed  thefr  tnwu  and  established  himself  as  king  in  the 
island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Siuhala.  FerguSHon  ajid  Bargees^  Cave  Temples 
of  India,  315,  note  1.  (Compare  Beal's  Fah-Hian,  31 ; Hardy’s  Manual  of  Buddhism,  34d). 
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the  sea.  In  several  places  are  pieces  of  coral ; a large  fish  is  in  front 
of  the  left  hand  boat,  and  below  it  is  a still  larger  one*  In  the  right 
band  boat,  the  left  mast  is  finished  off  with  a trident*  Beyond  it  is 
a man  holding  a rope  from  the  other  boat  and  apparently  about  to 
get  in.  Beside  him  is  the  head  of  a sea  monster,  aomewhat  like  a 
boar.  To  the  right  of  it  is  seen,  over  the  boat,  another  man-’s  head, 
and  still  to  the  inght,  a third,  while  further  behind  are  other  twd 
and  a green-skinned  man  holding  the  prow  of  the  left  hand  boat  as 
if  pushing  it  back.  In  it  is  seen  a big  red-skinned  man,  holding  up 
his  hands,  and  to  the  left,  a fair  one  holding  a pole,  but  whether  to 
push  off  the  boat,  or  one  of  two  red  men  in  the  water  in  front  of  it,  is 
not  clear.  One  of  these  comes  out  of  the  mouth  of  a dragon.  Another 
red -skinned  one  is  in  the  water  behind,  just  in  front  of  the  largest 
fish.  Below  him  is  another  white' skinned  person  near  some  shrubs. 

49.  To  the  right  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  above  47,  are  five 
women,  one  standing  with  a child  in  her  arms,  while  they  mostly 
look  towards  a man  flying  to  the  left.  There  are  figures  seated 
above,  mostly  red-skinned,  but  too  much  smoked  to  be  made  out 
without  careful  dusting  and  varnishing, 

50.  To  the  right  of  49,  in  an  interior,  sit  a great  man  paleskinned 
with  a ruddy  wife,  their  hair  in  fillets ; the  wife  offers  him  a cup, 
while  his  cloth  is  carried  round  the  right  knee  to  give  him  support. 
In  the  iie:x:t  apartment  to  the  right,  a similar  or  the  same  pair  are 
Seated,  she  passing  her  hand  across  in  front  of  him  and  up  by  his 
right  ear.  Below  the  left  part,  a female  demon,  with  boar  tusks 
but  otherwise  comely  and  richly  jewelled,  with  a large  chignon 
tied  with  a ribbon,  sleeps  on  a bed.  At  her  head  is  perhaps  a 
casket.  In  front  of  her  legs,  sits  a man  with  but  little  clothing, 
and  beyond  her  a lady  stands  with  a vessel  or  casket  in  her  hand, 
perhaps  carrying  it  off,  her  husband  holding  out  his  hand  for  it. 
In  front  of  the  bedstead  sits  another  woman.  To  the  right  of  these, 
and  just  over  the  cell- door,  a woman  in  green  bodice  and  striped  robe 
seems  to  be  swinging  herself  on  a ladder. 

51-  On  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  pilaster  are  a lady 
and  two  maid  servants,  one  with  fly** flap  and  the  other  with  a tray 
on  which  is  a classically  formed  casket  and  other  toilet  articles. 

52.  Below  51  is  a chief  with  two  servants  and  a dwarf. 

53.  The  upper  portion  of  the  front  aisle,  to  the  left  of  the  cell 
door>  represents  a chief  and  his  retinue  coming  from  the  hills. 
The  chief  rides  an  elephant,  himself  driving  it,  A man  in 
green,  carrying  the  umbrella  over  him,  is  armed  with  sword  and 
.dagger^  and  prevented  frona  falling  by  a rope  fastened  to  the 
seat  and  passed  round  his  waist.  On  each  side,  also  on  elephants, 
ride  persons  of  distinction.  Banners  of  various  devices  on  spears 

go  before  and  follow  him,  and  above  is  a drum  in  the  clouds,  beaten 
y some  cherub.  Two  horses  precede^  and  two  soldiers,  one  beating 
a drum  and  the  other  with  a spear  who  seems  to  he  shouting.  By 
the  side  of  the  chief  are  two  more,  one  with  a shield  and  sword,  and 
one  with  a spear  and  shield,  and  behind  them  is  a man  carrying  a pole. 
On  the  extreme  right  is  a small  hill,  and  above  are  some  figures, 
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Over  the  cell  door  is  a gateway.  Under  a canopy,  to  the  right,  with 
a small  cloth  fringe,  a i^nmber  of  beggars  come  in  ; one  has  a square 
umbrella  over  his  shoulder^  and  all  pass  to  the  lofty  wooden  erection- 
To  it  they  seem  to  have  come  begging,  and  before  it  a man  and 
Woman  have  sat  down,  each  with  a small  black  dish  in  which  they 
seem  to  have  received  some  alms  from  a man  who  comes  from  the 
house  with  an  earthen  vessel  in  his  hands.  Behind  him  is  a green 
woman  also  with  a vessel  in  her  left  hand.  In  front  a beggar  sits 
and  drinks  out  of  a black  bowl  or  dish  ; and,  to  the  right,  a man  comes 
in  with  a large  open  vessel  on  his  shonlder*  To  the  right  of  these 
is  a hilL 

54.  Below,  on  the  left  of  the  cell-door  and  on  the  return  of 
the  pilaster,  we  have  the  story  of  prince  Shibi.  On  the  pilaster, 
under  a tree,  sit  two  royaJ-like  persons,  both  with  crowns  and  much 
jewelry,  the  one  on  the  right  a little  above,  and  Shibi  on  the  left. 
Below  is  a pond  and  lotus  dowers,  and  behind  a hilL  On  the  end 
wall,  prince  Shibi  is  seated  on  a throne  his  name  written  below  him- 
To  the  right  sit  two  young  men  with  jewelry,  one  apparently 
speaking  and  the  other  with  his  hands  joined i Below  sits  a man 
with  a jewelled  head'-dress  resting  on  one  hand  and  looking  up 
excitedly.  Behind  him,  to  the  right,  a roan  standa  with  a dish,  on 
the  extreme  right  is  an  elephant,  and  in  the  back-ground  are  two 
attendants-  Before  the  prince  in  the  fore -ground  is  a red  attendant, 
and  behind  him,  to  the  right,  is  seen  the  head  of  a richly  jewelled 
lady  and  the  hilt  of  the  state  sword,  and  at  his  left  sits  perhaps  the 
princess  wife.  Above,  a royal  figure  comes  fiying  with  high  tiara, 
and  the  name  Indra  written  at  the  side  of  it,  and  again  a head  like 
his  is  shown  on  the  left  of  the  princess-  Continuing  the  story  on 
the  right  of  the  cell- door,  is  ihe  prince  on  his  throne,  resting 
against  a pillqw,  with  his  right  hand  on  the  front  of  the  seat,  and 
the  left  upon  his  leye,  and  beneath  is  written  ^ Shibi  Rdja.  ’ To 
the  right  sits  a lady  with  her  left  hand  on  her  breast;*  and  her  right 
hand  raised  as  if  forbidding  something  and  looking  excitedly  across 
to  the  left.  Behind  her  a tvoman  presses  a cloth  to  her  face  as  if 
weeping.  On  the  left  of  the  prince  sits  a man  in  rich  dress, 
perhaps  Shivaka  a servant  of  king  Shibi,  with  a fillet  about  his  hair, 
looking  ill  pleased  and  apparently  speaking  to  the  prince.  Behind 
him  an  old  man  like  a beggar,  with  Indra  written  on  his  'v^aist, 
stands  addressing  or  asking  something  of  the  prince.  Behind  are 
an  ox  and  a horse. ^ 

55-  On  the  front  wall,  between  the  end  of  the  front  aisle  and  the 
first  window,  is  a scene  in  good  preservatiou,  in  which  most  of  the 
^figures  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot,  A great  man,  on  the  extreme 
left,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  goes  hunting  on  horse? 
back,  with  a man  before  him  also  on  horseback,  carrying  a bow, 
and  his  hair  in  a fillet.  To  the  right  the  first  rider  has  aKghted  and 
places  Ms  band  in  that  of  another  whom  he  meets,  while  the 
borsekeeper  holds  the  horse,  and  in  the  fore^ground,  a red  man,  not 


1 Prince  SJiibi*0  story  is  given  above,  p.  .630  footnoter 
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so  fully  clothed,  pointa  to  a deer  on  the  right,  and  another  behind 
it  j above,  to  the  right,  a lion  or  tiger  is  seen  in  its  den.  Above  all 
is  a chief,  on  a tall  white  horse,  with  an  umbrella  over  his  head  and 
quiver  by  his  thigh,  and  behind  him  two  elephants.  While  in  the 
back-ground  to  the  right  are  three  more  horses  and  riders,  and  in 
the  fore -ground,  to  the  right,  seven  attendants,  three  of  them  with 
swords,  one  going  by  the  horse,  one  with  bow  and  quiver,  one 
carrying  a pole  and  one  playing  some  fife  or  wind  instrument  ; they 
are  attended  by  several  dogs,  very  badly  drawn.  In  the  extreme 
right,  on  a great  car,  is  a deer. 

56.  Between  the  windows  are  some  fragments,  among  which  maj? 
be  made  out  an  archer  drawing  his  bow  with  his  quiver  at  his  back  , 
some  figures  above  ; and  a relic  shrine  near  the  ceiling.  On  a tree, 
above  the  second  window  from  the  end,  are  a number  of  birds  and 
some  deer.  Between  this  last  window  and  the  door,  a good  deal  of 
painting  remains.  To  the  extreme  right,  in  a palace,  a chief  sits,  to 
the  left  is  his  wife,  and  behind  stand  three  maids  and  in  front  sit 
two  men.  On  the  left  a Brahman  or  beggar,  without  jewels,  sits  on 
a stool,  A woman  stands  in  the  door  and  looks  out  towards  a man 
who  kneels  in  front  of  the  steps  and  talks  to  her.  To  the  left  is  a chief 
with  tiara  and  umbrella,  and  with  him  the  man  who  was  kneeling 
at  the  door  and  attendants.  They  approach  the  door  of  am>ther 
house,  in  which  is  a spotted  deer  and  a man  who  speaks  to  the  chief. 
To  the  left  is  a kitchen  in  which  lies  a large  spotted  deer,  and  one 
man  sits  looking  at  it,  with  two  standing  behind  him,  while  one  pushes 
a stick  into  a fire  on  which  are  several  large  pots.  Above,  between 
the  two  buildings,  is  a canopy  in  which  is  a seat  and  a chief  seated 
beside  it,  with  several  attendants, 

57.  Below,  much  has  been  pared  off,  but  to  the  left,  near  a hill, 
a horseman  is  seen  and  another  figure  before  him,  while  in  the 
back -ground,  monkeys  are  amusing  themselves  in  front  of  the  roof 
of  a gateway,  Farther  to  the  left  is  a horse^s  head  and  that  of  a 
man  with  a peculiar  peaked  head-dress  and  i^mbrella.  Still  to  the 
left  is  mountain  scenery  and  several  deey  with  young  ones,  some 
standing,  some  lying. 

58.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  an  interior  scene,  in  which 
a chief,  without  Jewels,  appears  ori  the  left,  seated  on  a long  couch 
with  two  pillows  behind  him,  and  with  him,  his  young  wife  wearing 
^ kirtle  whom  be  supports  on  his  lap..  Just  beyond,  a woman,  her 
hair  done  np  in  a top*knot  and  with  a receding  forehead  and  long 
nose,  speaks  to  the  chief;  and  close  hy  is  a handmaid  chafing  or 
rubbing  the  lady’s  foot.  Behind  her,  to  the  right,  sits  a maid 
with  a breast-band.  Behind  the  chief  a woman  stands  with  a 
necklace  and  a fly-flap  ; beside  her  is  one  with  a feather-fan  ; and 
next  to  her  a hald-headed  eunuch  in  full  white  dress.  On  the 
right  a man  in  white  clothing  brings  in  a basket  with  some  thing  in 
^t,  and  in  the  back -ground  another  shaven*  headed  man  with  a 
talks  to  the  eunuch. 

59.  Below,  the  plaster  is  much  broken,  but  there  has  been 

pond  with  lotus  flowers,  and  elephants  breakitig  off  the.  Qpwevs. 
f o the  right  is  a high  mountain  with  which  a man  and 
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woman  are  climbing,  the  man  with  a sword  in  his  belt  and  a 
bow  and  arrow  in  hia  hand.  The  woman  rests  her  left  hand  on  his 
shoulder j and  is  dressed  in  the  thinnest  gauze  with  a waistband 
of  jewelSj  armlets j and  her  hair  done  with  dowers.  In  front  of 
them  is  a monkey  and  three  fly-flappers.  Below,  some  wild  animal 
has  sprung  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  Above,  is  a very  large 
white  elephant  without  housings.  In  front  of  it  are  two  men 
^th  swords  In  their  waistbands  and  bows  : one  looks  round  at  the 
elephant,  and  the  other  makes  obeisance  to  it.  Above,  to  the  left, 
are  other  elephants  and  a man  who  has  got  up  to  the  corner  of  the 
chief's  mansion,  and  looking  in,  seems  to  say  something . 

60,  Above  the  window  are  two  figures  in  white.  Between  the 
window  and  side  door  the  whole  of  the  plaster  is  too  mnch  damaged 
to  make  anything  out  except  a large  light -coloured  horse, 

Ql.  Between  the  window  and  the  left  end  of  the  aisle,  an 
elephant  kneels/  and  beyond  it  is  a figure  like  a Buddha,  with 
another  to  the  right,  and  four  to  the  left.  Below  is  a mountain  and 
five  men  in  the  foreground.  The  whole  of  the  pillars  have  been 
painted  with  every  variety  of  device;  many  of  them  might,  with  a 
little  cai'e,  be  copied* 

Cave  XYIII,  is  merely  a porch,  nineteen  feet  four  inches  by 
eight  feet  ten  inches,  with  two  pillars,  apparently  intended  as  part 
of  a passage  into  the  next  cave,  and  possibly  also  to  cover  a water 
cistern. 

Cave  XIX.  is  the  third  of  the  temple  caves;  and  differ^  only  in 
itg  details,  from  IX  and  X,  It  is  twenty-four  feet  wide  by  forty- 
six  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet  four  inches  high.  Unlike  IX, 
and  X.  which  are  almost  perfectly  plain,  this  is  elaborately  carved 
throughout.  Besides  the  two  in  front,  the  nave  has  fifteen  columns 
eleven  feet  high.  These  pillars  are  square  at  the  base,  Which  ia 
two  feet  seven  inches  high,  with  small  figTires  on  the  comers;  then  they 
have  an  octagonal  belt,  about  a foot  broad,  above  which  the  shaft  is 
circular,  and  has  two  belts  of  elaborate  tracery,  the  intervals  being 
in  some  cases  plain  and  in  others  fluted  with  perpendicular  or  spiral 
flutes ; above  the  shaft  is  a deep  torus  of  slight  projection  between 
two  fillets,  wrought  with  a leaf-pattern,  and  over  this  again,  is  a 
square  tile,  supporting  a bracket  capital  richly  sculptured  with  a 
Buddhp^  in  the  centre  and  elephants  or  rampant  goats,  with  two 
riders  or  flying  figures,  on  the  bracket  wings.  The  architmvB  consists 
of  two  plain  narrow  fascias.  The  whole  entablature  is  five  feet  deep, 
and  the  frieze,  dccupying  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  triforium 
in  a Ohristian  chutch,  is  divided  into  compartments  by  rich 


1 The  scene  in  the  text  as  well  as  In  number  IJ  above  perhaps  represents  the 
elephant  Nd.ld,giri,  who,  though  sent  to  crush  Sh^kyamiini,  on  hearing  his  voice, 
reverenced  him.  According  to  Hardy  (Manual  of  iSiiddiiiam,  321)  Bevdatta  the 
brother-in-law  of  Shikyamuni,  finding  that  two  of  his  attempts  to  t^ke  Sh^kyamuni’s 
life  had  failed,  resolved  to  let  loose  an  exceedingly  fierce  and  cruel  klephant  named 
IfiUgiii.  Though  warned  of  the  attempts  upon  his  life,  Shdkyamuni  went  to  ihe 
place,  and  when  the  infuriated  elephant  came  up,  he  called  out.  On  hearing 
Sh^kyamuni’e  voice,  the  elephant  looked  towards  him,  and,  appi^aching  him  (n  the 
gentlest  man  nor,  did  him  reverencet 
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bands  of  arabesque  ; in  the  compartments  are  figures  of  Buddha 
alternately  sitting  cross-legged  and  standing.  The  roof  rises  eight 
feet  four  inches  over  this,  while  the  width  of  the  nave  is  only  twelve 
feet  two  inches,  go  that  the  arch  is  higher  than  a semicirclej  and  is 
ribbed  in  stone ; between  the  feet  of  every  fourth  and  fifth  rib  there  is 
carved  a tiger^s  head.  The  relic  shrine  is  coioposite.  It  has  a low 
pedestal,  on  the  front  of  which  stand  two  demi- columns,  supporting 
an  arch  containing  a relief  figure  of  Sh^kyamuni  ; on  the  under 
part  of  the  tee^  or  capital  above  the  dome,  there  is  also  a small 
sculpture  of  Shakyamuni,  and  over  the  four  fillets  of  the  capital  are 
three  umbrellas,  in  stone,  one  above  another,  each  upheld  on  four 
sides  by  small  figures.  These  may  be  symbolic  of  Sh^kyamuni  the 
bearer  of  the  triple  canopy,  the  canopy  of  the  heavenly  host,  the 
canopy  of  mortals,  and  the  canopy  of  eternal  freedom,  or  they  are 
typical  of  the  heavCns  of  the  celestial  Bodhisattvas  and  Buddhas. 
The  roof  of  the  aisles  is  flat,  and  has  been  painted,  chiefly  with 
ornamental  flower  scrolls,  Buddhas,  and  relic  shrines  ; and  on  the 
walls  there  have  been  paintings  of  Buddha  generally  with  attendants, 
the  upper  two  rows  sitting,  and  the  third  mostly  standing,  aU  with 
glories  behind  the  heads. 

There  is  but  one  entrance  to  this  cave.  The  whole  is  in 
excellent  preservation,  as  is  also  the  front.  The  porch  and  whole 
front  of  the  cave  are  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful 
carving.  Outside  to  the  left,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of 
the  cave,  is  a sculpture  representing  a N%a  prince,  sitting  under 
the  expanded  hoods  of  a seven-headed  cobra  and  his  wife  with  a 
single  hood.  To  the  left  stands  a woman  fly-flap -bearer,  also  with 
a single  snake  hood.  This  probably  represents  some  royal  patron 
of  Buddhism,  perhaps  some  Nd^ga  prince.  On  the  other  side  is  a 
porch  with  two  pillars  and  pilasters  in  front,  which,  Mr.  Eergusson 
supposes,  was  a place  of  rest  for  pilgrims.  It  has  a room  at  each  end 
about  ten  feet  by  eight  feet  four  inches.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars 
in  front  of  it  are  richly  wrought  with  bunches  of  mangoes  at  the 
corners,  and  of  grapes  or  custard -apple  in  the  middle  of  the 
capitals.  On  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  a sculpture  of  a 
Buddha,  with  his  alms-boWl,  and  a woman  poshiiig  her  little  boy 
forward  to  put  something  into  it.  This  is  the  same  scene  as  is 
painted  on  the  left  of  the  shrine-door  of  cave  On  each  side 

of  the  great  arch  is  a large  figure  in  rich  head-dress  i that  on  the 
left  is  Xubera,  the  god  of  wealth,  a great  favourite  with  the 
Buddhists.  The  figure  on  the  right  is  very  nearly  the  same. 
Many  Buddhas,  sitting  or  standing,  occupy  compartments  in  the 
facade  and  at  the  sides  of  it.  Over  the  whole  facade  of  this 
temple  projects  a bold  and  carefully  carved  cornice,  broken  only  at 
the  left  end  by  a heavy  mass  of  rock  having  given  way.  In  front  has 
been  an  enclosed  court  thirty- three  feet  wide  by  thirty  feet  deep,  but 
the  left  side  of  it  has  nearly  'disappeared.  The  style  of  ornament 
on  the  pillars  and  other  parts  of  this  cave  so  strongly  resembles  that 
of  cave  I.,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  two  caves  were  excavated 
about  the  same  age,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
This  cave  contains  many  painted  Buddhas  in  the  aisles,  and  a few 
others  with  figures  of  relic  still  remain  in  the  roof^  The  roof 
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of  the  front  aisle  contains  some  exquisite  paoels^  and  those  of  the 
side  aisles  are  painted  in  a rich  floriated  pattern.  In  the  chapelj  to 
the  right  of  the  frontj  are  some  fragments  of  painting,  especially  on 
the  roof. 

Cave  XX,  is  a small  monastery  with  two  pillars  and  two  pilasters 
in  front  of  its  verandah.  One  pillar  is  broken^  but  on  each  side  of 
the  capitals  there  is  a pretty  statuette  of  a woman  under  a canopy  of 
foliage.  The  roof  of  the  verandah  is  hewn  in  imitation  of  beams 
and  rafters.  There  is  a cell  at  each  end  of  the  verandah,  and  two  on 
bach  side  of  the  hall,  which  is  twenty -eight  feet  two  iuches  wide  by 
twenty- five  feet  four  inches  deep  and  twelve  and  a half  feet  high, 
and  has  no  columns.  The  roof  is  supported  only  by  the  walls  and 
front  of  the  antechamber,  which  advances  seven  feet  into  the  cave, 
and  has  in  front  two  columns  in  antis,  surmounted  by  a carved 
entablature  filled  with  seven  figures  of  Buddha  and  attendants. 
On  the  sides  below  are  a Naga  porter,  then  a man  and  his  wife 
with  a fanner  and  another  attendant,  and  above^  ^ tall  womau 
standing  on  a crocodile  under  foliage,  with  an  attendant.  The 
attendant  on  the  right  side  is  a male  standing  on  a tortoise.  Behind, 
on  the  left,  is  Buddha  and  attendants  in  a niche.  The  statue  in 
the  shrine  was  known  to  the  Bhils  as  Matsyendran^th.  It  has 

frobably  been  painted  red,  and  is  attended  by  two  large  figures  of 
ndra,  each  with  some  round  object  in  hia  left  hand,  with  great 
tiaras,  and  hearing  fly-flaps  ; while  on  the  front  of  the  seat,  which 
has  no  lions  at  the  corners,  are  carved  two  deer  with  a wheel 
between  them.  The  ornaments  over  the  cell- doors  are  lihe  those  at 
G-hatotkach, 

Bits  of  the  roof  decoration  and  its  general  pattern  can  be  made 
out,  but  the  wall  paintings  have  disappear ed.  Small  fragments 
of  plaster  are  all  that  repaain  to  show  that  the  cave  was  at  one  time 
painted. 

Cave  XXI. j a monastery  probably  ci^t  betwebu  525  and  650 
A,D,j  is  a considerable  distance  along  the  face  of  the  scarp  from  XX. 
Its  verandah  has  fallen  away,  but  the  elaborately  carved  pilasters  at 
each  end,  in  the  style  of  cave  I.,  show  that  it  was  probably  finished 
with  the  same  richness  of  ornament.  At  each  end  is  a neat  open 
chapel  like  those  in  caves  I,  and  IL  The  hall  is  fifty- one  and  a 
half  feet  wide  by  fifty -one.  feet  deep,  and  has  chapels  with  pillared 
fronts  in  the  middle  and  at  the  back  ends  of  the  side  aisles,  each 
leading  into  an  inner  cell.  Besides  these  there  are  four  cells  i^ 
each  side  wall*  The  fronts  of  the  chapels  in  the  back  wall  are  sur- 
mounted by  friezes  with  some  good  carving  ^d  devices*  The  roof 
of  the  haJl  is  supported  by  twelve  columns,  ornan^ented  in  a style 
similar  to  those  in  cav©  II,  The  entrance  to  the  shrine  is 
unfinished,  and  the  imag©  sits  cross*legged  in  the  teacMng  attitude, 
It  has  long  ears,  and  is  attended  by  fly-flap-bearers,  the  right  side 
on©  unfinished  below,  with  high,  ornate  tiaras,  perhaps  representing 
Indras,  Above  are  angels. 

Large  pieces  of  roof  painting,  in  the  front  and  back  aisles, 
ar©  still  fairly  distinct,  ^e  blues  being  as  fresh  as  they  were  A 
thousand  years  ago*  Geometric  patteims  have  a preponderance*  Th^ 
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soffits  of  the  brackets  are  decorated  with  two  bands  of  brick-red 
with  flowers  in  white  and  brown i On  the  roof  of  the  central  hall 
a portion  of  painting  is  left,  but  scarcely  more  than  the  pattern 
the  colours  having  peeled  off  or  faded-  On  th©  left  wall  are  a few 
figures  of  a Buddha,  and  to  the  left  of  them  two  very  fair  female 
figures.  Probably  the  walls  of  this  cave  were  never  all  painted  ; 
portions  of  smooth  plaster  remain  apparently  never  touched  by  tho 
brush. 

Cave  XXII,  is  a very  small  monastery,  also  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century,  about  16  J feet  square  and  nine  feet  high,  with 
four  unfinished  dells,  no  window^  a very  pretty  door,  and  a narrow 
verandah,  of  which  both  the  pillars  are  broken.  The  sanctuary 
opens  direct  from  the  cave,  and  contains  an  image  of  Shdkyamunij 
with  its  feet  on  the  lotus  the  Buddhist  emblem  of  drdative  power- 
On'th©  front  of  the  seat  is  th©  wheel,  the  sign  or  cognisance  of 
Shdkyamuni  with  two  small  deer  and  worshippers  on  each  side.  Th^ 
fly  ^flap-bearer  on  the  left  is  Padmap4,ni  th©  Bodhisattya  of  Amit^bha 
the  fourth  of  the  divin©  or  D^iydnv  Buddhas,^  and  on  th©  right  is 
another  attendant  with  curled  hair,  perhaps  Indra.  On  the  right, 
below  th©  painting  and  inscriptions,  is  a sculpture  of  Shakyamuni 
squatted  on  the  lotus  with  fly -flap -bearers,  and,  above  his  headi 
two  little  spirits  holding  a crown.  On  the  other  side  of  the  shrine 
a pair  of  standing  figures  are  roughly  blocked  out. 

Th©  chief  paintings  are,  a fragment  on  the  roof  at  each  end  of 
the  back  wa!!,  on  the  right  side  a piece  on  the  back  wall,  and 
a little  on  the  right  side  wall  near  the  back,  with  three  figures 
of  a Buddha  on  the  lower  portion  of  it.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall,  on  the  right  side  of  the  shrine,  are  seven  painted  Buddhas 
each  under  his  Bodhi  tree.  Their  names  are  painted  beneath  them, 

Vipashyi,  Shikhi,  Vishvabhn,  Kanakamunij  Xashyapa, 

Sh^yarntmi,  and  Maitreya.  The  missing  name  is  Krakntsanda, 
or  Kakusanda,  the  first  Buddha  of  the  present  age.  The  Buddhists 
believe  that  the  world  is  destroyed  and  renewed  at  the  end  of 
immensely  long  ages,  or  kalpaSj  and  that  each  age  has  one  or 
more  E ud  dhas.  In  the  age  b ©fore  1 ast,  V ipas hyi  wa s the 
Buddha  ; in  the  last  Shikhi  and  Vishvabhu ; and  in  th©  present, 
Krakutsanda,  Kanakamuni,  Kashyapa,  and  Shakyamuni  or 
Crautama,  have  already  Appeared,  while  Arya  Maitreya  is  to  com© 
five  thousand  years  after  ShaJcya-  These  are  also  known  as  th© 
manushya  or  eaiish-born  Buddhas.  Below  these  names  are  painted 
the  following  words  : '^The  charitable  gift  of  Shdkya  Bhikshu 

May  the  merit  of  this  bo  to  father  and 

mother  and  to  all  beings endowed  with  beauty  and  good 

fortune,  good  qualities  and  organs,  the  bright protectore  of 

light thus  become  pleasing  to  th©  eye.^^ 

Cave  XXIII.  is  another  twelve p^pillared  inonastery  (525-650),  fifty 
feet  five  inches  wide  by  fifty-one  feet  eight  inches  deep  and  twelve 


' The  or  divine  Buddhaa  are  fivej  Vairochana,  Akahobhya,  Xtatnasambhava, 

Anut4bha,  and  Amoghasiddha.  Th^y  aro  the  mental  creations  of  Adi  Buddha  and 
eaoh  of  them  respectively  produced  a Hodhieattva,  S^mantbhadra,  Vajrepdni, 
K^tnApdni,  Padmap^ni^  and  Vii3hvap4^it  Ferguasoo  and  Burgess’  Oave  Templcsj  383* 
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feet  four  inches  high.  The  foiir  columns  of  the  yerandah  are  almost 
perfect.  They  have  bases j 2f  to  three  feet  square  ; the  shafts  are 
circular^  the  end  ones  fluted^  and_,  on  the  torus  of  the  capita]  are  four 
dwarf Sj  upholding  the  comers  of  a square  tile  under  the  brackets. 
The  door  has  small  porters  canopied  by  a many-hooded  snake. 
There  are  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  verandah  and  of  the  left  aislOj 
but  the  sanctuary  is  only  beguuu  There  is  no  trace  df  painting, 

Caye  XXIV,  (525-650)  is  unfinished.  It  was  eyidentiy  intended 
for  a large  monastery^  73^  feet  wide  and  seventy -fiye  feet  deep^  vrith 
twenty  pillars,.  If  completedj  it  would  probably  have  been  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  series.  The  verandah  was  long 
choked  with  earthy  and  of  its  six  pillarBj  only  one  is  now  standing ; 
the  rest  seem  to  have  fallen  within  the  last  thirty  yeai*s.  The 
bracket  capitals  still  hang  from  the  entablature ^ and  the  carved 
groups  on  them  are  in  the  best  style  of  . workmanship.  In  two  of 
the  capitals  and  in  those  of  the  chapels  at  the  end  of  the  verandaJi> 
the  comers  are  left  above  the  torus^  and  wrought  into  pendant  scroll 
leaf  ornaments.  The  work  on  the  doors  and  windows  is  elaborate. 
In  side j only  one  column  has  been  finished.  The  marks  in  this 
cave  show  that  they  were  hollowed  by  working  long  alleys  with 
the  pickaxe^  and  theHj  except  where  they  were  required  for  support^ 
breaking  down  the  intervening  walls.  There  is  some  sculpture  in 
an  inner  part  of  the  chapeb  outside  the  verandah  to  the  left,  much 
in  the  usual  style. 

Cave  XXV.  (525-650)  is  a small  monastery  higher  in  the  rock, 
with  a verandah  of  two  pillars.  The  hall  is  twenty- six  feet  five  inches 
wide  by  twenty-five  feet  four  inches  deep  without  cell  or  sanctuary  j 
it  has  three  doors,  and  at  the  left  end  of  the  verandah  is  a 
chamber  with  cells  at  the  right  and  backi  In  front  is  an  enclosed 
Space,  about  30i  feet  by  fourteen^  with  two  openings  in  front,  and 
a door  to  the  left  leading  to  the  terrace  of  the  next  cave. 

Cave  XXVI.  is  the  fourth  temple  cave>  and  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  cave  XlX,  Its  sculptures,  if  somewhat  monotonous 
and  in  some  few  cases  inferior  in  design  and  execution,  are  far 
more  numerous  and  more  elaborate  than  in  any  other  cave  of  the 
series.  The  work  may  belong  to  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ.  It  once  had  a verandah  along  the  whole 
front,  supported  by  four  columns,  portions  of  three  of  which 
remain,  and  at  each  end  of  the  verandah  there  was  a chamber  with 
two  pillars  and  pilasters  very  like  those  in  the  left  side  chapel  of 
cave  III.  at  Aurangabad.  The  court  outside  the  verandah  stretched 
for  some  distance  to  the  right  and  left,  and  on  the  right  side  are  two 
panels  above  one  another  containing  the  litany  of  Avalokiteshvara, 
similar  to  that  in  cave  IV,,  and  to  the  tight  of  it  is  a standing 
figure  of  Shakyamuni  in  the  attitude  of  blessing.  One  of  these  panels 
is  considerably,  and  the  other  is  entirely,  hid  by  the  accumulation 
of  earth  in  bront  of  them.  Over  the  verandah,  in  front  of  the 
great  window  and  upper  facade  of  the  cave,  was  a balcony,  about 
Si  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long,  entered  at  the  end  from  the 
front  of  the  last  cave.  The  sill  of  the  great  arch  was  raised  2| 
feet  above  this,  and  at  the  inner  side  of  the  sill  which  is  seven 
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feet  two  inches  deep,  there  is  a stone  parapet  or  screenj  3|  feet 
big'h,  canred  in  front  with  small  Baddhas,  The  outer  arch  is  14 J 
feet  high,  and  the  inner  arch  from  the  top  of  the  screen  only 
eight  feet  ten  inches.  The  whole  facade  outside  the  great  arch, 
and  the  projecting  side -walls  at  the  ends  of  the  balcony,  have 
been  divided  into  compartments  of  various  sizes,  sculptured  with 
Buddhas.  On  each  side  the  great  arch  is  a seated  figure  of  Kubera, 

Sod  of  wealth,  and  beyond  it,  in  a projecting  alcove,  is  a standing 
luddha.  On  the  upper  parts  of  the  end  walls  of  this  terrace 
there  is,  on  each  side,  a figure  of  Buddha  standing  with  his  robe 
falling  fix>m  the  left  shoulder  to  the  ankle,  leaving  the  right  shoulder 
bare  ; these  figures  are  about  sixteen  feet  high.  Under  the  one 
on  the  left  is  an  inscription  in  two  lines,  a dedication  by  the 
Shakya  friar  Bhadanta  Gun^kara.  ItvBEidiAi  Deyadharmoyam  Shdhya 
hliikskarbhadaTitta  gundharasya  yadatra  puny  am  tadhhavatu 
mdtdpitaram  pdr^amgama  hitva^  ^arvaBatlvebhyaJi  anuttarc^r 
dnydndvdptaye.  This  means,  The  charitable  gift  of  the  Shaky  a 
mendicant  B had  ant  a Gunakara.  May  the  merit  of  this  be  to  father 
and  mother  (and  other  members  of  the  family?),  and  to  all  beings 
for  supreme  knowledge.^  Another  inscription,  on  the  left  of  the 
front  of  the  cave,  notes  the  making  of  the  cave  by  Bhavviraja,  the 
minister  of  Ashmakaraja,  and  his  son  Devaraja.  It  has  been 
transliterated  anew  by  Pandit  Bhagvtolal  Indraji,^ 


^ Dr.  DhAu  D^|i  in  Jour.  Bom,  Br,  R.  A,  S-  VIL  64. 

s The  trail alatiou  runs  (Anideua  for  and)  intent  upon  the  ^ood  of  the  world 

(4  letters  lost) a doer  of  good  and  hringer  of  happiness,  the  moat  excelloDt, 
the  lord  of  Mtmis,  who  ia  unharmed  by  the  three  statoa,  who  is  the  source  of  all 
qualities,  whose  glory  ia  the  pure  light  of  deep  pity. 

He  who  was  r^ie^ed  from  the  rounds  of  deaths  (trausmigratiou),  ohtaiood  the 
state  of  freedom  from  decay  and  of  immortality  aud  beiog  of  fGarleas  mied  gained 
etc  mid  happiness  and  excellence  which  still  make  of  the  worlds  a city  of  peace. 

To  him  is  fruitful,  plentiful,  and  strong,  worship  and  praise  are  becoming  ; 

to  him  the  oflFer  of  single  flower  leads  to  the  attainment  of  the  fruit  known  an 
heaven  and  hlessednesa. 

For  this  reason,  in  this  world,  the  reasonable  being,  intent  on  doing  good,  ought 
to  pay  deep  devotion  to  the  Tath^gatas,  who  arc  distinguished  for  praiseworthy 
attributes,  who  show  deep  piiy  for  mankind,  and  whoso  hearts  are  full  of  tender 
oaercy. 

The  gods,  liable  to  misery,  are  not  glorious ; Sbambbn,  by  a curse,  had  hia  eyes 
agitated  by  fright  ; Krishua  also,  being  subject  to  another,  fell  a prey  to  death. 
Therefore  the  Sugatas,  utterly  free  from  fear,  are  glorious. 

Sven  the  grateful  and  good  Muni,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  elders,  who  propounded 
the  inatitutca,  and  who  well  diachiurged  tho  several  duties  of  human  life,  caused  to 
he  constructed  a mountain  abode  of  the  Dord. 

It  is  becoming  in  Bodhisattvas,  who  are  rich  and  who  are  anxious  both  for 
worldly  and  for  final  and  eternal  happiness,  that  they  should  first  perform  glorious 
deeds,  ‘ . _ _ 

{It  is  said  that),  as  long  as  its  fame  lasts  in  this  world,  so  long  does  the  spirit 
enjoy  delict  in  heaven,  therefore  glorious  works,  fit  to  last  as  long  as  the  suu  and 
the  moon,  should  be  made  in  mountains. 

For  the  spiritual  benefit  of  Bhavviraja,  the  minister  of  the  very  glorious 
Ashmakaraja,  whose  goodheartedness  has  been  shown  in  various  lives:  who  is 
firm,  grateful,  of  good  intellect,  eminently  learned  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Achiryas 
and  of  the  Suras  and  Aflurag  ; who  knows  people  thoroughly ; who  is  the  patron  of 
the  zealous  followers  of  the  very  compassionate  Sam^tabhadra  (Buddha) ; who 
is  of  good  speech  and  of  great  qualities  ; who  is  the  image  of  humility  ; who  is 
renowned  in  the  world  for  good  deeds  : this  great  minister  of  the  Mng,  who  gets 
works  of  immense  labour,  which  may  he  exacted  by  force,  performed  by  mild 
measures,  and  like  him  his  son,  the  clever  Devar^ja,  who,  after  his  fiber's  death, 

B 411^72 
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Besides  the  central  door,  there  is  a smaller  side  door  into  each  aisle. 
The  tenapl©  is  sixty* seven  feet  ten  inches  deep,  thirty* six  feet 
three  inches  wide,  and  thirfy^-one  feet  three  inches  high.  The 
nave,  besides  the  two  in  front,  has  twenty-six  columns,  is  seventeen 
feet  seven  inches  wide,  and  thirty-three  feet  eight  inches  long  to 
the  front  of  the  relic  shrine } the  pillars  behind  the  relic  shrine 
are  plain  octagons  with  bracket  capitals,  and  the  others  somewhat 
resemble  those  in  the  verandah  of  cave  II.  They  are  twelve  feet 
high,  and  a fonr-armed  bracket  dwarf  is  placed  over  each  capital 
on  the  front  of  the  narrow  architrave.  The  frieze  projects  a few 
inches  over  the  architrave,  and  is  divided  into  compartments 
elaborately  sculptured.  The  stone  ribs  of  the  roof  project  inwards 
and  the  vault  rises  12|  feet  to  the  ridge  pole. 

The  hody  of  the  rebc  shrine  is  cylindrical,  but  a broad  face  has 
been  left  in  the  front,  carved  with  pilasters,  cornice,  and  mandapa^ 
top.  In  the  centre  is  Sh^kyamuni  sitting  on  a lion  throne,  his 
robe  reaching  to  his  ankles,  his  feet  on  a lotus  upheld  by  two 
small  figures  with  snake  canopies,  behind  which,  and  under  the 
lions,  are  two  elephants.  The  rest  of  the  cylinder  is  divided  by 
pilasters  into  compartments  containing  figures  of  Sh^kyamuni 
standing  in  various  attitudes.  The  dome  has  a compressed 
appearance,  its  greatest  diameter  being  at  about  a third  of  its 
height,  and  the  representation  of  the  box  above  is  figured  on  the 
sides  with  a row  of  standing  and  another  of  sitting  Buddhas, 
Over  it  are  some  eight  projecting  fillets  crowned  by  a fragment 
of  a small  stone  umbrella.  The  aisles  of  this  temple  contain  a 
good  deal  of  sculpture,  much  of  it  defaced.  In  the  right  aisle 
there  arc  large  compartments  with  Buddhas  sculptured  in  relief, 
with  attendants ; their  feet  rest  on  the  lotus  upheld  by  snake - 
protected  figures  with  rich  head-dresses,  and  others  sitting  beside 
them.  Over  the  Buddhas  are  flying  figures,  and  above  them  a line 
of  arabesques  wT:th  small  compartments  containing  groups. 

On  the  left  wall,  near  the  small  door,  is  a gigantic  figure  of 
Shdkyamuni,  about  twenty -eight  feet  three  inches  long,  lying  on 
a couch.  This  represents  the  death  of  the  great  ascetic.  " It  was/^ 
saysFah-Haan  {400  a, d,),  to  the  north  of  Kusinara^^  (probably  Kusia^ 
between  Betiya  and  Gorakhpur)  between  two  sal  trees  on  the  bank 


did  credit  to  his  dignity  by  his  good  qualities  ■ also  for  the  good  of  his  own  mother 
and  father^  did  Buddha-bhadra  cause  this  Sugatas^  abode  to  be  cons  true  ted  (by 
X>ovard.ja),  having  first  called  the  good  disciples  and  Bbikshus,  Bharmadatta,  and 
Bhadra-bandhu  who  completed  my  house. 

May  the  merits  of  this  be  to  them  and  to  the  worlds  for  the  attainxuent  of  the 
great  Bodhi  fruit,  renowned  for  all  the  pure  qualities. 

He  whoj  surrounded  by  his  family  in  his  youth,  after  learning  the  Buddha 
mBtituteB,  hecame  a mendicant,  whose  vows  are  many,  whose  heart  is  pure,  and  who 
qualified  himself  as  a guide  for  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  peome  . . . , . about 
twenty  syllables  not  well  made  out). 

(Seven  lettPTS  lost] — chet (one  letter  lost) yamd  (three  letters  lost) « . . 

for  the  sake  of  the  people, . . . produced  (ormneh) . . . (three  letters  lost)  * , - .greatly 
merit hy  him  i^ipdkai  (three  letters  lost)  rdwd.  , .happiness  arises. 

IVot  to  the  worlds  (si^:  letters  lost)  (seme  words  not  well  made  out) .....  top  of  hill. 

The  house  occupied  by  the  chief  of  Yo^e  (Buddha)  (four  letters  lost) 

established  for  the  glory  of  his  father.  Iiie  fcimer  one  was (established)  by 

NavadribdbdchArya  for  the  prolonged  happiness  of  the  Sugatas.  Dr,  Bhiu  DAi'i  in 
Jour,  Bom.  E,  A.  S,  VHI.  61-63. 
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of  the  river  Hira^yavati  (probably  the  Gan  dak)  that  the  Illustrious  Chapter  XIT. 
of  the  Age,  his  face  turned  to  the  north,  entered  nirvana.  Where  places  oflaterest. 
Subhadra,  long  after,  obtained  the  law,  and  -where,  for  seven 
days,  they  adored  in  his  golden  coffin  the  Illustrious  of  the  Ajaktta  Oaves, 
Age  1 where  the  hero  that  bears  the  diamond  sceptre  (Yajrapdni)  XX yi* 

let  go  the  golden  pestle;  and  where  the  eight  kings  divided 
the  relics,  in  all  these  places  they  established  monasteries 
which  exist  to  this  day/^  ^ At  the  head  and  foot  of  the  figure  are 
trees,  and  under  the  tree  at  the  foot,  stands  Ananda,  the  relative  and 
attendant  of  Shdkyamuni.  This  figure  has  also  its  face  turned  to  the 
north.  In  a great  chapel  erected  at  Kusinara,^^  says  Hiwen 
Thsang  (A.n.  640)  is  a ‘^‘‘representation  of  the  nirvai^a  of  the 
Tath^gata.  His  face  is  turned  to  the  north,  and  hath  the  appear- 
ance of  one  slumbering. Above  the  large  statue  are  several  very 
odd  figures,  perhaps  the  spirits  who  made  the  air  ring  with  celes- 
tial music,  and  scattered  flowers  and  incense.  Among  them  is 
perhaps  Indra,  the  prince  of  the  thirty -two  spirits  of  Trayastrinshas, 
on  his  elephant.  In  front  of  the  couch  are  several  other  figures, 
disciples  showing  their  grief  at  Shdkyamuni^s  depart  ure,  and  a 
worshipper  with  a Sower  in  his  hand  and  some  offerings  on  a tray.® 

Farther  along  the  wall,  beyond  a figure  of  S^kyamuni  teaching 
between  two  attendants,  a Bodhisattva  on  the  left  and  perhaps 
Padmap4ni  on  the  right,  is  a large  and  beautiful  piece  of  sculpture, 
the  trial  of  Buddha  by  Md,ra.  To  the  left  a prince,  M^ra,  stands 
with  what  appears  to  be  a bow  and  arrow  in  bis  hands  and  protected 
by  an  umbrella,  and  before  him,  some  sitting,  others  dancing, 
are  a number  of  women,  his  daughters  Tanha,  Kati,  and  Ranga, 
with  richly-adorned  head-dresses.  A woman  beats  three  drums, 
two  of  which  stand  on  end  which  she  beats  with  one  hand,  and 
the  other  lies  on  its  side  while  she  almost  sits  on  it  and  beats  it 
with  the  other  hand.  M^ra  sits  at  the  right  side,  disappointed 
at  his  failure.  Several  of  the  faces  are  beautifully  cut.  Above, 

Mara's  demon  forces  attack  the  great  ascetic  sitting  under  the 


' Foe  koue  ki,  chapter  XXIV.  Beales  ti-auslation  is  a little  different  from  thia  : 
To  the  north  of  this  town^  on  the  place  where  the  worlds  honoured  Buddha 
by  the  aide  of  the  Hiranyavati  river,  with  his  head  to  the  north,  and  a tree  on 
either  aide  of  him  entered  nirvdna  ; also  in  the  place  where  Subhadra  was  converted,  the 
very  last  of  all  his  disoiples  ; also  where  for  seven  days  they  paid  reverence  to  the 
world -honoured  Buddha,  lying  in  his  golden  eofi&R  ; also  where  Vajrapini  threw  down 
his  golden  mace,  and  where  the  eight  kings  divided  the  relies  ; in  each  of  the  abovo 
places  towers  have  been  raised  and  monasteries  built.  Fah-Hian,  94. 

® During  the  last  twelve  miles  of  hia  Journey  to  Kixsinara,  Buddha  was  so.  weak  and 
Buffering  that  he  had  to  rest  twenty-five  times.  At  last  in  the  garden  of  sdl  trees, 
he  said,  ' I am  weary,  I wish  to  lie  down  ; set  a couch  between  two  Ml  trees  with 
the  head  towards  the  north.'  After  the  couoh  had  been  set,  he  lay  down  with 
his  head  to  the  north  and  never  rose  again.  He  had  full  possessioc  of  his  senses, 
and,  early  in  the  morning,  asked  the  priests  if  there  were  any  doctrinea  they 
did  not  rightly  understand.  As  the  jprieata  remained  silent,  Buddha  said,  * I 
go  to  Kirvdba ; I leave  with  you  my  orcdnanceg  ; the  elements  of  the  Omniscient 
will  pass  away  ; the  three  gems  will  remain.  Having  thus  spoken  be  ceased  to  exist. 
(Hardy Manual  of  Buddhism,  343-347).  The  subject  of  Buddha’s  death  was  a 
favounte  one  with  early  Buddhist  artists,  and  occurs  repeatedly  on  the  tops  of 
seated  figures  of  the  contemplative  Buddhas.  In  the  first  a^d  second  century  the 
artists  often  represented  Shikyamuni's  death  along  with  hia  birth  and  other  scenes. 
Buddha  Gaya  has  a small  fourteen  inch  representation  of  the  sceae,  and  the  Buddhist 
eaves  at  Blura  (400-500  A.i>.)  also  represent  it. 
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Chapter  XI Y, 
Maces  of  Interest* 
Ajahta  Caves* 
Cave  XXVI. 


Bodbi  treCj  with  his  riglit  hand  pointing'  to  the  earth  and  the 
left  in  his  lap^  while  the  drum  of  the  spirits  is  being  beat  above* 
Except  some  fragments  of  yellow  Buddhas  on  the  roofj  the 
painting  has  nearly  diaapp eared. 

The  following  is  the  Ceylon  account  of  the  scene  ; 

These  were  the  thoughts  of  the  spirit  Wasawartti  Mara  ; Sh4kyaTuum 
will  to-day  become  Buddha;  I must  prevent  it.  For  six  years  have  I 
tried  to  overcome  bimj  hut  have  failed  ; if  this  chance  goes,  no  other 
chance  will  come*  He  struck  the  great  dninij  Wasawartti-ghosha,  and 
the  spirits  and  powers,  hearing  it,  trembled  and  shut  their  eyes.  To 
Sbakyamnni  the  sound  was  as  the  rolling  of  the  timbili  drum,  which  is 
struck  in  seasons  of  joy-  To  him  it  was  a sign  that  Mdra  would  come  to 
do  battle,  and  as  he  knew  the  issue  of  the  battle,  he  sat  in  peace.  When 
Mara’s  followers  heard  the  sound  of  the  drum,  they  gathered  round  him 
all  hearing  arms.  Mdra  mounted  his  elephant  Girimekhala,  about  1100 
miles  (160  ^oj anas')  high  ; and  as  he  knew  that  he  conld  not  conquer 
with  one  weapon,  he  made  himself  600  heads  with  1000  red  eyes,  600 
flaming  tongues,  and  1000  arms,  in  each  arm  a weapon,  no  two 
weapons  alike.  His  army  stretched  164  miles  on  every  side*  The 
^Ya^^iors  took  the  most  frightful  forms,  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  boars, 
bears,  buffaloes,  bulls,  snakes,  and  vultiires.  The  snakes  stretched  out 
their  necks  and  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots.  They  rolled  round  their 
heads,  struck  each  other  as  in  mortal  combat,  opened  mouths  in  the 
middle  of  their  bodies,  chased  each  other,  filled  with  terror  all  who  was 
them,  and,  leaving  no  empty  space,  spread  from  the  furlhest  walls  of  tho 
world  to  the  Bodhi  tree. 

When  Sh4ky  am  uni’s  attendant  spirits  heard  the  noise  of  Mdra's  army 
they  fled  from  the  thousand  regioiiB  of  the  air*  Though  he  knew 
that  his  attendants  had  fled,  the  prince  remained  unmoved  as  the  rock 
Maha-Mem,  and  fearless  as  the  king  of  the  lions  when  he  sees  a herd  of 
elephants.  Then,  as  the  army  of  Hdra  came  towards  him,  he  thought 
thus  : ‘ This  great  army  comes  to  fight  against  me  alone ; my  parents 
are  not  here,  no  brother  is  with  me,  nor  is  any  one  present  to  help  me, 
therefore  tmth  mnst  be  tome  a mother,  wisdom  must  be  to  me  a father, 
charity  mnst  be  to  me  a blather,  and  kindne^js  must  be  to  me  a most 
excellent  friendj  my  firm  faith  must  be  to  me  a beloved  parent,  my  patient 
endurance  must  be  to  me  a helping  son.  These  six  friends  have  coutinnally 
preserved  me  till  now,  not  leaving  me  for  a single  day  or  a single  hour  ; 
therefore  my  friends  that  are  as  my  life  are  here.  The  powerful  army 
of  my  observances  will  not  leave  me  to-day,  my  profound  endowments 
will  be  to  me  as  a deep  ditch,  my  renowned  benevolence  will  be  to  me  as 
w ater  filling  it,  and  with  this  ditch  around  me  the  approach  of  my 
enemies  shall  be  cut  off.’  Thus  the  prince  was  compassed  as  by  a 
fortification,  and  by  his  obedience  to  the  precepts,  as  by  a city  surrounded 
with  a wall  and  well  defended, 

Mdra,  at  this  moment,  came  behind  the  BodMtree,  but  on  account  of  the 
splendour  that  shone  fi^m  the  body  of  Shikyamuni,  he  was  not  able  to 
draw  near  it*  So  he  caused  a mighty  wind  to  arise,  that  he  might  hurl  the 
prince  to  another  world.  The  wind  tore  up  rocks,  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
in  size,  threw  down  great  trees,  and  blew  as  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Tct 
as  it  went  and  came,  not  a leaf  of  tba  tree  was  shaken,  not  the  hem 
of  Sh4kyamuni’s  robe  was  disturbed,  nor  was  a single  hair  of  his  head 
moved  ; like  a gentle  and  pleasing  breeze  it  refreshed  him,  did  homage 
to  him,  and  passed  away.  Then  Mara,  that  ho  might  see  into  what 
corner  of  the  world  the  prince  was  blown,  mounted  to  the  top  of  the 
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Udayagiri  rock.  When  h©  saw  hi©  body  still  glorious  as  the  orb  of  Chapter  XIV. 

the  aun*  he  ’writhed  like  a stricken  snake,  and  thought  within  himaelf,  "TT 

^ 1 will  cause  a thick  rain  to  fall  and  destroy  him  by  the  force  of  the  o*  intereBi;. 

water.’  'Bj  his  great  power,  MAr a gathered  a hundred  thousand  clouda,  Ajafta  CAvm 

and  spread  to  the  ten  corners  of  heaven  the  noise  of  a thunderstorm ; Cave  XXVI. 

a hundred  lightnings  played,  rain- drops  fell  like  palmtrees  in  si^e, 

ploughing  the  earth  and  sweeping  away  trees.  When  the  storm  drew  near 

it  did  not  wet  even  the  hem  of  Shakyamuni’s  robe  j it  refreshed  him 

like  a shower  of  water  liheB,  did  him  reverence,  and  passed  by,  M^ra 

looked  to  see  into  what  ocean  the  force  of  the  torrent  hed  swept  him. 

When  he  saw  the  face  of  the  prince,  shining  like  a full  moon,  he  shook 
like  a goaded  elephant,  and  thought,  ^ I will  now  crush  him  to  pieces/ 

Through  the  sky  he  hnrled  a hundred  thousand  burning  hills,  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  in  size.  When  they  came  near  the  prince,  by  the  power 
of  his  obedience  to  the  precepts,  the  blaming  rocks  were  turned  to  garlands 
and  wreathed  themselves  round  him,  like  an  offering  of  flowers. 

When  Mara  saw  that  he  could  not  reach  the  prince,  be  cried  m 
wrath  to  his  army.  * All  of  yon  seize  Shlkyamuni,  pierce  him,  ent  him, 
break  Mm  to  pieces,  grind  him  to  powder,  destroy  his  desire  to  become 
Buddha,  do  not  let  him  escape/  Mounting  his  elephant  Qirimebhala, 
he  brandished  his  discus  on  every  side,  approached  the  prince,  and  hurled 
it  at  him.  But,  through  the  prince’s  great  merit,  the  discus  rose,  and 
fell  in  the  air  like  a dry  leaf,  and  hung  in  splendour  over  his  head  like  a 
canopy  of  flowers.  When  Mdra  saw  that  he  could  not  shake  the  prince, 
he  wont  in  front  of  him,  burning  with  anger  like  the  fire  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  and,  rolling  hi  a red  eyes,  took  Ms  thousand  weapons  into  his 
thousand  hands,  and  brandishing  them  before  the  prince,  said,  * I will 
take  ’thee  by  thy  two  legs,  and  hurl  thee  into  the  next  world ; begone 
from  my  throne/  Notwithstanding  this  stern  command,  the  prince  had 
no  fear.  He  answered  with  a smile,  speaking  in  a sweet  voice  from  his 
lotus -like  month,  ' Sinful  Mara  ! to  gain  this  throne  I have  practised 
religious  duties  for  ages  and  a^es.  I am  the  rightful  o’wner  of  this 
throne.  How  canst  thou  possess  i%  who  hast  never  done  a single  duty  ? ’ 

When  he  said  this,  M4ra,  raging  like  an  oibfed  fire,  replied,  * I have 
given  more  in  alms  than  thou  hast  given ; I have  done  more  duties.’ 

The  prince  asked,  ‘ Where  are  your  witnesses  ? ’ Mira  stretched  his 
thousand  arms  towards  Ms  army,  and  said,  ‘ Here  are  my  witnesses  1 ’ 

The  warriors  shouted,  ‘ We  are  witnesses  / lifting  iheir  bands  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  sound  was  enough  to  cleave  the  earth,  it  was  like 
the  roar  of  the  sea.  M4ra  went  on ; ‘ Prince  Shikyamuni,  so  great  an 
army  has  become  witness  that  I have  performed  my  religious  duty  5 
produce  a single  witness  that  you  have  fulfilled  yours/  ‘Tour  witneeses, 
replied  the  prince,  ‘ are  alive  and  partial ; mine  are  not  alive  and  are 
impartial/  Luke  lightning  launched  from  a red  cloud,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  from  his  robe  towards  the  earth  ; and  the  earth  gave 
forth  a hundred  thousand  sounds,  like  the  strikii^  of  a worldwide  drum 
with  a stick  the  size  of  the  rock  Maha-Meru.  Then  the  earth  opened, 
billo  ws  of  fire  burst  from  the  136  hells,  and  the  army  of  Mira  fled  with 
great  noise,  like  leaves  chased  by  the  wind,  each  to  his  own  place. 

Throwing  away  their  jewels,  their  weapons,  and  their  garments,  and 
covering  their  faces  with,  their  hands,  without  looking  at  their  leader, 
they  fled  in  fear.  The  elephant  Girimekhala  fell  on  his  knees,  trembled, 
threw  Mara  from  his  back,  curled  his  trunk  and  thrust  the  end  into 
his  mouth,  put  his  tail  between  his  legs,  growled  fiercely,  and  without 
looking  at  his  master,  fled.  When  M^ra  fell  to  the  ground,  bereft  of 
his  thousand  weapons,  he  cried,  ‘Oh,  prince  Sbakyamuni,  I perceive  that 
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tliOTa.  art  powerful,  and  that  thou  art  glorious  ; thon  hast  falfi-llati  the 
thirty  duties  5 I will  proclaim  thy  courage  to  the  world  j I will  proclaim 
thy  power  ; forgive,  forgive  ! * Calling  this  three  times  he  fled  to  his 
own  world,  and  ashamed  to  look  at  his  attendants,  lay  down  and  hid  his 
face. 

When  Tanha,  Kati,  and  Branga,  the  daughters  of  Mdra,  knew  that 
their  father  had  vanished,  they  looked  with  their  divine  eyes  to  see 
whither  he  had  gone  ; and  when  they  had  found  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
they  went  to  him  in  the  snapping  of  a finger,  and  asked  why  he  was  so 
sad.  He  told  them  his  grief  and  they  comforted  him,  saying  that  they 
would  overcome  the  prince.  Mara  replied  that  their  attempts  would  be 
vain.  Bnt  they  said  that  no  being  could  withstand  their  wiles  even  for 
a moment,  Changing  themselves  into  six:  hundred  beautiful  maidens  of 
different  ages,  most  wantonly  they  approached  the  prince,  praised  his 
beauty,  and  asked  why  he  remained  under  the  tree.  Had  he  no  queen, 
or  had  he  qnarrelled  with  her,  or  was  it  to  meet  some  one  whom  he  loved 
that  he  had  come  to  this  spot  ? Shaky amnni  was  unmoved.  Tanha 
praised  his  beanty,  and  flattered  him ; and,  when  this  was  to  no  purpose, 
she  reminded  him  that  at  other  times  he  had  sought  the  enjoyment  of 
what  he  now  refuse d<  Still  Sh^jkyamunl  did  not  even  look  at  his 
tempters,  and,  after  they  bad  long  vainly  tried  to  overcome  him,  they 
fled.^ 

Cave  XXTII.  (625-650)  is  the  last  accessible  monastery.  The 
front  is  broken  away,  and  a huge  fragment  of  rock  lies  before  the 
cave,  which  is  about  43 J-  feet  wide  and  thirty-one  deep,  without 
pillars.  It  has  never  been  finished,  and  the  antechamber  to  the 
shrine  is  only  blocked  out.  There  are  three  cells  in  the  left  side,  two 
in  the  back,  and  one  in  the  portion  of  the  left  side  that  remains. 

Cave  XXVIII.  is  the  beginning  of  a temple,  high  upon  the 
scarp  between  XXI.  and  XXII.  Little  more  than  the  top  of  the 
great  arch  of  the  window  has  been  completed. 

Cave  XXIX,  is  the  verandah  of  a monastery  beyond  XXVII., 
supported  by  six  rough-hewn  pillars  and  two  pilasters;  XXVIII,  is 
very  difficult  of  access,  and  XXIX.  is  m accessible. 

Asirgad  Fort,^  in  north  latitude  21°  26'  and  east  longitude 
76"^  20' j ou  an  isolated  hill  in  the  S^tpuda  range  about  900  feet  from 
the  plain  and  2300  feet  above  sea  level,  stands  about  seyen  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  Ch^ndni  station  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Rail- 
way, twelve  miles  north  east  of  Burh^npur,  and  twenty  nine  miles 
south-west  of  Khandwa  the  headquarters  of  the  Nimar  district  of  the 
Central  Provinces.  All  the  way  from  Chandui  the  road  runs  through 
thick  brushwood  and  forest.  There  are  many  vineyai'ds  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  and  there  is  excellent  shooting  in  the  country  round.  The 
climate  is  healthy  and  agreeable  ; the  nights  are  always  cool ; and 
the  approximate  mean  temperature  is  77°  or  3°  lower  than  in  the 
Nim^  plain.  The  tovm  of  Asirgad,  with  one  good  street  or  b4zar 
and  a population  in  1822  of  2000  souls,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  hill  and 


^ Hardy^s  Manual  o£  Buddhism,  171 -179. 

® This  account  is  cMefiy  coi^iled  from  tke  joint  report  of  Lieut. -Colonel  A.  H. 
Dawson,  B.A.,  and  Major  J.  HiUs,  K.E.,  dated  16th  October  1873  and  from  the 
Central  Province  Gazetter,  Lieut. -Colonel  B.  B3rtliell,  the  commandant  of  the  fort, 
has  kindly  corrected  the  draft,  and  made  several  additions. 
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ia  in  part  embraced  by  tb©  Mdlaigad  outwork,  particularly  towards 
its  gateway,  which  stands  at  the  extreme  corner  of  a deep  ravine, 
with  two  tongues  of  Md^laigad  rimning  to  the  right  and  left* *  To  the 
west  the  approaches  are  extremely  difficult  through  dreadful  raTines 
and  over  hills  thickly  covered  with  forest*^ 

The  fort,  which  commands  a beautiful  view  of  the  T^pti,  is  about 
eleven  hundred  yards  long  from  east  to  west  and  six  hundred  broad 
from  north  to  south,  and  lias  an  area  of  not  more  than  sixty  acres. 
Round  the  foot  of  the  fort  wall  is  a bluff  precipice,  from  eighty  to 
120  feet  high,  scarped  so  as  to  leave  only  two  pathways,  one  at  the 
north-west  angle  near  the  grand  gateway,  and  the  other  at  the 
south-eastern  bastion* 

The  defences  of  the  fort  are  three  walled  lines  one  within  the 
other  : the  main  defence,  a faussebraye  or  mound  ontside  of  the 
rampart,  and  outworks.  The  main  defence  is  a rough  irregular 
masonry  wall,  of  an  average  height  of  fourteen  feet,  following 
closely  the  edge  of  the  high  scarped  rock  which  crowns  the  hill. 
At  every  outstanding  corner  is  a round  tower  once  armed  with 
largo  swivel  guns*  The  rocky  scarp  has  an  average  height 
of  from  eighty  to  120  feet,  and,  except  at  two  points,®  is 
unbroken,  and  may,  especially  along  the  east  and  the  sooth,  be 
considered  impregnable*  The  lowest  portions  range  from  the  main 
gateway  to  a salient  tower  at  the  north-west  angle.  The  main 
entrance  is  very  intricate.  It  consists  of  several  gateways  all 
more  or  less  flanking  each  other,  and  on  either  side  built  into  the 
high  scarp  rock*  The  walls,  close  to  the  main  entrsaice,  have  been 
slightly  shaken,  and  those  of  the  flagstaff  tower  at  the  north- 
west angle  are  still  more  damaged.  The  salient  tower  at  the 
north-east  comer  has  been  completely  breached,  and  for  some 
distance  beyond,  the  walls  are  in  bad  repair*  Much  knocked  about 
by  the  British  attack  in  1819,  the  salients  and  their  fl.anking 
defences  have  since  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  growth  of  large 
trees  in  the  walling  and  scarps,  and  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  second  line  of  defence  is  in  two  portions.  The  longer  and  more 
important  lies  in  front  of  the  main  gateway  and  stretches  from 
the  south  end  of  the  west  face  to  halfway  along  the  northside. 
Standing  close  in  front  of  the  steep  scarp  this  line  of  defence 
commands  all  other  places,  and  is  well  suited  both  for  attack  and 
defence.  The  second  portion  of  the  faussebraye,  smaller  and 
thrown  in  front  of  the  south-east  angle,  protects  and  covers  the 
eastern  entrance  through  the  seven  gates,  satda/rvdja*  The  third 


^ In  1S19  til®  ravines  and  forests  were  hauo ted  by  thousands  of  tigers,  and  travellers 
seldom  mov'ed  except  in  lar^e  bodies.  Scarcely  a day  paaaed  in  which  some  of  the 
people  were  not  carried  off  by  tigers^  MarAtha  and  Pendh^ri  Campaign  (1819|,  254. 
About  ten  years  Later  (1828.)  Hamilton  (Gazetteer,  64)  notices  the  tigers  and  wolyea 
so  daring  as  to  enter  the  lower  fort  and  carry  off  some  of  the  garrison. 

* The  two  points  are,  the  head  of  ^ narrow  steep  ravine  which  runs  into  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  fort,  where  a strong  gun  chamber,  or  casemate,  closes  the  head 
of  the  ravine,  strengthened  Ln  front  by  a wall  that  formerly  joined  the  high  scarps. 
The  second  break  in  the  line  of  cLi£^  is  at  the  south-east  angle,  where  a high  wall  ha® 
been  built  with  an  ©laborate  arrangement  of  gates  to  allow  of  comurunicatioii  with  a 
horl  outside  mound,  or  faussebraye,  laid  out  in  front. 
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or  outer  line  is  in  advance  of  the  main  ^ate  and  the  fausaebraye, 
and  forms  an  additional  protection  to  the  western  face.  The  line 
of  wall  runs,  from  the  extreme  aouth-wast  corner  of  the  faussebraye^ 
nearly  due  west  for  about  1200  yards  where  it  culminates  in  a 
strong  walled  redonbtj  and  from  thiSj  following  the  contour  of  the 
hill,  runs  east  and  again  west  forming  a re-entering  angle  through 
which  passes  the  present  road  that  leads  direct  to  the  fort-  Beyond 
this  re-entering  angle  the  wall  stretches  northward,  till,  opposite 
the  north-western  comer,  it  turns  to  the  east  and  joins  the 
fanssebraye  near  the  north-west  corner-  There  are  two  principal 
casemates,  or  gun  chambers,  in  the  main  fort  and  one  in  front  of 
the  main  entrance  in  the  fanssebraye.  The  first,  and  more  important, 
is  thrown  across  the  head  of  the  ravine  which  breaks  through  the 
high  scarped  rock  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  hill-  This 
casemate  has  three  small  embrasures  from  which  small  guns  can 
be  served,  while  on  the  terrace  above  there  is  room  for  the  service 
of  four  small  guns-  In  front  of  this  casemate,  joining  it  to  the 
neighbouring  high  scarp,  is  a ruined  curtain-  llie  second  casemate, 
above  the  north-east  angle  of  the  M^mu  reservoir,  is  more  for 
the  storage  of  provisions  than  for  defence.  Here  and  there  are 
m^rks  of  sallyports,  and  there  is  an  underground  passage  originally 
intended  to  carry  water  to  the  Sepoy  reservoir. 

The  fort  has  two  entrances,  a main  entrance  on  the  west  and  a 
minor  entrance  through  the  seven  gateways  at  the  south-east, 
The  main  entrance  road  runs  from  the  village  of  Asir,  east  to 
the  main  entrance  below  which  it  meets  a gun  road-  The  first 
part  of  the  road  runs  into  a re-entering  angle  forined  by  two 
projecting  spurs,  and  is  well  commanded  by  the  walls  of  the  outer 
defence  built  on  the  edges  of  the  spurs.  After  passing  through 
three  gates  at  the  end  of  the  angle  and  head  of  the  ravine,  the  road 
turns  westward  for  some  short  distance,  then  reverts  to  the  east, 
and  up  to  the  higher  fort  by  short  steep  isigaags  that  become  shorter 
and  steeper  as  they  near  the  top. 

In  the  valley,  passing  west  of  the  fort  and  through  the  village  of 
Asirgad,  runs  the  main  Burhanpur  road,  and  the  unmetalled,  un- 
bridgedj  fair  weather  road  that  leads  to  the  Ch^ndni  railway  station- 
Within  the  last  few  years,  a broad  bridged  road,  two  and  a half 
mUes  long,  with  ruling  gradients  of  about  one  in  twenty,  has  been 
made  np  to  the  plateau  in  the  faussebraye  just  below  the  main 
entrance.  It  starts  from  the  Indor  road  and  runs  parallel  to  the 
northern  face,  till,  at  the  extreme  north-east  angle  near  the  old 
Elephant  gate,  it  turns  towards  the  north-east  salient,  and  then 
strikes  parallel  to  the  eastern  face  to  the  reversing  station  nearly 
opposite  the  south-east  angle.  Here  it  returns  first  parallel  to  the 
eastern  face,  then  to  the  northern  face,  in  the  middle  of  which  it 
enters  the  faussebraye  through  a gate  that  has  been  blown  down, 
and,  turning  the  north-west  corner,  winds  up  on  the  plateau  of  the 
faussebraye  as  described  above. 

The  water  supply  of  the  fort  is  from  six  reservoirs,  three  large 
and  three  small.  Of  the  throe  large  reservoirs  the  MAmu  lies  to 
the  east,  and  the  Sakkar  and  Sepoy  to  the  west  of  the  fort.  Of 
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the  small  reservoirs  the  Astamba  is  in  the  eKtreme  south-east,  and 
two,  the  Gan^a  and  Jamna,  are  within  the  scarped  rock  on  a level 
with  the  faussebraye*  The  fort  has  many  other  small  ponds,  one 
in  the  south  not  holding  water,  and  several  small  ones  scattered 
over  the  hill,  four  of  them  in  the  fanssebraye  now  filled  with 
rubbish,  and  two  or  three  in  the  outer  defences.  The  M4mu  reservoir 
was,  in  1876,  formed  from  two  reservoirs,  the  B^ji  and  the  M^nluj 
which  were  formerly  separated  by  a stone  Wall.  Of  these  the  B^nji 
had  an  average  depth  of  11 -4  feet,  an  area  of  22^005  square  feet, 
and  a capacity  of  249,380  cubic  feet;  and  the  Mamu  an  average 
depth  of  14*24  foot,  an  area  of  63,787  square  feet,  and  a capacity 
of  905,349  cubic  feet  or  5,658,631  gallons.  The  Sakkar  reservoir  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  with  an  average  depth  of  12-11  feet,  an 
area  of  1 1,941  square  feet,  and  a capacity  of  154,228  cubic  feet  or 
964,237  gallons ; the  other,  with  a depth  of  four  feet,  an  area  of  25,1 18 
square  feet,  and  a capacity  of  100,472  cubic  feet  or  627,950  gal  Iona, 
The  Sepoy  reservoir  has  an  average  depth  of  12'5feetj  an  area  of 
54,022  square  feet,  and  a capacity  of  670,413  cubic  feet  or  4,195,081 
gallons.  Of  these  reservoirs  the  Sakkar  alone  gives  good  drinking 
water, ^ At  the  north  end  of  the  Sakkar  reservoir  is  a well  about 
thirty  feet  deep,  with  stone  steps  circling  down  its  sides,  and  leading 
to  a vaulted  chamber.  The  well  i^  probably  older  than  the  reservoir, 
and  was  fiooded  when  the  causeway  was  built  between  the  Sakkar 
and  the  Sepoy  reservoirs. 

Except  N^vra  Devi  about  3300  yards  to  the  west,  no  hill  or  high 
ground  commands  the  fort ; and  Ndvra  Devi  matters  little  as  it  is 
only  about  thirty  feet  in  its  highest  point  of  command,  and  its  sides 
are  so  steep  that,  within  three  thousand  yards,  the  ground  is  fully 
commanded  not  only  by  the  fort  hill  but  even  by  the  f aussebray©  in 
front.  The  next  highest  hill,  Moghal  Topi,  at  the  south*©ast  corner, 
has,  except  two  peaks,  its  entire  watershed  fully  commanded  by  the 
fort  and  faussebraye.  The  two  peaks,  which  are  about  450  yards 
from  the  south-east  salient,  though  they  overlook  the  faussebraye, 
are,  in  turn,  commanded  by  the  fort.  Opposite  the  salient,  at  the 
south-west  angle,  is  the  third  highest  hill,  whose  watershed  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  spur  on  which  the  outer  defence  works  are  built. 
Tt  was  on  this  hill  that,  in  1819,  the  English  constructed  batteries  to 
breach  the  walls  of  the  outer  defence.  About  2000  yards  from  the 
north-east  salient,  stands  a hill  affording  an  excellent  position  for 
batteries  ; but  it  is  comparatively  low  and  is  commanded  by  the 
north-east  salient  and  by  the  whole  of  the  western  face. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Asirgad  is  in  the  Mahabh^at  as  a place 
of  worship  of  Ashvatth^ma,  who  is  still  revered  by  Hindus  as  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  hill.  According  to  local  tradition,  Asirgad 
was,  from  about  1600  B.c.,  the  bead-quarters  of  a Eajpui  chief.' 


’ **  There  &re  ao  springe  of  water  in  the  fortress  ; but  there  are  two  or  three 
immense  reservoirs,  in  which  rainwater  is  gathered  and  stored  from  year  to  yoar,  and 
amply  auMces  for  the  wants  of  the  garrison.  In  the  dwelling  of  each  officer  of 
iTuportance,  there  is  a separate  reservoir,  containing  a sufficient  supply  of  water  for 
bis  household.  Shaikh  Ill^ddd’s  Akbar  Kdtna  (1602)  in  Elliot’s  Histoiy,  VI.  140. 
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Ckapter  XIV.  Later  in  Bajput  poetry^  Tontnrpalj  a CliDb&nj  is  mentioned  as 
Places  oflaterest.  conquering  Asir  and  Golkonda,  and  planting  his  garrisons  in  eveiy 
country.^  From  him  the  fori  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
AstKOAn,  Tdksj  a branch  of  the  Parmar  BajputSj  and  held  by  them  from  the 

Si^tory^  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  Several 

timeSj  during  these  two  hundred  years,  the  from  Asirgad^ 

is  mentioned  by  the  Rajput  poet  Chand,  as  fighting  for  the  defence 
of  Ohitod  against  the  Musalmans.  In  10'25  the  fort  was  taken  by 
Ishtp^l  the  founder  of  the  Haras.^  IshtpaPs  great  grandsons, 
Hamir  and  Gambhir,  are  enrolled  among  the  one  hundred  and  eight 
great  vassals  of  Prithurdj  the  Chohan  ruler  of  Ajmir^  At  the  close 
of  tho  thirteenth  century  (1295),  Ala-ud-din  Khilji,  reterning  from 
his  raid  into  the  Deccan,  took  Asirgad,  and  except  prince  Rainsi, 
whose  descendants  were  afterwards  the  R^j4s  of  Haranti,  put  all 
the  Haras  to  the  sword.  Later  on  the  fort  again  passed  out  of 
Muhammadan  hands  and  remained  under  a Hindu  chief,  till,  at  tho 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1399),  it  was  treacherously  taken  by 
N asir  Khan  Paruki  the  second  of  theMusalm^n  rulers  of  Khandesh.® 
The  P^rulds  greatly  strengthened  Asirgad,  the  lower  fort,  called 
Mdlaigad,*  being  entirely  the  work  of  Adil  Khdn  I,  (1457-1508)  tho 
fifth  of  tho  dynasty.  During  the  whole  of  the  F^uki  rule  Asirgad 
romained  their  chief  stronghold,^  In  1562  Pir  Muhammad  Khdn, 
the  governor  of  Malwa,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  it 
nor  did  the  emperor  Akbar  succeed  in  taking  it  (1600)  until  after  a 
protracted  siege  of  eleven  months,^ 


^ Tod’s  Rajputina,  II.  408.  ^ Tod’s  Eaj|mt^a,  II,  420. 

^ Forishta^’a  (IV.  286-7)  aocoutit  of  the  c^ture  la  given  above  in  the  history 
chapter  (344),  The  story  has  been  (Cent.  Frov.  Gaz.  9)  aTapposed  to  be  purely 
legendary.  But  though  the  name  of  the  chief,  Asa  the  Abir,  may  be  taken  from 
legondSt  there  Beems  no  suiEcient  reason  to  doubt  tho  main  facta  of  the  story  that  the 
FAmkia  found  Asirgad  in  the  hands  of  a V^dav  or  Ahir  chief  and  took  it  from  him 
by  treachery. 

^ Of  this  lower  fort  the  Akbar  Ndma  (1602)  say  a : Below  tho  main  fort,  but 
still  on  an  elevated  spot^  ia  another  fort  ealied  Mdlgad,  which  also  is  very  strong.  In 
comparison  with  the  fortress,  it  seems  at  the  bottom  of  the  earth  ; compared  with 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  St  looks  half-way  to  the  sky.  This  being  the  most 
advanced  of  the  works,  great  oarc  had  been  taken  to  strengthen  it  with  guns  and  other 
implements.  Below  this  was  an  inhabited  place  called  tahhati  as  large  as  a city. 
ElEot’s  History,  VI,  140, 

^ Central  Province  Gazetteer,  9.  ® Elliot’s  History,  V.  275. 

^ At  the  time  of  its  capture  by  Akbar  the  fort  was  considered  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Biz  Bah^nr  Uzbek  and  Kardbeg,  sent  by  Akbar  to  choose  positions 
for  the  trenches  and  encampment,  reported  that  they  had  never  seen  such  a fortress 
in  any  country.  However  long  an  army  might  press  the  siege,  nothing  hut  the 
extraordinary  good  fortune  of  the  emperor  could  effect  its  capture.  Old  soldi  era  and 
men  who  had  travelled  into  distant  lands,  men  who  had  seen  the  fortresses  of  IrAn  and 
Tur^,  of  Hum,  of  Europe,  and  of  the  whole  habitable  world,  had  never  beheld  the 
ecjual  of  this.  It  stood  on  a high  strong  hill  with  three  surlier  fortified  hills  round 
it,  like  a halo  round  the  moon.  The  entrance  aod  outlets  were  difficult  to  discover. 
No  other  hill  commanded  it,  and  the  approach  was  Covered  by  brushwood  and  no  hish 
trees.  In  the  walls,  which  were  of  great  thickness,  chambers  and  rooms  were  bailt 
for  the  officers  of  the  artitleiy',  where,  during  all  scasonB,  they  eould  live  in  comfort, 
and  keep  up  a fi^reof  camion  and  musketry.  All  the  time  the  country  had  been  h^d 
by  the  dynasty,  each  prince,  as  he  succeeded,  did  hia  best  to  keep  tho  place  in  repair, 
to  add  to  its  atrongth,  or  to  increase  its  stores,  more  especially  its  stores  of  artillery. 
The  reveoues  of  several  districts  were  specially  assigned  to  keep  up  the  s^ply  of 
artiUery,  so  that  the  officers  had  io  dependent  sources  for  main  taming  its  emcicncy. 
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When  Akbar  arrived  at  TJjain,  with  the  intention  of  conquering^ 
the  Deccan,  he  expected  that^  like  his  father  Raja  Ali,  Bahadur 
would  give  his  services  to  the  imperial  army*  But  as  Bahadur 
showed  himself  unwilling  to  help,  Akbar  sent  Mir^n  Sadr"i-Jahd,n  to 
6nd  out  the  exaot  state  of  affairs  in  .Khandesh,  On  learning  that 
Bahddur  was  keenly  hostile  to  the  Moghals,  Akbar  sent  orders  to 
Shaikh  Fdrid  Bokhari  to  ad  vance  against  Asirgad  with  a considerable 
force,  and  either  to  bring  Bahadur,  if  he  proved  tractable,  or  to 
invest  the  fort  and  reduce  it  with  all  possible  speed. 

The  Moghal  army,  which  had  meanwhile  been  joined  by  Shaikh 
Abu-1 -Faal,  encamped  four  miles  fi'om  Asirgad,  and  Bahiidur  came 
down  from  the  fort  to  meet  the  oommaiiders.  Every  argument  was 
used  to  bring  him  to  submit  to  the  emperor,  but  in  vain.  When 
all  hope  of  Bahadur^s  submission  was  given  up,  Fdrid  closed  the 
roads  to  the  fortress,  dug  trenches,  and  stationed  1000  horse  on  the 
Burhdnpur  road  to  cat  off  communication.  The  preparations  were 
completed,  but  the  Moghals  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
fortress*  One  day  as  Abu-1 -Fa^l  was  inspecting  some  of  hia 
trenches,  one  of  the  besieged,  who  had  deserted  to  AkbaHs  camp, 
offered  to  show  him  a path  up  to  the  wall  of  the  Malai  fdrt,  Half^ 
way  up  the  mountain,  to  the  west  and  slightly  to  the  north,  were 
two  renowned  outworks,  called  the  Mdlai  and  Antarmalai,  which 
had  to  be  taken  before  Asir  itself  could  be  reached,  and  between 
the  north-west  and  north  there  was  another  unfinished  bastion 
called  Chunah  ]VI:lIai,  a portion  of  its  wall  not  finished.  From 
east  to  south-west  were  hills,  and  in  the  south  was  a high 
mountain  called  Korhiah,  A hill  iu  the  south-west,  called-  Sdpan, 
was  occupied  by  the  imperial  forces*  Abu-1-Fazl  chose  a detachment 
to  follow  him,  G-iving  orders  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
trench  to  watch  for  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  and  bugles,  when 
he  was  to  hasten  to  his  assistance  with  ladders,  he  went  with  his 
chosen  body  of  men  to  mount  Sdpan,  and  sent  another  detachment 
under  Qara  along  the  path  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  hira.  They, 
advanced,  broke  open  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Malai  fort,  and  sounded 
the  bugle-  The  besieged  rose  to  oppose  them,  but  Abu-1-Fasl 
hastened  tq  his  men,  and  joined  them  at  break  of  day  when  the 
besieged  withdrew  in  confusion  to  Asir-  On  the  same  day  other 
detachments  of  the  army  occupied  Chunah  Malai  and  mount  Korhiah.^^ 
Disheartened  by  those  losses,  and  crippled  by  an  epidemic  among 
his  troops,  BabAdur  Khan  surrendered-^  Akbar  held  a grand 
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It  waa  imposisiblo  to  conceive  ^ stronger  fortreaBj  or  one  nvere  aDOLpIy  supplied  with, 
artillery^  warlike  stores,  and  provisioua-  Were  the  fortr^s  placed  upon  level, 
ground,  its  reduction  would  be  difficult  ; but  such  a hill,  such,  a well  secured  fortress, 
and  such  arfcillcTy,  wore  not  to  be  found  itt  s^y  one  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
Akbar  Nima  (16S)2)  in  Blliot,  VI-  15S,  139,  Bah^idur  had  collected  a very  large 
number  of  men  to  garrison  the  fort.  According  to  the  Akbar  m^a  the  population, 
in  the  fortress  was  like  that  of  a city,,  for  it  was  full  of  men  of  every  kind.  After, 
the  surrender  the  inhabitants  came  out,  and  there  wae  a continuous  throng  night 
and  day  for  a week,  Elliot,  VI-  I;40- 

^ The  Akbar  Nima  jneotions  a sortie  made  by  the  garrieon  which  cost  ma^y  o| 
them  their  lives  and  the  hill  of  Korhiah.  Elliot,  VI.  I44i- 

s Edochmanu’s  Ain-i-Akbarij  I,  xxiii- 
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Darb^Tj  when  the  keys  of  the  fortress  were  given  up.  Bahadur 
Khdn  was  sent  as  a prisoner  to  Grwalior.^ 

This  is  the  Mu  salmon  version  of  the  siege*  Ogilby^s  account^, 
probably  compiled  (1670)  from  Portuguese  sources^  diSers  from  it 
in  several  important  particulars.  At  the  coming  of  Akbar^  after 
having  conquered  the  kingdom  of  DecoaHj  king  Miran  (Bahadur) 
deserted  the  city  of  Brampour,  and  fled  with  all  the  inhabitants  and 
their  goods  to  the  fort  Syr^  so  that  Akbar  got  nothing  but  tho 
empty  city  and  therefore  went  from  thence  to  Syr  with  an  army  of 
200j000  men.  The  fortress  was  plontifully  stored  for  many  years 
with  wood,  corn,  and  other  provisions  for  sixty  thousand  men, 
and  was  forfified  with  thro©  thousand  pieces  of  ordnance.  In  the 
fort  were,  besides  king  Mir^,  seven  other  heroic  princes,  which 
though  of  the  Muhammadan  religion,  yet  employed  Portuguese  j 
who  having  the  sole  conduct  of  thia  war,  fortified  the  fort  with  no 
less  care  than  art } so  that  the  MoghaPs  labour,  though  he  had 
besieged  the  fort  with  two  hundred  thousand  men,  waa  all  in  vain  ; 
for  the  besieged,  by  the  convenient  situation  of  the  fort,  their 
continual  discharging  of  great  guns,  and  prudent  management  of 
affairs,  prevented  him  taking  the  same  by  storm.  When  Akbar 
i^aw  that  it  was  impossible  to  conquer  the  fort  by  force,  he  resolved 


* AkbaJ’  N^ma,  in  Elliot,  VI,  135  f 146.  Fariabta*s  fiocount  differs  little  from  the 
above.  He  When  pTance  Mu  rid  Mii-za  died  in  the  towu  of  gb^pur,  Dini^l 

Mirza  succeeded  him.  Ba^hddur  Khdn  neither  sent  con l^i^  brothcr'a  death 
nor  congratulation  a on  hia  acc^eiun  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  Deccan,  as  is 
Ci^tomary  ' and  when  Ak bar  Pddsh^,  few  ;;f ears  afterwards  arrived  at  M^ndu, 
with  the  avowed  inteuticin  orf  invading  the  Decjcau,  Bah^ur  Khdp,  instead  of  adopting 
the  policy  of  hia  father  in  r© lying  on  the  honour  of  Akbar  and  going  w;tk 
to  co-operate  with  him,  ^ut  himself  in  the  fort  of  Asir,  and  began  preparations  to 
withstand  a siege.  To  this  end  he  invited  into  the  place  fifteen  thousand  persons 
including  labourers,  artisans,  and  ahopkeeperfij^  -and  filled  it  with  horses  and  cattle,  in 
grder  that  they  might  serye  for  work,  eventually  for  food  and  other  purposes. 
When  Akbar  heard  of  these  proceedings,  he  sent  orders  to  X^h^n  Xhanan,  and  to 
prince  D4ni4l  Mir^,  to  continue  the  siege  of  Ahmednagar,  while  he  himself  marched 
to  the  south  and  occupied  Burhdnpur,  leaving  one  of  his  general;^  beside  A sir  gad. 

The  blockade  of  this  fort  continued  for  a len^h  of  time  till  the  |tir  from  filth  became 
fetid,  and  an  epidemio  disease  r|bged,  capsed  by  the  number  of  cattle  which  daily 
died.  At  this  ticfi©  a report  spread,  and  generally  believed  -in  the  garrieouJ^ 

that  Akbar  had  the  power  of  reducing  forts  hy  the  art  of  necromancy,  and  thau 
ma^cians  accompanied  that  purpose.  Bahfidur  Xhdn,  believing  that  his 

misfortunes  arose  from  this  power,  took  no  steps  to  counteract  the  evils  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  He  neither  g^ve  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  dead  cattle,  for 
the  establishment  of  hospitals,  nor  for  sending  out  useless  persons,  till  at  length  the 
soldiers,  worn  out,  became  careless  on  duty,  and  the  Moghats  stormed  and 
carried  the  low^r  fort  called  M^aigad,  ISTothing  could  ex:ceed  the  infatuation  of' 
Bah4dnr  Kfidn,  who,  though  b©  ham  a ten  year^  store  of  graio  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  money,  keptlfie  troops  in  arrears  ; and  they,  seeing  no  prospect  of  redress, 
resolved  to  seize  him  and  deliver  him  to  Akbar.  B^ore  this  project  was  carried 
into  effect,  Bah^d^^  Khdn  discovered  '^he  .plot,  and  consvlted  hfs  officers,  who  all 
BOTeed  it  was  top  late  to  think  pf  a remedy*  The  pestilence  ^aged  with  great  fury, 
the  troops  were  completely  exhausted,  and  nothing  reidained  but  to  open  nego^ation^i 
for  the  Surrender  of  the  fort,  on  condition  that  the  fives  of  the  garrison  should  he 
spared  aud  that  they  should  inarch  out  with  thpir  property.  The  terms  were  acceded 
to,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  proposition  regarding  the  Khan’s  private  property 
which  all  fell  into  the  king^s  hands  j and  Bah^ur  itbAn,  the  la^  of  the  Fkruk^ 
kings,  humbled  himself  before  the  throne  of  Akbar  Fidshih  in  the  year  lOOS  H, 
(1509  A*D*)  j while  the  Impregnable  fortress  of  Asir,  with  ten  years’  provisions  and 
countless  treasures,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  conqueror.  Briggs’ 

5^25-327, 
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to  what  he  could  do  by  policy  ; wherefore  he  endeavoured  to 
attain  his  ends  by  money  and  presents,  and  desired  to  enter  into 
conference  with  king-  Miran,  swearing  by  his  head,  the  greatest 
oath  imaginable,  that  immediately  after  he  had  spoken  with  him  he 
should  return  in  safety  to  the  fort  again,  JMiiAn  being  doubtful 
what  might  be  the  event  of  this  business,  entered  into  counsel  with 
his  officers  about  it  ; where  the  Abyssinian  commanders  and  the 
seven  princes,  judged  it  altogether  inconvenient  for  him  to  go  out 
of  the  castle  j but  others,  who  were  enticed  thereto  by  bribery, 
seemed  to  be  quite  of  another  opinion  ; whose  advice  he  following, 
went  out  of  the  fort,  having  upon  him  a garment  in  fashion  of  a 
cloak,  which  reached  down  to  his  knees,  as  a testimony  of  hi  a 
submission.  Coming  to  the  great  Moghal,  whom  he  found  sitting 
like  an  image,  yet  with  a smiling  countenance,  he  hid  him  welcome 
three  times  ; upon  which  Miran  approaching  nearer  to  him,  bowed 
down  his  head,  when  one  of  the  Moghal  princes  taking  hold  of 
him,  threw  him  on  the  ground;  to  which  rude  affront  it  was  judged 
Akbar  consented,  notwithstanding  he  seemingly  reprehended  him 
for  his  rashness,  and  mildly  persuaded  Mirdn  to  send  letters  to 
the  watches  which  guarded  the  outward  walls.  After  which  Mir£n 
required  liberty  to  return  to  the  castle,  but  Akbar  not  regarding  his 
oath,  would  not  permit  him  to  go  back  again.  The  Abyssinian 
governor  was  no  sooner  informed  of  what  had  passed,  but  he  sent 
his  son  with  a letter  to  the  Moghal ; in  which  he  taxed  him  with 
injustice,  for  detaining  Mirdn  contrary  to  his  oath,  advising  him  to 
let  him  return  peaceably  according  to  his  promise.  The  Moghal 
hereby  understanding  that  the  whole  management  of  affairs  was 
left  to  the  direction  of  this  Abyssinian,  thought  if  he  could  but 
corrupt  him,  the  place  might  be  easily  subdued  j wherefore  he  asked 
the  son  if  his  father  would  not  come  thither  in  case  should  king 
Mir^n  command  him.  To  which  the  youth  boldly  replied  that  his 
father  was  no  such  person  as  he  took  him  for ; neither  would  he 
leave  the  castle  to  come  and  consult  with  him,  that  ho  must  in  vain 
expect  to  obtain  the  fort  with  his  father^s  consent ; and  if  he  would 
not  release  Mir^u,  yet  there  should  not  long  want  a snccessor. 
Which  confident  answer  so  incensed  Akbar,  that  he  caused  the 
young  man  immediately  to  be  stabbed,  which  when  his  father  had 
notice  of,  he  presently  sent  the  Moghal  word  that  he  would  beg  of 
the  gods  never-  to  behold  the  face  of  such  a perfidious  prince  ; and 
afterwards  taking  his  sash  in  his  hand,  he  went  amongst  the 
soldiers,  and  thus  bespake  them;  ^ Oh  brothers  ! the  winter  approaches 
which  will  drive  the  Moghal  from  the  siege,  and  to  avoid  their  utter 
ruin,  force  them  all  to  retire  home.  None  but  God  shall  ever  be 
able  to  conquer  this  place,  unless  the  inhabitants  thereof  will 
surrender  the  same ; therefore  resolve  valiantly  to  defend  the  same.* 
Having  ended  this  speech,  he  went  and  strangled  himself  immediately , 
After  his  decease,  the  inhabitants,  defending  the  place  for  some  time, 
kept  the  Moghal  continually  employed;  who,  after  he  had  used  all 
possible  means  in  vain,  having  no  great  guns  at  hand  wherewith  to 
batter  down  the  walls,  at  last  rcaolved  to  try  if  he  tsould  purchase 
the  inhabitants  to  a surrender  by  great  sums  of  money;  which  to 
accomplish,  he  sent  to  the  governors  very  considerable  presents  of 
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gold  and  silver  ; whereby  he  did  so  cool  and  abate  their  courage^ 
that  none  of  the  seven  successors  of  the  realm  durst  assume  the 
government  j for  they  perceiving  the  generals  to  be  fearful^  and 
their  courage  no  longer  to  e:s©rt  itself^  could  foresee  and  expect 
nothing  but  the  sudden  loss  of  the  place } and  accordingly  it  so  fell 
out  j for  after  a few  days  the  fort  was  surrendered  and  with  it  the 
whole  . kingdom  was  subjected  to  the  Moghalj  who  got  peaceable 
possession  thereof  with  an  invaluable  treasure.  He  received  all  the 
inhabitants  feivoorably^  except  the  imprisoned  king  and  the  seven 
successive  prince Sj  whom  he  dispersed  into  several  provinces^  allowing 
ting  Mir^  three  thousand  and  eaych  of  the  other  two  thousand 
ducats  per  annum  for  their  maintenance** 

The  details  of  the  ammunition  found  in  the  fortress  were  more 
than  1300  pieces  of  artillery  with  balls  varyingin  weight  from  about 
80  pounds  to  half  a pound  (two  mans  to  half  a sher) . There  were 
many  mortarSj  hukhaddn^  and  also  many  battering  ramsj  manjanihs^ 
each  of  which  threw  stones  of  forty  or  eighty  thousand  pounds  (1000 
or  2000  mans).  On  every  bastion  were  large  iron  caldronSj  in  each, 
of  which  twenty  or  thirty  mans  of  oil  could  be  boiled  and  poured  on 
the  assailants  in  case  of  assault.  Of  provisions  of  all  sortSj  winesj 
medicines,  and  aromatic  roots,  there  was  vast  abundance*  Though 
some  thousands  of  men  had  been  fed  from  them  for  more  than 
eleven  months  the  stores  of  grain  and  oil  were  not  appreciably 
lessened,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  had  been  expended  there  were 
endless  supplies  of  shot  and  shelh^ 

Aja  inscription,  cut  in  the  rock  near  the  main  gateway,  records 
Akbar^s  oaptur©  of  Asirgad  with  the  date  1009  A.H.  {1600  A,n.) 
On  the  fall  of  Asirgad,  Akbar  made  Khd^ndesh  a province,  suha^  and 
fixed  the  governor's  residence  at  Asirgad.®  The  fort  remamed  in 
the  possession  of  the  Delhi  emperors  for  about  150  years*  In  162S, 
when  in  rebellion  against  his  father,  prince  Sh^h  Jah^n  took  refuge 
in  it,  and  afterwards,  when  he  became  emperorj  he  built  a great 
mosque*  Of  Aurang^eVs  reign,  the  only  records  are  an  inscription 
and  a gun,^  In  1720,  ISrizam,-ul-Mulk  governor  of  Mdiwa  invaded 


^ Atlas,'  V.  237.  In  anothw  passage  Ogiiby  (1670)  calls  it  Hoaeer,  the  most  eminent 
and  the  strongest  fort  of  all  the  province  of  Khdndesh.  It  is  built,  he  says,  on  the 
top  of  a high  and  steep  mountain,  incredibly  fortified  hy  natiirs  and  aWe  to  contain, 
40,000  horse.  In  the  middle  of  it  are  spnngs  which  water  the  mountain  and  make 
the  eaxth  so  fruitful  in  the  production  of  herbs,  and  corn,  that  there  is  no  want 

either  of  provisions  or  other  necessaries  ; it  is  ^so  planted  round  about  with  very 
brass  gims  brought  by  the  last  king  of  Surat.  But  the  water  which  springs  out  of  this 
mountain  is  veiy  unwholesome  to  drink,  and  causes  worms  to  grow  in  thelegs  ; which 
was  the  only  instrument  whereby  Akbar  conquered  thk  place.  In  another  place,  on  the 
same  page,  OgUhy  refers  to  the  fortress  of  Syr,  whieh^  for  its  situation  and  strength, 
is  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  county  and  inipTegnable,  for  it  lies  on  the  top  ^ a 
high  mountain  and  is  three  leagues  m eireuHiference,  surrounded  with  three  walls, 
which  are  se  made  that  the  one  may  conveniently  defend  the  other  ; for  though  Akhar 
besieiged  king  MirAn  (Bah^ur)  with  a hundred  thousand  men,  yet  he  could  not 
conquer  the  same  hy  force,  but  only  by  policy  and  treachery.  In  this  cattle,  he  adds, 
were  anciently  k ept,  accordmg  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  seven  kings  with  their 
familieB  and  retinues,  which  never  came  from  thence,  except  that  the  king  of  the 
country  which  was  nearest  related  to  Mm,  died  without  male  issue.  Both  the  names, 
Hoseer  and  Syr,  smd  the  descriptions,  though  Ogilhy  seems  net  to  have  known  it, 
apply  to  Asirgad.  ^ Akhsx  Nima  in  Elliot,  VI.  139, 140, 

^ Gladwiii*s  Ain-i-Akbari,  IL  5Z  For  details  ace  below,  p.  586.1 
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the  Deccan,  crossed  the  Narbada  with  12,000  men,  and  obtained 
Asirgad  by  a bribe In  1760  Asirgad  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Peshwa,  and  eighteen  years  later  it  was  handed  over  to 
Mah^d^ji  Sindia,®  About  this  time  one  of  the  officers  with  General 
Goddard^s  force  describes  it  as  having  a garrison  of  1500  men,  and 
being  so  strong  that  the  commandant  was  independent  and  bid 
defiance  to  all  his  neighbours,®  In  1803,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  it  was  taken,  with  little  resistance,  from  Daulatr^o  Sindia  by 
a detachment  of  General  Wellesley^  s army  under  Colon  el  Stevenson, 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  again  mad© 
over  to  Sindia. 


Chapter  XIV, 
Places  of  Interest. 
Asiboau. 


On  the  12  th  February  1819,  as  its  commandant  JTasyantrdo  Dd^r 
was  believed  to  have  given  shelter  to  Appa  Sdhib,  the  ex-ruler 
of  Nagpur,  and  to  the  famous  Pendhari  chief  Chitu,  Sir  John 
Malcolm's  force,  consisting  of  Horse  Artillery,  the  Third  Cavalry, 
and  th©  first  battalion  of  Bombay  Native  In&ntry  marched  against 
Asirgad.  He  encamped  within  five  thousand  yards  of  the  fort  and 
remained  there,  till,  on  being  joined  by  the  Bombay  BrigadG  and 
the  battering  guns  which  had  been  left  in  the  rear,  he  moved  to 
a position  north-west  of  th©  fort.  About  this  time,  Lieut, -General 
Smith  was  engaged  in  closing  the  passes  north  of  Asirgad,  with  a 
view  to  intercept  the  escape  of  fugitive  Pendhari s supposed  to  be 
concealed  in  the  forests  near  the  fort,  if  not  within  its  walls.  In 
the  course  of  these  operations  he  made  a march  of  thirty-five  miles 
and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  Chitu  prisoner,  when  his  party 
dispersed  ; Appa  Bahib  likewise  narrowly  escaped,^ 

While  trying  to  persuade  Sir  John  Malcolm  that  he  meant  to 
surrender,  it  was  known  that  Jasvantrdo  L^r,  the  commandant  of 
the  fort,  was  making  active  preparations  for  defence.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  reinforcements  arrived  from  Jalna,  M^egaon,  and  Nagpur, 
an  attack  was  planned,  Th©  forces  set  apart  for  the  attack  on  the 
town  were  ordered  to  meet  at  midnight  on  the  17th  of  March, 
and  to  move  a short  time  afterwards.  The  column  of  attack, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Fraser  of  the  Boyal  Scots,  consisted  of  five 
companies  of  that  regiment,  the  flank  companies  of  His  Majesty's 
30th  and  67th  Foot,  and  of  the  Madras  European  Begiment, 
five  companies  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  12th  Madras  Native 
Infantry,  and  a detail  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  The  reserve,  under 
Major  Dalrymple  of  His  Majesty's  30th,  was  compoaed  of  the  com- 
panies of  that  regiment  not  employed  in  the  column  of  attack,  one 
company  of  th©  King's  67th,  one  of  th©  Madras  European  htogiment, 
and  nine  companies  of  Native  Infantry  from  th©  first  battalion  of 
the  7th  Hegiment,  the  first  battalion  of  th©  12th  and  the  second 
battalion  of  the  17th,  with  detachments  from  th©  2nd  and  7th 


1 ElHot,  VII,  490,  = Grant  Duff,  306.  » Account  of  Bombay  (1731),  2SS. 

* This  Geema  doubtful.  Captain  Blacker  (Memoir  of  the  Mardtha  Wars,  1817-18]  9* * 
424)  says : **  Appa  Sdhib  was  certainly  not  in  the  fort  when  it  surrendered  j and 
it  ia  doubtful  whether  he  wa&  ever  admitted,**  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the 
Mardtha  and  Pendhdri  Campaign  (1819)  aays  'Jasvantrdo  Ldr,  even  on  the  surrender, 
denied  that  Appa  Sdhih  had  been  in  the  fort  at  all ; but  we  had  maeh  better  authority 

from  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  it  appeared  that  Appa  S^hib  had 
escaped  from  the  lort  about  ten  day s before ' we  got  possession  of  it.*  271 « 
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Madras  Native  Cavalryj  and  four  Horse  Artillery  ^ns.  The 
attacking  column  advanced  along  a stream  bed  running  parallel  to 
the  works  on  the  south  side^  till,  arriving  within  a convenient 
distance  of  the  town^  they  made  a rush  for  the  gatej  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  it«  The  reserve  in  the  meantime^  in  two  parties^  occupied 
points  in  the  stream  by  which  the  column  of  attack  had  advanced^ 
and  in  another  stream  that  ran  parallel  to  it  sufficiently  near  to 
allow  of  their  rendering  support.  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  been 
directed  to  distract  the  enemy "'s  attention  by  operations  on  the 
northern  side^  and  the  duty  was  performed  by  a force  composed  of 
the  3rd  Cavalryj  the  second  battalion  of  the  6th  Hegiment  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  14th,  the  first 
battalion  of  the  8th  Regiment  of  Bombay  Native  Ti^antry,  six 
howitzers,  and  two  Horse  Artillery  guns*  The  town  was  carried 
very  expeditiously  and  with  small  loss,  the  troops  finding  immediate 
cover  in  the  streets.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a battery  for  six 
light  howitzers  was  completed  in  the  town  and  directed  against  the 
lower  fort-  On  the  night  of  the  J 9th  March  the  enemy  made  a 
sally  upon  one  of  the  British  posts  which  was  considerably  advanced, 
but  were  soon  repulsed.  In  the  course  of  the  same  night  a battery 
of  eight  heavy  guns  was  completed.  On  the  20fch  at  daybreak  its 
fire  opened,  and  by  the  evening  had  effected  a formidable  breach  in 
the  lower  fort>  besides  inflicting  serious  injury  on  some  of  the  upper 
works.  On  that  evening  the  enemy  made  another  sally  into  the 
town  and  gained  the  main  street.  They  were  repulsed,  but  success 
was  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  Colonel  Fraser  who  fell  in  the  act  of 
rallying  his  mem  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  an  accidental  explosion 
in  the  rear  of  the  breaching  battery  proved  fatal  to  two  native  officers 
and  about  a hundred  men.  The  disaster  did  uot  extend  to  the 
battery,  which  continued  firing  with  good  effect-  In  the  afternoon 
a mortar  battery  was  completed,  and  some  shells  were  thrown  from 
it.  For  several  days  little  occurred  except  the  erection,  on  the  nighty 
of  the  24th,  of  another  battery  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the 
left  of  the  breaching  battery.  Two  other  batteries  were  subsequently 
erected,  one  on  the  south  side  to  breach  the  lower  fort  in  a second 
place,  the  other  designed  to  silence  a large  gun  on  the  north-east 
bastion  of  the  upper  fort  J 


On  the  29th  two  batteries  were  constructed  for  an  attack  on 
the  east  side  of  the  fort.  On  the  following  morning  the  enemy 
abandoned  the  lower  fort,  which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the 
British  troops*  The  batteries  which  had  been  solely  directed  against 
the  lower  fort  were  now  disarmed,  and  the  guns  removed  from  the 
town  into  the  place  which  their  fire  had  reduced.  In  the  situation 
which  had  been  gained,  the  firing  against  th©  upper  fort  was  speedily 
resumed  from  various  batteries,  aided  by  others  below.  This  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  and  so  many  shot  had  been  fired  that  a 
deficiency  began  to  be  feared,  and  a reward  was  offered  by  the 


i Tiiifl  gUD  IB  said  to  have  been  cast  atBurhiapar,  and  to  have  been  thrown  over  the 
battlements  after  the  siegOj  and  sold  as  metal.  A stone -shot,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  it,  measures  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighs  about  450  pounds , The  gun 
would  therefore  be  technically  a 1300-pounder.  This  is  only  half  ^e  size  of  the  great 
Hij^pur  gun  east  at  Ahmedn^ar  in  a.i>-  1549*  Uenbral  Fmviiiee  Gazetteer,  12* 
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besiegers  for  bringing  back  to  the  camp  the  shot  previously  ex- 
pended* This  expedient  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  camp  follow- 
ers and  succeeded  in  producing  an  abundant  supply-  The  operations 
of  the  siege  were  vigorously  pursued  till  the  6th  of  April,  when 
Jasvantr^o  L4r  expressed  a wish  to  negotiate.  Some  iotercoursa 
took  place,  but  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  so  far  from  being 
slackened  were  increased.  On  the  8th  Jasvantr^  Lar  repaired  to 
General  Doveton^a  head-quarters  to  endeavour  to  procure  terms, 
but  in  vain,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9thj  a British  party  took 
possession  of  the  upper  fort,  the  garrison  descending  into  the  town 
and  grounding  their  matchlocks  in  a square  of  British  troops 
formed  for  their  reception. 

The  enemy  lost  forty- three  killed  and  ninety-five  wounded,  and  the 
British  eleven  European  ofiS-cers,  four  native  officers,  and  ninet;jr-five 
European  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  native  non-commissioned 
rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded.  The  fall  of  Asirgad  closed  the 
Maratha  campaign  of  1818^19,  Since  then  the  fort  has  remained 
undisturhed  in  British  hands*  During  the  1867-58  mutmies,  Captain 
Birch  held  it  with  a party  of  the  Bhil  Corps.  It  is  generally 
garriaoned  by  a wing  of  native  infantry  and  two  companies  of 
Europeans.  Except  the  old  guns  there  is  no  artillery* 

The  only  objects  of  interest  are  a mosque,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Sh^h  Jahdn  (1627-1658), a large  gun,  and  several  inscriptions.  The 
mosque,  with  two  elegant  minarets  but  no  cupolas,  is  now  used  as  a 
European  barrack-  Its  building  is  commemorated  by  an  inscription 
near  the  large  reservoir.  Two  inscriptions  date  during  Aurangaeh^s 
reign.  One,  on  the  south-west  gate,  records  the  transfer  of  the  fort 
to  Aurangzeb  in  1660.  The  other  inscription  is  on  the  large  gun  on 
the  south-west  bastion.  This  piece,  a magnificent  specimen  of  native 
gun -casting,  was  made  at  Burhanpnr  in  1663.  The  gun  metal  appears 
to  contain  a very  large  proportion  of  copper*  The  casting  has  been 
made  on  a hollow  iron  core  welded  in  ribands,  which  now  forms 
the  bore  of  the  piece,^  Tt  is  elaborately  ornamented  in  relief  with 
Persian  inscriptions  and  scroll  work  beginning  from  the  muzzle.® 
A breech-loading  wall  piece,  also  found  in  the  fort  and  of  about  one 
pound  calibre,  has  been  removed  to  the  Khandwa  public  garden.  The 
breech-loading  apparatus  appears  to  have  been  on  the  simple  plan 
of  a detachable  chamber  introduced  into  a slot  in  the  side  of  the 
gun,  and  kept  in  position  by  a wedge  or  bolt.  An  inscription  shows 
that  it  was  placed  in  the  fort  by  Ali  Shdh  P£rnki  in  1589* 


Chapter  XIV. 
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^ The  prineipAl  dimexkBiana  of  the  gun  ace,  length  from  miLZzle  to  breech^  twelve  feet 
nine  inches  j length  from  muzzle  to  trunnions,  seven  feet  three  inches;  girth  at  breech, 
eight  feet  two  and  a half  inchee ; girth  in  front  of  triinnioti,  mx  feet  six  inches  ; 
girth  at  muzzle,  five  feet  seven  inches;  diameter  of  bore,  eight  and  a half  inches-  The 
calibre  is  somewhat  larger  and  the  len^h  considerably  greater  than  those  of  the 
British  sixty -eight  ponnders.  In  weight  the  gnn  cannot  be  less  than  seven  tons. 

^ The  inscriptions  run  (1)  **  When  the  sparks  of  sorrow  fly  from  ms,  life  leaves  the 
body,  as  grief  falls  on  the  world  when  flames  issue  from  the  fiery  zone  (2)  Anrang- 
zeb*s  seal,  with  his  fnU  title,  * * Abul  Muzaffar  Mohiyuddin  Muhammad  Aurangzeb, 
Shdh  Ghizi ; **  (3)  made  at  Burhdnpur  in  the  year  1074  A.H.  fl663  A.D.)  ; ^4)  “ the 

gun  * Mnlk  Haihats  * terror  of  the  country  ; (5)  " in  tbs  rule  of  Muhammad  Husain 
Arab  ; ” (6)  ‘'a  ball  of  thirty-five  and  twelve  shers  of  powder,  Shik  Jahini 

weight,” 

B 411^74- 
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Chapter  XIV>  Assay e,^  a small  town  in  the  Kizam's  dominionSj  about  twenty 
Places  Interest,  niiles  south-east  of  Ajanta  and  thirty -four  north-east  of 
- Aurangabad,  is  famous  for  the  great  victory  gained  on  the  23i'd 

September  1803  by  Major-General  Wellesley,  afterwards  Duke  of 
’Wellington,  who>  with  about  4500  men,  of  whom  not  more  than 
1500  were  British,  and  with  only  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon,  routed 
the  united  armies  of  Siudia  and  the  Raja  of  Ber€r,  a force  over 
50,000  strong,  among  whoTn  were  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry 
disciplined  by  European  commanders,  and  a train  of  nearly  100  guns.® 
After  the  fall  of  Ahmednagar,  ou  the  12th  August  1803,  General 
Wellesley  marched  north-east  about  sixty  miles  reaching 
Aurangabad  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  Meanwhile  the 
united  forces  of  Sindia  and  Bhonsle,  the  Ber£r  chief,  marching 
from  the  north,  had  come  up  the  Ajanta  pass,  and  avoiding  Colonel 
Stevenson  who  was  some  miles  further  east,  had  encamped  at  Jd^lna, 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Aurangabad,  Hearing  that  Aurangabad 
had  fallen  the  Mar^tha  chiefs  moved  to  the  south-east,  meaning,  it 
was  said,  to  make  for  Haidarabad.  To  save  the  country  from  plunder 
and  to  shelter  his  convoys,  Wellesley  marched  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  GoddvarL  On  this  the  MaiAth^s  passed  north,  and  while  General 
Wellesley  awaited  his  convoys.  Colonel  Stevenson  partially  surprised 
(September  9th)  the  Maratha  camp  and  took  Jd^lna  fort.  On  the 
20 tn  September  General  W^ellesley  moved  towards  the  enemy,  who, 
a few  days  before,  had  been  streEgthened  by  sixteen  battalions  of 
trained  infantry  under  Erench  commanders,®  On  the  21st  spies 
brought  word  that  the  Maratha  force  was  camped  about  the  village 
of  Bokardan,  seven  miles  west  of  Assaye.  On  the  same  day 
General  Wellesley  and  Colonel  Stevenson  met  and  agreed  to  move 
their  divisions  separately,  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  They  accordingly  marched  oo  the  22nd,  Colonel 
Stevenson  by  the  western  and  General  Wellesley  by  the  eastern 
road  round  the  hills  between  Badn^pnr  and  JaLua,  camping,  about 
twelve  miles  apart,  at  the  two  ends  of  the  range  of  hills,^ 

On  reaching  Naulina,  six  miles  south  of  Assaye,  on  the  morning 
of  the  2Srd,  General  Wellesley  was  falsely  told  by  his  spies  that  the 
Maratha  chiefs  had  withdrawn  with  their  cavalry,  and  that  the 


‘ This  account  of  Assaye  is  chiefly  tsken  from  General  Wellesley's  Despatch, to  the 
Governor  General,  g4th  September  ISOB.  Bom-  Sec.  Eec.  28  1S03,  III,  ; from 

Grant  DuflTs  History  of  the  MarAthia,  671-574,  Ed,  1873  ; and  from  Maxwell's  Life 
of  Wellington,  134- 144^ 

* As  regards  the  strength  of  General  Wellesley’s  force,  Alison  CBCistory,  VII.  166) 
gives  ' not  more  than  8000  men ' and  this  estimate  is  accepted  in  Maxwell’s  Life  of 
WelLngton,  I,  136,  Grant  Duff  (History  of  theMardth^s,  672,  Ed.  1873}  and  Mill  (ilist, 
YI,  367 J give  4600.  The  larger  number  includea  the  whole  of  Wellesley's  force  ; the 
smaller  the  part  of  the  force  actually  engaged  in  the  battle.  Of  the  whola  force  a 
considerahle  body  was  six  miles  off  guarding  the  baggage,  and  the  Peshwa's  and 
Mysor  Cavalry  were  posted  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kaitna  to  hold  in  check  a body  of 
Mar£ltha  Horse.  Maxwell,  L 136,  137. 

^ One  brigade  was  under  a Colonel  Pohlman,  and  another  under  a M.  Dupont, 
Despatches  quoted  in  Mill,  VI,  365. 

^ The  wisdom  of  dividing  the  force  has  been  questioned.  Qenl.  Wellesley's  reasons 
were  that  both  corps  could  nt>t  pass  through  the  same  deflle  in  one  day,  and  that 
it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  one  of  the  roads  through  the  hills  was  left  open,  the  enemy 
would  pass  soul^  while  the  English  were  marching  north,  and  the  battle  be  delayed 
or  altogether  avoided. 
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infantry  were  to  follow  but  were  still  encamped  six  miles  off  near 
Aasaye.  To  prevent  tbeir  ©scape  Wellesley  determined  at  once  to 
attack,  'rhe  baggage  was  left  in  charge  of  the  rear  guards  word, 
was  sent  to  Colonel  Stevenson  to  hasten  to  his  support^  and  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  advance.^ 

The  march  was  severe  and  was  not  over  till  noon.  On  reaching 
the  place  named  by  his  spies^  Wellesley,  who  was  in  advance 
reconnoitring  with  the  piquets,  found  that  his  spies  had  deceived 
him,  and  that,  with  a force  of  little  more  than  5000  men,  he  was 
face  to  face  with  the  battle  array  of  the  whole  Mar^tba  army,^  holding 
a well  chosen  position  of  much  natural  strength  in  the  delta 
between  the  Kaitna  and  the  Juah,  whose  waters  joined  about  three 
miles  below  the  village  of  Assay©.  Behind  the  deep  rocky  bed  of 
the  Elaitua,  their  line  stretched  from  five  to  seven  miles,  with 
30,000  of  Sindians  cavalry  massed  on  the  right,  and  the  infantry  on 
the  centre  and  left,  protected  by  over  100  pieces  of  cannon. 

Wellesley's  first  plan  was  to  attack  the  Mardtha  right.  But  in 
the  narrower  delta  to  their  left,  the  Mardtha  jcavahy  could  not  act 
freely,  and  to  their  left  too  were  the  Maratha  infantry  and  artillery 
whose  defeat  was  more  likely  to  be  effectual  than  a defeat  of  cavalry. 
For  these  reasons,  when,  about  noon,  the  troops  came  up,  they 
were  marched  to  the  left  of  the  Maratha  line,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  and  the  Peshwa's  and  Mysor  cavalry, 
crossed  the  Kaitna  at  the  unguarded  ford  of  Pipalgaon.  The 
Peshwa's  and  Mysor  cavalry  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kaitna  to  hold  the  enemies'  horse  in  check.  They  had  little  or  no 
share  in  the  conflict-  The  force  that  crossed  the  Kaitna  was  not 
more  than  4500  strong-  It  included  a detachment  of  Madras 
and  a small  detail  of  Bombay  Artillery,  the  19th  Light  Dragooxts 
and  the  4thj  5 th,  and  7th  Madras  Native  Cavalry,  and 
the  74th  and  78 th  Highlanders  and  six  battalions  of  Madras 
Sepoys.®  Nearly  three  hours  were  spent  in  crossing  the  stream. 
On  the  left  bank,  the  troops,  forming  under  a furious  welLdirected 
and  destructive  fire  of  grape  and  chain  shot,  with  their  left  on  the 
Elaitna  and  their  right  towards  the  Ju4h,  were  arranged  in  three 
lines,  two  infantry  lines  in  front  and  the  cavalry,  as  a reserve, 
behind.  To  meet  this  change  in  the  order  of  batde;,  the  Mai'^tha 
infantry,  with  an  ease  that  said  much  for  the  discipline  enforced 
by  their  European  commanders,  presented  a new  front,  one  line 
facing  the  British  troops  with  its  right  on  the  Kaitna  and  its 
left  on  the  fortified  village  of  Assay©,  and  the  second  line,  at  right 
angles  to  the  first,  also  with  its  left  resting  on  Assay©-  Against  this 
front,  so  thick -set  with  guns  as  to  be  one  vast  battery,  the  British 
line  advanced  under  a rapid,  furious,  and  deadly  cannonade^  Th© 
British  guns  opened  fire,  but  were  almost  at  once  silenced ; the 


^ Grant  BnfiT  considers  (Hi^tody  ol  the  572,  Ed.  187S)  this  advance  a. 

step  of  great  prudence  and  deciaion  founded  on  a.  remarkable  discernment  of  the 
character  of  the  enemy, 

* Sindia  had  determined  to  attack  when  he  heard  that  Stevenson  had  been  detached. 
Maxwell’s  Wellington,  I.  141. 

s The  battalions  were,  one  each  of  the  2nA  4th,  8th,  and  lOth^  and  two  battalions  of 
the  12th  Regiments.  Grant  Dufi,  572. 
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Chapter  XIY,  gxinners  dropped^  and  the  cattle  fell  killed  and  wounded.  Leaving' 
FLacsa  of  Interest.  G-eneral  Wellesley  ordered  an  advance  at  the  point  of  the 

Assays  bayonet.  The  main  body  of  his  troops^  charging  the  Mar^tha  rights 

forced  and  captured  the  first  line  of  guns,  and  sweeping  on^  in 
spite  of  the  fiercest  resistance^  captured  the  second  linCj  and  then, 
turning  back,  completely  routed  a body  of  the  enemy,  who, 
feigning  death,  as  the  first  charge  swept  over  them,  had  risen  to 
their  feet,  seized,  and  opened  on  the  British  some  of  the  first 
captured  guns. 

On  the  right  success  was  more  doubtful.  Under  a mistake  of 
orders  the  74th  Highlanders  were  led  too  close  to  the  fortified  village 
of  Assaye.  Pushing  forward  across  a space  swept  by  the  enemy^s 
fire,  the  men  fell  by  dozens,  one  company  of  one  officer  and  fifty  men 
being  reduced  to  four  rank  and  file.  Charging  on,  in  spite  of  their 
loss,  the  first  line  of  guns  was  taken.  Then  the  second  battery 
opened,  and  unable  to  stand  its  fire,  the  74th  began  to  give  way. 
Seeing  their  disorder  a cloud  of  Marafcha  Horse  stole  round  the 
enclosures  of  Assaye,  and  fell  on  their  half  broken  ranks.  At  this 
moment  Colonel  Maxwell  charged  with  his  cavalry,  eveiy  officer  and 
man  fighting  as  if  on  Ms  arm  alone  victoiy  hung.  Down  went 
the  Mardth^s  by  hundreds,  and  unchecked  by  the  storm  of  grape 
and  musketry,  the  cavalry  cut  through  Sindians  line.  The  74th  and 
the  light  infantry  rallied,  reformed,  pushed  boldly  forward,  and, 
supported  by  the  second  line,  completed  the  enemy^s  disorder, 
driving  them,  with  heavy  loss,  across  the  du£h.  The  fortified 
village  of  Assaye  was  still  uutaken.  Against  it  General  Wellesley 
in  person  led  the  78 th,  carried  the  guns,  and  stormed  the  village  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  battle  was  not  yet  won.  A strong 
column  of  the  enemy,  that  had  been  only  partly  engaged,  rallied 
and  renewed  the  fight,  MaxwelPs  cavalry  reformed,  dashed  on  the 
half  rallied  troops,  and  utterly  routed  them,  but  not  without  the  loss 
of  the  chivalrous  British  leader. 

It  was  now  sunset.  Fighting  had  lasted  for  six  hours  and  the 
battle  bad  raged  for  three.  At  noon  a body  of  less  than  5000  men, 
wearied  by  a long  sultry  march,  had  attacked  a strongly  posted  well 
trained  army  about  ten  times  its  number.  At  sunset  that  great  army 
was  routed,  flying  in  brnken  scattered  bodies,  leaving  behind  them 
their  stores  and  guns.  Never  was  battle  fought  under  more 
desperate  circumstances  ; never  was  victory  more  thoroughly  won. 

The  victory  was  dearly  bought.  Of  the  4500  British  troops,  428 
were  killed  and  1 138  wounded.^  General  Wellesley,  ever  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  his  orderly  was 
killed  by  his  side,  and  hardly  one  of  his  stafi  escaped  unwounded.^ 


' T1i€i  fibres  are  from.  MiH^h  Hiatory,  VX  367. 

= Th©  details  of  the  British  loss  were  : among  Europeana,  one  field  officer,  six 
captains,  seven  snhal terns,  nine  serJeants,  141  rank  ana  file,  and  S7  horses  killed ; 
three  field  officers,  six  captains,  twenty  snhaltems,  thirty-three  Serjeants,  six 
drummera,  and  343  rank  and  file,  and  three  horses  wounded  : among  natives,  five 
Bubheddrs^  three  jamdddr^,  thirteen  haviMdr^^  224  rank  and  file,  and  228  horses  killed  ; 
and  twelve  sjibhmdrsf  sixteen  jarndddrs,  thirty-nine  ha^ilddr^^  1 138  rank  and  file,  and 
seventy-five  horses  wounded ; and  eighte^ii  rank  and  file  misaing.  Wellington'fl 
l>espatches,  I.  333. 
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The  Maratba  loss  was  not  accurately  known*  It  was  estimated  at  Chapt^XIT, 
2000  slain  and  about  6000  wounded*^  Seven  standa  of  colours  and  places  of  Interest, 
nioety^eig-ht  piecesj  many  o£  them  of  fine  ordnanc©j  were  taken* 

The  victory  drove  from  the  Deccan  a hostile  predatory  army^  and 
destroyed  the  military  resources  and  effectually  checked  the  greedy 
prid©j  and  ambition  of  the  Mar&tha  chief^*^ 

Burha'npnr,  north  latitude  21^  18^^  east  longitude  76°  20',  in  BcMAwruit. 
the  I^imdr  district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  about  forty  miles  south 
of  Khandwa  and  forty  north-east  of  Bhusdval,  lies  in  a rich  plain, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tdpti,  about  two  miles  from  the  Ldl  B^gh 
station  of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway*  The  town  is  about 
fi.ve  and  a half  miles  round  and  covers  an  area  of  one  and  a half 
square  miles.  It  is  sni^rounded  by  a weak  brick  rampart,  with 
numerous  bastions  and  nine  gateways,  built,  in  1731,  by  Nizam  Asaf 
Jahs 

Burhdnpurj  for  200  years  the  capital  of  the  F£ruki  kings  of 
E^bandesh,  was  founded,  about  1400,  by  Nasir  Kh4n  P^ruki  and 
called  after  the  famous  Shaikh  Burhd,n-ud-din  of  Daiilatabad. 

During  these  200  years,  though  it  was  more  than  once  sacked^  and 
was  never  a handsome  city,  it  was  a great  centre  of  trade  and 
manufacture.  At  the  time  of  its  transfer  to  Akbar  (1600),  Burh^pur 
was  a large  city  wdth  many  gardens,  inhabited  by  people  of  all 
nations,  and  abounding  with  craftsmen.  In  the  summer  the  town 
was  covered  with  dust,  and  during  the  rains  the  streets  were  full  of 
mud  and  stones,®  After  its  capture  by  the  JMoghals,  it  remained 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Deccan  provioces,  till,  in  1635,  the  seat  of 
government  was  moved  to  Gurka,  afterwards  called  Aurangabad* 

The  early  Moghal  governors  seem  to  have  don©  little  for  the  city. 

In  1614,  when  Sir  Thomas  Roe  visited  it,  except  the  princess  house, 
all  the  place  was  mud  cottages*^  In  1658,  twenty- three  years  after 
the  transfer  of  the  headquarters  to  Gurka,  Tavernier  found  it  a great 
city  very  much  ruined,  the  houses  mostly  thatched  with,  straw. 

There  was  a great  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  city  where  the  governor 
lived*  A prodigious  quantity  of  very  clear  and  white  call  cut 
was  made  and  sent  to  Persia,  Turkey,  Muscovy,  Poland,  Arabia, 

Grand  Cairo,  and  other  places.  No  province  in  all  the  Indies  more 


' ThonjtQo*0  British  India^  IIL  330,  gives  1200  killed  and  a vast  injmber  wounded. 

® Of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  General  Wellcaley  wrote,  * I cannot  write  in  too 
strong  tei-ma  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops.  They  advanced  in  the  beet  order  and  with 
the  greatest  stead inesja  under  a most  destructive  fire,  against  a body  of  infantry  far 
superior  in  numbers,  who  appeared  determined  to  contend  with  them  to  the  last, 
and  who  were  driven  from  their  gnus  only  by  the  bayonet,  and  notwithstanding  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  and  the  repeated  demonstrations  they  made  of  an 
intention  to  charge,  they  were  kept  at  a distance  by  this  infantiiy.*  Camp  Asaaye, 
24th  Sept^  1803  : Bom.  Sec.  Bee.  28  of  1803,  III. 

^ Central  Province  Gazetteer,  128. 

* In  1437  it  was  taken  by  Ala-nd-din  Bahmani’s  deputy  Malik-ul-Tnj^  ; in  15G2 
it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pir  Muhammad  Kh^n,  the  governor  of  Milwa  j and  in 
1593  by  Syed  Murtaza  the  governor  of  Ber^r*  Briggs’  Feiishta,  IV.  294,  322  j Elliot, 
T.  275. 

' = Gladwin’s  Ain-i- Akbari,  IL  52. 

Pinkerton’s  Voyages  and  Travels,  VIII,. 5, 
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abaimded  m cotton.^  Abo\it  1660  the  French  traveller  Bernier 
calls  it  the  chief  town  of  three  airkdrs  and  103  par g anas  yielding 
annually  £1,855^000  (Rs.  Ij85j50,000).®  Six  years  later  (1666) 
Thevenot  describes  it  as  a great  city  on  very  uneven  ground,  with 
narrow  streets,  some  so  low  that  they  looked  like  ditches.  The 
houses  were  not  beautiful.  Almost  all  of  them  were  mud-built^ 
but  the  different  colours  of  their  tiled  roofs,  and  the  green  of  the 
thick-planted  trees  had  a pleasant  effect  ® About  the  same  time  (1670), 
the  people  are  described  as  ' very  affable  and  courfceons,  perhaps  from 
conversing  with  the  nobility  by  whose  example  many  of  the  vulgar 
were  very  much  civilised. 

After  escaping  sacking  from  Shiv^ji,  both  in  1674  and  in  1679, 
Burhanpur  was,  in  1 685,  taken  by  Sambhdji  and  plundered  of  much 
property  and  riches.®  In  1709  a demand  for  tribute  was  made  by 
a Mardtha  woman  named  Tulsibai,  who,  not  getting  a satisfactory 
answer  from  the  governor,  marched  towards  Burh^npnr  with  four 
or  five  thousand  men.  The  governor,  in  contempt  of  what  a woman 
could  do,  collected  a small  force  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  horse. 
Tulsib^  detached  a part  of  her  army  to  invest  Burhd^nparJ  and  with 
the  remainder  defeated  the  governor  and  took  many  of  the  nobles 
prisoners.  She  laid  siege  to  the  fort  for  eighteen  days  and  made 
great  endeavours  to  take  the  city.  Many  of  the  captive  nobles  had 
to  purchase  their  freedom  by  large  ransoms,  and  the  siege  was  not 
raised  until  Syed  Rustam  RhSn  came  from  Ber4r  and  pnt  the  enemy 
to  flight.®  In  1712  there  was  a great  battle  between  Daud  Kh4n, 
governor  of  Gujarat  and  Amir-ul-unira,  governor  of  the  Deccan,  in 
which  D4ud  Khan  was  deft^ted  and  killed/  In  1720  Asaf  J4h 
Nis;4m-nl-Mulk,  governor  of  M41wa  invaded  the  Deccan,  crossed  the 
Narbada  with  12,000  men,  won  Asirgad  by  a bribe,  took  Burh4npur, 
defeated  DiMwar  Khdn  who  tried  to  win  it  back,  and  made  it  his 
head-quarters  till  his  death  in  1748,  strengthening  it  with  a brick 
wall  and  embellishing  it  with  seveml  splendid  prayer-places  and 
palaces.®  In  1728  one-fourth  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  were 
destroyed  by  heavy  rain  and  a flood  on  the  T4pti.®  In  1760,  after 
the  battle  of  Udgir,  the  city  was  ceded  by  the  Nizam  to  the  Peshwa, 
and  in  1778  it  was  transferred  by  the  Peshwa  to  Sindia.  In  January 
1779  General  GToddard^s  force  found  the  people  hospitable  and 
kindly,  and  the  town  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  carts.  In 
1803  Colonel  Stevenson  took  it  without  opposition;  but  in  the  next 
year,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Sirji  Anjangaon,  it  was 
restored  to  Smdia.  In  1810  it  was  depopulated,  and  the  roads 


' Tavernier  in  Harrifl*  II.  352.  OgUhy  (1570),  compiling  from  the  accounts  of  other 
Boventeentb  century  travellers,  describes  its  streets  as  very  narrow  with  indiflFerent 
bands ome  houses.  Be  notices  the  garden  of  Kh^  Kh^an  with  delightful  springs^ 
and  an  elephant  in  the  river  most  curiously  carved  and  worshipped  by  the  Ben  Jans. 
Atlas,  V.  237.  According  to  Thevenot  (Voyages,  V.  213)  this  elephant  was  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  by  order  of  Shah  Jahin  to  commemorate  a pet  ammal  that  was  killed  in 
an  elephant  dght.  The  Gentiles, ' he  adds,  ^ have  covered,  it  with  colour  as  they  cover 
their  temples.  * 

= Bernier’s  Letters,  Bombay  edition,  IIL  178.  * Thevenot,  V.  214. 

* Ogilby's  Atlas,  V.  237*  ® Grant  Duff,  147.  * EUiot,  VII.  422,  and  VIII,  30,  31. 

^ Elliot,  YI.  452,  453i  s Clones'  Itinerary,  47-  ^ Elliotj  VIII.  3fj. 
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were  not  practicable  except  with  a guard  that  might  almost  be 
called  an  army.^  In  1816  every  village  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
in  ruinsj  owing  to  the  unoeasiDg  incursions  of  the  Bhils  and 
Pendhdris,  and  in  1849  it  was  the  scene  of  a desperate  and 
sanguinary  affray  between  Muhammadans  and  Hindus.  In  June 
1857  Captain  Birch,  with  100  men  of  the  Bhil  corps,  marched  on 
Bnrhanpur  and  disarmed  a mutinous  detachment  of  Sindians  contin- 
gent* In  1860-61  it  was  ceded  to  the  British  ^ Sindia,  and  has 
since  formed  part  of  the  district  of  Nimdr  in  the  Central  Provinces . 

Bnrhanpur  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  best-built  cities  in  the 
Deccan.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  many  are  three 
s tories  high  wi  th  neat  woo  den  fronts  and  til  e d roofs . The  handso  me  st 
parts  of  the  city  are  the  large  market  place  and  a street  called  the 
Raj  Bdzar.  The  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  an  assistant 
commissioner  and  a sob- collector,  and  has  a post  office  and  a 
travellers'  bungalow*  Though  for  some  distance  round  Borh^por 
the  country  is  strewn  with  fie  ruins  of  Musalmdn  tombs,  mosques, 
and  chapels,  there  are  few  buildings  of  architectural  interest*  Of 
the  Fdruki  works,  there  remain  a pair  of  rude  unshapely  minarets 
in  the  citadel  or  JBddshdh  Killaj  an  old  prayer -place,  idga^  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  said  to  have  heen  built  by  Adil  Kh^n  F^rnki 
{1457-1503}  ; the  tombs  of  this  prince  and  of  some  of  his  succossors, 
in  fair  order,  curious  though  not  beautiful  ; and  the  handsome  and 
well  preserved  Jama  Mas j id,  built  during  the  reign  of  AH  Khd^n 
Faruki  (1676-1596),  a 6iie  pile  of  peculiar  gray  stone  masonry,  with 
a long  front  supported  on  low  arches,  with  octagonal  minars  and  a 
grand  terrace  and  reservoir  in  front,^  The  Moghal  remains  are  the 
L41  Killa,  or  red  fort,  built  by  Akbar.®  Though  much  ruined,  it 
has  bails  embellished  with  white  marble,  gardens,  pleasure  grounds, 
and  other  relics  of  imperial  magnificence.  Other  Moghal  remains  are 
the  Aku  Kkdv  a or  deer  park  on  the  south  of  the  T4pti  and  many  small 
tombs  and  mosques.  The  only  tomb  of  merit  is  the  tomb  of  Sh4h 
Nawass  Khdn  {1630),  son  of  the  famous  Abd-nl -Rahim  Khanani,  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  married  his  daughter  to  Sh£h  Jahau,  and 
afterwards  led  the  life  of  a recluse  at  BurhAnpur,  The  tomb  was 
built  during  his  lifetime.  About  a mile  to  the  north  is  a level  spot 
called  the  Daulat  Maidan  or  rich  park.  During  the  time  of  the 
Fdrukis  this  was  a palace  whose  pounds  spread  over  several  acres, 
and  a part  of  it  was  used  to  exercise  and  train  the  king^s  chargers.* 
The  Li^l  B4g,  two  miles  north  of  the  town,  one  of  the  old  Musalm&ii 
pleasure  places,  is  kept  in  good  order  and  used  as  a public  garden* 

In  1870  Bnrhanpur  contained  8000  masonry  houses  and  ^ 
population  of  34,137  souls,  many  of  them  gold  and  silver  tbread- 

^ Sir  J.  Mackintosh  : Ltife,  II*  67. 

® Central  Province  Gazetteer,  126  ; Ham  0 ton ’a  Gazetteer,  269, 

* Thevonot  (1666)  noticea  Oiia  castle  with  walls  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  hi^h, 

atrtjngthened  at  intervals  with  great  towers  about  thirW  apacea  in  diameter.  The 
ehief  gate  lay  between  two  great  towers,  and  inside  the  castle  was  tlte  palaces, 
Voy^s,  V.  213,  . 

* I^rishta  (IV,  229)  aays  that  Adil  KMn  I.  J[  1457 '1503)  was  buried  near  the 
palace  of  the  Daulat  Maidi^o.  When  CoL  Briggs  visited  Burhdopur  in  1821,  he  found 
the  king’s  tomb  hid  in  a wilderness  of  x>omegranate3,  custard  apples,  and  guavas. 
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makers  aod  weavers,^  One  of  tke  most  interesting  and  prosperous 
classes  are  the  Bohorda,  a sect  of  Ismaeli  Sbias^^  whose  chief  priest 
is  settled  in  Surat.  They  own  about  500  of  the  best  houses  in  the 
oityj  and  have  a considerable  trade  in  muslins j flowered  sUksj  and 
brocades. 

Under  the  MoghalSj  Burhanpur  was  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
by  a system  of  very  skilful  works*  Eight  sets  of  water  works  can 
still  be  traced  in  the  neighbourhood.  Two  of  these  were  channels  led 
oM  from  running  steams^  partly  under  and  partly  above  ground* 
The  channels  of  both  are  now  destroyed^  but  the  dam  on  the  Utavli 
riverj  south  of  the  cityj  still  forma  a fine  sheet  of  water.  The 
remaining  six  consisted  of  a nnmber  of  wells^  joined  by  an 
underground  gallery,  and  so  arranged  as  to  catch  the  drainage  from 
the  neighbouiing  hills  towards  the  centre  of  the  valley*  The  supply 
is  carried  in  a masonry  pipe  to  the  city.  One  set  of  pipeSj  called 
the  FJmta  Bandhdra^  supplied  the  palace  and  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  still  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  Another 
called  Tirkhuti  was  made  for  the  Bagh.  Both  these  were  ' 

constructed  about  1640.  Three  more,  made  between  1690  and  1710, 
go  to  the  town  of  Bahadur  pur,  a suburb  b^ilt  by  Bahadur  Khan 
Karuki  (1596-1599),  The  last  of  the  six  supplies  a palace  built  by 
Kao  Katan,  ruler  of  Harauti,  for  some  time  govemor  of  Burhto.pur  in 
the  reign  of  Jahangir  {1607-1627).  All  the  underground  channels 
are,  at  short  intervals,  furnished  with  tall  hollow  masonry  columns 
which  rise  to  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  source  of  the  works,  and 
form  a marked  feature  in  the  plain  round  Burh^pur.  They  seem  ^ 
to  have  been  manholes  to  give  access  to  silt  traps. 

The  Grliatotkacli  Caves,  three  mile^  south  of  Khandesh  limits 
in  a gorge  near  the  village  of  Jin j ala  about  eleven  miles  west  of 
Ajania  and  sixteen  south-west  of  Pachora,  consist  of  two  Bnddhist 
excavations,  a larger  and  a smaller  cave.  They  were  first  brought  to 
notice  by  Captain  Kose,  and  described  by  Surgeon  W.  H*  Bradley 
in  1853.^ 

The  larger  monastery  closely  resembles  Ajanta  caves  VI,  and  XVI, 
It  is  a twenty -pillared  hall,  with  the  front  aisle  somewhat  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  cave,  the  corner  and  the  two  middle  pillars 
on  each  side  being  of  one  pattern,  square  bases  changing  into  octa-  ‘ 
gon,  sixteen- sided,  and  then  thirty-two  flutes,  returning  through 
the  sixteen  and  eight-sided  forms  to  the  square  under  the  plain 
bracket  capitals.  The  remaining  two  pillars  on  each  side  have 
octagonal  shafts,  square  heads,  and  brackets.  There  are  pilasters 
on  the  side  walls  in  line  with  the  front  and  back  rows  of  pillars, 
those  behind  being  richly  carved,  and  the  front  left  side  one  bearing 
a figure  of  Buddha  with  the  Bauddha  creed  written  over  it  in  rather 


^ According  to  the  18G6  census,  the  uumber  of  per  sous  engaged  in  wire- drawing 
and  doth- weaving  was  : wire-drawers  601  ; flatteners  411  ; spinners  of  gold  thread 
412  I silk-spinners  45;  cloth-dyers  457;  weavers  of  gold  thread,  382 ; and  other 
weavers,  1437*  Central  Provioce  GaBettecr,  128-130, 

3 Jour.  Bom.  B.  R.  A.  S.  V.  117. 
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badly  formed  cliaracters.^  In  the  middle  of  the  back  wall  is  an 
antechamber  with  two  pillarg  in  hront^  and  behind  it  is  the  shrine 
containing  a hgure  of  Sh^yamuni  with  his  legs  doubled  under  him^ 
and  his  hands  in  the  teaching  posturoi  with  gi^ntic  fly-flap-bearer b, 
and  angels  on  clouds.  In  front  of  the  throne  is  the  usual  wheel,  on 
each  aide  of  which  are  couchant  deer,  and  behind  tbem^  on  either 
Bide,  are  two  kneeling  figures  in  entire  relief  and  four  others  in  half 
relief  from  the  throne. 

In  the  back  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  shrine,  and  in  the  middle  of 
each  side  wall  is  a chapel  with  two  pillars  in  front,  and  three  of  the 
chapels  with  inner  Cells.  There  are  also  four  cells  in  the  right  side 
and  six  in  the  left.  In  the  extension  of  the  front  aisle  to  the  right 
there  is  a relic-shrme  in  half  reUsE,  and  on  the  other  two  walls  of 
the  same  recess,  are  a number  of  standing  and  squatting  Buddhas 
cut  into  the  wall,  and  possibly  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  cave. 
In  the  front  wall  are  three  doors,  a central  one  and  two  at  the 
ends,  and  two  windows,  the  central  door  carved  in  the  style  of 
most  of  the  doors  in  the  caves  at  Ajanta,  but  at  the  upper  comers 
the  female  figures  stand  on  boars  instead  of  alligators,  and  the 
windows  and  side  doors  are  ornamented  with  the  horse-Bhoe  arch 
containing  figures  of  Buddha,  with  globular  forms  on  the  finials. 
At  the  ends  of  the  verandah  are  two  small  chapels,  each  with  two 
pillars,  between  pilasters  supporting  their  fronts,  similar  to  those 
in  the  chapels  of  caves  XXI  v,  and  XXV.  at  Ajanta.  On  the  back 
wall  of  the  verandah  at  the  north  end,  is  an  inscription  of  the 
Ashmoka  chiefs®  much  defaced,  but  originally  cut  in  small  well 
formed  letters,  each  line  containing  one  verse*  The  whole  front  of 
the  verandah  is  ruined,  not  a vestige  of  a pillar  being  left.  The 
second  was  a small  cave,  the  front  supported  by  two  pillars  and 
two  pilasters,  but  now  almost  entirely  destroyed,  the  bracket  of  one 
pillar  and  pilaster  only  remaining.  In  the  middle  compartment 
of  the  bracket  of  the  pillar,  is  a representation  of  four  deer  with  on© 
common  head  as  in  cave  I.  at  Ajanfca. 


Chapter  XIV. 

Places  of  Interest. 

GHAToraAcu 

Caves* 


' The  Bauddha  creed  ia^  Ye  dharr/ta  heiu  prabhava  heiun  iesJidn  TaihdgcUo  hyavadai 
AeshdJi  cita  yo  nirodha  evam  vddi  Ma/ididiramana.  Dr.  Mill  translates  it,  ' This  ia 
the  generative  aouree  of  the  caiiee  of  meritorious  duties.  The  cause  of  these  Tatlt4gata 
has  declared.  And  the  opposing  principle  of  these,  the  Mah^hramaua,  has  litewlse 
declared,’  Mr.  Hodgson  aays  that  this  confession  of  faith  can  be  lepeated  by  almost 
every  msu,  wo>maii,  and  child  of  the  Bauddba  faith  at  Khatmandu  the  capital  of  Nepal. 
His  translation  of  the  formula  is  s * The  cause,  or  causes,  of  all  sentioDt  existence  in 
the  versatile  world,  the  Tath^gata  has  explained.  The  great  Shramana  has 
likewise  explained  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  cessation  of  aU  such  existence.  (Jour. 
R,  A.  a.  No,  39,  March  1835).  Hardy’s  Manual  of  Buddhism,  196  note.  This  stanza 
appears  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  many  of  the  sections  of  sacredBuddhiat  books.  It  was 
found  on  a slab  taken  from  a relic  sbxine  at  SsrnAth  near  Benares,  as  well  as  on  an  image 
of  Biiddha  found  at  Tirhut,  and  on  many  a Buddhist  monument  in  other  parts  of 
India.  The  Darb^  cave  at  Kanheri  has  the  stanza  inscribed  on  seal  impressions. 
Forgnsson  and  Burgess’  Cave  Temples,  356. 

® The  klimdona  of  Ashmaka.  is  mentioned  by  Fdnini  and  in  the  Varihasamhita. 
Jour.  Bom,  B.  R.  A B.  VII,  60  In  the  Das^knindrcharita  the  Ashmaka  chief  is 
spoken  of  as  a ueighhour  of  Vidarbha  or  Bidar,  as  the  over-lord  of  the  Konkan,  as 
fomenting  enmities  at  Bidar,  as  the  ally  of  a furest  jprince  Bhdnurarma,  as  fighting 
the  Bidar  chief  on  the  banks  of  the  Narbada,  and  finally  aa  succeeding  to- the  Bidar 
throne.  Wilson’s  Works,  TV,  277,  281. 
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Sindva  Fort,  on  th©  north  side  of  the  Sindva  pass,  in  His 
Highness  Holkar’s  doinmions  twenty  miles  north  of  Thdlner,  is  a 
strong  fortj  most  of  it  built  of  fin©  cut  stone  and  mortar*  It  has 
nine  round  towers,  one  at  each  angle,  as  well  as  on©  in  the  centre  of 
each  face.  It  has  four  gateways,  outside  of  which  there  are  strong  nmd 
outworks.  On  the  north*0ast  and  south  faces  there  is  a dry  ditch  of 
no  groat  size*  The  town  inside  the  walls  has  a mud  fort  in  its  centre. 
The  grand  entrance  on  th©  south  consists  of  a very  strong  gateway 
flanked  by  two  large  round  towers,  with  a commanding  terrace 
and  curtain  running  between.  It  has  also  wide  ramparts  all  round 
the  fort,  and  eeveral  guns  of  different  sizes.  It  has  on©  or  two  large 
reservoirs,  and  is  well  provided  with  water.  In  1818  when,  in 
accordance  with  article  TI.  of  the  treaty  of  Maude sar,  th©  commandant 
was  summoned  to  surrender,  the  garrison  turned,  out  without 
opposition  and  th©  British  flag  was  hoisted.  It  was  at  that  time 
considered  a much  stronger  fort  than  Th^iner.^  In  1826  it  was  in 
good  repair,®  Some  time  before  1862,  it  was  restored  to  Holkar  on 
condition  of  his  building  a bridge  over  the  Grohi  river,® 


^ Blacker'e  Maxdtha  War,  228,  ® Military  Tnapection  lieport  (1826), 

® Thomtoii’a  Ga^tteer,  903,  The  climate  is  -very  deadly.  The  2ii.d  battalion  of 
the  14th  ITative  Infantry,  thrown  into  the  fort  as  a garrifion  after  its  Burrender  in  1818, 
lost  nearly  half  its  men  in  six  months  (Maritha  and  Pendhdri  Campaign  Summary, 
(1319),  142)  i and  Gap  tain  Clnnes,  writing  seven  years  later^  observes  that  the  jungle, 
in  the  middle  of  whi^  Sindva  Is  sitnated,  has  proved  bo  unhealthy  to  Fnropeans,  that 
between  August  and  December  they  should  travel  by  any  other  route.  Itmerary,  49. 
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In  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  district  the  Collectc^j  as 
l^olitical  Agent,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police,  as  assistant 
political  agent,  have  charge  of  three  groups  of  petty  half-independent 
states,  the  D4ngs,  the  MehvAs,  and  SnrgSna,  A few  of  the 
heads  of  these  states  are  Kunbis  or  Kolis,  but  almost  all  are  Bhils 
who  claim  a pai't- Rajput  origin.  At  the  beginning  of  British  rule 
they  were  robbers  and  mountain  freebooters,  and  though  order  hae 
now  been  established  for  many  years,  after  the  first  settlement, 
troops  had  more  than  once  to  be  sent  to  suppress  outbreaks.  The 
country  is  so  difficult  to  get  at,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  so  unhealthy,  that  it  is  seldom  visited  by  European  officers. 
The  people  are  poor,  unskilled,  averse  from  regular  work,  and 
excessively  fond  of  spirits.  Except  that  order  is  maintained  the 
country  has  changed  little  under  British  management.  The  information 
regarding  it  is  meagre  and  uncertain* 

The  Da'BgS,  or  hill  lands,  lie  between  20°  22'  and  21°  5"  north 
latitude  and  28'  and  73°  62^  east  longitude.  With  au  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south  of  fifty-two  and  a breadth  from  east  to 
west  of  twenty-eight  miles,  they  have  an  area  of  about  800  square 
miles,  an  estimated  popnlatioo  of  about  23,000  souls,  and  an  estimated 
gross  yearly  revenue  of  about  £2300  (Rs.  23,000). 

The  D^ng  country  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  Rewa 
Kantha  state  of  Vasr^vi,  on  the  north- and  east  by  the  districts 
of  Khdndesh  and  Ndsifc  and  the  Sahyddri  hills,  on  the  south  by 
Point  in  I^T^sifc  and  the  Surgdna  state,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
CJhikhli  sub-division  of  Surat  and  the  Gf^fiikwdr  district  of  Untdpur* 

The  country  is  distributed  over  the  following  fifteen  sub-divisions  : 
(1)  Am^a^  (2)  Avoh^r  ) (3)  Chinchli  ^ (4)  Derbhavti  ; (5)  Dudhe  ; 
(6)  GrhArvi ; (7)  Jhari  Grharkhadi  ; (8)  ICokat  Kddupada;  (9)  Kirli  ; 
(10)  Palasvihir ; (11)  Pinml^evi ; (12)  Pimpri^  (13)  Bluvb^Lra  j 
(14)  Vadhavan;  and  (15)  vAsurna.  These  divisions  are  ruled  by 
separate  chiefs,  who  are  independent  of  each  other  except  in  warfare, 
when,  with  a following  of  armed  men,  all  are  boand  to  follow  the 
Grhdrvi  standard.^ 


States* 


Description 


Boundaries. 


Snb^  Division#* 


^ The  aocotint  of  the  Khandesh  states  baa  been  compiled  from  Bombay  Government 
Selection  XXVI.  Kew  Series  (1854),  from  th©  KhAndeshOollector'sBeport  (1862),  and 
from  papers  wiitten  by  Lietiteiiant  J.  E.  Gibbs,  R.E*,  Malor  MaeBao,  and  Mr. 
W.  Ramsay^,  C.8. 

® The  chioffl  of  Gh4rvi,  Derhhavti,  Fimpri,  and  Visum  a,  claim  the  title  of 

rdjaf  the  rest  are  called 
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llxcept  some  hug-e  fantastic  pinnacles  in  tke  main  line  of  tho 
Sahyadris  to  the  east  and  souths  the  country  is  a mass  of  steep- 
wooded  flat ‘topped  hillSj  ranningj  in  more  or  less  parallel  lineSj  west 
fi’om  the  foot  of  the  Sahyddris.  They  seem  to  be  the  remains  of 
a large  water- worn  plateau,  the  first  step  of  the  trap  that,  further 
east,  rises  into  the  Deccan  table -land-  The  strata  are  hori^aontal 
with  peaks  of  upright  basalt  columns.  The  sides  and  vaUeya  of  the- 
lower  ranges  are  clothed  with  forest.  Till  they  reach  the  open 
country,  the  valleys  are  narrow  and  winding,  with  steep  sides  and 
countless  short  steep  ravines.  In  the  west  or  lower  Dtogs,  the 
valleys  and  ravine  sides  are  too  densely  wooded  to  be  habitable,  and 
the  tillage  and  hamlet  sites  lie  on  the  more  open  flat- topped; 
spurs  and  ridg'es.  In  the  east  the  country  is  more  open  and  the- 
timber  scantier  and  poorer. 

The  chief  D4ng  rivers  are  the  Puma  and  the  Ambika.  The  Puma 
rising  under  tho  Babulna  and  Jakrib^ri  passes,  leaves  the  D^ngs„ 
at  the  village  of  ETakarda  Naka-  The  Ambika,  with  two  branches,, 
the  northern  rising  under  the  Kanchan  and  Chip  passes,  and  the 
southern  in  a valley  to  the  south-west  of  the  Chip  pass  under  the 
V^uma  plateau,  leaves  the  D^ngs  at  Kherj£i  N'&ka  where  the 
two  branches  join.  Besides  these  there  are  two  mountain; 
streamlets,  the  Kapri  and  the  Kuda.  All  these  rivers,  flowing  from’ 
east  to  west,  become  dry  in  the  hot  months,  except  where  lines  of 
rock  form  natural  pools*  Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  make 
the  Puma  and  Kapri  passable  for  rafts  and  timber  ] but  the  rapids 
and  shallows  are  too  formidable  to  hope  for  success  without  a 
considerable  outlay*  The  water  in  these  streams  is  charged  with 
vegetable  matter  and  is  poieoned  by  Bhils  to  stupi^  the  fish.  On 
the  sides  aud  tops  of  the  plateaus,  springs  hold  water  till  the 
end  of  March,  one  filling  a pond  and  a hollow  in  the  north  scarp 
of  Rupgad  fort.  The  Vdgh^i,  Ghdrvi,  and  Kirli  wells  are  noticeablej, 
the  two  first  for  their  depth,  and  the  Kirli  well  for  its  rough  teak 
lining. 

The  trap  hills  are  capped  with  thick  strata  of  dark  basalt,. 
varying  in  texture  but  generally  finely  orystalline,  containing  much- 
iron  and  occasionally  columnar  in  structure.  Below  this  steep 
basalt  capping,  the  hill  sides,  where  not  covered  by  debris,  show  a 
less  compact  type  of  rock.  Most  of  the  rocks  vary  from  black  to 
gray  crystalline  basalts,  diorites,  and  the  like,  while  those  on  the 
tops  of  hills  are  full  of  acicular  white  crystals.  There  are  no  alluvial 
deposits,  and  the  rojcks  of  the  river  beds  are  considerably  speckled 
with  small  felspar  crystals,  and,  when  fractured,  show  much  hornblende. 
The  boulders  are  of  many  different  kinds,  most  of  them  close- 
grained  and  crystalline,  some  very  porphyritic,  some  full  of  the 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  which  rusts  in  the  cracks  into  the  peroxide, 
and  soma  very  full  of  slender  prismatic  crystals,^ 

Dense  tree  growth,  a hot  stuffy  atmosphere,  and  bad  water  make 
the  Dangs,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  unwholesome,  and. 


1 Jjieuteiaa»t  J.  E,  Gibbsj  K.E- 
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to  str anger Sj  deadly.  Only  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end 
of  May  can  they  be  Bafely  visited.  In  these  months  though  the 
days  are  intensely  hot^  the  nights  are  cooL  The  prevailing  diseases 
are  forest  and  intermittent  feverSj  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and 
iiverj  and  small-ipox.  Griimeaworm  is  unknown.  The  rainfall  is 
heavy  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  great.  But  neither  rain 
nor  temperature  returns  are  available. 

The  chief  trees  are  teak,  sdg^  Tectona  grandis.  Teak  is  now 
found  only  in  the  valleys  in  the  interior^  as  the  rich  alluvial  Pimpri 
ravines,  accessible  to  carts  from  the  west,  have  been  cleared  of  their 
teak-  Blackwood,  sisUj  Dalbergia  sissoo,  is  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  north-east,  the  stems  growing  to  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  Khandolf  Sterculia  urens,  is  found  in  the  valleys,  the 
soft  white  wood  being  largely  used  for  making  platters.  ^gle 

marmeloa,  has  three  foliate  leaves,  emblematic  of  the  Hindu 
Trinity,  and  a large  globular  fruit  used  in  dyaentery.  Twran^ 
Zizyphus  rugosa,  has  a fleshy  mawkish- tasted  white  fruit  much  eaten 
by  the  people.  Moha^  Bassia  latifolia,  of  two  kinds,  a red  and  a 
green  leaved,  both  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  D4ng  forests  and 
above  the  S^y^dris  near  Pimpalner,  yields  a strong  timber  used 
in  house  building,  flowers  from  which  the  favourite  spirit  is  distilled, 
and  seeds  that  yield  a useful  oil-  Kka^^  Acacia  catechu,  found 
everywhere  in  the  forests  yields  the  Jcdth^  or  Terra  japonica, 
so  much  eaten  with  betel  leaves.  Jack,  phanas^  Artocarpus 
integrifolia,  found  in  the  west,  yields  a useful  and  omameutal 
timber  and  a fruit  that  sometimes  weighs  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds. 
Oauotchouc,  or  India  rubber,  is  formed  from  the  sap  discharged 
from  scars  in  the  bark.  Palas^  Butea  frondosa,  whose  crimson 
masses  of  flower  brighten  tho  hill  sides  in  Pebiniary  and  March, 
gives  an  excellent  timber,  bark  valued  in  tanning,  leaves  useful  for 
plates,  and  flowers  that  yield  a yellow  dye.  Phdvdaj  Anogeissus 
latifolia,  with  white  bark  and  wood  yields  a very  strong  white  gum. 
SdxJada^  Terminalia  arjuna,  has  a smooth  bark  and  dark  wood. 
Bdvalj  Acacia  arabica,  yields  a strong  tough  wood  and  a bark  used 
in  tanning.  Tivas^  Halbergia  ujainensis,  yields  a tough  pliablo  wood 
used  for  carts,  shafts,  and  ploughs.  Fimprij  Hibiscus  populneoides, 
yields  useful  timber,  seeds  valued  in  medicine,  and  one  of  the 
gamboj  gum  resins.  Limdo^  Melia  azadirachta,  yields  good 
timber  and  gum,  leaves  valued  as  a dressing  for  wounds  and  strains, 
and  seeds  whose  oil  is  used  both  in  medicine  and  for  burning. 
Bama^  Cassia  fistula,  with  large  fragrant  yellow  flower-clusters, 
yields  a bark  valued  in  tanning,  and  leaves  and  seeds  used  in 
medicine.  Terminalia  ohebula,  yields  a gum  and  a fruit 

used  in  blackening  leather.  Avla^  Phyllanthus  emblica,  with 
greenish  yellow  flowers,  yields  serviceable  timber,  medicinal  bark, 
and  a fruit,  the  emblic  myrobalan,  used  as  a pickle  and  preserve, 
and  in  tannings  Champa j Michelia  champaca,  with  fragrant 
flowers,  has  a medicinal  bark,  8&vga  yields  a pur©  oil  valuable  to 
watchmakers  and  gunsmiths.  Bor^  2i^mhus  jujuba,  yields  building 
tiiiiber  and  fruit,  and  a root  and  bark  used  in  medicine*  Pud, 
Picus  indica,  pimpah  Mous  religiosa,  and  Jdmbuda^  Syzygium 
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jambolana^  are  found  everywhere  j and  Manglfera  indica^  and 
ch'mch^  Tamarindus  indica^  near  village  sites.  Besides  these^  there 
are  the  wild  date^  khajwtiy  PhceniK  sylvestria,  in  the  west ; 
sdnovoTf  Bombax  malabaricam  ; pemgdrOj  Brythrina  mdioa^  the 
wood  need  in  making  sword  sheaths  | Tcaranj,  Pongamia  glabra  ; 

Careya  arborea  j bhendgol,  Loranth ns  bicolor ; Nanclea 

cordifolia ; gdl^  Gardenia  dnmetorum  ; temham%  Diospyros  ex&cnlptaj 
va/raSj  Bignonia  qnadrilocularis ; siris^  Albizzia  lebbek  | tendram^ 
Gardenia  lucida ; Gmelina  arbor ea  ; ^dns^  Bambusa  stricta  ; 

hhokkar^  Oardia  mixa  ; Pious  cordifolia  ^ umbwTf  Ficus 

glomerata,  common  near  streams ; and  Jcarvcmd,  Carissa  carandas, 
common  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  among  the  Sahyddria. 

The  Dang  forests  cover,  an  area  of  about  1000  square  miles.  Rich 
in  timber^  especially  in  teak^  they  rank  second  among  west  India 
forests,  inferior  to  those  of  Xd^nara  only.  They  are  conveniently 
situated  and  supply  Gujaratj  Xathi^w^r,  and  Rajputdna,  with  all 
kinds  of  timber.  In  1879  the  selling  price  of  standing  teak  was 
from  £1  6j?,  to  9^,  (Rs,  12 1 -Rs,  4|)  the  khand4  of  12  ^ cubic  feet, 
felling,  lopping,  and  carrying  charges  being  borne  by  the  buyer.  In 
1 842  the  forests  were  leased  by  the  chiefs  to  Government  for  sixteen 
years  on  a yearly  payment  of  £L123  (Rs.  11,230).  Between  1842 
and  1847,  chiefly  in  the  Am^la  and  Vdsurna  Dangs,  thousands  of 
the  best  teak  trees  were  felled  and  stealthily  exported  by  the  people 
of  B^gldn  and  Dindori  in  N^sik,  The  Dindori  people  covered  the 
timber  by  passes  in  the  name  of  the  Surgana  deshmukh,  and  the 
Bdglan  people  under  passes  from  the  Surat  agency,  granted  on 
the  rCpresentatioii  that  the  timber  was  old  and  cut  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Government  farm.  In  1861  renewed  leases  were 
drawn  up,  giving  Government,  so  long  as  it  pleases,  the  right, 
at  a fixed  rent,  to  protect,  cut,  plant,  sow,  or  dispose  of  all  the 
timber  in  the  forests  ; to  collect  all  forest  revenue ; to  levy  any  cess 
It  thinks  prop^  ; to  allow  the  chiefs  as  much  timber  as  is  wanted 
for  house-bnrLdmg ; and  to  clear  any  part  of  the  forest  and  give  it 
for  tillage,  settling  the  rent  and  causing  the  revenue  to  be  paid  to 
the  chiefs,  ^ 

Cattle  and  poultry  are  raised  but  neither  goats  nor  sheep.  Wild 
animals  are  found  in  large  numbers,  but  the  country  is  too  difficult 
and  unhealthy  fox  successful  shooting.  The  chief  wild  animals  are 
the  Tiger,  vdgh^  Fells  tigiis  ; the  Panther,  chitdhj  Felis  jubata  ; the 
bear,  rinchhj  Uraus  labiatus  ; the  edmh<w^  Rusa  aristotolis  j the  Spotted 
Deer,  chital^  Axis  maculatus  ; the  Boar,  dukar,  Sus  indicus  5 the 
Four  Homed  Antelope,  hheharj  Tetraceros  quadricornis ; and  the 
Bison,  Gaurus  gauveus.  Tigers  are  few,  small,  and  difficult  to 
get,  as  the  Bhils  worship  the  tiger  and  dislike  hunting  or  helping 
to  hunt  it.  Bears  are  found  in  large  numbers,  but  owing  to  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  country  and  the  long  distances  they  travel, 
they  are  not  easily  marked  down. 

The  population  of  the  DAngs  was,  in  1876,  returned  at  22,836 
souls  chiefly  BMI0,  Kunbis,  Konkanis,  V^rlis,  K^lthodi^s,  and 
Chodhr^.  The  KtrKBis  are  ugly,  weak,  and  miserable  looking, 
with  stringy  limbs  and  pot-bellies,  wearing  very  little  clothing  except 
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near  the  larger  plain  villages.  Every  man  oarries  a sickle -shaped 
knife  fastened  to  a string  tied  round  bis  waist*  Their  cone-shaped 
huts  have  wattled  walls  and  roofs  thatched  with  bundles  of  hay. 
They  supplement  the  scanty  crops  of  coarse  rice  and  ndugli  by  fruit 
and  the  produce  of  their  bows  and  arrows*  They  are  excessively 
fond  of  moha  spirits,  and,  from  their  scanty  food  and  dirty 
intemperate  habits,  are  very  subject  to  lung  and  chest  complaints 
and  skin  diseases*  As  a rule  they  are  extremely  shy  and  timid 
but  oivil  and  obliging.  They  are  only  half  settled.  A death,  an 
outbreak  of  cattle  dmease,  or  the  reputed  working  of  a witch, 
is  enongh  to  drive  them  from  their  huts,  Bhils  are  rarely  met 
except  in  the  retinues  of  the  chiefs*  They  are  ugly  and  stunted, 
very  black,  wild,  and  almost  naked.  Living  like  the  Xunbis  in 
cone-shaped  huts  made  of  tree  boughs,  they  burn  them  on  the 
slightest  mishap,  and  seldom  stay  in  one  place  for  more  than  a 
fortnight*  They  feed  on  all  sorts  of  vermin  and  garbage,  eating, 
without  scrnple,  rats,  monkeys,  crows,  and  even  cows.  Though 
nominally  Hindus  they  know  very  little  of  the  Br^man  religion, 
and,  unless  he  is  a beggar,  hold  a Brahman  in  no  particular  respect, 
Hauuman,  the  monkey-god,  is  occasionally  seen  in  their  villages. 
But  their  chief  objecte  of  worship  are  the  boundaiy  god  simaria 
devy  the  snake  god,  and  the  tiger  god  vdgh  dev,  in  whom  they  say 
the  souls  of  their  ancestors  become  incarnate*  They  believe  in 
omens  and  greatly  dread  the  power  of  witches  and  of  the  evil  eye. 
Though  hopelessly  ignorant,  lazy,  and  drunken,  they  are  honest  and 
grateful.  Considering  themselves  members  of  the  chief's  family  they 
hold  all  labour,  except  field  work,  a degradation*  They  neither 
work  as  wood-cutters  nor  pilfer  wood.  But  during  the  rains  they 
meet  near  Kunbi  villages  and  hire  themselves  as  field  labourers 
receiving  payment  in  grain.  Polygamy,  though  allowed,  is  practised 
by  the  chiefs  only,  some  of  whom  have  a dozen  wives.  They  speak 
a mixture  of  Gujarati,  Hindustani,  and  Mardthi,  of  which  <^jar£ti 
is  the  chief  element.  Except  that  they  are  more  industrious,  making 
bamboo  baskets  and  mats,  the  Vablis  are  much  the  same  as  the 
Bhils,  The  ChobsAs  are  cultivators*  KATaoniAs,  like  Bhils  in 
appearance  and  language  but  dirtier  and  fouler  feeders,  take  their 
name  from  and  live  by  the  manufacture  of  catechu.  They  are  said 
to  marry  with  Bhils.  Besides  these  resident  tribes,  Vanjdris,  both 
Hindu  and  Musaliii4n,  pass  through  the  country  in  the  fair 
season,  grazing  their  cattle  and  e3£  changing  salt  for  grain*  In 
1872  there  were  289  inhabited  and  339  deserted  villages.  Since 
1872,  throngh  the  migratory  habits  of  the  people,  several  of  the 
inhabited  villages  have  been  deserted,  and  several  of  the  deserted 
villages  peopled. 

Black  alluvial  soil  is  found  in  the  valleys  and  lowlands,  and  red 
Boirin  the  uplands.  The  V^urna  and  Amdla  Dto.gs  contain  the 
greatest  arable  area.  The  people  move  their  villages  with  great 
readiness,  and,  choosing  fresh  patches  of  forest,  clear  them  for  tillage. 
Such  clearances  are  found  scattered  over  the  forests,  on  the  tops  and 
slopes  of  hills,  and  on  the  level  lands  in  valleys*  Cultivation  is  carried 
on  partly  by  digging,  partly  by  rude  ploughing,  and  partly  by  wood 
B 411—76 
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ajih,  dali^  tillage.  The  chief  crops  are  ndgli  Bleusino  coracanaj  rice 
hhdt  Oryssa  satim,  hodra  Paspalum  scrobicnlatum,  ^a/ri  Pan i cum 
miliaceum,  hdjri  Penicillaria  spicata^  udid  Phaseolus  mungOj  gram 
chana  Cicer  arietinum,  and  tur  Oajaiius  indicu-S-  In  the  upper 
D^ngs  wheat  is  growiij  hut  in  quantities  so  small  thatj  for  the 
Government  establish inent  and  forest  labourers^  supplies  have  to  be 
brought  from  Bilimora  and  Chikhli  in  Surat*  Among  vegetables, 
potatoes,  locally  known  as  hhui  kand,  grow  to  a great  size,  many  of 
them  from  eight  to  ten  pounds. 

The  cultivators  belong  to  the  Kuubi,  V4rli,  Chodhra,  and  Xonkani 
tribes.  Of  these  the  Konkanis,  said  to  be  Klunbis  from  the 
Xonkan,  are  hardy  and  thrifty.  When  the  crops  fail,  the  people 
live  on  'moha  berries  and  on  such  eatable  roots  as  bendarkolc^jf 
hanru  hand^  rdjdlu  kandj  and  vaj  kand?^ 

Bamboos  and  timber  are  bartered  for  grain  and  other  necessaries. 
Money  is  scarce.  The  few  coins  in  circulation  either  belong  to 
the  Sakvddi  currency  or  are  British  rupees  paid  to  the  chiefs  by 
Government,  These  go  to  the  PArsi  liquor  sellers,  to  the  Vanj^ris, 
and  to  the  chiefs’  servants.  Among  themselves  the  people  use 
grain  as  the  medium  of  c x change - 

Except  a forest  road,  thirty -seven  miles  long,  from  Vaghdi  on  the 
west  to  Tanklip^da  about  twelve  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Khandesh 
pass,  there  are  no  roads  practicable  for  wheeled  carriages.  There 
are  two  timber  drags,  one  running  east  from  the  Xakarda  Il^aka 
about  fifteen  miles  up  the  Puma  valley,  and  a second  running  south- 
east from  Y^gh^i  about  the  same  distance  np  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Ambika,  There  is  a track  from  Tankhpdda  to  Yarsa  and 
Pimpalner  in  Khandesh,  These  three  roads  are  practicable  for  small 
lightly -laden  carts.  The  rest  of  the  routes  to  Khandesh  and  Kdsik 
are  impassable  for  carta  of  any  kind.  The  other  timber  drags,  over 
the  Bab  ulna  pass,  go  into  Khdndesh  by  Mulher,  and,  over  the  Kan  chan 
and  Chip  passes  into  E"asik  on  to  Hatgad,  Besides  these  there  are 
some  country  cross  roads  for  foot  passengers. 

Except  in  timber  there  is  little  trade.  Formerly  large  teak  and 
tanach  trees  were  felled,  and  square  logs  of  from  five  to  ten  cubic 
feet  were  cut  from  their  hearts,  and,  by  a pair  of  bullocks,  easily 
carried  up  the  passes  into  Khdndeah  and  Ndsik,  Afterwards,  when 
the  Nasik  and  Khandesh  road  was  made,  the  export  was  confined  to 
dead  timber.  From  the  lower  or  western  Ddngs  large  quantities  of 
bamboos  are  sent  west  to  the  Surat  district  and  the  Gmkwdr’s 
territories.  The  only  traders  who  deal  with  the  people j are  Yauj^ris 
who  bring  a little  coarse  cotton  cloth,  cheap  jeweliy,  beads,  earthen 
pots,  and  salt,  and  fixing  their  value  at  more  than  two  hundred  per 
cent  above  cost  price,  are  paid  in  grain. 

The  only  manufacture  is  catechu,  hdih.  The  heart  wood  of  the 
khair  tree  is  cut  into  chips  about  an  inch  square  and  as  thick  as  a 
piece  of  cardboard.  The  pieces  are  boiled  in  pots  by  women. 


1 Unless  prepared  in  a peculiar  way  the  last  is  poisonoua. 
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each,  woman  having  before  her  two  rows  of  six  pipkins^  each  holding 
abont  a quart  of  water.  In  ten  of  theae,  the  chips  are  boiled  and 
the  liquid  is  then  poured  into  two  larger  pots  placed  in  the  centroi 
where  it  is  kept  boiling  to  exhaust  the  superfluous  water.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  the  liquid  in  the  jars  is  poured  into  a wooden  t roughs 
and  strained  by  dipping  a piece  of  blanket  into  it  and  squeezing 
the  blanket  into  the  trough.  The  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  stand, 
and  throw  down  a sediment,  which  when  dry  is  hath.  There  are 
several  kdth  manufactorios ; and  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  secret 
in  the  process.  The  people  employed  in  catechu -making  are  called 
Kathodids,  The  whole  process  is  managed  by  their  women. 

The  Dang  chieftains  are  Bhils  who  claim  a strain  of  Tlajput  blood, ^ 
These  chiefs  formerly  owed  obedience  to  the  Gharvi  chief,  who,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  paid  tribute  to  the  deshmukh  of  Mulher,  At 
the  beginning  of  British  rule  these  chiefs  were  almost  entirely 
independent,  and,  as  in  other  parts  of  KhAndesh,  had  been  treated  as 
outlaws  and  punished  with  merciless  cruelty-^  Under  the  British, 
strong  detachments  were  posted  at  Mulher,  Dhivel,  Pimpalner,  and 
V arsa.  Forced  to  keep  the  peace  in  those  parts,  the  Bhils  took  to 
plundering  in  the  GaikwaPs  territory  on  which  they  had  certain 
revenue  claims.  To  repress  the  disorders  which  the  GAikwdr  was 
unable  to  check,  the  British,  in  1825,  guaranteed  the  Bhils*  claims  on 
the  GAikwAr  country,  and,  three  years  later,  settled  a disputed  demand 
from  certain  B^gldn  and  Pimpalner  villages.  In  1842,  the  British 
Government,  on  paying  a yearly  sum  of  £1123  (Rs.  11,230),  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  chiefs  for  a sixteen  yoars^  lease  of  the 
teak  forests  of  446  villages*  Some  years  later,  the  oppression  of  the 
deshmukh  of  Mulher  caused  a serious  disturbauce.  To  prevent  another 
outbreak  the  British  Govemment  arranged  to  deduct  the  tribute  due 
to  the  deshmukh  from  the  sum  yearly  paid  for  the  ] ease  of  the  forests, 
and  to  pay  the  amount  to  the  diw^n,  th©  deshmukii^s  representative- 
Except  their  dues  to  the  deshmukh  the  Dang  chiefs  pay  no  tribute 
either  to  the  British  Government  or  to  any  other  ruler*  The 
Collector  of  Khandesh,  who  is  the  Political  Agent,  visits  the  country 
once  a year,  and  holds  a da/fhdr  at  which  the  chiefs  receive  their 
yearly  stipends  and  other  presents*  The  chiefs  are  given  to 
excessive  drinking.  8ome  of  them  are  so  poor  as  to  have  no  proper 
clothes,  and  are  so  deeply  sunk  in  debt,  that,  on  their  return  from  tho 
darha/Ty  they  are  besieged  on  tho  road  by  their  creditors  and  forced 
to  pay  the  greater  part  of  their  cash  allowances. 

There  is  no  regular  system  of  land  revenue.  The  assessment 
rates  depend  not  on  the  area  tilled,  but  on  the  number  of  ploughs 
used.  The  plough  tax  is  levied  sometimes  in  grain  and  sometimes 
in  cash  ; when  taken  in  cash  the  general  rate  is  lO^J.  (Rs.  5}  a plough. 
Formerly  both  criminal  charges  and  civil  disputes  were  settled  by 
the  chiefs.  The  process  was  of  the  roughest,  and  fining  was  the  usual 
means  of  punishment*  In  capital  offences,  except  witches  who  were 
burnt  alive,  the  prisoners  were  generally  shot  to  death  by  arrows* 
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At  presentj  the  chiefs  settle  petiy  civil  and  criminal  cases^  punishing 
offenders  by  a fine  in  cattle  or  in  money*  civil  cases  come  for 

trial  before  the  Political  Agent  or  his  assistantj  but  when  these 
ofiS-cers  are  on  tour^  they  dispose  of  disputes  and  differences  in  a 
rough  and  ready  way*  Serious  crimes  are  reported  to  the  diw4,u,  or 
Government  agent.  After  inquiryj  the  diw^u  submits  the  case  to  the 
Political  Agent,  who,  with  the  powers  of  a Sessions  Judge,  decides 
whether  the  case  should  come  on  for  trial,  and  if  so  whether  it  should 
be  tried  by  himself  or  by  the  assistant  political  agent  who  has  the 
powers  of  an  assistant  sessions  judge . "ITie  usual  crimes  are  murder, 
rioting,  hurt,  grievous  hurt,  cheating,  and  sometimes  forgery. 
Sentences  of  death,  transportation  for  life,  and  imprisonment  for 
fourteen  years  and  upwards  are  passed  subject  to  the  confirmation 
of  Government,  As  there  is  no  jail  or  lock-up  in  the  D&ngs, 
prisoners  are  confined  in  the  central  jail  at  DhuTia.  Though  they 
employ  no  regular  police,  the  chiefs,  through  their  personal  foilowers, 
help  the  Kdi^-ndesh  authorities  in  tracking  and  securing  offenders. 
A few  chiefs  have  small  bodies  of  messengers  and  mounted  attendants, 
armed  with  old  rusty  matchlocks  and  swords,  and  a considerable 
number  of  Bhil  followers  each  of  whom  brings  from  thirty  to  fifty 
bowmen* 

The  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  the  D^ngs,  partly  from  the 
plough-tax,  partly  from  the  sale  of  forest  produce,  but  chiefiy  from 
the  lease  of  the  forests  to  Government,  amounts  to  £1983{Rs*19,8B0). 
There  is  no  excise  revenue,  the  chiefs  having  leased  their  excise 
rights  to  Government  along  with  their  forests.  There  is  no  school. 
Bvcn  the  chiefs  are  ignorant  and  untaught.  In  the  whole  countiy 
there  are  not  more  than  a do^en  adults  who  can  read  or  write* 
There  is  no  dispensary-  The  prevailing  diseases  are  fever,  ague, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  nver,  and  small -pox-  Prom  June 
to  February  the  climate  is  deadly  to  strangers  both  natives  and 
Europeans.  The  Government  vaccinator  occasionally  visits  the 
country-  Dut  the  people  have  a strong  dislike  to  vaccination*  No 
registration  of  births  and  deaths  has  been  attempted. 

AmAla.,  with  an  area  of  200  square  miles,  a population  of  about 
4700  souls,  and  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £300  (Rs.3000), 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  SevaryAchibari  and  JAman  Dagar,  on 
the  east  by  Biland,  R^otegh^ltJ  and  Dalmandar,  on  the  south  by 
Jamdar  and  Vasurna  DAng,  and  on  the  west  by  Raids vihir  and 
Pimpri.  The  present  chief  Ratansing  Hasusing,  a .Bhil  thirty-five 
years  old,  lives  at  Modal-  The  family  follows  the  rule  of 
primogeniture } it  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption,  Avchae,  with 
an  a^ea  of  eight  square  miles,  a population  of  280  souls,  and  an 
estimated  ^oss  yearly  revenue  of  £17  (Es,  170),  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Bijurpdda,  on  the  east  by  G^rkari  and  Zaripdda,  on  the 
south  by  OhmcJiiipdda,  and  on  the  west  by  Yangar  Ghori.  The 
present  chief  Bu^ia  Badal,  a Bhil  thirty-seven  years  old,  lives  at 
Avchar-  The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no 
patent  allowing  adoption.  Chinchu,  with  an  area  of  twenty -two 
square  miles  and  a population  of  800  souls,  has  an  estimated  gross 
yearly  revenue  of  £72  (Rs*  720)-  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
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Kadmal^  on  the  east  by  the  Babulna  passj  on  the  south  by  Garat 
and  Kotya  DongaXj  and  on  the  west  by  Mo^dpada*  The  present 
chief  Jiva  BhaT^n^  a Bhil,  lives  at  Kadmal*  The  family  follows 
the  rule  of  i>rimogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption- 
DebbhaytJj  with  an  area  of  170  square  imlesj  a population  of  about 
3000  soulsj  and  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £370  (Rs.  3700)^ 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sdvarkhal  and  Karvandia  Malj  on 
the  east  by  Kokar  and  Kothar,  on  the  south  by  Bibulpada  and 
Bnrkhari,  and  on  the  west  by  Tiedhulo  and  Patvebr.  The  present 
chief  Nathn  Ankushj  a Bhil  thirty -one  years  of  age,  lives  at  Uga* 
The  family  follows  the  I'lile  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent 
allowing  adoption.  Dudhe,  with  a population  of  115  soulsj  has  an 
estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £9  (Rs,  90),  The  present  chief 
Maharhar  Vdghi^a  Kunbi  twenty-one  years  old,  lives  at  Khatd^rhidari, 
The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent 
allowing  adoption.  Gnifivi,  with  an  area  of  300  square  miles,  an 
estimated  population  of  3250  souls,  and  an  estimated  gross  yearly 
revenue  of  £500  {Rs.  5000),  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sajnpada, 
Vagdara  and  Kuperband^on  the  east  by  Kel  and  EaghM,  on  the  south 
by  Chikhli  and  Palasvihir,  and  on  the  west  by  Kehkardar  and 
Kalia  Buchibdri.  Jordvar,  who  succeeded  his  father  Silpat,  died 
childless.  The  succession  was  disputed  by  his  two  brothers  who,  after 
some  time,  agreed  to  waive  their  claims  in  favour  of  their  uncle 
XJdesing,  who,  on  his  death,  was  succeeded  byhis  son  Keralsiug. 
Davising  the  elder  of  Jor^var^s  two  brothers,  wounding  two  men  in 
a private  quarrel,  was  for  some  time  imprisoned  in  the  Th^oa  and 
Snrat  jails,  and  was  afterwards  confined  in  the  lunatic  asylum  at 
Coldba  in  Bombay.  Prom  Colaba  he  escaped,  entered  the  D^ngs, 
put  Keralsing  to  death,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  British 
Government,  and,  assembling  a band  of  followers,  plundered  the 
villages  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs.  A body  of  troops  was  sent  against 
him,  which  co-operating  with  other  Bhil  leaders,  attacked  and  carried 
his  chief  stronghold.  After  eluding  pursuit  for  a long  time,  Davising 
at  last  gave  himself  up  to  the  Political  Agent,  His  brothers  Rnpdev 
and  Dolat,  and  one  Devji  Kunvar,  who  were  disturbing  the  peace  of 
V^surna,  were  also  apprehended.  The  murdered  chief  Keralsing 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pate  sing,  who  was  taught  to  read  and  writ© 
Marathi  at  Dhulia.  H©  was  an  habitual  drunkard  and  a great 
oppressor  of  his  people.  Dying  in  1877,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nathuj  a youth  ^879)  of  twenty-one.  In  1879  Chipat  Knnvar, 
one  of  the  relations  of  the  chief,  caused  some  trouble  and  absented 
himself  from  the  darb^r  at  Am^la.  Security  has  been  taken  for  his 
future  good  conduct.  The  chief,  who  is  a Kunbi  by  caste,  lives 
at  Kotamb,  and  manages  his  own  affairs.  The  family  follows 
the  rule  of  primogeniture  j it  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption. 
JnAm  Gab-khadi,  with  a population  of  210  souls,  has  an  estimated 
gross  yearly  revenue  of  £5  (Rs.  50).  The  present  chief  Chambh^ya 
Reshma,  a Bbil  thirty -two  years  old,  lives  at  Garkhadi.  The  family 
follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent  allowing 
adoption.  KsTAK-KABUPiDA,  with  a population  of  100  souls,  has 
an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £16  (Rs.  160).  The  present 
chief  Mahipat  Bonda,  a Bhil  thirty-one  years  old,  lives  at  Kadupdda, 
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Tlie  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  j it  has  no  patent 
allowing  adoption.  KiEU^  with  a population  of  8 1 5 soulSj  has  an 
estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £49  {Hs.  490).  The  present 
chief  Hapsing  Liaising,  a Bhil  forty-eight  years  oldj  lives  at 
Kirli.  The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no 
patent  allowing  adoption.  Palasvihie^  with  a population  of  800 
Boulsj  has  an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £24  (Rs*  240)  • The 
present  chief  Navas  Jeriya^  a Bhil  fifty -one  years  old,  lives  at 
Kuk^dnadi.  The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has 
no  patent  allowing  adoption.  Pimpladevi,  with  a population  of  100 
souls,  has  an  estimated  gross  yearly  i^e venue  of  £11  (Rs.  110.)  The 
present  chief  Kajlia  Badkiya,  a Bhil  sixty-six  years  old,  lives  at 
Pimpl^devi.  The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  j it  has 
no  patent  allowing  adoption.  Pimpbt,  with  an  area  of  100  square 
miles,  a population  of  4045  souls,  and  an  estimated  gross  yearly 
revenue  of  £812  (Rs,  3120),  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Sadmal 
and  Rhdtal  Masuli,  on  the  east  by  ChikhK  and  PaMsvihir,  on  the 
south  by  the  Kalam  hill,  and  on  the  west  by  Sadardev  and  the 
Zuria  river.  The  present  chief  Nilubaba  Trimbak,  a Bhil  thirty 
years  old,  lives  at  Pimpri.  The  family  follows  the  rule  of 
primogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption.  S hi VBi.E A, 
with  a population  of  250  souls,  has  an  estimated  _gro3s  yearly 
revenue  of  £43  (Rs.  430).  The^  present  chief  Dharma  B^dal,  a Bhil 
sixty-one  years  old,  lives  at  Sbivb^ka  a rather  prosperous  village. 
The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture^  it  has  no  patent 
allowing  adoption.  Vadhavan,  with  a population  of  110  souls,  has 
an  estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  £24  (Rs.  240).  The  present 
chief  Lakshman  Rama,  a Bhil  thirty -two  years  old,  lives  at  Shevji. 
The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no  patent 
allowing  adoption,  VAburna,  with  an  area  of  200  square  miles,  a 
population  of  4619  souls,  and  a gross  estimated  yearly  revenue  of 
£230  (Rs.  2300),  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Supa  hills,  on  the 
east  by  M41egaon  and  Chipgh4t,  on  the  south  by  Devdungar  in 
Surg4na,  and  on  the  west  by  Chinch  and  Amhapara.  The  present 
chief  ITashvantr^v  Lakshman,  a Bhil  twenty -two  years  old,  lives  at 
Bardhund,  The  family  follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture  ; it  has  no 
patent  allowing  adoption. 

The  Metlva^Sj^  including  the  lands  of  the  six  petty  states  of 
Chikhli,  G-awh^li,  K4thi,  Singpnr,  N^l,  and  Naval  pur,  lies  in  the 
extreme  west  of  Xhdndesh,  partly  among  the  western  extremities  of 
the  Satpndas  and  partly  on  the  low  ground  below  the  hills.  It  hag  an 
estimated  gross  yearly  revenue  of  about  of  £6000  (Rs.  50,000)  and 
a population  of  about  7000  souls.  The  whole  is  broken  and  wild, 
and  more  or  less  covered  with  forests.  The  land  is  well  ^watered 
containing  six  mountain  streams,  the  Parvadi,  the  Klodli,  the 


1 Oi  the  origiti  of  the  word  mekvds  Mr.  M.  M.  Kunte  wril^a : * I would  derive  me^vda  or 
m^vds  frouD  tne  Sauatrit  mesh,  a aheept  a word  still  used  in  the  MarAthi  m6ndha>-'f}dda, 
{mesh-vdtdh)  a sheep-pen,  and  In  the  phrase  m^het-pdtrct^  sheepish,  used  of  a simpleton 
or  milksop.  The  word  mslt^ds  is,  I tMnk,  a relic  of  an  old  division  of  the  country  into 
7Tia7ms7iya''vdaa  or  grd/ma,^  the  men's  q_uarters,  and  the  sheep -quarters,  the 

outlying  and  untilied  tracks. ' 
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Suportij  the  Gangli,  the  Varkaraj  and  the  Dev,  all  of  which^ 
running  throughout  the  y ear j rise  in  the  S^tpuddsj  and  passing 
through  the  Chikhli  and  K^thi  state Sj  flow  some  into  the  Td.pti  and 
some  into  the  Narbada.  The  climate  is  extremely  unheal  thy , except 
in  May  most  dangerous  to  strangers.  The  pro  railing  diseases  are 
fever^  ague,  malaria^  small-poXj  and  cholera- 

Though  inferior  to  the  Dangs  both  in  size  and  quality^  the  forests 
are  rich  in  timberj  and  yield  wax,  honeyj  and  mahuda  flowers.  The 
people  are  generally  Bhils,  who,  haying  some  Kajput  blood,  are 
more  turbulent  and  warlike  than  the  D^ng  Ehils  and  much  superior 
to  them  in  strength  and  intelligence.  As  the  supply  of  grain  does 
not  meet  the  local  demand,  the  people  eke  out  a living  on  fruits, 
roots,  and  other  forest  produce.  They  work  chiefly  as  woodcutters. 
All  over  the  states  there  is  great  deal  of  rich  black  soil.  But 
only  scattered  patches  close  to  the  villages  are  tilled.  The  crops  are 
rice  hhdt  Ory2-a  sativa,  ndgli  Bleusine  coracana,  bdjri  Penicillaria 
spicata,  jvdri  Sorghum  vulgare,  udid  Phase olns  mungo,  and  harH 
Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  Tillage  is  carried  on  partly  by  the  plough 
and  partly  by  wood- ash  tHlagCj  locally  called  jamtL  The  only  trade 
is  in  timber  which  supplies  the  Khan  dee h markets  of  Nandurb^r 
and  Taloda,  The  land  revenue  is  derived  from  a plough  and  an  axe 
tax,  each  plough  paying  from  10^,  to  12s.  (Bs.  5-Bs.  6)  and  each 
axe  from  4^.  to  6^,  (Rs.  2-hts.  3), 

Civil  and  criminal  justice  are  regulated  by  rules  framed  under 
Act  XI  of  1846.  Under  these  rules,  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  the  judicial  powers  of  the  Agent  are  limited  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  simple  and  rigorous,  for  five  years,  all  severe  sentences 
being  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  High  Court.  In  the 
executive  criminal  branch  the  Political  Agent  exercises  the  powers 
of  a first  class  magistrate.  The  assistant  political  agent  has  the 
judicial  powers  of  an  assistant  sessions  judge,  all  appeals  from  his 
decisions  lying  to  the  AgenPs  court.  The  Dang  diwdn,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Mehy^s  states,  inquires  into  all  reported  cases  of 
theft  and  other  petty  oif cnees,  and  his  proceedings  are  submitted  to 
the  Political  Agent  or  his  assistant.  The  chiefs  settle  petty  cases, 
each  in  his  own  estate,  punishing  by  fine  and  whipping.  There  is 
no  regular  police,  but  the  chiefs  keep  up  small  bodies  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  irregmar  troops,  sihandis^  who  collect  the  revenue,  attend  on 
the  chiefs,  and,  under  the  Khandesh  Superintendent  of  Police,  keep 
order  on  the  frontier,  and  perform  other  police  duties.  Besides 
these  irregulars,  a considerable  number  of  Bhil  headmen,  ndihs^  are, 
if  called  by  their  chiefs,  each  bound  to  bring  from  thirty  to  fifty 
bowmen. 

The  only  school  is  in  K4tlii.  Most  of  the  chiefs  can  read  and 
write  Marathi  and  Gujard^ti.  There  is  no  dispensary.  The  pre- 
vailing diseases  are  ague,  fever,  malaria,  enlargement  of  the  spleen’ 
and  liver,  and  cholera. 

The  following  is  the  available  information  regarding  the  Mehv4s 
states  : 

Chikhli,  lying  between  the  Harbada  and  the  Tdpti,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Gawhali,  on  the  cast  by  the  Knkurmunda  petty  division 
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of  Khandoslij  on  tbe  south  by  the  T^pti^  and  on  the  west  by 
Sagbi^ra.  The  country,  flat  and  densely  covered  with  forest,  is 
watered  by  the  Parvadi,  the  Kodli,  the  Dev,  the  Superti,  the  Gangli, 
and  the  Varkara  rivers,  which,  flowing  all  the  year  round  from  the 
S^tpudds,  pass  south-west  into  the  T^pti.  The  climate  is  extremely 
bad  even  to  the  natives,  and  for  outsiders  is  safe  only  in  May,  The 
chief  diseases  are  fever  and  ague,  small -pox,  and  cholera.  The  forests, 
which  are  under  Government  conservancy,  yield,  besides  timber, 
inahuda  flowers,  wax,  honey,  and  cha/roli  nuts*  The  population, 
Bhils  of  the  Tasdva,  Valvi,  G£vit,  and  P^vi  tribes,  is  estimated  at 
450  souls.  Near  the  Tdpti  the  soil  is  good,  yielding  jvdri  Sorghum 
vulgar e,  hdjri  Peuicillaria  spicata,  ndgli  Bleusine  coracana,  and 
barti  Paspalnm  scrobiculatum.  There  is  no  irrigation*.  Two  rough 
unmade  beaten  tracks,  formerly  used  by  carts,  run,  the  one  from  near 
Kukurmunda  to  Singri  one  mile  from  Ohikhli,  the  other  from  Kukui*- 
munda  through  Ohikhli  to  Gawhdli  and  S4gb^ra.  The  ancestors 
of  the  Ohikhli  chief  originally  held  lands  from  R^Jpipla*  Jiva,  the 
founder  of  the  family,  taking  advantage  of  the  turbulent  times, 
established  his  power  over  the  surrounding  district*  His  lands  con- 
sisted of  eighty-four  Rdjpipla  villages,  and  he  levied  blackmail  in  the 
surrounding  country,  imposed  a tribute  on  several  landholders,  and 
collected  tolls  from  passengers  and  traders*  In  181 8,  Captain  Briggs 
granted  Jiva  a yearly  pension  of  £SOO  (Rs,  3000),  and  undertook  to 
collect  for  him  the  tolls  and  other  duties  by  maintaining  at  his  expense 
a force  of  eleven  horse  and  forty  foot.  Jiva's  son  Kuyar  Vasava  entered 
Government  service  and  undertook  to  protect  the  country  from  the 
neighbouring  Bhils*  This  state  of  things  lasted  till,  in  1 846,  Ruvar 
Vasava  rebelled  against  Gk)verimieiit  and  was  imprisoned*  His  state 
was  attached  and  managed  by  the  Collector  of  Khdndesh  for  the  benefit 
of  his  son  Ramsing,  to  whom  it  was  handed  over  in  1 854.  As  R^msing 
proved  unfit  to  superintend  the  police,  the  allowance  made  to  his 
grandfather  for  foot  and  horse  was  taken  away*  In  1872  Ramsing 
was  implicated  in  a case  of  dacoity,  and,  in  1874,  his  state  was  attached 
and  himself  deported  to  Haidarabad  in  Sind,  where  a monthly 
allowance  of  £10  (Rs.  100)  is  given  to  him.  During  the  absence 
of  the  chief  the  state  is  managed  by  the  assistant  political  agent,  who 
has  under  him  a clerk  on  a monthly  pay  of  £3  (Rs.  30)  and  two 
messengers*  Ramsing,  who  was  taught  in  the  Poona  College,  knows 
Gujarati,  Mardthi,  and  a little  English.  He  has  no  children  ^ his 
family  holds  no  patent  allowing  adoption,  and  in  point  of  succession 
follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  In  1879  the  total  state  revenue 
amounted  to  £268  (Rs.  2680)  of  which  £132  (Rs*  1320)  were 
derived  from  land,  £126  (Rs,  1260)  from  excise,  and  £10  (Rs*  100) 
from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  state  has  about  £1500  (Rs*  15,000) 
to  its  credit  of  which  £1000  (Rs,  10,000)  have  been  invested  in  ^ 
Government  paper. 

GawhAi.t,  with  an  estimated  population  of  500  souls  and  a gross 
yearly  revenue  of  £2200  (Rs,  22,000),  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  K^thi  and  Rajpipla  territories,  on  the  east  by  the  Hukurmanda 
and  Taloda  sub-divisions  of  Khandesh,  on  the  south  by  the  Chikhli 
state,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Rewa  K^tha  state  of  S^gb4.ra.  The 
country  is  composed  of  a number  of  irregular  Jorest-clad  hills. 
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The  climate  is  unhealthy^  the  chief  diseases  being'  fever,  malaria, 
email -poXj  forest  fever,  and  cholera.  Besides  teak  and  hamboos, 
the  forest  products  are  n^i^ah^ida  flowers,  honey,  and  wax.  Fees  of 
2^.  1-]}  from  Bhils,  and  from  6s.  to  10^,  (Ks,  3 - Bs.  5) 

from  Gujars  and  others,  are  levied  on  every  cartload  of  timber- 
The  heaviest  fee  is  for  teak  poles  on  which  10^*  (Bs,  5)  a cart  is 
charged.  There  is  no  fee  on  firewood.  In  1878  the  timber 
revenue  was  estimated  at  £2000  (Rs,  20,000)-  The  soil  is  stony, 
yielding  ndgli  Bleusine  coracana,  bdjri  Penicillaria  spicata,  jvd/ri^ 
Sorghnm  vulgare,  and  barti  Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  There  is 
no  irrigation,  A fair  weather  cart  track  runs  from  Taloda 
into  Gujardt  by  Gawhdli  and  Pdt  near  Sdgbara,  Timber  is 
exported  and  sold  in  the  Taloda  market.  The  ancestors  of  the 
chief,  belonging  to  the  Valvi  tribe  of  Bhils,  were  originally 
feudatories  of  Bdrpipla  and  are  said  to  have  been  ruined  on  its 
subversion  by  the  Gdikwar  {1763-1813),  In  1818  the  chief,  Ndna, 
collected  a band  of  adventurers,  and  had  in  his  pay  a large  body 
of  irregular  troops.  Captain  Briggs,  when  he  made  arrangements 
with  the  Mehvas  chiefs,  granted  him  a yearly  allowance  of  £30 
(Rs.  300)  on  condition  of  his  performing  police  duties.  Under  an 
arrangement  made  by  Mr,  Willoughby,  Ndna  also  received  from 
Baroda  the  Songad  kunti  allowance  of  £89  6s,  (Bs,  1000  hdhd^ 
shdhi),  Ndna  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kdtiya,  during  whose 
minority  the  estate  was  managed  by  his  uncle  Devji,  Katiya  died 
in  1878,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son  Sarupsing,  during 
whose  minority,  the  state  is,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  assistant  political  agent,  managed  by  his  uncle  B£mji,  The 
family  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption.  In  point  of  succession  it 
follows  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  The  chief  keeps  from  ten  to 
fifteen  irregular  troops, 

with  a probable  area  of  800  square  miles,  an  estimated 
population  of  5000  souls,  and  a gross  yearly  revenue  of  about  £2000 
(Bs.  20j000),  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Eewa  Kd,ntha  territory 
of  Chhota  Udepur,  on  the  east  by  Akr^ni  in  Khandesh,  on 
the  south  by  the  petty  states  of  Singpur  and  Cbikhli,  and  on  the 
west  by  Gawhali  and  the  Bewa  K^ntha  state  of  Bajpipla,  On  all 
sides  very  difficult  of  access,  Kd^thi  is  a succession  of  narrow  valleys 
separated  by  ridges  of  lofty,  irregular,  and  forest-clad  hills.  The 
only  river  is  the  Dev,  which,  rising  in  the  Satpudds,  flows  north- 
west into  the  Narbada.  The  climate  is  safe  for  strangers  only  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May-  The  chief  diseases  are 
forest  fever,  fever  and  ague,  small -pox,  spleen  afiections,  and  cholera- 
The  forest  products  are  timber,  mahuda  flowers,  honey,  and  wax, 
The  people  are  Bhils  of  the  Matvaria,  Pavra,  Varli,  and  Parvi 
tribes  who  speak  a mixed  dialect  closely  resembling  Gujarati- 
Besides  these  there  are  Musalmdns,  who,  in  the  fever  season  after 
the  rains,  move  to  NandurbEir.  In  lowly ing  villages  the  soil  is 
good,  yielding  rice  bhdt  Oryza  sativa,  barti  Paspalum  scrobiculatum, 
and  udid  Phaseolns  mnngo-  There  are  two  routes  practicable  for 
bullocks  and  horses,  one  from  Kukarmunda  across  the  Imli  pass, 
and  the  other  from  Dhadgaon  in  the  Akrdni  sub-division  of 
Khandesh.  The  only  exports  from  Kdthi  are  rice,  wood,  clarified 
B 411—77 
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butter^  barti  Paspalum  sorobiculatum,  udid  Phasoolus  mungOj  and 
myrobalanai  In  1818  Captain  Brig'gs  granted  the  cbief  a yearly 
allowance  of  £3  1 4s,  (Rs.  37)^  and  recognised  him  as  a dependant  of 
th©  chief  of  Bud^val  ^ to  whom  he  paid  a yearly  tribute  of  £3  4^, 

(Rs,  32),  On  the  acquisition  of  Khl.ndesh,  to  keep  the  turbulent 
Bhils  in  order^  the  British  Government  placed  a detachment  at 
Kukurmunda.  A few  years  later  Lakshman  Parvis  the  Kd,thi  chief, 
plundered  the  surrounding  countryj  and  a force  under  Captain 
B-igby,  marching  against  him,  burnt  down  his  chief  village- 
Lakshmansing  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Umed,  and  he  by  his  son 
Ratu,  the  present  chief.  A Bhil  by  caste,  forty- seven  years  old, 
and  able  to  read  and  write  Gujarati,  he  lives  at  Kathi,  and  pays 
Government  a yearly  tribute  of  £13  6s*  (Rs.  138).  He  has  no  patent 
allowing  adoption,  and  in  point  of  succession  his  family  follows  the 
rule  of  primogeniture. 

S Of  or  UR,  with  an  estimated  population  of  400  souls,  and,  in  1879, 
a revenue  of  about  £240  (Rs-  2400),  is  a plain  country  entirely 
covered  by  thick  forest-  The  climate  is  unhealthy,  the  chief  diseases 
being  fever  and  ague,  sinall-po:£:,  forest  fever,  and  cholera.  Besides 
timber,  the  forests  yield  mahuda  flowers,  wax,  and  honey-  The  soil 
is  good,  bat,  except  near  villages,  is  little  cultivated.  There  is  no 
irrigation-  There  are  two  cart  roads,  one  of  fourteen  miles  from 

Ndl  and  the  other  of  10^  miles  from  Kukurtnunda.  In  1818 

Captain  Briggs  acknowledged  the  chief,  Bhikna  Parvi,  as  a 
dependant  on  the  Bud^val  chief,  through  whom  he  was  granted  a 
yearly  present  of  £20  (Rs.  200).  Bhikna  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Gumla,  and  he  by  his  son  Bapu,  a minor-  During  Bdpu^s  minority 
the  state  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  assistant  political 
agent-  The  young  chief  and  his  brothers  are  being  educated  in  the 
Government  school  at  Taloda.  The  chief  is  a Bhil  by  caste,  and 
Singpui-  is  his  place  of  residence.  The  family  holds  no  patent 
allowing  adoption.  In  point  of  succession  it  follows  the  rule  of 
primogeniture. 

2fdl. 

NisLj  with  an  estimated  population  of  300  souls  and  a yearly 
income  of  about  £110  (Rs.  1100),  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
south  by  the  Taloda  sub-division  of  KhUndesh,  and  on  the  east  and 
west  by  the  lands  of  Gawh^i  and  Budaval.  Rrom  its  position,  in 
the  centre  of  forests,  the  climate  is  unhealthy,  the  chief  diseases 
being  ague,  fever,  colic,  apleen  and  liver  affections,  and  occasional 
outbreaks  of  small -pox  and  cholera.  The  soil  is  middling,  and 
except  close  to  village  sites,  there  is  no  irrigation. 

1 In  18l8j  th.^  Buddval  chief  Chandradng  raukfed  as  on©  of  the  Mehv^a  chiefs* 
receiving  payments  from  forty  villages  in  th©  Naniurb^r  and  Sult^npar  suh-divisions 
of  Khandesh  and  holding  the  passes  into  Matvad.  Captain  Briggs  recognised  Iiia 
position,  required  him  to  give  up  some  doubtful  claims,  and,  in  lieu  ol  them,  guaranteed 
him  a sum  of  money.  In  return  for  this  Ohandrasiug  agreed  to  keep  the  Bhils  in 
oheck,  Chflndrafiing  died  in  1819  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bhav^nsing,  and  he, 
in  1839,  by  bis  brother  Ganpatsing.  A man  of  debauched  habits,  Ganpatsing  fell  into 
debt,  oppressed  his  people  and  was  suspected  of  conniving  at  robberies  in  the 
neighbouring  British  territories.  In  IS  45  he  was  removed  to  Dhnlia,  his  estate 
attached,  and  a maintenance  provided  for  him.  He  died  childless  in  1854,  and  his 
estate  lapsed  to  Gkivernment. 
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There  are  two  cart  tracks,  ooe  from  Buddvaljthe  other  fourteen  miles 
from  Gawbali.  The  Ndl  family  were  feudatories  to  the  Buddval  chief 
to  whom  they  paid  a yearly  tribute.  In  1818  Captain  Briggs 
recognised  the  Ndl  chief  with  his  five  villages  as  a dependant  on 
Buddval,  guaranteed  the  hunti  to  which  he  was  ©n titled,  but  of  which 
the  Political  Agent  made  the  collection,  and  granted  him  a yearly 
allowanoe  of  £20  (Ba.  200)  which  was,  in  1849,  reduced  to  £10 
(Rs.  lOO),  In  1872  Kdna  Pdrvi,  the  chief,  died  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  IjasKkari,  a minor  of  thirteen.  During  his  minority  the 
state  has  been  managed  by  his  uncle  Tama,  The  young  chief  and 
his  brother  are  being  taught  at  the  Eukurmunda  school*  The 
family  who  live  at  Ydghdpdni  has  no  patent  allowing  adoption.  In 
point  of  succession  they  follow  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

Navalpur,  with  an  estimated  population  of  fifty  souls  all  of  them 
Bhils  of  the  Patodi  tribe,  and  a gross  yearly  income  of  £77  (Ba.  770), 
is  enclosed  by  the  territories  of  NS,  Singpur,  and  Bud^vaL  The  climate 
is  unhealthy,  the  prevailing  diseases  being  ague,  fever,  spleen,  and 
liver  affections.  The  soil  is  stony,  and,  except  in  isolated  spots,  few 
crops  are  raised.  There  are  two  cart  tracks,  one  from  Budaval  and  a 
second  from  Gawh^li,  The  ancestors  of  the  chief  received  this  state 
from  Buddval.  In  1832,  on  the  death  of  the  chief  Rdyla,  who  acted 
as  a constable  in  the  Nandurbar  Mehvdsi  police,  the  state  was 
attached  and  managed  by  the  ICh^desh  Collector  till  1853,  when 
it  was  handed  over  to  Kuvera*  Kuvera  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Laahkari,  and  he,  in  1876,  by  his  son  Phulsing,  a minor  of  ten*  The 
state  is  managed  by  hie  uncle.  The  family  residing  at  Navalpur 
has  no  patent  allowing  adoption*  In  point  of  succession  it  follows 
the  rule  of  primogeniture* 

Slirga'll3r,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  Khandesh,  has  an  area  of 
360  square  miles,  a population  of  8200  inhabitants,  and  ’an  estimated 
gross  yearly  revenue  of  £1150  (Rs.  11,500).  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  D^ngs,  on  the  east  by  the  Sahyltdri  hills  partly  in. 
Nisik  partly  in  Khandesh,  on  the  south  Peimt  in  K^ik,  and 
on  the  west  by  Bdnsda  and  Dharampur  in  Durat.  Like  th©  Dibngs, 
it  ia  full  of  spurs  of  hills  and  waving  uplands  ouc©  covered  with 
dense  forest,  now  partly  cleared  and  stripped  of  most  of  their 
valuable  timber*  There  is  only  one  mountain  stream,  which,  rising 
in  the  Sahy^dris,  flows  west*  Except  in  the  months  of  April  and  May, 
the  climate  is  very  unhealthy  both  to  Europeans  and  natives  ; and 
even  in  those  months  the  water  is  very  scarce  and  bad*  The 
prevailing  diseases  are  ague,  fever,  colic,  and  spleen. 

The  chief  forest  trees  are,  teak  sag  Tectona  grandie,  black  wood 
sisu  Dalbergia  sisaoo,  hhair  Acacia  catechu,  and  tivas  Dalbergia 
ujainensis*  The  teak  is  knotted,  gnarled,  and  stunted,  much  inferior 
to  D^ng  teak.  Other  forest  products  are  fruit,  gums,  honey,  lac, 
and  tree  roots* 

There  were,  according  to  the  1872  census,  8094  inhabitants  of 
whom  4390  were  males  and  3704  females*  Most  of  them  are  Bhils 
and  almost  all  are  very  poor. 

The  soil  chiefly  consists  of  a loose  rich  black  loam,  which,  though 
generally  of  little  depth,  is  very  fertile.  The  richest  spots  are  at  the 
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bottoms  of  deep  valleys*  The  staple  article  of  food  is  nagli  Bleasine 
coracanaj  an  early  crop  raised  on  the  slopes  of  hills  by  hand 
labour.  Other  crops  gro'wii  in  the  state  ar^j'rice  hhdt  Oryzia  sativaj 
inr  Cajanus  indicuSj  Panicutn  miliaceum^  hodra  or  ha/rti  Paspalum 
ficrobiculatumj  udid  Phaseolns  mniigOj  vari  Panioum  miliare^  and 
hharsdni  Yerbesina  sativa* 

Roads,  passable  for  beasts  of  bur  den,  run  from  H^tgad^  in  the 
Ndsik  sub -division  of  B^glan  to  Balsdr  in  So  rat-  There  is  a cart 
track  from  Surgana  to  B^iisda.  The  only  traffic  is  in  timber* 

The  ancestors  of  the  Surgana  deabmukh  appear  to  have  been 
Kolis  who  lived  in  the  fastnesses  round  Hdtged.  During  Muham- 
madan rule  a nominal  allegiance  was  claimed  from  them,  and  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  preventing  the  wild  Bhils  and 
Kolis  of  the  D^ngs  passing  above  the  Sahy^dris^of  rendering  military 
service  when  required,  and  of  keeping  open  the  roads  that  ran 
through  their  territory.  The  fort  of  H^tgad,  eight  miles  east  of 
Surgdna,  was  once  of  great  importance  5 and  one  of  its  gateways 
was  placed  in  permanent  ehai'ge  of  the  cMet  Afterwards  the  chief, 
having  shown  considerable  activity  and  loyalty,  was  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  line  of  the  Sahyadris  from  R^vla  to  Shribhuvan, 
Several  villages  in  Surgana  were  granted  to  him  in  reward  for  his 
service  and  for  the  support  of  his  irregular  troops.  Some  time 
after,  the  head  of  the  family  represented  to  the  Government  that  his 
want  of  a title  lessened  his  influence  in  the  Ddngs  and  the  country 
round.  He  was  thereupon  given  the  title  of  deshmukh  with  leave 
to  seal  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  Ddngs  and  the  Snrgtoa 
frontier.  Under  Mar^tha  rule,  as  the  deshmukh  refused  to  pay  any 
Tevenne,  his  country  along  with  the  Dangs  was  included  in  rebel 
land,  handi  midah.  But  as  Surgana  lay  on  one  of  the  high  roads 
between  the  Deccan  and  Surat,  great  efforts  were  made  to  conciliate 
the  chief.  He  was  allowed  to  collect  the  revenue  of  Government 
villages  in  Surgdna,  and,  when  he  chose,  to  pay  it  to  a Mar^tha 
officer  at  BCatgad,^  The  Surgana  deshmukh  continued  independent 
until  1818,  when  the  British  Government  led  an  expedition 
against  Malh^rji  to  punish  him  for  an  attewik  made  on  a party 
stationed  at  Surg^ina,  In  1819  Malharji  was  seized  and  han^d, 
and  his  cousin  Bhik^ji  who  had  helped  Government  against 
Malh^rji,  was  recognised  as  the  head  of  the  estate  and  vested  with 
the  chief  authority.  Malh^rji^s  mother,  who  after  her  son'*B  death 
lived  at  Yani  in  the  N^sik  district,  stirred  up  her  brother-in-law 
Pildji  who  raised  a disturbance  and  murdered  Bhikdji,  In  1820  a 
force  was  sent  against  Pildji,  who,  for  a time,  sought  refuge  in  Peint, 
but  was  seized,  and  with  five  of  his  accomplices  hanged,  Tashvant- 
raOj  son  of  Bhikdji,  then  a lad  of  ten  years,  was  re  cognised  as  the 
representative  of  the  chief  branch  and  appointed  to  manage  the  state 
through  a diwdu  chosen  by  Government.  But  the  younger  branch 
refused  to  acknowledge  Yashvantrdo,  and  separating  from  him 
continued  in  a state  of  bitter  enmity.  In  1 842,  the  disputes  between 


> la  the  Pesbwa^e  old  records  Surgd.na  is  entered  as  a division,  tar  of ^ of  H&tgad,  end 
the  jdghir  villages  as 
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the  two  branches  rose  so  high  that  Government  Lad  to  interfere. 
An  inquiry  showed  that  Mor^lrr^v  the  head  of  the  younger  branch 
was  to  blame*  He  was  for  some  time  placed  under  surveillance, 
but  in  1843,  on  furnishing  security  for  his  future  good  conduct,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  his  estate.  In  J854,  Yashvantrdo  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Ravirdv*  The  question  as  to  which 
was  the  senior  branch  was  again  raised.  It  was  decided  in  favour 
of  Ravirdv  who  was  given  the  chief  power,  while  Mor4rr4v  the 
head  of  the  younger  branch  was  to  carry  on  the  state  a;ffairs  in 
concert  with  Ravir^v,  and  enjoy  an  equal  share  in  the  state  revenue- 
Ravirdv  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shankarr£v,  the  present  deshmukh. 

On  Mordrrav^s  death  his  branch  was  represented  by  his  son 
Bhdskarr^v.  He  was  weak-headed  and  easily  led  astray  by  hie 
advisers,  who  induced  him  to  defy  the  authority  of  his  cousin.  In  1873, 
he  died  leaving  three  sons  under  the  guardianship  of  his  widow 
Sdlubdi, 

In  1877,  in  consequence  of  the  deshmukh^s  highhandedness,  a 
serious  quarrel  took  place  between  him  and  the  guardian  widow 
The  diw^,  who  was  unable  to  manage  things  properly, 
was  for  a time  removed,  and  the  dispute  was  peacefully  settled.  The 
present  (1879)  deshmukh,  Shankarrav,  a Koli  by  caste  and  thirty 
years  old,  manages  his  own  affairs,  with  the  help  of  his  diwan,  who  acts 
under  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Kh^desh  Political  Agent- 
He , lives  at  Surgana  where  are  the  court  treasury  and  prison ; 
while  Balub^ij  his  cousin's  widow,  lives  at  a village  two  miles 
distant.  Three  of  her  sons  are  being  taught  in  the  vernacular  school 
at  Dhulia,  The  deshmukh  does  not  pay  tribute  either  to  the 
British  Government  or  to  any  other  state*  The  chieFs  title  is 
a misnomer  and  is  granted  by  courtesy  only,  the  family  really 
being  hereditary  deshmukhs  of  the  H^tgad  division  of  Bdgldn  in 
Kdsik.^  They  do  not  hold  a patent  allowing  adoption,  and  in 
matters  of  succession,  follow  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 

The  land  revenue  of  the  state  is  raised  on  the  plough,  autbandi, 
system,  two  bullocks  representing  one  plough.  As  there  are  no  carts, 
eveiy  bullock  whose  neck  shows  marks  of  wear  is  considered  a 
plough  bullock  and  is  assessed  accordingly*  No  account  is  taken  of 
the  amount  of  land  tilled  by  each  plough  or  of  the  nature  of  the 
crop  raised.  In  each  village  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  population  pay  rent. 

Civil  disputes  and  petty  ofEences  are,  according  to  custom,  settled 
by  the  deshmukh  with  the  help  of  the  diwdn-  Criminal  charges 
are  tried  without  any  regular  procedure  or  fixed  rules,  and  offenders 
punished  by  fine  or  whipping.  Serious  cases  are  referred  to  the 
Political  Agent,  The  one  school  in  the  place  is  often  closed  for 
want  of  pupils. 

There  is  no  dispensary*  The  prevailing  diseases  are  ague,  fever, 
spleen,  small -pox,  and  colic-  The  people  object  to  vaccination, 
believing  that  small-pox  ia  a scourge  sent  by  their  deily* 


1 Mr-  B^U'i  Letter  364  of  15th  July  1844  to  Towniend. 
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A. 

Abllir  : a Hrdhmati  sub-division,  52, 

AcCOUlLt  Books  : 195, 

Addvad  : plae©  of  interest,  256,  431, 

Adgaon  : battle  of  (1803),  253, 

Adil  Khan  Lj  F&ruki  [1457-1503)*  245. 

Adil  Kll^.n  II.  : Eajruki  (1510-1620),  24$, 
Agarv^a  : traders,  61, 

Agencies  : Bhil  (1825)*  253,  260. 

Agriculture  t 136-190, 

Aher  : marriage  oeremony,  66- 
Ahiriilli  : dialect,  39,  42-45. 

Ahirs  : a Hindu  tribe,  38,  73,  240  and  note  4. 
Ajanta  Caves  = 206  J position,  early  references, 
cave  details,  temples,  monasteries,  sculptures  and 
paintings,  bistory,  480-434  ; life  in  India  (200-700 
A.n.},  chiefs,  bouses,  ministers,  servants,  soldiers, 
craftsmen,  husbandmen,  amusements,  religion, 
foreigners,  art  value  of  paintmgs,  486-496  ; cave 
deacriptions,  497-595- 
Akarmdsas : cultivators,  69, 

Akrdui  : forest,  19 ; petty  division,  position, 
boundaries,  aspect,  hills,  water,  climate,  people, 
trade,  roads,  history,  421-424  j fort,  431, 

Al  ; Indian  madder,  24,  163,  229. 

Alexander  : Sir  James,  481, 

Alkaris  : madder  growers*  69. 

Amdla  : state,  604- 

Amalner  - sub-division,  boundariee,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  wa±er*  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock*  crops j people,  2,  342-343  ; 
town,  431, 

Airibiidi  : brown  hemp,  1 63,  1 62- 
Amli  : forest  reserve,  20, 

Andhrabhrityas  ; old  kings  (100  b.c. -300  a.d,), 
238  and  note  8,  484- 
Animals  ; domestic,  28  ; wild,  30, 

Ahjan  : tree,  24, 

Atgangaon  : temple  at,  432, 

Antelope : 32. 

Anturli  : place  of  interest,  432. 

Apt  a : tree,  23. 

Arable  ; waste*  11  ; land*  137- 
Arabs  ‘ 124,  265*  256,  313. 

Area  ^ i^ 

Aljun.  - tree*  26- 

Artisana  ^ i®^^ 


Asa : Aliir  chief  (1400),  243,  244. 

Ashta  T battle  of  (1818),  256. 

Asbmaka  : Hindu  rulers  (600  A.D,  ),  485,  693  and 
note  2. 

Ashvatthdma  ? worship  of,  238, 

Aairgad : fort,  38,  238,  241,  242,  244,  248,  262* 
253,  674-586. 

Aspect  : 2,  342,  349,  363,  369*  363,  387,  392,  396, 
401,  409,  4l4j  417*  421*  424. 

Assaye  j battle  of  (1803),  263,  586. 

Attars  : perfume  makers^  126. 

Aurangzeb  ,‘  Emperor  (1668-1707),  260,  261. 
Avalokiteshvar  : See  Padmapdni, 

Avchar  : state,  604. 

Avia  : tree*  23* 

B- 

Bdbars  : cultivator,  69, 

Bdbhtd  : tree,  24, 

Bdhva  : tree,  24. 

Baghhdns  : Musalm^n  fruiterers,  127, 
BahAdurpnr  : town,  S47,  251  note  2.  * 
Bah^durkhdn  ; F^mki  (1596-1599),  247, 
Bahmani  ; ruling  dynasty  (1361),  243, 

Bahardm  Gor  : Persian  king  (420-440),  667, 
Bahnleshvar  ;itemple_at*  432, 

Bakdm  ; tree,  26, 

Baktrians  : pictures  of,  494  and  note  1,  517, 
Balance  Sheet ; 323-325. 

Balsdne  ^ place  of  interest,  432. 

Bamboos : 24. 

Bangles  ; manufacture  of  gla^a*  234. 

Bandh^rds  = weirs,  139. 

Banshi  : wheat  variety,  160. 

Barbets  : class  of  birds*  36, 

Bards  and  Actors  ; 76. 

Bdris  : traders,  62*  79, 

Bar  yds  : Bhil  sorcerers,  36  note  3- 
Bardds  : a Bhil  tribe,  83*  102, 

Basava  = (IISO)  Lingfiyat  founder,  57,  61* 

Bassein  ; treaty  of  (I£02},  263, 

Bdvch  ds  ! labourers,  79- 
Bear  : 31. 

Beggars  3 122-124 
Behda  : tree,  24* 

Bel  : tree,  24, 

Belddrs  : bricklayers,  75, 
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Bernier  ; French  traveller  (1660)  260  nets  4^  690, 
Betdvad  ; place  of  interest,  255,  433. 

Betel  leaf : cultivatiGii  of,  174-175, 

Bhadhhunjds  i grain -par chere,  62. 

Bhadgaon  : place  of  interest,  259,  43$, 

BlLdmer  : fort  SUld  caves  at,  241,  434, 

Bltangis  ? scavengers,  128, 

Bharddis  ^ cultivators,  69. 

Bharhut  Stupa  ^ (200j3.c.),  483  nets  l,  486  note 
3^  4S8  notes  1 and  3,  505  note. 

Bhdts  : bards,  77. 

Bbdtids  T traders,  62,  194, 

Blldug  : Sec  Ginja. 

Bhayyixdja  : Ashmaka  chief  (600  a.d.?},  485. 
Bhen^ : 173. 

Blierda  = See  Bohda. 

BMls  ; an  aboriginal  tribe^  21,  80,  93,  136,  197* 
24S,  254,  257,  309,  490,  60L 
Bhil  Corps  : 269,  3X7. 

Bliildlds  : a Bbil  tribe,  103. 

BboiS  7 See  Kab4ra, 

Bbokar  : tree,  27. 

Bbokri  Digax  - place  of  interest,  436. 
BbondekarS  = Musalmdn  potters,  125. 

Bbusdiral ; sub- division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  boldinga,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  348  -353  ; 
town,  211,  436. 

Bibva  : tree,  25. 

Bitnbisara  : king  (550  551  and  note. 

Birds  : 32*37  ; pet,  513  note. 

Bison  : 32. 

Blankets  : weaving  of,  235. 

Bligbt  : 150;  varieties  of,  181. 

Bod  hid  rum  : tb©  Buddhist  sacred  tree,  641. 
Bodbisattva  * a Buddhist  title,  533  note. 

Bodvad  : place  of  intcrcBt,  437- 
Bor  : tree,  25, 

Borai  ; river,  9 ; forest,  20. 

Bori  : river,  8. 

Bobor^B  - Musalm^n  traders,  125. 

Boundaries : i,  S97^ 

Brdbmans  : 49*54. 

Br^bmanvel  = place  of  interest,  437. 

Bridge ; 7*  211. 

Brinjal  J cultivation  of,  170. 

Eritisb  : political  management  (1818' 1S80),  254- 
263  ; revenue  management  (1818-1880),  272-298  ; 
justice  ( 1818- ] 830),  305-306. 

Bnddba  : 484  note  1 ; mamtsliya,  492  not©  3,  568  ; 

dnydni,  567  note  ; creed,  593  note  1. 

Bnddbist : schools  of  art,  497  aud  note  2. 
Buffaloes  : 29. 

Bullocks  J 28. 

Bunkars  ' cultivators,  69. 


Burbdnpur  : place  of  interest,  214,  244^  248,  249, 
250,  251,  252,  253,  589' 592. 

Burki  : white  and  black  soil,  138. 

Buruds  i basket -makers,  121. 

Butter  : clarified,  234. 

Butchers : 235. 

O. 

Calico  Printing  : 230, 

Capital : 191-205. 

Capitalists : 191. 

Carpets  : manufacture  of,  232, 

Carriers  : wandering  traders,  218* 

Carrots  : 171. 

Carts  : 145,  237  ; early,  489  note  2. 

Catechu  : manufacture  of,  227- 
Cattle  Bisease : 338. 

Census  : (1872)  46-48  ; famine  (1876-77),  189. 
Centres  : trade,  217. 

Cesses  - Mard^tba,  268. 

Cb^lisgaon  : sub- division,  area,  boundaries,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  353 -358  ; 
town,  254,  437. 

Chdlukya  : rulers  (600  A.n.),  241. 

Cbdmbbdrs  I leather- workers,  114,  236. 

Obdndor  : See  S&tm4l4s. 

Cbangdey  : place  of  interest,  437- 
Cbandrajot : physic-nut,  153. 

Chdrau  : » Vanjlri  sub-division,  109* 

Cbdr  : tree,  25, 

Charges  = political  and  military,  322. 

Cbdrtb^  I place  of  interest,  438. 

Chaugaoa  : place  of  interest,  438. 

Chikhli  : state,  607, 

Chillies  ^ cultivation  of,  169. 

Chinch kkod  = s™  Mdheji. 

Chinch  li  ' state,  604. 

CbitpdiYan  : a Brahman  euh -division,  50-52. 
Chitodis  : traders,  58. 

Chohdns  ; rulers  (1220),  242. 

Cholera:  (1818-1880),  337. 

Chopda  : sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details’ 
survey  Tesults,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  358-  363 ; 
town,  249,  251,  438. 

Chulkhan  : village,  12. 

Christians  ; 129. 

Clay:  16. 

Climato  : 13,  336,  593. 

Communities  : 131-134,  267. 

Communications  : ^ee  Routes  and  Roads. 
Condition:  (1585-1601),  247;  (1818-1819),  272-273. 
Condiments  : 70-74. 

Collectors  : district  and  assistant,  264. 
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Cotton  : varieties,  improvement  (ISSl-lSSO),  163- 
162;  export,  220-222;  haj:id-sp£immg  and  weaving 
of,  228. 

Cows  ; 28. 

Crafts:  223-237,  I 

Craftsmen ; 70 -75. 

Craft  Guilds : 237. 

Criminal  Tril)es ; 309-314. 

Crops  : 137,  149-170. 

Cuckoos  : 35. 

Cucumbers  : 172. 

Cultivators  ; 136,  I97i 

Curly  Hair  : theoriee  about  ShAtyamuni's,  492 
note  4. 

Currency  ^ 195. 

Custard  apple  : 490  and  note  1. 

Customs  : reoeipts  and  expenditure^  322, 

D. 

Hakslianis  cultivators,  69. 

Hdles  : cultivators,  69. 

Ddn^S  : forest,  2)  ; etates,  597  - 606. 

DdngchiB  : Bhils,  103. 

Ddupaisa  : 248  note  5. 

Ddud  KMn  : Fdruki  (1503-1510),  245. 

Deer  : 32, 

Dehera  : See  Edjdair* 

Depressed  Castes  = 115-122. 

Derbliavti  : state,  605, 

Dermal : fort,  439, 

Desbastb  : a Brahman  sub-division,  51. 

Devdatta  : Sb^kyamimi’s  hrother-in-Iaw,  498  note, 
560  note. 

Devmogra  : forest  reserve,  21. 

DeVTuklia  : a Brahman  sub-division,  52, 

Dbdman  t tree,  25- 
Dbamui  : cart,  145. 

Dbangars  : sbepherds,  78  ; blanket  weavers,  235. 
Dbanora : fort,  439. 

Dharangaon  : place  of  interest,  251,  254,  259,439. 

Dhargaon : fort,  441- 

Dharnikot : Andhrabhritya  capital,  238, 

Dhdvda : 25. 

Dhdyata  : place  of  interest,  248,  441. 

DbigvdlLS  : saddlers,  74* 

Dbobis  : washermen,  77* 

Dhudi  : tree,  2S. 

Dbulia  : sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
olimate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  resulta,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  363  -370; 
town,  position,  population,  history,  sub -divisions, 
markets,  municipality,  buildings,  fort,  temple's, 
441-447. 

Dhnldhoyds  = ^ Musalman  class,  125. 

Digbi  t place  of  interest,  447. 

B 411—78 


Diseases  : 336. 

Disorders  : Bhil  (1804),  2S4  ; (1818 -1827),  237-258. 
Dispensaries  ; 339,  451* 

Donkeys : 29, 

Dore  Gujars  : cultivators,  67. 

Dorepis  ^ a Bhil  trihoi  I02i 
Dudhe  T state,  605. 

Durgddevi  : f amino  (1393-1407),  244  note. 

Dying  Frincess  : picture  of  the,  496,  646. 

Dyeing  : process  of,  229- 

E[* 

Earth  nuts  1 152. 

Earthquake  1 13. 

Edlabad  : place  of  interest,  248,  44^, 

Education  : receipts  and  expenditure,  322  ; town 
and  village,  334, 

Elephants  ; ^0* 

Erandi  = castor-plant,  153. 

Erandel : sub -division^  boundaries,  area,  aspoot, 
climate,  watery  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  371-375; 
town,  448* 

Europeans  : 128. 

Exchange  Bills  : varieties  of,  192. 

Excise  : receipts  and  expenditure,  320-321. 

Exports  : 220  -223. 

P. 

Factory : spinning  and  weaving,  231,  461 ; ginning, 
232  ; English,  439,  458* 

Fairs  : 217,  431,  447,  463,  455,  463,  466,  469. 
Paizpiir  : place  of  interest,  262,  448i 
Falcons  : 34; 

Fallows : 148, 

Famineg  : 40,  182,  190,  243,  249,  253. 

Fantail  = a bird,  36, 

Farddpur  : place  of  interest,  449, 

Farm  ; Government  model,  178,  181. 

Farming  System  : Mar^tha  revenue  (1804),  270* 
Fdruki  = dynasty  (1370-1600),  243-247* 

Fatehpur  : fort,  449. 

Ferries  i 7#  211. 

I Fever : 336- 
Field  tools  : 143. 

I Field  Operations  : 145-147* 

Fish  : 37. 

Fishers ; 79. 

Floods  : 9* 

Flowers  : 177. 

Forests  i history,  demarcation,  settlement,  area^ 
description,  ticket  system,  tribes,  labour,  finance^ 
timber  trade,  minor  produce,  16-23  ; receipts 
and  expenditure,  328. 

Fowls  : 29. 
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Gr- 

Gadris  : wool  weavers,  76, 

Gii  Kasdbs  : beef  butchers^  126,  235, 
Gandharva  ; cherub,  493  and  thAb  3, 

Gandharva  ? widow  marriage,  71* 

Gandhis  ; traders,  62. 

Gandhli  : place  of  interest,  449* 

Gang  Robbery  : 314, 

Gdnja  : hemp,  167. 

Girthed  : place  of  interest,  449, 

Garlic  i 171. 

Gautama  : 483  note  2* 

Gautamipntra  : early  mler  {125  239  and 

note  7. 

Ganndis  ; raasons,  74,  225. 

Gavlig  : mllk-seners,  78, 

Givits  ; See  MAvohis* 

Gawhili  : state,  608, 

Geology  t 11,  598. 

Ghdrri  state,  605. 

Gh  it  olds  t cultivators,  68. 

Ghatotkach  j caves  (500-600  A.  n.),  241,  592* 
Ghazni  Khin  ? FdnLki  (1510),  245. 

Ghisidis  : hlacksmiths,  73,  225* 

Ginger  i 171. 

Gima  : river,  8* 

Goddard  : General  (1779),  252,  583,591, 

Golak  : a Brahman  sub-division,  52. 

Oolhis  : labourers,  79, 

Gondali  : an  old  tribe,  38. 

Gonds  I wandering  cowherds,  106, 

Gondhlis  : religious  heggara,  122, 

Gondri  : forest  reserve,  20* 

Gondnr  ^ lake,  ii, 

Gopils  ; Mh4r  beggars,  115,  123. 

Gosivis  s religious  prieata,  122, 

Gonrda  : 172* 

Govardhans  = See  Golak, 

Grain  * export  of,  222. 

Gram:  isi. 

Grape  vine  ; 177. 

Grass  oil  : preparation  of,  227. 

Greens  : 173, 

Guinea  Worm : 337, 

Gujara  : cultivators,  62-68* 

Gumista  ; clerk,  193. 

Gunpowder  : manufacture  of,  237. 

Gurgi  J Indian  millet  variety,  149. 

Guravs  ; professional  worshippers  of  Shiv,  76, 
Gwilior  I treaty  of  (1844),  260. 

H* 

Hiknsiri  : ruler  (30  b,c.),  239  note  3* 

Halad  : turmeric,  164,171* 


Halviis  : traders,  62* 

Haxtila  ; lake,  II,  140,  142,  449, 

Hasan  Gangu  : Bahmani  founder  (1351),  243. 
Hatkars  ; cultivators,  69* 

HattiB  i hills,  5* 

Hawkins  : English  merchant  (1609),  248* 

Health  : 15,  336-341, 

Hemddpant  ; Y4dav  a minister  (1270),  242  nota^ 
449. 

Hem^panti  Remains  : 449* 

Hemp  : See  GAnja. 

Herdsmen  j 78* 

Hills  : 3-6. 

Hinganhet : tree,  26. 

Hinganghdt  : cotton  variety,  164,  160,  161* 
Hislop  : Sir  Thomas  (1818),  255,  474. 

Hivar  ; tree,  25, 

Hoes  : 144* 

Hog  : 31. 

Hol^S  : MAng  beggars,  123- 
Holdings  : 1 36. 

Horns  = gathering  of,  236. 

Horses  t 28, 

Hospitals  ! 339. 

Hot  Springs  : 12- 

Houses  : number  and  description  of,  129-131, 
443  note. 

Humbads  ; traders,  58. 

I* 

Irndd'Hl-Mnlk  ? KhAndesh  governor  <1346),  243. 
Imports  : 219* 

Indian  Mulberry  : 163. 

Indigo  : i64,  479  j import  of,  227* 

IndrAja  : FAvra  holiday,  lOO. 

Instruction  = schools,  cost,  progress  (1826 -1879), 
girls*  flchoola,  readers  and  writers,  pupils  by 
race  a^ud  caste,  school  return,  town  and  village 
schools,  newspapers  and  libraries,  329-335. 
Interest  - rates  of,  195. 

Irrigation?  11,  139-143, 

J. 

Jails  1 318- 

Jaina  : goldsmiths,  72 ; tailors,  74. 

Jalgaon  - place  of  interest,  451, 

J5Js  s cultivators,  70. 

Jdmda  ? water  works,  140,  141. 

Jdmbnl  = tree,  25* 

Jdmner  -.  suh -division,  boundaries,  area,  oepect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  history,  survey 
details,  aurvey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2, 
375-379  ; town,  452. 

JaBVautr^  ? Holkar  (1800),  253* 

Jaulla  : story  of  the  peak,  12  note  2* 
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Mdrvadia  s cultivators,  61. 

Jdvda  : place  of  mtorest,  452. 

Jlidl  : marriage  ceremony,  66, 

JhAri  Glidrkhadi  ; state,  605. 

Jhdu  i tree,  25. 

Jin^ara  1 Sea  Dhigvdna, 

Jul^^s : See  Momnds. 

Justice  : Mar4tha  system,  British  (1818-1880), 
304-308;  civil  statistics,  debtors,  registration, 
offences  (1874-1878),  criminal  tribes,  gang  rob- 
beries, 307-314;  police,  cost,  disposal,  working, 
crime,  BMl  Corps,  village  police,  jails,  314*  31 
603,  613. 

JUT^rdi  t forest  reserve,  20. 

K. 

K^chMs  : gardeners,  74. 

Xadii.8  : Musalmdn  bricklayers,  126. 

Xadve  Gnjars  : cultivators,  67. 

Xalldrs  ; debars,  79. 

Kajarsiug  : Bhil  Kiik  (1833-1860),  262,  310. 
Kdjnbdi  ; ^ goddess,  51,  53. 

Xalamb  : tree,  25. 

Kaldls  ^ traders,  62. 

Kaluiddu  : place  of  interest,  452. 

Kauad^a  : drovers,  105. 

K Anaida  ■ place  of  interest,  452. 

KaiL^si  : temple  ati,  453. 

Xanddri  i temple  at,  453. 

Xankar  ^ limestone,  16, 

Kanbera ; fort,  453. 

Xauil  : tree,  25. 

Xiupbatds  : beggars,  124. 

XapdiS  : beggars,  123. 

Xarhddds  : a Brdhman  sub-division,  52. 

Kd.s4rs  I coppersmiths,  74,  224. 

X&tbars  : traders,  59. 

Xdtkaris  - catechu -makers,  25. 

Kd.tgdvar  ; tree,  25. 

Kdt©  : wheat  variety,  160. 

X^thi  : state,  609. 

Xdyatd  i Hindu  tribe,  55. 

Xekat  Kddupdda  : state,  605. 

Xbair  : tree,  25. 

Xbaadds  ^ people,  1 note  2,  38  note  3, 
Xbauderd^V  Ddbhdde  -.  Mardtha  freebooter  (1670) J 
261. 

XbarddiB  = See  Dhigvdns. 

Xhdtgaon  : temple  at,  453. 

Xbdtkis  : mutton  butchers,  J 26,  235. 

Kbosrn  II. : Persian  king  (591  -628),  485, 494,  513. 
Xburdu  : tree,  25, 

Kiagffsber  ^ 34. 

Xinuars  : heavenly  musicians,  493  and  note  3. 
Xirkoe  ? battle  of  (1817),  254. 


Xirli  i state,  606. 

Xolbdtis:  tumblers,  123. 

Xolia  s fiahers,  79 ; Bhisti,  105. 

Xonkania  : a wandering  tribe,  105. 

XoukauastllB  : See  Chitp4vans. 

Xoadali  = See  Gondali. 

Xosbtis  ! weavers,  76, 

Xlisblia  s Andhrabhrltya  king  (200  B.  C.),239, 
XsbatriB : 54. 

Xubera  : god,  493  and  note  2, 

Xuklirmimda  s place  of  interest,  256,  453. 
Xumbbdrs  : potters,  74,  144,  225. 

XximbbdreB  : cultivators,  68. 

Xaubis  : cultivators,  39,  62-67,  136,  600- 
Ximkaxi  ValdU-jus  : traders,  59. 

Xunda  : a weed,  146  note. 

Xiurb^dJdiul'd  j temple  at,  404, 

Xnsmnb : tree,  26. 

Li. 

Labourers  : 79,  198. 

Labour  - mortgage  of,  199. 

Lahhl^na  : a Vanj^ri  sub-division,  108,  113, 

Lac  s manufacture  of,  233. 

Ldds  I traders,  59  ; Tanjilris,  112. 

L&dsakk&s  : traders,  57  - 58. 

Lakberda  t lac- ware  makers,  74,  234. 

LaHag  : forest,  20 ; fort,  244,  246,  256,  454. 
Ldmgba  : a Vanjdri  sub-division,  107,  113. 
Language  " 42-45,  70,  95,  115. 

Land  = investments  in,  mortgage  of,  196-197  ; 
revenue,  289i  303,  320. 

Laud  Administration  : staff  (1880),  suh-divi- 
sionaJ  efficera,  village  olffileers,  village  servants, 
264-265  ; revenue  history,  early  Hindu,  Moghal, 
Mardtha,  266-271  ; British  management,  (1818- 
1880),  condition  (1818),  divisiojcLS,  hereditary 
oMcers,  village  staff,  landholdena  (ISIS),  revenue 
settlement  (1821),  results  (1813-1828),  revenue 
system  [ 1 828),  condition  ( 1 828  - 1 833 ) , ( 1 838 - 1 845) , 
(1845-1652), summary  (181 8 -1852), survey  proposed 
(1851),  Captain  Wingate^a  report  (1852),  statis- 
tics (1852) I survey  ordered  (1852),  survey  progress 
(1852-1870),  survey  results  (1855-1878),  develop- 
tneut  (1846-1880),  272-298, 

Ldsur  ; placse  of  interest,  257,  454, 

LdLta  Desb  j (160-1300),  57  note. 

Lavdlnis  : traders,  62. 

Law  and  Justice  : receipts  and  expenditure,  322. 
Xieather  : manufacture  of,  236. 

Leather  Workers  i 114, 

Leprosy  j 337. 

Libraries  s 335. 

Limestone  t patch  of,  12^ 

Lime  : manufacture  of,  225. 
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Ling^yats  : traders,  56,  61. 

Linseed : 152. 

Liquor  iMoha,  227  ; ebop^,  licences,  farming  Sjetem, 
toddy,  321. 

Locusts  : 1S2. 

Local  fauds  : committees,  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, works,  326-327. 

Lodhis  t cultivators,  70. 

Lohdra  ; place  of  interest,  455. 

Lohdrs  : Mackamiths,  73,  224. 

Loudris  ; cement-makers,  75,  225,  229  note. 
Londdris  : cultivators,  63. 

Louis  : cultivators,  68. 

Xiynx : 3i, 

M. 

Malidlkari  ; petty -diviflional  officer,  265. 

Mdheji  : place  of  interest,  456. 

MaMdpur  .*  battle  of  (1817),  254. 

Mdhdyana  ■ later  Buddhists,  491. 

Mahmud  ; Begada  (1459-1511),  245. 

MaitrdyauiB  : a Brdhmaji  sub- division,  52. 
Malcolm  : Sir  John,  294,  583. 

MalegaOU  : siege  of  (1818),  255. 

Maliks  ■ ^ Mnsalmdn  class,  127. 

Mdlis  : gardeners,  69. 

Malik  Ambar  ; revenue  system  of  (leaO),  266, 
267  note. 

Malik  Xdfur  = Ala-ud- din's  general  (1300),  242. 
Malik  Nasir  : F^mki  (1399-1437),  244,  454. 

Malik  E^a  : Fdmki  (1370-1399),  243,  454. 
Mdmlatddr  : revenue  officer  (ISIS),  268  ; flSSO), 
265. 

Mdudpuri  ; village,  104,  456. 

Mduasnripa  ■ Chilukya  ruler  (390  A.  D, ),  240  note  3. 
MduhlldTS  : religions  beggars,  122. 

Mauddua  - fort,  456. 

Maudesar  : treaty  of  (LSI 7),  254,  594. 

Mango  - tree,  26. 

MdngS  : Sk  depressed  caste,  119. 

Manidrs  : See  Shishgars. 

Manufacturers  : 75-76* 

Manure  : 146. 

Mdra  ; Buddhist  evil  spirit,  492,  572. 

Mafdtha*  rule  (1760-1818>,  252-254  ; revenue 
system,  268-271  ; justice  system,  304-305. 
Mardthds  S cultivators,  68. 

Markets  : 217. 

Marriage  : Eeve  Gujar,  64-66  ; Bhil,  88^90. 

Marts  ■ timber,  22. 

Mdrvddis  = traders,  56,  59-61,  194. 

Mdidiure  = a Vamj^ri  sub-diviaiou,  108,  113. 
Mathvddls  : a Bbdl  tribe,  102. 

MauldB  : a Musalmdn  class,  127. 

Mauryas^  early  rulere  (315  -178  b.D.),  239  note  1, 


MdvcMs  : a Bhil  tribe,  101. 

Mehrun  j lake,  ii, 

Mehune  i temple  at,  456. 

Melons  : 172, 

Mhdlpur  : place  of  interest,  456. 

Mhdrs  : scavengers,  115-119. 

Mhasva  : lake,  11,  142  ; place  of  interest,  466. 
Mill  1 sugar  cane,  144,  169  | spinning  and  weaving, 
231. 

Milleta  : Indian  and  spiked,  149* 

Miner alB  : 16. 

Mira  : Musalmdn  actors,  128. 

Mirdn  Adil  Kh^u  : Fdruki  (1437-1441),  245. 
Mirdn  Muhdrik  : Firuki  (1441-1457),  245. 

Mirdn  Muhammad  I. : Fdruki  {1520-1535},  246. 
MLrdn  Muhp^mmad  II, ; F^ki  (1566-1576),  246. 

Mochis  : shoemakers,  114,  236, 

Moghala  : Khindesh  rulers  (1600*1760),  248-262. 
Moha  : Bas&ia  latifolia,  23,  26,  31,  153,  227. 
Mohan  : tree,  26. 

Moka  : tree,  26. 

Momuda  : MnsaJmdn  converts,  126. 

Moneylenders  ^ 196,  200- 
Moaques  ; 439,  459,  465,  472. 

Mot  : water-lift,  145. 

Movements  : 134-135. 

Mnbdxik  x KhOji  (1320),  242. 

Muhdrik  Khdn  ; Fdmki  (1535-1566),  246. 
Muhammad  ; Tnghlik  (1325-1351),  242, 
Mukhpat ; place  of  interest,  457. 

Mukti  : lake,  11,  140, 

Mult  to!  : a MusaJmSn  class,  127. 

Mimicipalitiea  : 327. 

Mu  8allll4<U3  } 124*128;  rulers  ( 1295  - 1 760),  242  3 
252  ; readers  and  writers,  331. 

Mustard  t 153. 

Mutiny  = (1S57),  262. 

Muvdiad  > Indian-bom  Arabs  ^ 124,  255. 

Muzdiari  i ^ coin,  247* 

Mycetoma  : 337. 

Myrobalans  : 23, 

N* 

Ifdga  : kings,  486  and  note  2. 

JTagar  Dcvla  = temple  at,  457. 

Hagar  Patti  ; Dhulia  suburb,  444. 

Nahdls  : a Bhil  tribe,  94,  258. 

Nahapdn  : Sdh  ruler  (78  B.C.),  239. 

Ndikvddia  : a Musalmdn  class,  128. 

Nil  ; state,  610. 

Ndlhands  ■ MnsaXm^n  farriers,  126. 
KAnaFadnavis  i government  of  (1763-1800),  274. 
Nina  r tree,  26. 

Ndudre  ; well  at,  437. 

Ndugar  : plough,  143. 
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Kandnrbdr  ; aub- division^  boTindariea,  area,  aspect, 
ellmatey  water,  soil,  holdijigs,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  379-^86; 
town,  9,  248,  255,  457. 

Hdriyanpur  : place  of  iotereat,  459. 

Narbada : river,  9, 

Nasirabad  : aub-dfvialon,  boiitidaries,  area,  aspect, 
olimate,  water,  soil,  bold  mgs,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  386-392  ; 
town,  459* 

NaBratpur  - place  of  interest,  460* 

Ndths  : beggars,  123. 

Navalpur:  state,  611. 

Navdpur  s forest,  21  ; town,  266,  460. 

Nevis  : traders,  58. 

Newspapers  ; 334. 

Khivis  t barbers,  77. 

Nightjars  x 34, 

Nijbardev  ^ bot  spring  at,  13,  461, 
Nlkmobbavansis  : rulers  (1000-1216),  241* 

Nilva  : Indian  millet  variety,  149, 

Nimb  J tree,  26- 

Nir  : place  of  ipteroat,  460. 

HirdMB  i Musalmdu  Bhils,  105* 

Nirmali  ; Indian  millet  variety,  149. 

Nizimpnr  ' place  of  mtereat,  248,  460, 
Ni^im-nl-Mulk  : Moghal  chief  (1720),  262, 

o. 

Offences  = (1874-1S78),  316. 

Ogilby  I geographer  (1670),  250  note  4 ; 580. 
Oil-pressing ; 228. 

Oil  Seeds  = 152-153 ; export  o^  222. 

Onions  = 171. 

Osvdls  t traders,  59* 

Otdris  - smelters,  76. 

Ontram : Sir  James,  30,  358,  259,  317. 

Outturn  : crop,  148. 

Owls  J 34* 

P* 

Fdcliora  ^ sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate*  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  392*396j 
toTvn,  461. 

PadmapdJli  ; Bodhisattva,  493  ; litany  of,  531  and 
note. 

Fddalsa  ; place  of  interest,  461. 

Faitban  ; old  town  (250  b*  o.  -250  a.  n.),  23S  and 
note  6* 

F^nds  I cultivators,  68. 

Pdl  : ruins  at^  400  note  1,  461, 

Falas  : tree,  28. 

Faldsda  - temple  at,  462. 

Faldsvihir  t state*  G06. 


Fdligars  t hereditary  landholders,  238. 

Pdmbbar : seed  drill,  144* 

Fdn  : forest  reserve,  20* 

Fdnclldls  : carpenters,  73* 

FdndJiri  : white  soil*  138- 
Fdngdra  : tree*  26. 

Fdngnls  : beggars*  123. 

Pdnjlira  : river*  8 ; water  works,  140. 

Panthers:  30, 

Paper  : manufacture  of,  237,  440,  479* 

Pdrdhis ; hunters,  113* 

Pdrola  : town,  history,  fortj  temples,  462-463. 
Fdrsi8  : 128. 

Farydris  : musical  Mh4rs,  122. 

FaBSeS  = 8ahy4dri,  84tpuda*  and  S^tmdla,  208 

210, 

FdtharvatB  : stone- dressers,  75* 

PdtilB  : village  headmen,  265,  275. 

Fdtna  ■ forest,  20  I place  of  interest*  241  * 463  - 465  * 
Fdtphalla  : cess,  140  note. 

Fatvekars  : weavers,  76. 

Fdvrds  : a Bhil  trihe,  3.  4,  95-100* 

Peddlers  s 218, 

Fendbdris  : larbourers  and  marauders*  79*  254, 
313. 

Feriplns  t (247  a,d.),  206. 

Fhanibanda  ; See  Tak^rds. 

Fharkdnde  = place  of  interest*  465* 

Fhy lutes  : Ptolemy's  (160  a.i>,)*  38* 

Pigeons  : 36. 

Fimpal  * tree,  26. 

Fimpalgaon  Bndrnk  : temple  at,  465. 

Pimpalner  : sab-divisioDi  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
water,  aoU,  holdings,  survey  detaits,  survey 
results,  stock*  crops,  people,  2*  396'.  400;  town, 
465* 

Fimparkheda  r place  of  interest,  466* 

Pimplddevi  = state,  606, 

Fimpri  = state,  606. 

Fir  Muhammad  Xhdn  : Moghal  chief  (1531),  246. 
Pivla  Potia  : wheat  variety,  150. 

Plantain : 176. 

Plough  : size  of,  137. 

Police  : coat,  dispoaal,  working,  314-315*604* 

Ponds '.  11- 
Poppy  1 167. 

Popsha  ' cattle  disease,  338. 

Popolatioil  : introduction,  language,  census  detatta 
(1872),  sub-divisions,  aex,  mfirmities,  age,  religioui 
ocoupatiori,  38-49  ; race,  villages  and  houses* 
50-131 ; readers  and  writers,  330,  600. 

Post  : 212. 

Potato  : 171  ; sweet*  170; 

Pottery ; 225* 

Prakdaha  : place  of  interest,  466* 
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Presses  : atea^m  cotton,  232,  442,  446,  451. 
Prices  : {1788.1879),  202, 

Probyn  : Major  O,,  30,  311,  312,  313, 

PulikesM  I- ; Ch^nkya  i-ulcr  (4S9  a,d.),  241  note 
PnlikesM  IL  ; Ohdlnkya  ruler  (600  494. 

PulindSB  : Ptolemy’s  (150  A. i>.),  38  note  4, 

E- 

Radish ; 171, 

Raikot : fort,  466. 

Railway : 210. 

Rainfall : 14. 

R5ja  Ali  Khin  ^ F^ruki  (1576-1596),  247. 
Rdjdair  : fort,  466. 

Rajputs  : oultivatcrs  and  labourers,  70,  79. 
R^mdev  = V^daT  chief  (1300),  242, 

Rdmosis  t wanderers,  105. 

R£m  paldv  ; place  of  iutereet,  467. 

Rangaon  ; place  of  interest,  468, 

Rangdris  j dyers,  76, 

Rdnnb^i  ; goddess,  51. 

RduTata  : See  Abhir, 

RdnTati  ' dialects,  53, 

Rasnlpura  = place  of  interest,  468. 

Rdthods  : chiefs  (800  a.d,),  241. 

Ranlia  : story  of  the  peak,  12  note  2, 

R^vad  Chmcboli  : temple  at,  468. 

Rdver  : potty  division,  survey  (1856),  aettlemeut, 
405-6  ; town,  249,  255,  468, 

Rdyaghar : fort,  469. 

Reading  Rooms  : 335. 

Reagaon  - temple  at,  468, 

Registration  : 308 ; receipta  and  expenditure,  322, 
Religion  ; 50,  57,  490 -494^ 

Reserves;  forest,  18-21, 

Rest-houses  212. 

Reve  (Snjars  : cultivators,  63-66. 

Revenue  and  Finance  = 320-328. 

Revenue  System  - Mogbala  (1610-1630),  266  ; 

Mffir4th4a  (1760-1818),  268-272. 

Rice  : 150. 

Ring  ^orm  : 337. 

Riot  s survey  (1852),  261. 

Roads  ; 207,602, 

Roe  : Sir  Thomas  (1618),  249. 

Rohan  t tree,  26. 

Rose  ; Sir  Hugh,  263, 

Rosha  : grass  oil,  23. 

Rotation  = crop,  147. 

Rot-pnja  ■ form  of  worship,  51. 

Routes  : trade,  206, 

Rndrad^man:  S4h  ruler  (160  a.i>.),  240. 

S. 

Sadola;  tree,  27- 
Safidower  i 153,  164. 


INDEX. 

Sdgardvipi  : a Brahman  sub-division,  53. 

Sdh  : rulers  (78  a.b.),  239  and  note  4,  240  note  1. 
Sakyddris ; hiUs,  5. 

Saikalgars  ^ Musalmdu  armourers,  126. 

Sdjgaon  : place  of  interest,  469. 

Balai  : tree,  27, 

Sdlis  : weavers^  75,  229,  234. 

Salt ; 237,  322. 

Sambhdji  j Mardtlia  chief  (1685),  251. 

Ban  : Bombay  hemp,  163. 

Sangameshvar  ; temple  at,  469. 

Sdtmdlds  : hills,  5, 

Sdtpudds  , hills,  4 ; forests,  19. 

Satrap  j See  S^h. 

Saundad  ; 27. 

Sdvda  ; forest,  19  j sub  - division,  boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  climate,  water,  aodJ,  holdings,  survey 
details,  survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people, 
2,  400-409  ; town,  261,  469, 

Schools  ; 329-330. 

Seasons  t (1852-1878),  298-303. 

Servants  : personal,  77  l village,  265. 

Sesamum  t 152. 

Shdhdda  : sub -division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
olimate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  history,  survey 
details,  survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2, 
409-413;  town,  469, 

Shachi  r tndra’a  wife,  493. 

Sh£h  Jahdn  : (1625-1658),  249. 

Shdhu  ; Maritha  chief  (1708),  251. 

Sh^kyamtuii  t 483  and  note  2,  499  note,  501, 
BhankaJdev  : Y^dav  ruler  (1312),  242. 
Shdrtavdhans  ; Andhrabhritya. 

Sheep  ; 29, 

Shekhddt  : Mardtha  petty- divisional  officer,  269, 
271. 

Shelgaon : place  of  interest,  470^ 

She  the  : See  Kunkari  Vul^|u, 

Shendurni  ^ place  of  interest,  470. 

Shibi  i legend  of  kingj  636  and  note,  562, 

Shlkdris  : hunters,  79. 

Shimpis  ; tailors,  73. 

Bb'indi  ; tree,  27. 

Shiprak  j Andhrabhritya  founder,  (300  B.c.), 
239  and  note  1. 

Shirish  : tree,  27. 

Shir  pur  ; forest,  19;  sub -division,  boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  cbmate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  history, 
survey  details,  survey  results,  stocky  crops, 
people,  2,  413-417  ; town,  470. 

S his  h gar  a : a Musalmdn  olaas,  126. 

Shivbi.ra : state,  606. 

Shopkeepers : village,  218. 

Silt  : attempts  to  grow,  180, 

Simal  : tree,  27. 
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Simauti  : marriage  ceremony,  65. 

Sindklieda  : place  of  interest,  24S,  470. 

Smdva  : fort,  256,  594, 

Sin^Tir  : state,  610, 

Sirji  Anjangaon  : treaty  of  (1804),  253,  590. 
Small- pox  E 338. 

Soil  : 11,  138. 

Sonars  I goldamitts,  71. 

Song  t P4vra  marriage,  98  note  5. 

Songir  : crops  and  revenue  aettlement  (1862), 
366-368;  town,  470. 

Sonhaddev  : Nikumhhavansha  ruler  (1206),  241. 
Sonpat  J battle  of  (1597),  247. 

SOTlter  : Sir  IVank,  262. 

Spurs  I bill,  6. 

Staff  : administrative  (1830),  264. 

Stamps  : receipts  and  expenditure,  320. 

Stock  : 137. 

Stone  ; disease,  337. 

Stone  Cutting : 225. 

Subordinate  Judges  s jurisdiction  and  bead- 

quarters  of,  306. 

Sugar  : manufacture  of,  226. 

Sugarcane ' varieties,  grovrfcb,  167-169. 
Sultdnpur  : place  of  interest,  244,  246,  255,  259, 
471. 

Sundbdev  : See  USm  Tal4v. 

Sunmiikh  t marriage  ceremony,  66. 

Surdjirdo  i N^ambllkar  (1S20),  257,  479. 

Surgina  j state,  611-613. 

Sutdrs  : carpenters,  72,  127. 

Swallows  J 34. 

Sweetmeat : 226- 

Syphilis  : 337. 

T. 

Tabassi  ; Ptolemy's  (150  a.  n.),  38  note  4,  239 
note  6. 

Tadvis  : MusalmAn  Bhils,  104,  128,  259,  260* 
Tagar  : old  city  (250  B.a*-250  a.d.),  206,  238  and 
note  6|  240. 

TaHapa  : Chalukya  ruler  (970),  241* 

Takdrds  : a Musalm^n  cla^a,  127* 

Tdkii  Budruk  S temple  at,  472. 

Tdks  : Rajput  rulers  (800-1200),  241  and  note  7# 
242, 

Taloda : forest,  19  ; sub- division,  boundaries,  area, 
aspect,  cHmate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey 
details,  survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people, 
2,  417-421  ; town,  472. 

Tamarind  = tree,  27, 

T^lmasvddi  *■  temple  at,  473. 

Tdmbats  ; coppersmitbe,  127,  224, 

Tdmbolis  : betels  sellers,  62. 

Tanning  i leather,  236, 

Tdpti  r river,  6 ; forest,  21* 


Tathdgata  1 meaning  of  the  term,  431  note  1* 
Tdtya  Topi  t (1858),  262* 

Tavernier  ; traveller  (1660),  250  note  4,  438,  441, 
589. 

Tavldi  : step- well  at,  473. 

Taxes  ; ^sessed,  322. 

Teak ; 27, 

Telegraph ; 213, 

Tells  : oilmen^  75* 

Temperature  : 15. 

Thdkurs ; See  Bhits. 

Thilner  i place  of  interest,  243,  255,  473-477. 
Thevenot  t traveller  (1666),  250  note  4,  590  and 
note  2. 

Thread  : gold  and  silver,  233. 

Tigers ; 3o. 

TUavadi : tree,  27. 

Tilolds  : cultivittors,  68. 

Timber  = trade,  22  ; export  of,  223* 

Tivaa  ■ tree,  28. 

Tobacco  t 165-166. 

Todar  SCal  = revenue’syatem  of  (1530-1590),  255, 
266, 

TonddLpur  ? place  of  interest,  477. 

Trade  ; (SOO  a.d.  -1840),  213-215;  railway  (1868* 
1878),  215.216. 

Traders  ; 56-62,  194. 

Transpuma  * forest  reserve,  20. 

Trees  ; 23-23  ; fruit,  176-177,  599. 

Tulia  N^ik  - unruly  Bbil  chief  (1867-1876),  312- 
313, 

Turanmdl ; hill,  4,  238* 

Turkheda  = place  of  interest,  477- 
Turmeric  ? See  Haiad. 

U* 

TJdhali  Budruk  : temple  at,  477. 

ITdhali  Ehurd  t temple  at,  477. 

Umbar  = 

TTn&bdev  ^ place  of  interest,  12,  477  ■ 

TXndirkheda  = place  of  interest,  477- 
Unsettled  Tribes  i 79- 114* 

’Up  rig  i tenants-at-will,  266. 

Ushavadi^t  = second  S^h  ruler,  239  note  7- 

V* 

Vaccination  i 340. 

Vad  ^ banyan  tree,  24. 

Vadars  ^ wanderers,  114. 

Vad^aon  : temple  at,  478* 

Vadgaon  Amba  : place  of  inter  eat,  478. 
Vadhdvan  ; state,  606. 

Vadia  : hot  spring,  13. 

Vdghli  : temples  at,  478. 

Ydghod  : mosque  at,  478* 

Yaibhale  ^ temple  at,  478. 
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Vdkdtaka  t See  viodhyasbakti, 

s 41,  69,  106-113,  218,  314. 

Vinie  : traders,  56,  59-61, 

VarangaOB  : place  of  interest,  478. 

Varhd-di  : cotton  V^aiiety,  160,  161,  220,  231. 
Varibhokar  : pond,  ii. 

Varkheda  : place  of  interest, ^ 260^  479, 

Virlis  t a BbiX  tribe,  100,  601. 

VdiMsllthiputra  : early  king  (200  484  and 

note  3. 

Vd.sudevs  : beggars,  124, 

Vdauma  = state,  606, 

Vidarblia  : old  country,  238  note  4. 

Vidur  ; a BrAbinau  aub-di vision,  63. 

Vibdxs  I Buddhist  monaeteriea,  482  note  3,  483. 

Villages  ^ 129, 

Vidyddharas  = cherubs,  433  and  note  3, 
Vindhyaabakti  ; ruling  dynasty  (600  A.D,),  240 
and  note  5.  485  and  note  1,  543  and  note  1. 
Virdel  t sub-division,  boundaries,  area,  aspect, 
climate,  water,  soil,  holdings,  survey  details, 
survey  results,  stock,  crops,  people,  2,  424  - 430. 
Viraon  I Abbir  king  (419  A.D.),  240. 

Vimli  : cattle  disease,  337, 

Vital  Statiatioa  ; 341. 


Vyankatesh  : god,  58. 

W. 

Wages  : (1788.1880),  200-201. 

Water  Supply  : 10,  598. 

Water  Works : 140-142. 

Weights  and  Measures  : 204. 

Wells ; 143. 

Wheat : 150. 

Wheel  : Sbikyatnnni's  emblem,  491  and  note  6. 
Wolf : 31. 

Woodpecker  j 35. 

Work  3 gold  and  silver,  copper,  iron,  224  ; wood, 
226. 

Writers  : 64-56. 

Y. 

Yddaivs  : fuiers  (750  a.  d.  and  1200  a.d.),  241, 
242. 

Yajurvedis  : 62. 

Yakshas  ^ cherubs,  493  and  note  3. 

Yam : 171. 

Ydiival : pface  of  interest,  260,  4791- 
Ynvan^shva : 238. 
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